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8 we proceed in our Work, the Third Vo- 
lume of which we have now the ſatis faction 
of preſenting to the public, the events related in it 
become more and more deſerving of attention. The 
year 1782 not only diſplays a variety of military 
and naval tranſactions, among which the ſiege of 
Gibraltar ſhines with extraordinary luſtre, but exhi- 
bits a very important revolution in the national 
counſels, whence great conſequences reſulted. The 
removal of a miniſtry that had fo long held the 
reins of power, and the appointment of thoſe . 
men to all the chief departments of government, 
who had profeſſed the moſt oppoſite principles, and 
who had uniformly oppoſed the American war, 
were objects highly intereſting to the whole king- 
dom. The diviſion, indeed, that ſoon took place 
in the cabinet, threw a conſiderable damp upon the 
expectations of the people; but whatever other 
bad effects might proceed from it, the projected 
plan of pacification was not hereby prevented. 
Such meaſures were purſued as tended to put a ſtop 
to the extenſive and deſtructive conteſt in which 
we were engaged. The final reſult of theſe mea- 
A 2 ; ſures, 
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fures, in the acknowledgment of the independence 
of the Thirteen United States of America, and in 
the eſtabliſhment of a general peace, wall form part 
of the Hiſtory of 1783. 


Perhaps it may be thought that the reſtoration of 
tranquillity with foreign nations will hereafter ren- 
der the hiſtorical departments of our work leſs 
intereſting and entertaining than they have hitherto 
been. But this is a caſe which is not likely to hap- 
pen. The internal ſtate of the Britiſh dominions 
affords-reaſon to apprehend, that many things may 
occur to keep our minds in agitation, and even in 
alarm. No one can doubt of this, who ſeriouſly 
refle&s on the parties into which we are divided, 
and particularly on the tendency there is in En- 
gland, Scotland, and, above all, in Ireland, to de- 
mand important reforms in the confiitution. In- 
deed, from the new ſentiments, principles, and 
views which are riſing up in the world, Europe it- 

ſelf ſeems to be approaching towards ſome general 
criſis. What will be the effect of the movements 
which are commencing in Ruſſia, Turkey, and the 
territories of the emperor of Germany, we are not 
able to ſay. Perhaps the time is not far diſtant, in 
which the expulſion of the Grand Signor from his 
European dominions may introduce a revolution 
that 


* 


that ſhall give a totally different 1 faco of things to 
that part of the globe. In ſhort, there is no pro- 


bability that either the Britiſh or Foreign Hiſtory 


will grow languid, from the want of events ſuffi» 
ciently copious and intereſting to claim the public 
attention, - It will be our buſineſs and duty to take 
care, that nothing be omitted by us, which merits 


the pen of the hiſtorian, and is calculated to excite 


the relleQions of the philoſopher; 


In a time of peace, the arts of peace, the progreſs 
of ſcience and literature, and of whatever contri» 


butes to the improvement of ſociety, will demand 


our particular notice. The ſpecimens we have al- 
ready afforded of our regard to theſe things, will, 


we truſt, inſpire our readers with good __ in 


reſpect to our future conduct. 


It is neceſſary to mention an 1 alteration which has 
been made in the introductory part of our under- 


taking. Upon mature reflection, it was thought ad- 


viſeable, inſtead of immediately proceeding to the 
conſideration of the object propoſed laſt year, to re- 
vert backward, and to give, in this and ſome ſucceed- 
ing Volumes, a conciſe view of the State of Know- 


ledge, Literature, and Taſte, in Great Britain, from 
the earlieſt Times to the Death of Queen Anne. This | 
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is in itſelf both a pleaſing, and inſtructive ſubject; 
and, when completed, will enable us to proſecute 
the remainder of our deſign with peculiar ad- 
vantage, n 


We have only farther to add, with relation to the 
preſent volume, that we hope it will be apparent, 
from the various and intereſting articles of which 
it is compoſed, that we have not remitted in our 

diligent endeavours to render the work deſerving 
of the continuance of that approbation which it 
| bath hitherto met with from the public. 
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A SHORT View of the State of Knowledge, Literaturs; and Taftes. 
in this Country, from the earlieft Times to the Norman Congueſt. i 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN HISTORY: 
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State of Affairs at the Cloſe of the Year 1781. Meeting of Parliament. 
Speech from the Throne. Addreſſes moved for in both Houſes, aud comſe- 
quent Debates, — | — — 3 

N | | 

Notice given by Mr. Burke, of an intended Motion relative to the Conduct 

2 Britiſh Commanders at the Iſland of St. Euſtatius. Debate on a 

otion of Mr. Minchin, that an Account ſhould be laid before a. Commit- 
tee of the Houſe, of the Nas al Stores in the D:ck-yards, and of the Ex- 
penditure of the Navy. The Motion withdrawn. Debate on a Motion of 
Sir Grey Cooper, that the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a Committee of 
Supply. Motion made by. General Smith, that the C ommittee 212 to 
inquire into the Cauſes of the War in the Carnatic, ſhould alſo be igſtruct᷑- 
ed to inquire into the Cauſes and Conduct of the Maratta War. Mr. 
Burke's Labs, that the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a Committee, to 
inquire into the Conduct of the Britiſh Commanders at St. Euſtatius, 162 
jected upon a Diviſion, —— — 14 
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Debate on the Number of Seamen to be raiſed for the Serwite of the Year 
1782: Debate on a very important Motion of Sir James Lowther, that it 
Should be reſolved by that Houſe, that the War carried on againſ? the- Ame- 
rican Colonies had been ineffetual to the Purpoſes for which it was under- 
taken, ana that all farther Attempts to reduce the American by Forte muff be 
' injurious to the true Interefis of Great Britain. The Motion wigorouſly 
"ſupported, but at length rejected, in Conſequence of a Majority voting for 
the Order of the Day. — — 20 


GH A: Pi. F. : 1 
Debate in the Houſe of Commons on the Army Eflimates, Notice given by \. 
Mr. Burke of an intended Motion, for Leave to bring in a Bill, in Order 
to obwiate Difficultics arifing from the preſent Mode of exchanging the Ame- 
rican Priſoners. The Caſe of Mr. Laurens, late Preſident of the Congress, 
fated to the Houſe, with Particulars of the Hardſhips ſuffered by hats 


| CO, TENT: Ly 
1 Gentleman in the Tower. Motion made by General Burgoyne, that Copies 
| all Correſpondence between his Majefly's Minifters, and Commanders in 
| Chief in North America, relative to the Exchange of Priſoners, ſhould be 
laid before the Houſe, mw e 


PE. C H A P. V. 

| Debate in the Houſe of Peers, on a Motion of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
| that the Land and Malt Tax Bill ſhould be pofiponed. Debate in the Houſe 
1 of Commons, on a Motion of Sir Grey Cooper, that the Houſe ſhould be ad- 


gourned. Petition from Mr. Laurens, late Preſident of the Congreſs, pre- 
ſented to the Houſe by Mr. Burke. Receſs, 50 
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Afairs of Ireland. Exertions of the Inhabitants of that Kingdom to 

cure important conflitutional Reformations, and to aſſert the (Ah wa . 
of their own Parliament on that of Great Rritain. Meeting at Pun- 
gannon, of the Repreſentatives of the N. — the Province of Ulſter, 
Reſolutions of that Meeting. Motion made by Mr. Grattan, in the Iriſb 
Houſe of Commons, for preſenting an Addreſs to his Majeſty, declarat 
of the Independence of the Iriſh Parliament. The Motion rejected. A 
cond Attempt made by Mr. Grattan, to procure a Parliamentary Decla- 
ration of Rights, crowned with Succeſs. Liberal Grant of the Iriſh Par- 


liament to that Gentleman for his public Services, ' Laws paſſed in Favour 
of the Roman Catholics, — — 


C H A FP. VII. 


Afairs of Holland. Diſcontents on Account of Duke Lewis of Brunſwick 
 Wolfenbuttle. Speech of the Baron Vander Capellen, in the Aſſembly of the 
States of Guelderland. Letter from the Deputies of the States of Frieze 
land to the Stadtholder. Memorial preſented to the States-General by Mr. 
Adams, as Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the United States of North Ames 
rica. The Memorial taken into Conſideration by the States. General, ub 

publicly admit that Gentlemun in the Charadler of Ambaſſador from Ame- 
rica. Unhappy Situation of the Republic of Geneva, in Conſequence of © 

its internal Commotions, and the Interpoſition of other Powers. Appli- 
cation of the Citizens of Geheva to the Earl of Abingdon. Generous Be- 
baviour of the Inhaditants of Ireland to the diftreſſed Geneveſe. Condutt 
of the Emperor of Germany. Viſit of the Pope to his imperial Majeſty at 
59 


Fiennas — — 


C H A P. VIII. 


Meeung of Parliament after the Receſs, Motion made by Mr. Fox, to in- 
uire into the Cauſes of the Want of Succeſs of bis Majeſty's Naval Forces. 
Burde preſents to the Houſe a Petition from Mr. Hohen, the Jew, ⁊ubo 

had been deprived of all his Property by the Britiſh Commanders at the 
© {land of St. Eaſtatius. Motion made by the Dake of Richmond, that 


Papers 
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Papers ſhould be laid before the Houſe of Peers, relative to the Exerttivn 
of Colonel Haynes in South Carolina. The Motion refected. ay — from 
the Secret Committee, appointed to inquire into the Canſes of the War in the 
Carnatic, and into the Condition of the Britiſh Poſſeſſions in thoſe Parts, 
Remarkable Facts flated in thoſe Reports, and particularly reſdecting Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, late Governor of Madras. | "7 ot 
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CHAP: IX. 


Debate on a Motion of the Marquis of Carmarthen, that it ald be reſolved, 
that it was derogatory to the Honour of the Houſe of Peers, that Lord 
George Germain ſhould be raiſed to a Seat in that Houſe. The Motion re- 
jected, by a Majority voting for an Adjournment. Debate in the Houſe of 
Commons on the Management of the Navy in the Year 1781. A Vote of 
Cenſare moved for by Mr. Fox. The Motion rejected by a ſmall Majority. 
Motions made by the Duke of Chandos, for the Produftion of P r- 
lative to the ations of the Britiſh Army in America. Second Debate 
in the Houſe of Peers, on the Diſhonour ſuſtained by that Houſe, in Con- 
ſequence of the Promotion 75 Lord Viſcount Sackville. Proteſt entered 
againſt his Advancement to the Peerage. £7 71 
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Debate in the Houſe of Commons, relative to the Muting A. Remarks on 
the Promotion of General Arnold in the Britiſh Service. Motion made by 
General Burgoyne, that an Amendment ſhould be made in the Mutiny AF, 
in order to render it practicable for him to be brought to Trial, The Motion 
withdrawn. Debate on # renewed Motion of Mr. Fox, relative tFthe 
Miſmanagement of the A fairs of the Navy. 84 
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Debate on the Motion of General Conway, that an Addreſi ſhould be preſented 
2 the Houſe: of Commons to his Majeſty, beſeeching him to take into his 
onfideration the Calamities of the American war, and to adopt the proper 

Meaſures for putting a flop to any farther Proſecution = it. The Motion | 

loft only by a fingle Vote. The Budget opened by the Miniffer, Uprvards 

of Twenty-two Millions required for the Service of the Tear 11782, 14 

Loan propoſed of Thirteen Millions Five Hundred Thouſand Pounds, The 

Minifter"s Requifitions agreed to by the Houſe, ; | 90 


A ſecond Motion made by General Conway, againft any farther Proſecution 0 

the American War. The Motion agreed to by the Houſe. A\ſuitable Ad- 
dreſs preſented to the King. His Majefly's Anſwer. A ſecond Adareſs to 
his May:fly. Reſolution of the Hoꝛſe, in Conſequence of a Motion of Ge- 
neral Conway, That all thoſe would be confidered by that* Houſe as Enemies 
to his Majeſly and this Country, <vho ſhould adviſe, or by any Means ar- 
. temp!, the farther Proſecution of offenſive War on the Continent of North 
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America, 


Peace commenced at Paris. An Offer, from his Britannic 
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America, for the Purpoſe of reducing the rewolled Colonies to Obedience by 
Force. Motions made in the Houſe of Peers, by the Duke of Chandos, re- 


lative to the Surrender of Earl Cornwallis and bis Army. 96 
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Debate on a Motion of Lord Jobn C avendiſh, intended to precede others, in- 


puting the public Calamities to the Want of Forefight and Ability in his 
Majefly's Minifters. The Motion rejected, upon a Diviſion, by a Motion 


or the Order of the Day being carried by a ſmall Majority. New Taxes 
| Propoſed by the Miniſter. A Motion made by Sir Jobn Rous, declaring that 
- the Houſe of Commons could have no farther Confidence in the Minifters 


robo had the Direction of public ¶ Fairs, rejected by a ſmall Majority. A 
ſimilar Motion intended to have been made by the Earl of Surrey, but with 
drawn, in Conſequence of a Declaration of Lord North. 101 
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Complete Chou in the Adminiſtration. Peace the firſt Objeft of Attention to 


the New Minifirys The neceſſary Steps for its Attainment immediately 
adopted. Overtures made to the States: general. P—_— a general 

efty » 40 ac- 
knowledge the Independence of the United States of America. Debate in the 
Houſe of Commons on the Mair. of Ireland, in Conſequence of a Motion 


made by Mr. Eden, for repealing the Declaratory Law, reſpecting Ireland, 
of the 6th of George 10 2 otion withdrawn. 107 
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Meſſage from the King to both Houſes, relative to the Afairs Ireland. 


Meaſures adopted to conciliate the Minds of the Inhabitants of that King- 
dom. The A of the 6th of George J. for ſecuring the Dependency of the 
Kingdom of Ireland upon the Crown of Great Britain, repealed. Di/- 
contents in Scotland. — — 112 
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Debate in the Houſe of Commons on Eaft India Affairs. Sundry Reſolutions 
on that Subject moved for by the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and General 
Smith, Chairman of the Secret and Select Committees, gue to by the Houſe. 


Votes of Cenſure againſt Warren Haſtings, Eſq. Governor of Bengal, 
and Sir Elyah Impey, Chief Fuſtice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 
An Act paſſed to rejirain Sir Thomas Rumbold, and others, from going out 
of the Kingdom, or alienating their Effetts, A Variety of als Ho- 


lutions, relative to ZTaſ India Affairs, agreed to by the Houſe. 118 
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Meſage frim the King to both Houſes, relative to the Retrenchment of the 
Civil Lift Expenditure, and the Eftabliſhment of a Syflem of public Oeco- 
nomy. An Ad paſſed for excluding Cuftom-houſe and Exciſe-officers from 
voting at Elections of Members of the Houſe f Commons, An Act paſſed 

to exclude Contrafters from being Members of that Houſe. The Orders and 
Reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons, reſpecting the Middleſex EleHion, 
expunged from the Fournals of that Houſe, An dd paſſed for aboliſhing 
the Board F Trade, the Board of Works, and the Great Wardrobe ; for 
aboliſhing the Offices of third Secretary of State, Treaſurer of the Chamber, 
Cofferer of the Houſhold, the Lords of Police in Scotland, and warious 
other Offices ; and for making Provifion for the Diſ. harge of the Civil 
Li Delle. — | — „ 
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Naval and Military Tranſa#ions in the Weft Indies. The Iſland of Newis 
taken by the French. Stirmiſbes between the Engliſh and French Fleets. 
St. Chriflopher”s taken by the French. Signal Victory obtained by the Britiſh 
Fleet under Admiral Rodney, over the French Fleet, under the Command of 
the Count de Grafſe. Loſs of the Royal George, and other Britiſh Ships. 
The [land of Minorca taken by the Spaniards. Loſs of the Bahama andi. 

Gallant Defence of Gibraltar by General Elliot. Defirud#i.n of ten batter- 
ing Ships 75 the Spaniards, by Captain Curtis, Gibraltar relieved by Lord 
. ires at C onſtantinople, | 129 
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Meetings in different Parts of the Kingdom, for the Purpoſe of obtaining a 
more equal Repreſentation of the People in Parliament. Debate in the 
Houſe of Commons, on a Motion of Mr. William Pitt, that a Committee 
Should inted to inquire into the State i 4 the Repreſentation in Par- 
liament. The Motion rejected upon a Divifion, Circular Letters ſent to 
the Magiſtrates of principal Towns, relat. ve to raifing Corps for the De- 
Fence of the Kingdom. Reports of the Commiſſioners appointed to examine, 
take, and flate the public Accounts of the Kingdom, preſented to the Houſe 
of Commons. A tat eſented by the Earl of Abingdon to the Houſe 
of Peers, aſſerting the Right of the Britiſh Parliament to paſs Laws ta 
regulate and controul the external Commerce or foreign Trade of Ireland, 
and all other Parts of the Britiſh Dominions. The Bill rejected by the 
Houſe. — — | 137 
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Death of the „ of Rockingham. The Earl of Shelburne appointed 
firfl Lord of the reaſury. 7 F Mr. Fox, Lord Fobn Cavendiſh, 
Mr. Burke, and other Gentlemen in Office. Mr. Fox flates in the Houſe 
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of Commons the Reaſons for his Reſignation, Obſervations made in the 
Houſe of Peers by the Earl of Shelburne. Speech from the Throne, Pro- 
rogation of Parliament. — — 143 


. XXL. 


American Affairs. Arrival of Sir Guy Carleton at New York, Notice given 

to General Waſhington, by General Carleton and Admiral Digby, of the Ne- 

| gociations for a general Peace, and of his Majefly's Intention to acknowledge 

the Independency of the Thirteen Provinces. Execution of Captain Huday 

in America. Reſolution formed to execute a Britiſh Officer by way of Re- 

taliation. Provifional Articles of Peace ſigned at Paris, by the Britiſh and 

' American Commiſſioners, in which the Thirteen United Colonies are acknoww- 

ledged to be Free, Sovereign, and Independent States. Tranſafions in the 
Eaft Indies. Viflory obtained by Sir Eyre Coote over Hyder Ally. Other 
military Actions. Engagements between the Engliſh and French Fleets, 152 


PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 


Capt. Caldwell”s Account of the Capture of ſeveral French Prizes, (3) 
Lieutenant-colonel Stewart's Account of the Action at Eataw Springs in South 
Carolina, — — 07 
General Murray's Account of the Surrender of the Hand of Minorca, 2 
the Articles of Capitulation, — — — (14) 
Addreſi of the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of the City of 
London, to his Majeſly, on the Change of Miniſtry, | (23) 
Account of the Capture of a French Seventy-four Gun Ship, and ſeveral other 
Veſſels, by Captain JOS... — (25) 
Admiral Rodney's Account of a fignal Victory obtained by him over the French - 


Fleet under the Command of the Count de Graſſe, (30) 
Sir Edward Hughes's Account of the taking of Negapatam, and various mi- 
 litary Operations in the Eaſt Indies, ; — (37) 
Sir Eyre Coote's Account of a 5's obtained by him over Hyder Ally, $97) 
Account of the Surrender of the Bahama Iſlands, — l 
Inſcription on the Monument erected to the Memory of the Earl of C 1 
| ) 
Deſtruction of ſome of the Spaniſh Batteries at Gibraltar, | (Ge) 
Lord Howe's Account of his relieving Gibraltar, — (64) 
Deſtruction of the Spaniſh battering Ships, — a (66)-(;0) 
8r Edward Hughes's Account of an Action between the Engliſh aud French 
Fleets in the Eaſt Indies, | ... (55) 
Petition of the Freeholders of the County of York relative to parliamentary 
1 — | — (83) 
Births in the Year 1782, — — (88) 
Marriages, —— — (89) 
1 — cc — (91) 


. ; (95) 
Parliament paſſed from Now. 27, 1781, to Faly 11, 1782, (98) 
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* of @ Letter = Sir Guy Carleton to his . General 9 

. relative to the . of Colonel Jſaac Haynes in South Caraline 
{161) 

Sketch of a Plan for raiſing a Conflitutional Force in the Towns, Cities, and 


Counties of Great Britain; being an n Article by Article, to the Plas 
ſed by Lord Shelburne, — (163) 


| Letter from the Earl of Buchan to the Porn of Scotland, \ 11h 64) 


Letters from the Right Honourable Thomas T own/hend, one of hig Majefty s 
principal Secretaries of State, to ſeveral of the Lord Lieutenants of Counties, 


relative to a new Scheme of giving County Names to the different Re- 
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Copy of @ Letter from the Right Hon. Gen. Conway, —— 
T Majeſty's Land Forces, to Major-General Sir Robert Pigut, Gary A. 


| Copy of a Letter from the Commander in Chief of his | arefty's Forces, 7 


the Commanding Officer of the forty-ſeventh Regiment, (ibid.) 
Letter from the Right Hon. Thomas Townſhend, one of bis Majeſty's Principal 


Secretaries of State, to the Chairman of the Seſſions of the Peace for the 
County of Middleſex, — — 168) 
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Letter addreſſed to Sir Guy Carleton, written by Mr. Paine, (Author of the 
celebrated hag entitled Common Senſe) and publiſhed i in the 1 J 


vania Packet, June 1, 1782, —— 
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The Subflance of a Treaty lately 8 betwegn their High ; Mightinſs the 
States General, and the United States of America, > (172) 
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Some Account of the Kalmuck Tartars, — 7 
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F we look back to the beginnings of nations, we ſha 
1 find them to have been in a ſtate of ignorance and barbas 
rity, and that they continued a long time in that condition, 
Nox, indeed, could it, from the .nature.of things, be other- 
wiſe; unleſs countries ſhould happen to be peopled by large 
colonies, from ſocieties that have already arrived to a conſi- 
derable perfection of knowledge and government, which 
could not poſſibly be the caſe in early periods. The per- 
ſons who originally ſettled in theſe fernoter parts of Europe, 
being rude and unpoliſhed themſelves, were able to carry 
nothing along with them but their own ſavage mantiers, and 
their own groſs conceptions. © c } fr ns 
The firſt inhabitants of an uncultivated region, are gene- 
rally ſuch as the want of proviſions hath urged to ſeek for new 
dwellings, or ſuch as have been expelled from their poſſeſſions 
by powerful invaders; and their prime object is to ſecure a 
bare ſubſiſtence; ſo that they have neither inclination not lei- 
1782, | 3 ſure 
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ſure to purſue any other concern. What they immediately 
appty to, is white they remain few in number; - 
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this will be the only way of life in which they engage, | 
way of life, that leaves no room for mental improvements. 
The next ſtage is paſturage, which, conducted in the ram- 
bling manner of ancient times, affords little ſcope for the 
progreſs of knowlege., ; Then: ſucceeds agriculture, which 
brings on a more civilized ſtate of ſociety, though very di- 
ftant from confiderable advancements. The lat ſtep is re- 
. government, large cities, And extended commerce. 
ven theſe muſt have flouriſhed for a period; plenty and 
riches muſt have taken place; there muſt be a certain degree 
of ſecurity and liberty, and a variety of concurring circum- 
ſtances, before the arts and ſciences can arrive to any ſort 
of eminence and luſtre, We ſhalt nor, therefore, = ſur- 
priſed to find that they are the work of many generations, 
Though England might be peopled ſeveral centuries be- 
fore the firſt accounts we have of it, yet the barbarous con- 
dition in which we perceive it to have been, is no more than 
what might rationally be expected. At the time when Cæſar 
invaded the ifland, even huſbandry does not ſeem to have 
been univerſally followed. Cattle conſtituted the chief 
wealth of numbers of the tribes that were ſettled in our 
country; and as to their towns, they, were only woods ſur- 
rounded with a ditch, and barricadoed with trees, where the 
inhabitants encloſed their wives, their children, their do- 
meſtics, and their flocks, in order to preſetve them from 
the attacks of their enemies. The low ſtate of knowledge 
and refinement to which they had arrived, may be collected 
from the practice ſo confidently ſaid to have prevailed among 
them, of ſeveral brothers and friends having their wives in 
common. This practice, if it really exiſted, may be con- 
fidered as a ſure teſt of their barbarity ; for though the Bri- 
th lady, in her ſmart reply to the empreſs Julia, made as 
good a defence of it as could well be done, yet it is certain 
that no ſuch cuſtom would be allowed in any nation that 
had advanced to the leaſt degree of civilization, 13 
Our anceſtors, however, do not appear to have been 
without ſome {kill in war. För though, in this reſpect, 
they were greatly inferior to the Romans, yet they con Pe 
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1 their oppoſition to Ceſar, in a manner that redounds 
ighly to their credit, conſideripg the amazing abilities of 
at general, and the excellent diſcipline of his army. The 
Wc pravity of mankind has brought the wretched arts of 
nutual deſtruction much ſooner to perfection than thoſe 
Which refine the ſoul, and are calculated to adorn, improve, 
d bleſs ſociety. | 
But the objects which moſt excite our attention, in a ſur- 
ey of the ſtate of knowledge among us, before the con- 
Hoeſt of the iſlands by the Romans, are the Druids. They 
have been highly ſpoken of by ſeveral writers; fo that 
ur conception of theſe men is attended with a peculiar ve- 
Wcration, and we are ready to look upon them as having been 
perſons of very extraordinary accompliſhments. This de- 
eption has been aſſiſted by our poets, who have ſpread a 
glory round them, and have painted them in a manner that 
Niſpoſes us to regard them as almoſt divine. But if we 
educe our ideas to the teſt of ſober reaſon, we ſhall not 
nd much in the Druids, that was particularly excellent 
and valuable, They were the prieſts of the time, and, like 
other prieſts, had addreſs and ſubtilty enough to acquire a 
aſt authority, and to keep the people in abſolute ſubjection. 
hey were, likewiſe, magiſtrates as well as prieſts, and had 
he determination of civil cauſes ; a circumſtance which was 
he natural effe&, both of their ſuperior quality, and ſupe- 
rior knowledge; for what knowledge then prevailed, was 
principally confined to them. However, the remains we 
have of the Druids, do not give us a very high opinion of 
he progreſs they had made, though undoubtedly they went 
ar beyond the reſt of their covntrymen, and it is probable, 
that individuals among them might be men of great wiſdom. 
They entertained the notion of tranſmigration, a notion 
which has ſpread from the fartheſt Eaſt to the remoteſt Weſt, 
and which has been ſo widely embraced, that a philoſophical 
perſon cannot help looking on this fact as a ſingular phæno- 
mon in the hiſtory of human nature, and imagibing that 
either there is ſomething in it very natural to the uninlightened 
mind of man, or that it proceeded from an ancient and ge- 
neral tradition, This fact ſtrengthens the opinion advanced 
by ſome learned men, that the Druids much reſembled the 
a 2 Perſian 
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from the Eaſt, The beſt principles advanced by the Druids, 
were, that the Deity is one, and infinite, and that his wor- 


ſhip ought not to be confined within walls; that all things 


.derive their origin from heaven ; that the ſoul is immortal; 
and that children ſhould be educated with the utmoſt care. 
But their prodigious veneration for the miſletoe, and the 
great effects they attributed to it; their opinion that the 
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Perſian Magi, and that their knowledge was originally derived 
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moon is a ſovercign remedy for diſeaſes, with others of their 


ſegtimenis and cuſtoms, ſhewed a ſtrong fuperſtition ; as 
their prohibiting an intercourſe with ſtrangers, if not merely 
a political law, teſtified a ſavageneſs of manners; and their 
allowance, nay command, of human ſacrifices, carries in it 
the evidence of the moſt ſhocking cruelty. In truth, they 


were little more than the barbarous prieſts of a barbarous and Ml 


unlettered people. Their knowledge is ſaid to have reached 
to phyſics, to the mathematics, to aſtronomy, and to me- 
dicine; but as it was never committed to writing, it could 
not be very extenſive. Indeed, it chiefly conſiſted of the 
arcana of theit doctrines and worſhip, and had a ſpecial relation 
to magic. Whatever their wiſdom was, if we may credit 
the teſtimony of Cæſar, it was found here in greater per- 
fection than in Gaul; whence children were ſent into Bri- 
tain, to be inſtructed in the diſcipline of the Druids, The 
ſame eminent author informs us, that it had its original in 
this country, but that is a circumſtance much diſputed. 

There were, likewiſe, prieſts of an inferior order, called 
Bards, whoſe principal buſineſs was to celebrate the praiſes 
-of the gods and departed heroes, in odes and verſes; and-to 
ſing them to their harps, at their religious aſſemblies, pub- 
lic feſtivals, and private entertainments. Theſe men were, 
in fact, the heralds, the chronologers, and the hiſtorians, 
as well as the poets of the land; for they kept up the me- 
mory of illuſtrious tranſactions, and, by their compoſitions, 
which tradition handed down to poſterity, they tranſmitted 
from age to age the names and characters of patriots and 
warriors. It is remarkable that ſuch a ſet of perſons ſubſiſt- 
ed in almoſt all nations. The divine Homer himſelf can be 
conſidered as no other than one of them; whoſe confummare 
excellency of genius, together with a number of concurring 
| cCircum- 
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WWircumſtances, contributed to preſerve his works from 
.Sblivion, and to raiſe him to the higheſt ſeat in the temple 
f fame. Bards have been found in many countries, and 
ontinued in Scotland and Ireland nearly to our own 


rtal 

care, Ways. As to the ancient Britiſh ones, we have few re- * 
| the ains of their productions; but we may venture to pro- 

t the! ounce that many of them were truly valuable, as poetry 
their often an effort of mere genius and imagination, and 

; asoes not require the advantage of cultivated times, to bring 
rely t to ſome degree of maturity, That of our anceſtors was, 
their Ho doubt, very incorrect, and might not be formed accord- 

in it ng to the rules of modern rntieilfn, and the refinements of 
they odern wiſdom ; but we may be certain there was often in it 


noble ſublimity, fimplicity, and pathos, and that it was 


and | 

-hed ighly figurative, which is always the caſe with regard to in- 
me- ant ſocieties, which have not acquired a variety of abſtract 
zula und general terms. The Erſe poems publiſhed under the 
the yame of Oſſian, whatever modern additions may have been 
tion WEHnade to them, have afforded an admirable ſpecimen of 
edi hat might be the conceptions of our ancient bards. The 
pet-emains, likewiſe, of Taliefin, and of other Welch poets, 
Bri- will farther aſſiſt us in forming a competent judgment up- 
The Won the ſubject. EC En ES) wg 


We are informed, alſo, that there was another order of 
erſons, called Eubates, who applied themſelves to the con- 


led templation of the works of nature, and the ſtudy of philoſo- 
iſes phy. What progreſs they made we are not told; but as true 
Ito ſcience was then little known in any part of the world, and 
ub- much leſs in ſo ignorant and uncivilized a country, we may 


be well aſſured their diſcoveries were not confiderable, It 
ſhould ſeem probable that they were only a ſet of diviners, 
who pretended to foretel future events. | | | 
Such was the general ſtate of things till the iſland came 
under the dominion of the Cæſars, which may be conſi- 
dered as a new epocha in the hiſtory of the knowledge of 
ancient Britain, Whoever has a ſtrong regard to the cauſe 
of freedom, can ſcarcely avoid being filled with indignation, 
when he beholds the Romans ſpreading deſolation and 
ſlaughter around them; wantonly ſubdujng the nations of 
the earth, and ynjuſtly depriving them of their liberty. 
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We cannot help, however, admiring the ſecret diſpoſitions 
and wiſdom of Providence, which rendered that people, un- 
known to themſelves, the inſtrument of carrying on the 
divine purpoſes, in the moral government of the world. It 
was their ſole intention to obtain power, wealth, and re» 
nown, and to ſubje& the world to their yoke. But all this 
time they were working the will of Heaven, poliſhing. and 
adorning the places with arts, which they conquered by their 
arms, diffuſing knowledge in general, and paving the way 
for the Chriſtian knowledge in particular. During the warm 
conteſts that ſubſiſted between the Romans and the Britons, ü 
when the latter ſo gloriouſly, ſo bravely, though ſo unſucceſ- 
fully, ſtruggled to maintain their independence, little pro- 
greſs could be made in literature. But when the country 
was peaceably ſettled into a province, then civility began ta 
ſpread itſelf, the ſciences to be cultivated, and taſte to be 
refined, It was Agricola who completed our reduction; 
and Tacitus has informed us, that under the dominion of 
that excellent governor, the Britiſh nobles ſtudied the Roman 
learning, and valued themſelves on their magnificence, and 
politeneſs; becoming pleaſed with what were, in fact, the i 
badges of their ſlavery. 1 12K 1 
It is diſagreeable to reflect that the increafing wiſdom of 
our anceſtors, ſhould be owing, in a good meaſure, to the loſs 
of their liberty: but then it ought to be conſidered that the 
liberty they were deprived of, was very different from the ra» 
tional, noble, and improved freedom by which we are now 
ſo happily diſtinguiſhed, It was only a fierce barbarous kind 
of independence, that, perhaps was not ill exchanged for the 
ſuperior underſtanding, the civilized manners, and the ſocial 
enjoyments of the Roman government. However this may 
have been, we are told that the arts and ſciences flouriſhed 
here, as much as in other parts of the empire. But it muſt 
be remembered that, at the time we are ſpeaking of, taſte 
and literature were upon the decline in Rome itſelf; and, 
therefore, the ſtate of them in Britain, muſt partake of the 
corruption which began at the fountain. During this inter- 
val, there were, no doubt, ſchools of philoſophy, and ſeveral 
eminent men, But what ſchools were eſtabliſhed, what men 
were celebrated, we ate not able to ſay; no traces of them 
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being now to be found. The confuſions that ſucceeded, 
deſtroyed all the remains of learning, and left a blank in 
this period which cannot be filled up. 0 | 
But there is one event belonging to this æra, which, be- 
fides its own immenſe importance in other views, deſerves 
to be mentioned as a grand circumſtance in the hiſtory of 
knowledge; and that is, the propaganon af Chriſtianity in 
che iſland. It is not neceſſary to our deſign, to make any 
enquiry concerning the perſon by whom the religion of 
I Jeſus was firſt preached, or the exact time in which it was 
WF iotroduced. Suppofing we reject all conjectures of its being 
ME promulged by the apoſtles, or their immediate diſciples, it is 
= probable that it was very ſoon communicated to the Britons, 
lt might be gaining ground, and ſpread greatly, before it 
WS received a civil eſtabliſhment, as we are informed of many 
martyrs, who witneſſed to the truth under the perſecution 
raiſed by the emperor Dioclefian, From the days of Con» 
ſtantine, the Goſpel would, no doubt, be much diffuſed, 
and generally embraced. Accordingly, we are aſſured, that 
three Britiſh biſhops aſſiſted at the council of Arles, A. D. 
314, and ſubſcribed the acts of that council. We read, 
alſo, that ſome of them were preſent at the council of Ari» 
minium, in 359, | | 
Now ſo illuſtrious an event, as the propagation of Chriſti» 
anity in this'country, could not take place without bringing 
along with it a mighty change in the ſtate of knowledge. 
All Foſs who embraced our holy religion, were turned from 
groſs idolatry and abſurd ſuperſtitions, to the belief and wor- 
ſhip of one God ; obtained a clear acquaintance with their 
duty; and had their underſtandings enlarged with the per- 
ſuaſion and hopes of eternal life, Independently of the glo- 
rious ſpiritual confequences derived from the revelation of 
Jeſus, the reception of it was a vaſt acceſſion, of wiſdom z as 
it contributed, in other reſpects, to expand the minds, and 
ſoften the manners of our anceſtors, It would not, in 
thoſe ſimple times, when human reaſon was more imperfect 
than it now is, produce. fuch noble and extended views of 
things as we can at preſent attain ; eſpecially, conficering 
how ſoon errors and ſuperſtitions began-to be mixed with 
the Goſpel, Nevertheleſs, it had not been corrupted ſo much 
| 24 as 
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as it hereafter was; and, during the purer ages, it might | | | 


greatly promote juſt and rational ſentiments in general. 


What the particular ſtate of religious knowledge was, it 


1sdifficult to aſcertain : but we find that doQrinal diſputes 
agitated men in thoſe days, as well as in ſucceeding periods, 
The notions of Arius are ſaid to have been embraced in this 
country ; and it is an undoubted fact, that Pelagianiſm was 
very prevalent, It was ſo prevalent, as to occaſion ſharp con- 
troverſies; and ſome biſhops were ſent over from Gaul to 
recover the Britons to the oppoſite opinions, but without any 
laſting ſucceſs. About the time of theſe diſputes, Dubricius 
and others, by the direction of Germanus, biſhop of Aux- 
erre, founded ſchools, which afterwards produced ſeveral 
conſiderable men. T1 

If we look for perſons who were particularly eminent, 
during the period we have treated of, which takes, in the 
deſertion of the iſſand by the Romans, and reaches to the 
introduction of the Saxons, we ſhall meet with one only, 
whoſe name ſtill continues to be mentioned. This is Pela- 
gius bimſelf, who was a native of Britain, and ſome of 
whoſe works are till extant. His fame chiefly ariſes from 
the figure he made in foreign parts; for he did not return 
to propagate his doctrines in his own country, but ſent hi- 
ther his diſciple Agricola for -that purpoſe. Pelagius has 
been held forth, in all ages, as an arch-heretic, and an ob- 
ject of the utmoſt deteſtation, For this, we apprehend, 
there is no ſufficient reaſon. Some of his principles might 
be erroneous and abſurd, but ſurely not enough ſo, to merit 
the reproaches with which his name hath been handed down 
to poſterity. However, he had addreſs enough almoſt to 
pervert the church of Rome itſelf ; and would probably 
have effected his ſcheme, if the African clergy, who were 
rigid followers of St. Auſtin, had not exerted themſelves 
againſt him with the utmoſt zeal and aſſiduity. Celeſtinus, 
a Scotſman by birth, afterwards rendered himſelf very con- 
ſpicuous abroad, by propagating and defending the ſenti- 
ments of Pelagius. ws ? 

W hatever the ſtate of knowledge might be, in this iſland, 
before the inttoduction of the Saxons, it certainly received a 
great change for the worſe, at that periad, The repeated 

|  mvaſions 
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invaſions of thoſe barbarians, the wars they raiſed, and the 
deſolations they occafioned, ſpread a general confuſion, dif- . 
peried the Britons to the remoteſt parts of the country, de- 
ſtroyed the monuments of learning, and left no room for 
the improvement and cultivation of the mind, © 
The few literary records we have, relate only to ſuch 
perſons as lived where the Saxons did not reach. The 
ſchools founded by Dubricius and Iltutus, in North Wales, 
produced ſeveral 'men whoſe names have been tranſmitted 
with honour to poſterity ; though in fact, we are but little 
acquainted with their real attainments. Among theſe were 
Patrick and David, who exerted themſelves much in preach- 
ing the Goſpel, and whom the ſuperſtition of later-ages hath 
adyanced into tutelary ſaints, the firſt of Ireland, and the 
ſecond of Wales. Great things are ſaid concerning the 
State of Literature in Ireland, at and after the time of St. 
Patrick's flouriſhing in that country, The matter has pro- 
bably been ſomewhat exaggerated; but it is certain that 
the Iriſh had then a confiderable degree of learning among 
them; we mean of ſuch learning as the age afforded, + 
At this period, the monaſtery of Bangor, in North 
Wales, was particularly famous tor the education of youth. 
A. number of ſcholars were brought up in it, who made 
ſome figure in their days ; and among the reſt, Gildas, who 
wrote a treatiſe upon the deſtruction of Britain, and from 
whom we principally derive our information concernin 
the ſtate of things, during the latter end of the fifth, and 
part of the ſixth century. „ 044415, OY ELLA | 
Likewiſe Columba, or Columbanus, a celebrated prieſt, 
founded, about the ſame time, two monaſteries, one 
in Ireland, and the other in Jona, a little iſland of the 
Hebrides, near Scotland, the latter of which became a very 
illuſtrious ſeminary, and produced, for many years, the 
moſt eminent divines-of the age; the divines who chiefly 
contributed to the converſion of the Saxons, in the North 
of England, | | 1 e 
To the Saxons let us now direct our view, and, with re- 
ſpect to knowledge, we ſhall find them in a diſmal ſituation. 
They were in the loweſt condition of ignorance, rudeneſs, 


and barbarity; their religious worſhip conſiſted of the groſſeſt 


. 


ido- 
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idolatry ; and they ſacrificed priſoners of war to the Gods. 

The firſt circumſtance of any note among them was the re: 
ception of the Goſpel, by Ethelbert, the king of Kent, and 
his ſubjects. His queen Bertha, who was niece to Chilperic, 
king of Paris, and a Chriſtian, had, together with Lind- 
hard, a biſhop, as it is ſaid, of piety and learning, who at- 
tended her from France, prepared the way for this great 
event, by converting ſeveral perſons, and by producing a 
favourable diſpoſition in the mind of her huſband, But the 
rand work was carried on by Auſtin, and other monks, 
Gr by pope Gregory from Rome. One thing in this affair 
deſerves to be taken notice of, which is, that Ethelbert, 
whether it was owing to the good impreſſions of his lady, 
or the natural dictates of reaſon working in his own rude, 
but unprejudiced, . allowed to his people the 
utmoſt liberty of conſcience. He treated the miſſionaries 
with reſpe&, heard them with attention, and permitted them 
to. propagate their doEtrines without interruption. Both be- 
fore and after he had embraced Chriſtianity, he left his ſub- 
jects to an entire freedom of judging — acting for them- 
ſelves. His converſion, however, was followed by that of 
the whole nation; a fact the leſs to be wondered at, when 
we confider that barbarians, having no ſettled ſentiments, 
are, in general, ready to receive any which are offered by 
fuch as excel them in knowledge ; and eſpecially, when en- 
couraged by the example of their own prince. This is con- 
firmed by a variety of inſtances in the hiſtory of the world; 
for we ſhall uſually find that the ignorant and un- 
poliſhed conquerors of a civilized country ſubmitted, with- 
out much hefitation, to the religion of the people they had 

ſubdued, | | 

As to the change that was produced, by Auſtin and his 
attendants, in the principles and manners of the Saxons, it 
was not, to ſpeak even the moſt favourably of it, by any 
means ſo happy an alteration as would have been ef- 
fected, had the Goſpel been preached in purer ages. The 
truth, at that periad, was mixed with ſuch error and ſuper- 
ſtition, that the underſtandings of our anceſtors could not 
be ſo greatly enlarged by their reception of Chriſtianity, as 
at firſt we might be apt to ſuppoſe, However upright the 
inten- 


- 
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aatentions of Auſtin might be, that he was himſelf a weak 
man appears from the trifling, and even ridiculous,” queſ- 


ions which he required a ſolution of from pope Gregory. 

This being the caſe, his diſciples muſt at beſt, have been 
more ignorant than their maſter. Beſides, what kind of diſ- 
ciples they were, may be collected from the vaſt numbers of 
them who were made in a very ſhort ſpace of time. It was no 
age of inſpiration or miracles; and therefore it was impoſlible 


for ſuch multitudes of perſons to be properly inſtructed in fo 


ſpeedy a manner as is recorded, Some have aſſerted that 
Auitin, and others, with more probability, that Paulinus 
baptiz d ten thouſand in one day. Now, to which ſoever of 
them this fact belongs, it is enough to convince any man of 
reflection, hat theſe numerous converſions were too much like 
thoſe ſince carried on by the popiſh miſſionaries; and that 
they conſiſted more in a change of out ward profeſſion, than in 
a real alteration of ſentiments, diſpoſitions, and manners. 


A This is farther apparent, from the Saxons being allowed to 
retain their pagan cuſtoms and rites of worſhip, provided 


they applied them to other objects; a permiſſion which, 
though calculated to anſwer political purpoſes, was directly 


contrary to the practice of the apoſtles, and, in its very 


nature, deſtructive to the progreſs of real knowledge. | 

Independently of the Jefire which Auſtin had to diffuſe the 
light of the Goſpel in general, we find he was particularly 
zealous for his own authority, and extremely ſolicitous to 
ſubject the Britiſh Chriſtians, in the remoter part of the 
iſland, to his metropolitan juriſdiction, and to the doctrines 
and diſcipline of the ſee of Rome. This is a circumſtance no 
otherwiſe connected with our main ſubject, than as it affords 
us an opportunity of obſerving, that the Britiſh biſhops of 
that age, had more enlarged views of things: accordingly, 
they diſclaimed all ſubmiſſion to the Roman church, and 
nobly aſſerted their independence. 


But though the honour of the change in the ſtate of know- 


ledge, arifing from the converſion of the Saxons, has been 
chiefly attributed to Auſtin and his aſſiſtants, yer it was, in 
a great meaſure, owing to others ; particularly in the king» 


doms of Eaſt Anglia, Northumberland, and Mercia, Pau- 
linus before ſpoken of, had, indeed, begun to propagate 


Chriſ- 
* 
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Chriſtianity among the inhabitants of Northumberland, by 
the aſſiſtance of Ethelburga, the wife of king Edwin; but 


the ſlaughter of that prince ſoon overturned all that had been I 


done, and the nation reverted back to idolatry. Afterwards, 
when Oſwald, one of his ſucceſſors, was deſirous of con- 


verting his ſubjects, he ſent to the Scotch monaſtery of Jona, 3 


from whence, at length, he received Aidan, a man who de- 
ſerves to be raiſed from the obſcurity of the times, and to 
be mentioned with fingular veneration and eſteem. It is on 
all hands agreed, that he was a moſt accompliſhed and ex- 
cellent perſon. He was as learned as any of his contempo- 
raries, and we may conſider as a full proof of it, the pe- 
culiar care he took to have ſchools erected for the inſtruction 
of youth. He, likewiſe, earneſtly recommended, both to 
the clergy and laity, a diligent and conſtant ſtudy of the 
Scriptures ; being ſenfible that this was the only way of pro- 
moting a genuine and rational knowledge of divine Truth, 
It is not our intention to ſearch out obſcure names; and 
therefore we ſhall content ourſelves with obſerving, that 
our country was as much, if not more, indebted, for the 
light of the Goſpel, to Aidan, his diſciples, and ſucceſſors, 

as it was to the boaſted labours of the Italian emiſſaries. 
Let us now turn our eyes from the clergy, and ſee if we 
can find any among the princes of the period we are treat- 
ing of, who merit a place in the hiſtory of ſcience. The 
times of the heptarchy produced a number of ſovereigns 
that were diſtinguiſhed as warriors, as politicians, and as 
devotees ; but there are only two who fall within our plan, 
and even theſe two would ſcarcely deſerve to be mentioned, 
if they had lived in more enlightened ages. The firſt is 
Sigebert, king of Eaſt Anglia; who, in conſequence of his 
having been an exile in France, had acquired an under. 
ſtanding and a taſte ſuperior to his contemporaries. Accord- 
ingly, when he was ſettled on the throne, he did not mere- 
ly endeavour to convert his ſubjects to Chriſtianity, but in- 
ſtituted ſeminaries for inſtruction in the languages, and ſuch 
other literature as was then known, He has ſometimes 
been confidered, though without ſufficient reaſon, as the 
founder of the univerſity of Cambridge. The ſchools ap- 
pointed by him were erected in ſeveral places, and can by 
| no 
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no means be regarded as the eſtabliſhment of an univerſity. 
His knowledge was not ſo enlarged as to preſerve him from 
the ſuperſtitious weakneſs of the times; for we read that he 
cloſed his reign by retiring into a monaſtery. „ 38 
The other prince that comes under our notice, is Ina, king 
of Weſſex, who ſuſtains a character ſuperior to that of Sige- 
bert, even the character of a lawgiver. He cannot, indeed, 
be compared with the celebrated legiſlators of Grecian an · 
tiquity: he was not ſo profound as Lycurgus, nor ſo wiſe 
as Solon; but ſurely the firſt Saxon monarch who compoſed 
a body of written laws, is an object worthy of our attention. 
This work he executed: by the advice, and with the con- 
currence, of his nobles, biſhops, and other eminent perſons. 
Some of his inſtitutes related to the church, and ſome to the 
ſtate. They continued in force a long time, and at length, 
became the foundation of the code eſtabliſhed by Alfred. 
But excellent as Ina was in ſeveral reſpects, he diſgraced 
himſelf by an abſurd ſuperſtition; and he is ſaid to have 
introduced into his dominions the tax called Peter's pence, 
which afterwards extended through all Englanlcg ð 
A little before the reign of Ina, there flouriſhed in Kent, 
Theodore, a native of Tarſus, and archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This man was more learned than any of his predeceſſors, and 
deſerves to be recorded, as taking uncommon pains to pro- 
mote the cauſe of literature. Schools were erected by him, 
in order to teach the languages, geometry, arithmetic, mu- 
fic, and aſtronomy; and fo. ſueceſsful were theſe ſchools, 
that Bede aſſures us he knew, ſeveral perſons educated in 
them, who were able to converſe in Greek and Latin as 
fluently as in their native tongue. This was, undoubtedly, 
a great attainment; and, though the deſign of Theodore 
ſeems principally to have been to carry on his ſcheme of 
ſpreading the cuſtoms and diſcipline of the Roman church, 
yet, whatever views his were, it muſt be owned that the 
encouragement of knowledge was a noble and generous me- 
thod of executing his pupoſes. ini 40% Woh plete an 3; 5k 2 AT 
| Whether it, was owing, to the ſeminaries eſtabliſhed. by 
this celebrated prelate, or to What other cauſes, the imper« 
fection of records will not permit us to determine; but dur- 
ing the latter end of the ſeventh and the beginning of arr 
eight 
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eighth centuries, learning, ſuch as it was, was rather upon 


the advance in England. There is ſomething in the ſtyle 


and manner of the writers who lived at that period, which 


is ſuperior to the authors who preceded, or came after them, 
for ſeveral ages: and then flouriſhed a ſet of men, who, all 


things conſidered, deſerved a large ſhare of reputation. Eg- 


bert, archbiſhop of York, was famous as a great collector of 
baoks, a ſcholar, and a patron of literature. Eddius com- 


poſed the life of biſhop Wilfrid, in a better taſte of language 


than had hitherto been cuſtomary. Acca produced a num- 
ber of theological pieces. Ceolfrid acquired a conſiderable 
degree of literary excellence. But of all the eminent perſons 
that adorned this æra, Bede was the moſt illuſtrious; and 
indeed, notwithſtanding the defects of his works, which are 
chiefly owing to the defects of the times, he was really an ex- 
traordinary man. He was the firſt that wrote a regular ec - 
elefiaſtical hiſtory ; and, though it is too full of fables and 
falſe miracles, it ſtill continues to be valuable. Nor was 
his knowledge confined to divinity and the annals of the 
church, but reached to the arts and ſciences in general ; to 
grammar, aſtronomy, chronology, natural pegs and 
ethics. It is true, his treatiſes on theſe ſubjects will be 
found very imperfect, when compared with the enlightened 
productions of modern ages: nevertheleſs, they prove him 
to have had an uncommon genius and application. 


always be regarded as a character that is entitled to peculiar 


honour and eſteem. There was a poet in this æra, Cæd- 


mon, on whom Bede beſtows the higheſt praiſes. - A frag- 
ment of him is preſerved by Alfred; but it ought to be 
remembered, that what might powerfully ſtrike our rude 
anceſtors may make little impreſſion on the refinement of 
modern times. | 

Bede was the luminary of the North, where he conſtantly 
lived; and next to him in reputation was Aldhelm, who 


was ſomething before him in point of time, and the chief 


ornament of the South of England, It is univerſally agreed 
that he was the firſt Engliſhman who compoſed in Latin; 
none having heretofore done it, in this iſland, but ſuch as 
were either foreigners from the continent, or Iriſh, or Scats, 

. 8 or 


He ob- 
tained, when young, the appellation of Venerable ; and wilt 
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or Britons. He has, likewiſe; himſelf affured us, that he 
aas the firſt who introduced poetry among the Saxons, and 
Vo wrote upon the meaſure of verſes, 3 Lk 
— After Aldhelm and Bede, Alcuinus, educated by the latter, 
and by Egbert, archbiſhop of York, acquired a diſtinguiſhed 
name in the literary world. Being ſent abroad, he became 
Wt he favourite of the famous Charlemagne; inſtructed bim in 
AF rhctoric, logic, mathematics, and divinity 3, and was called 
the Univerſaliſt, and ſecretary to the liberal arts. He con- 
tributed greatly to the revival of lear in France; and has 
XD bcen thought, by ſome, to have founded the univerſity. of 
Paris; but this is a matter not ſufficiently, authenticated. 
he fame of Alcuinus ſhines with diſtinguiſhed. luſtre in 
the literary hiſtory of this agſg me. 
_IE Such were the eminent perſons who flouriſhed in the period 
of which we are writing, and whom hiſtory, has handed down 
to us with encomiums that muſt be admitted with ſome de- 
aeree of reſerve. They weys very conſiderable men, with 
= reſpect to the times in which they appeared; but they hat 
not much true knowledge, and ſcarce any acquaintance with 
polite ſcience, Beſides, they were comparatively few; and 
the age, in general, was extremely rude and ignorant. Would 
we judge what it was, we may ſee it in the barbarous manners, 
the cruel wars, the treacherous. murders then frequent: above 
all, we may ſee it in the religious ſentiments and cuſtoms 
which univerſally prevailed. The monaſtic ſpirit is a de- 
monſtration of the low ſtate of real wiſdom, eſpecially when 
we remember that it infected even the princes of the nation. 
No leſs than ten kings, and eleven queens, retired into con- 
vents ; a faſhion which could not have taken place among 
perſons of ſuch high rank, except in a period of the groſſeſt 
darkneſs and ſuperftition. Another folly, which ſhews the 
ſpirit and character of the times, was the pilgrimages to 
Rome ; and another, the exoeſſive fondneſs for rehcs. Image- 
worſhip, likewife, was introduced among us, towards the 
cloſe of the heptarchy. ming oth ar tr hon bara 
As to the controverſies that agitated the church in thoſe 
days, they are not worth mentioning, The chief diſpute, 
and which was carried on a longwhile, was about the cele- 
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bration of Eaſter. We read alſo, that the doctrine of the 


Monothelites was condemned, at the council of Hatfield: 


After Bede, and his contemporaries, what little of litera - 
ture there was in England declined apace, and became al- 
moſt annihilated. | Inſtead of growing more and more en: 
lightened, the nation was plunged into deeper ignorance Wl 
and error: and ſuch was the ſtate of things when Egbert 
put an end to the ſeven kingdoms, and united them under 
'one ſovereign. an: 9 

It might naturally be expected, that when the ſeven kings 
doms came under the dominion of one prince, the ſtate of 
things would grow better, and knowledge begin to revive 
in England. But the fact was far otherwiſe; and if we en- 
= into the cauſes of it, ſeveral circumſtances will be 

ound, which contributed to the production of fo deplorable Wi 
an effect. The wars carried on by Egbert againſt his-neigh» Wl 
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bours, gave riſe to much confuſion and deſolation; -and 


when he had reduced the nation under his government, 


it would ſtill be a confiderable time before affairs could be 


brought into ſo peaceable and - flouriſhing a condition, as 
was neceſſary to the progreſs of learning. Moreover, the 
ſpirit of the age was directly oppoſite to literary unprove- 
ments. An univerſal ignorance prevailed, and there was no 


thought about the cultivation and advancement-of human 
reaſon. ' To this concurred the abſurd ſentiments that were 


propagated with regard to religion, and the enormaus power 


and influence of the clergy, which could only be ſupported 


cultics of the mind in general, will greatly ſuffer, It may, 


- perhaps, be ſuppoſed, that the monaſteries had a tendency 
to preſerve and favour literature. They had ſomething of 


this tendency; the little knowledge that ſubfiſted in the 


nation was maintained in them; but yet, upon the whole, 


they did not produce any great effects. But whatever their 


tendency was, they had, in reality, rather a contrary effect. 
They were not temples of piety, or ſeats of the Muſes ; the 


perſons 


by the ſtupidity and darkneſs of the people. Indeed, the 
ſituation of the world during this period, and for many cen- 
turies, affords a ſtrong proof, that where the ſcriptures are neg- 

lected, and rational principles concerning religious matters 
totally excluded, the other branches of ſcience, and the fa- 
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erſons who reſided in them, did not fix upon them as re- 
eats to awaken their devotion and enlarge their underſtand- 
gs, but as places where they might live exempt from mi- 
tary ſervice, and ſecurely indulge their luſts and / vices. 
hat the monaſteries were little elſe than the abodes of wick - 
cnc, Bede complains again and again, in his writings 
Ind he has told us they were in ſo corrupt a ſtate, that ſuch 
(geſred to be fincerely pious, were obliged to go abroad 
or education. | |; 
But the grand circumſtances which deſtroyed the very 
aces of knowledge, and cut it up by the roots, were the 
vaſions of the Danes; which ſo ſoon ſucceeded the abolition 
f the Heptarchy, that there was no time to bring the king- 
om into order. In conſequence of the numerous and repeat- 
d attacks of that people, who were more barbarous than the 
Saxons, an almoſt univerſal ruin was ſpread through the iſland, 
ad the monks were totally diſperſed; ſo that the few among 
em who had applied to letters being driven away or mur- 
ered, the wiſdom they poſſeſſed, whatever it was, periſhed 
ith them. Hence, with relation to the hiſtory of learning, 
othing can be recorded from the reign of Egbert to the reign 
==» Alfred; who, when he came to the crown, found ſcience 
Wn {o deplorable a condition, that he has himſelf aſſured us, he 
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e arcely remembered one man on the ſouth ſideof the Humber, 
F ho underſtood his prayers in the Engliſh tongue, or could 
d ranſlate a piece of Latin into his native language, 


Were it not for Alfred, the period we are writing of would 
ardly deſerve to be ee but he has thrown a mighty 
uſtre upon it; for in him we meet with abilities and accom» 
Iiſhments that are truly aſtoniſhing, If we had full mate- 
als, it would be very delightful to trace the ſteps by which 
uch a mind advanced to maturity; to mark the incidents that 


y 5 awakened the vigour of his genius, and rendered him ſo diſtin- 
f auiſhed and enlightened in a barbarous age, and amidſt a ſcene 
e df general diſorder. We are informed that, when he was very 


oung, he was twice at Rome; and perhaps a peculiar im- 
rreſſion might be made upon him, while in that famous 
ity. He might perceive ſomething ſuperior to what he had 
deen witneſs to at home; ſomething which called forth his 
powers, and excited the ardours of a noble emulation. For 
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though Rome itſelf was then in a =_7 low ſtate of ſcience, 
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compared with what it had formerly been, yet it was vaſtly ll 
ſuperior, in this reſpect, to the dark and frozen regions of the 
North. But whatever impreſſions Alfred might have re-. 
ceived at that place, no immediate advancement in knou- 
ledge ſeems to have been the reſult of them; for we are 
told his education was ſo far neglected, that he could not 
read at twelve years of age, when, being allured to it by 
his mother, he applied to his ſtudies with furpriſing aſſiduity, 
and made a progreſs equally ſurpriſing. .. nn 
He was undoubtedly, in every inſtance, one of the moſt 
illuſtrious characters recorded in hiſtory, and deſervedly re- 
mains, to this day, the peculiar favourite of the Engliſh nation. 
We could enlarge, with abundant pleaſure, on his military ta- 
lents, on the enterptiſes he dated. and the numerous bat- 
tles he fought, which rank him with the greateſt captains of an- 

cient or modern times. We could dwell, with the ſame ſatis 
faction, on his political talents and behaviour, which were not 
inferior to his martial atchievements. We might expatiate, ng 
likewiſe, on his private virtues : but we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to the circumſtances relative to our main ſubje&, where we 
have ample matter for admiration and praiſe, — 3 
If we conſider Alfred with regard to his perſonal knowledge, 
we ſhall find that he was ſuperior to any man of his time, It is 
on all hands agreed, that he was the beſt poet and the beſt ma- 
thematician in his day; and ſo with relation to ſome other 
branches of the arts and ſciences. Such was his ardent deſire 
for the cultivation of his mind, that he always retained about 
him the moſt accompliſhed ſcholars he could meet with, with 
__ he perpetually engaged in literary enquiries and pur- Wl 
uits. ; 
Nor was his wiſdom a treaſure locked up in his own breaſt, 
and reſerved merely for his private entertainment: it was 
ſpread around him in a moſt plentiful manner. He was ex- 
tremely ſolicitous to have his ſubjects enlightened and improv- 
ed, and zealouſly ſought out every method that could contri- 
bute to ſo defirable an effect. For this purpoſe, one of his firſt 
ſteps was to invite from the Britiſh monaſteries, and from the 
continent, as many. learned men as poffible, whom he received 
with open arms, made his choſen companions and friends, and 
| encour- 
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ncouraged by the higheſt marks of diſtinction and favour. 


ple in general, calculated to inſpire them with devotion, to 
excite their attention to the moral virtues, and to provide 
for them an inſtructive and innocent entertainment. 

Beſides his original productions, he tranſlated a number of 
pieces; and his method of doing it deſerves notice. He em- 
ployed the learned men who were with him, to give the gene- 
al ſenſe of an author, and then he put it into a properdreſs ; 
not with a ſcrupulous regard to the literal fignification, but in 


7 2 concurrence with them, and by their means, he erected a 
he omber of ſchools for the inſtruction of his people, v1 
re. That the path of knowledge might be rendered till 

v. atſier to the Engliſh nation, Alfred employed the able per- 
ire ons who were about him, in writing ſuch boaks as were 

ol alculated for the informaton of the multitude, A moſt judi- 

by oous and uſeful ſcheme! And as there were but few whowere 

G apable of putting it into execution, he commenced author 

imſelf, and compoſed a variety of pieces; ſo great a variety, 

ft = at we are aſtoniſhed at his finding leiſure to produce them, 

c. n the midſt of the dangerous wars, and important public 

n, oncerns, in which he was continually engaged. | 

4. The motive from which his literary performances took 
u. Wb cir riſe, does him honour. He did not write from a prin- 
n. ple of vavity, or even from a defire of obtaining a laud- 

15 Y ble reputation; but ſolely from a view to the welfare of 
of is ſubjects, and the good of mankind. He took the la- 
K, our upon him, becauſe no one elſe was ſo well qualified for 
« iccharging it. If we examine the catalogue of his works, 

de ee ſhall perceive that the matters he treated of were worthy of 
is character, as the prince and father of his country. Many 

| f df his compoſitions related to the grand objects of govern- 

7; oent and laws, and others of them were proper for his peo- 

WH 
s 


, free manner, and with ſuch alterations and additions as were 
. ſuitable to his purpoſes, and calculated for the benefit of bis 
„ ubjects. The reaſon why he did not confign this whole bufi- 


neſs to others, but took it upon himſelf, was, becauſe his own 

ſtyle was peculiarly clear, eaſy, and fluent, and better adapted 

o the inſtruction and entertainment of the nation, than the 

yle of mere ſcholars would have been. A fact this, which 

confirms the obſervation, * perſons in the ſuperior * 
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of life, and who have an enlarged acquaintance with the 
world, greatly excel, in the perſpicuity and harmony of their 
language, ſuch as live immured in books, and draw from 
them alone their turn of compoſition. the ns 5 
Alfred did not pay an attention to his own times only, but 
had, in moſt of his undertakings, the nobleſt views to the wel. 
fare of poſterity. Beſides the ſchools erected by him in dif. 
ferent places, he prohibited any one from aſſuming the truſt 
and dignity of a magiſtrate, who was not verſed in learning: 
and, that there might not be wanting a ſupply of men qua- 
lified to diſcharge the ſeveral offices of government, he com- 
pelled, by law, thoſe who had competent fortunes to give 
their children a proper education, | 3 
One principal object, which ſhewed his regard for poſterity, 
and hath rendered his name peculiarly illuſtrious, was his being 
the founder of the univerſity of Oxford. We ſay the founder 
of it: for though we are not inſenſible that ſome writers have 
contended for a higher antiquity, we are well ſatisfied that all 
ſuch pretences have no ſolid foundation; and think it a much 
greater glory to this famous Seminary, to date its original from 
ſo eminent a perſon, than to ſeek the vain and fabulous honour 
of being eſtabliſhed in an earlier period. Three halls were 
erected by Alfred, in each of which twenty-ſix ſcholars were 
educated, The ſciences taught were divinity, logic, muſic 
geometry, aſtronomy, grammar, and rhetoric; and the ableſt 
men of the age were appointed the teachers. Such was the 
beginning of Oxford, as a ſeat of letters, and the reſidence of 
the Muſes ; and ſince that time it hath riſen to the utmoſt de- 
gree of ſplendor, and has become the largeſt univerſity in the 
world, It has no equal for the number and magnificence of 
its colleges and public buildings, the fize and ſplendour of ity 
libraries, the multitude of its profeſſors and pupils, and the 
variety of its endowments. It hath produced perſons eminent 
in all branches of literature; claſſical and polite learnipg have 
appeared in it with peculiar luſtre: it is now adorned by many 
diſtinguiſhed names: and we wiſh, that, to the lateſt poſteri- 
ty, it may not only maintain, but increaſe its dignity, by con- 
tinuing the habitation of ſubſtantial knowledge, true taſte, 
and national inſtruction, eee 
e Alfred 
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Alfred ſhines with equal, perhaps with greater glory, as a 
legiſlator, than he doth as a friend and patron of letters in ge- 
neral; and not one of our Engliſh princes deſerves to be named 
with him in this reſpect. In order to provide for his ſubjects 
a full body of laws, he ſearched into the inſtitutions of foreign 
nations, collected the regulations of the Britiſh kings, and of 
his Saxon anceſtors, and drew from them what was moſt valu- 
able and uſeful. It is much to be lamented, that the code eſta- 
bliſhed byhim has not been tranſmitted to us entire: but enough 
of it remains to fill us with rhe warmeſt veneration for his me- 
mory, and to convince us that he had the nobieſt views for the 
happineſs of poſterity, as well as of his own times. Indeed, his 
character muſt always be held in peculiar eſteem by the natives 
of this iſland; ſince to him we are indebted for many of the 
moſt important privileges which, at the preſent day, conſti- 
tute the dignity and felicity of our political conſtitution. 

With relation to Alfred's ſkill in the arts, and his atten- 
tion to commerce, he was ſuperior to any monarch of the 
age. He erected cities, repaired palaces, and applied himſelf 
diligently to the ſtudy of ſhip- building, ſo as ta reduce it to a 
ſcience, and invented veſſels of ſuch a conſtruction, as enabled 
him to obtain thevictory in ſeveral engagementswith the Danes. 
From a motive of piety, and to relieve the Chriſtians of Mala - 
bar, he is recorded to have ſent perſons to the Eaſt Indies 
and his ſhips are ſaid to have returned from the voyage with 
| precious ſtones, ! perfumes, and other valuable commodities, 
: It is a certain fact, that he attempted the diſcovery: of the 

north-eaſt paſſage, and employed Octher, a Dane, and Wol. 
ſtan, an Engliſhman, for that purpoſe. eo. 

If we conſider the religion of. Alfred, though it undoubte 
edly partook of the temper of the times, yet we have no rea - 
ſon to believe that it was remarkably ſuperſtitious, - Thete is 
nothing recorded of him which ſavours of the mean and 
monk iſh ſpirit obſeryable in many preceding and ſuceeding 
princes, His piety was very fincere and fervent; and as ras 
tional as the period in which he lived would admit, 

During his reign, and under his influence and encaurage- 
ment, there flouriſhed ſeveral learned men, who aſſiſted him in 
his noble undertakings, and deſerve to be mentioned with ho- 


nour. He is ſaid to have founded the univerſity of Oxford a 
dh S 
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the requeſt of St. Neot, who, together with Grimbald, was 
appointed profeſſor of divinity. Grimbald had been invited 
from abroad, in conſequence of his great reputation for lite- 
rature; and is ſpoken of by all writers as a perſon of very il- 
luſtrious character and merit. Alfred, alſo, retained at his 
court, and patroniſed, Johannes Scotus Erigena, a man of 
a very acute genius, and whoſe name is exceedingly fa- 
mous in ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, for having ſtrongly oppoſed, 
and written againſt, the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, 
which had been ſupported by Paſchafius, and then began to 
gain ground in the church. But the chief favourite of the 
king ſeems to have been Aſſerius, who accompanied him 
wherever he went, ſtudied along with him, and aſſiſted him 
in the execution of all his literary deſigns. Aſſerius wrote 


an account of the life and actions of his royal maſter ; and 


in the peruſal of it we were particularly ſtruck with the 
account that is given of the bad health under which Alfred 
continually laboured. That in ſueh circumſtances he could 
perform ſo vaſt a variety of actions, civil and military, 
commercial and literary, is really a matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment. 3 
In Alfred we may behold what amazing effects may be 
produced by the genius and abilities of one man. Such was 
the influence he had upon the nation, that, in a few years, 
it was trans formed into quite another people. The Engliſh, 
from being cowardly, poor, deſpicable, and ignorant, be- 
came brave, rich, reſpectable, and, comparatively ſpeaking, 
knowing and polite: but they were governed by a prince 
who was almoſt a prodigy in every reſpect; and we muſt 
travel through ſeveral centuries, before we ſhall find a cha- 
racter on which we can expatiate with equal pleaſure, and 


which does ſo much honour to human nature. - 


When we conſider the character of Alfred, the uncom- 
mon enlargement of his mind, and the prodigious pains he 
took to diffuſe knowledge among his ſubjects, we may be 
ready to wonder, that his efforts were not attended with 
greater conſequences ; and that literature did not, after his 
reign, flouriſh more in the nation than we find it, in fact, to 
have done. But our ſurprize will ceaſe, if we reflect on the 


circumſtances of the times in which he lived, and by which 


he 
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he was ſucceeded, Though Alfred was a prodigy, yet his 
own improvements were much limited by the ignorance of 
the age; and he muſt neceſſarily have been unacquaint- 
ed with a thouſand things, that are at preſent known by 
perſons of very moderate capacities. This too was the caſe 
with regard to the profeſſors and tutors appointed by him 
at Oxford, and other places. They had not accurate and 
extenſive views of any ſcience ; and, therefore, could not 
communicate ſuch views to their diſciples. Indeed it was 
not poſſible, in ſo dark a period, to. make a large progrels 
in true philoſophy and ſound learning. The ſtate of re- 
ligion, the ſcarcity of books, the prevailing manners of the 
world, the want of good examples, all ſtood in oppoſition 
to the advancement of real wiſdom. Add, to this, that 
the repeated invaſions of the Danes, put a ſtop to the cul- 
tivation of knowledge, and at length brought back almoſt 
an univerſal barbariſm. 1 e m art nl 
Nevertheleſs, the fruits of Alfred's endeavours were not 
immediately loſt : the ſpirit introduced by him ſubſiſted for 
a time, and operated pretty ſtrongly during the lives of his 
two ſucceſſors. All hiſtorians agree in beſtowing high en- 
comiums upon his ſon Edward, and in repreſenting him as 
not much inferior to his father. It is, however, but little 
which is ſaid of his literary character; though enough to 
convince us that he was a man of abilities and underſtand- 
ing. Perhaps we may conſider as ſome proof of it, a re- 
markable regulation he made, that if a ſervant was guilty 
ot theft, the perſon who recommended him ſhould be an- 
ſxerable for his crime, and reſponſible for his right beha- 
viour. We read, alſo, that Edward was particularly care- 
ful in the education of his children; that, in conſequence 
of his attention in this reſpect, they were diſtinguiſhed by 
their improvements; and that his daughters were ſo cele- 
brated for their accompliſhments, as to be ſought after, and 
obtained in marriage, by the greateſt foreign princes, kings, 
and emperors. 1 15 „ 
But the grand point which intitles him to a place in the 
hiſtory of letters, is his being generally looked upon as the 
founder bf the univerſity of Cambridge. The fact, how- 
ever, like other ancient facts, is not ſo clear as to be wholly 
| | ree 
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free from diſpute; while ſome go back to the fabulous ages, 
for the original of this famous Bininaty and ſome contend 
that it had no exiſtence, as a ſchobl of learning, till the year 
1110, in the reign of Henry the Firſt. But, without en- 
tering into theſe controverſies, we ſhall embrace the pre. 
ſent opportunity of obſerving, that, from ſmall beginnings, 
Cambridge is become, in a courſe of time, exceedingly il- 
Juftrious, and, in rank, the ſecond univerſity in the World. 
Inferior to Oxford in magnitude, beauty, the number of 
colleges, buildings, profeſſors, and ſtudents, it is, notwith- 
ſanding, capable of boaſting many noble edifices and foun- 
dations. But though Cambridge muſt yield the palm, in 
theſe reſpects, to her ſiſter, we ſuppoſe ſhe will be unwil- 
ling to do it in the valuable attainments of ſcience and lite- 
rature. She, as well as Oxford, hath produced a number 
of eminent men, ſeveral of Whom ue Hal have occaſion to 
mention in the courſe of our work; not, indeed, as mem- 
bers of a ſingle ſeminary, but as the ornaments of their 
country, and the glory of human nature. It has often been 
ſaid, that Oxford has excelled in the knowledge of the claſ- 
fics, belles lettres, and the languages ; while Cambridge 
hath made a ſuperior progreſs in philoſophy, mathematics, 
and the ſeverer ſtudies. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be granted, 
that ſhe has always educated many perſons who have been 
celebrated for their taſte in polite learning ; and can, at this 
day, triumph in her poets and her critics. For our part, 
we fincerely wiſh proſperity to both, and hope there will 
never be any other contention between them, than who 
ſhall form the greateſt number of characters that will be 
an honour to religion, to letters, and to the public. 

The care which Edward took of the education of his 
children, was viſible in his ſons, as well as in his daughters; 
and it was particularly apparent in Athelſtan his ſucceſſor, 
who is, on all hands, confeſſed to have been a very illuſ- 
trious and accompliſhed prince, and who is juftly ranked 
among the lawgivers of gs His eloquence is, like- 


wiſe, highly extolled by hiſtorians, who have been pleaſed * 


to aſſert that he was equal, in this reſpect, to the Ro- 
man orators. There was a regulation made during this 
reign; that ſhews an enlargement of mind much * 
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the times, and which even more civilized ages have not 
been able to reach: it was, that a merchant who had 
effected three voyages to the Streights, on his own ac- 
count, ſhould be put on a footing with a thane. There 
is one fact related concerning Athelſtan, which, if ſuſſi- 
ciently authenticated, would appear of peculiar import- 
ance in a ſurvey of literature. We are confidently told, 
by ſeveral modern writers, that he ordered the Bible to be 
tranſlated out of the Hebrew into the Saxon language, 


| for the benefit of his ſubjects. If this be true, it was 


a work of the utmoſt uſefulneſs and value, and ſhews the 
inſtitutions of Alfred to have produced very happy ef- 
ſets, But, notwithſtanding the improvements introduce 
dy that prince, it is much to be queſtioned whether there 
were any perſons in the kingdom capable of executing ſo 
grand a deſign: for in the period we are ſpeaking of, the 
beſt ſcholars Europe afforded ſeem to have been little, if at 
all, acquainted with the oriental tongues. : 
From the days of Athelſtan down tb" the Conqueſt, the 
ſtate of knowledge evidently went backward, and the nation 
ſunk into the depth of ignorance and ſuperſtition, Europe 
in general, during the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
was over-tun with ignorance and'' barbarity; and Eng- 
land, if poffible, was in a ſtill worſe condition. It is reall 
painful to reflect, that, in the courſe of two or three kindred 
years, we meet with little worthy to be recorded. Like tra- 
vellers in the deſerts of Arabia, we often ſee nothing for a 
long lime together, but barren ſands; and if now 4nd then 
we come to a verdant ſpot, though that ſpot is extremely 
beautiful, compared with the dreary proſpect around it, 
yet it partakes of the ſterility of the ſoil by which it is en- 
r e na yoey 
The diſputes that agitated the world, were of too low and 
trifling a nature to metit a place in our work. The info- 
lent and fiery Dunſtan, whoſe learning is highly extolled 
by the - monks, principally employed Firs abi'itics in con- 
tending for the celibacy of xhe clergy:-* How little clerical 
men were engaged in literary purſuits, appears from a 
canon, enjoining every prieſt to learn ſome occupation as a 
bandieraftſman ; à regulatiom Which, as circumſtances 
1782 SN | ſtood 


ſtood, was exceedingly proper and teaſonable. Another 
decree preſcribed, that they ſhould be capable of repeating 
the Creed and the Pater-naſter. In the reign, however, 
of Ethelred the IId. it is ſaid, a miſſion was ſent to Nor- 
way, at the requeſt of the king of the country, to convert 
the Norwegians and the Swedes to the Chriſtian reli. 
gion. The archbiſhop of Vork and other divines went 
over upon this occaſion, and had great ſucceſs, though ſome 
of them afterwards received the crown of martyrdom. 
What their real qualifications were, and what influence 
they had, we are not able to ſay ; but we may be well af- 
ſured that their inſtructions were tinctured with the defects 
of the times. 7 ro Bach) ee Wd 
While ſo much darkneſs prevailed in the kingdom, and 
every thing was gradually giving way to the pretenfions of 
the Roman ſec, it ought not to he omitted, that the church 
of England had not as yet-embyaced the abſurd and mon- 
ſtrous doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. This is evident from ſe- 
veral teſtimonies, and particularly from the writings of Al- 
fric, ſtyled the Grammarian, who is almoſt the-onty perſon 
that deſerves to be mentioned for more than a century; and 
who 1s chiefly remarkable by having tranſlated from the 
Latin a ſet of homilies for the uſe of the clergy; now 
ſo generally and totally ignorant, as to be utterly incapable 
of compoſing diſcourſes for the benefit of their people. With 
reſpect, likewile,. to the princes who ſucceeded Athelſtan, 
we meet with nothing but the reduQion of the ſeveral Sax- 
on ſtatutes and cuſtoms into one body, by Edward the 
Confeſſor; and a law of the ſame monarch,” that" ſtu: 
dious men ſhould be ſecure in their eftates and' proper- 
ties: an inſtitution which manifeſted a love of literature, 
though it might not contribute greatly to its advance. 
ment. | | CO. 115 
We ſhall conclude this diſagreeable account of thing 
with obſerving, that poetry was not wholly neglected, dur- 
ing the latter as well as during the former part of the pe- 
riod we have deſcribed. . It bas been queſtioned whether 
minſtrels exiſted among the Saxons; but that they had 
ſuch an order of men, has been proved to the full con- 
viction even of the perſons who had diſputed the - 
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The Danes, too, had their poets ; as might be expected in 


a nation that came from Scandanavia, where the Scaldic 


bards had flouriſhed from early times. King Canute the 


Great ſtands upon record for his poetic talents, and the firſt 


ſtanza of a ſong compoſed by him is preſerved in one of 
our old writers. The poetry of the age had, however, no 
great effect in promoting a general ſpirit of knowledge and 
improvement. It inſpired our anceſtors with courage ; it 
exhilirated them at their feſtivals; it ſometimes aided their 
devotion : when love was the ſubject, it contributed, in a 


certain degree, to ſoften their minds. But all this did not 


wo 


prevent their continuing in a very groſs ſtate of ignorance 
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Speech from the Throne. Adarefſes moved for in boib 


quent Debates, 


T the cloſe of the American 
| campaign of the year 1781, 
the 1.1 ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms on 
that continent, and particularly the 
capture of the army underearl Corn- 
wal:is, afforded the moſt gloomy 
proſpect to the mother country, and 
put almoſt a total period to the hopes 
of thoſe who had flattered themſelves 
with the ſubjugation of the colonies. 


The immenſe expence, the great 


accumulation of public debt which 
had been brought upon the nation, 
by this ever to be lamented conteſt, 
the effuſion of human blood which 
it had occaſioned, the diminution of 
trade, and the increaſe of taxes ; 
theſe were evils of ſuch a magnitude, 
as could ſcarcely be overlooked even 
by the moſt inſenſible and inatten- 
tive. The danger of Great Britain 
was alſo conſiderable, by the formi- 
dable confederacy of the houſe of 
Bourbon againſt her, dy the great- 
nels of their united naval force, and 
by her not having the aſſiſtance of a 
linple ally. | N 
in the Eaſt Indies, the Britiſh af- 
fairs were alſo in a ſtate extremely 


uſes, and conſe 


critical ; the war with the Marattas, 
and with Hyder Ally, and the dif. 
contents in Bengal, in conſequence 
of the yy attention that had been 
paid to the laws, manners, and 
uſages of the natives, had. materi- 
ally affected and endangered the in- 
tereſts of the Eaſt-India company, 
and thrown their affairs into great 
confuſion. It was hoped, however, 
that their poſſeſſions might receive 
conſiderable additional ſecurity, from 
the ſignal advantages that had been 
obtained over Hyder Ally, by the 
courage and military ſkill of fir 
Eyre Coote. 1 * 

The Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands, _ 
which had not | hitherto been cap- 
tured by the enemy, were far from 
being in a ſtate of ſecurity ; and 
very ſerious apprehenſions were en- 
tertained concerning them, by thoſe 

lanters and merchants who were 
intereſted in them. The low ſtate 
of the Dutch navy, and ſome appa- 


rent indecifion in their councils, had 
| hitherts prevented the republic of 


Holland from making that oppoſition 
to the arms of Great Britain which 
A 2 might 
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might have been expected: but the 
behaviour ot the Dutch, in the en- 
gagement off the Dogger-bank, 
ſeemed to afford a ſufficient evidence, 
that when their navy ſhould be aug- 
mented, they would be found a very 
formidable enemy. | 

In Ireland, though the liberal 
conceſſions which had been lately 
made to that kingdom, by the par- 
lament of Great Britain, had in 
ſome degree leſſened the difcontents 
which had been manifeſted there, 
the minds of men were {till far from 
being entirely compoſed : and it was 
yet an arduous taſk to ſettle the 
points in conteſt with wiſdom and 
with juſtice, and to the fſatisfaCtion 
of both kingdoms. To theſe ob- 
ſervations it may be added, that 
notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs which 
had attended the meaſures of admi- 
niſtration, notwithſtanding the ac- 
cumulated national calamities which 
were the evident reſult of thoſe 
meaſures, there ſeemed no appear- 
ance or probability of the ſpeedy 
removal of the miniſtry from power. 
They were ſupported by the crown ; 
their miſconduct had not prevented 
their having a large party in the 
nation ; and the great body of the 
people diſcovered too little ſpirit, or 


activity, to afford a proſpect of any 


important political revolution. 

Such was the ſtate of things, when 
the ſecond ſeſſion of the fifteenth 
parliament of Great Britain com- 
menced at Weſtminſter, on the 27th 
of November, 1781. In the ſpeech 
from the throne, his majeſty ob- 
ſerved, that the war was ſtill unhap- 
pily prolonged by that reſtleſs am- 


ition which firſt excited the ene- 


mies of his crown and people to 
commence it, and which ſtill conti- 
nued to diſappoint his earneſt deſire 
and diligent exertion to reſtore the 
public tranquility. But he ſhou 
not anſwer the tiuſt co mmitted 
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the ſovereign of a free people, nor 
make a ſuitable return to his ſub. 
jects for their zealous and affection- 
ate attachment to him, if he con- 
ſented to ſacrifice, either to his own 
defire of peace, or to their tempo- 
rary eaſe and relief, thoſe eſſential 
rights and permanent intereſts, upon 
the maintenance and preſervation of 
which the future ſtrength and ſecu- 
rity of Great Britain muſt depend, 
In the courſe of the ſpecch his ma- 
jeſty touched, in as gentle a manner 
as the caſe would admit, on the late 
capture of lord Cornwallis and his 
army. The events of war, he ſaid, 
had been very unfortunate to bis 
arms in Virginia, having ended in 
the loſs of his forces in that pro- 
vince, No endeavours, be added, 
had been wanting on his part to ex- 
tinguiſh that ſpirit of rebellion, which 
his enemies had found means to fo- 
ment and maintain in the colonies, 
and to reſlore to his deluded ſubjects 
in America that happy and proſper- 
ous condition, which they bad tor- 


merly derived from a due obedience 


to the laws ; but the late misfortune 
in that quarter called loudly for the 
firm concurrence and aſſiſtance of 
parliament, in order to fruſtrate the 
deſigns of their enemies, which 
were equally prejudical to the real 
intereſts of America, and to thoſ 
of Great Britain. He recommend- 
ed to them, to reſume thoſe inqui- 
ries into the ſtate and condition of 
the Britiſh dominicns and revenues 
in the Eaſt-Indies, which had been 
commenced in the preceding ſeſſion; 
and exprefſed his ſull perſuaſion, 
that they would proceed, with the 
ſame attentiepand anxiety which 
they had mae the laſt year, to 
conſider how thoſe remote provinces 
might be held and governed with the 
greateſt ſecurity and advantage to 
this country, and by what means 


the happineſs of the native inhabt- 
tante 
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tants might be beſt promoted. At 
the cloſe of the ſpeech, his majeſty 
obſerved, that among the many ill 
conſequences which attended the 
continuation of the preſent war, he 
ſincerely regretted the additional 
burthens which it muſt unavoidably 
bring upon his faithful ſubjects; but 
he ſtill declared his perfect convie- 
tion of the juſtice of his caufe ; and 
that he had no doubt, but thar, by 
the concurrence and ſupport of his 
parliament, by the valour of his 
fleets and armies, and by a vigor- 
ous, animated, and united exertion 
of the faculties and reſources of his 
people, he ſhould be enabled to re- 
ſtore the bleſſing of a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace to all his dominions. 

A motion for an addreſs of thanks, 
couched in | the uſual ſtyle, was 
made in the houſe of commons by 
Mr. Perceval, and ſeconded by Mr. 
Thomas Ord. The former of theſe 
1 obſerved, that his wiſhes 
or the re- eſtabliſnment of peace 
were ardent and ſincere; but he was 
ſully convinced, that a durable and 
advantageous peace could reſult only 


from the firm, vigorous, and unre- 


mitting proſecution of the war. The 
preſent was not the time to relin- 
quich hope, but to reſolve upon ex- 
ertiop. By deſpair we ſhould in- 
vite calamity to overwhelm us ; and 
Il would it become a great and va- 
ant people, whoſe reſources were 
vet powerful and numerous, to ſub- 
mit where they ſhould reſiſt ; to look 
with indifference upon thcir political 
importance; and to tarniſh, by in- 
dolent pufillanimity, the national 
and dear-bought glories, both of re 
mote and of recent eras, inſtead of 
oppoſing, with augmented force, a 
combination whoſe inveterate efforts 
to throw out of the ſcale of Europe 
the whole political exiſtence of 
Great Britain, were ſtrengthened b 

the late victory over lord Cornwallis 


in Virginia. But if a general ſpi- 
rit of unanimity, ſo requiſite at one 
of the moſt alarming and important 
periods in the Britiſh annals, were 
to ariſe within the walls of parlia- 
ment, and thence to diffuſe itſelf 
throughout the body of the people, 
the gloom that hovered round us 
would rapidly diſperſe, and great 
ſucceſſes would conduct the nation 
back to all its prifline ſplendòr and 
felicity. Mr. Ord alſo ſtrongly ex- 
horted the houſe, to become unanim- 
ous in their reſolutions for the ſup- 
port of government; and declared 
himſelf of opinion, that nothin 

could tend to reſtore the greatneſs of 
this country but a ſucceſsful proſe- 
cution of the war, which might lead 
to ſuch a peace as would accord with 
the honour and dignity of Great 
Britain, Similar ſentiments were 
thrown out by ſome other gentle- 
men on the fide of adminiſtration ; 
but the addreſs was oppoſed by Mr. 
Fox with his uſual energy and ra- 
pidity of eloquence. That gentle- 
man ſaid, that there never was any 
time when it was ſo neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, as at the preſent, that the 
ſpeech from the throne was not to 
be conſidered as the ſpeech of the 
king, but of the miniſters. He had 
expected, and it had been the ge- 
neral expectation of many others, 


that this ſpeech would have been of 


a very different tendency ; that they _ 
ſhould have heard his majeſty de- 
clare from the throne, „that he 
had been deceived and impoſed upon 
by miſinformation and miſrepreſen- 
tation; that, in conſequence of his 
deluſion, the parliament had been 
deluded ; but that now, the decep- 
tion was at an end. He ſaw that 
he had been in an error, and that 
he and his people had ſuffered enough 
from the conſequences of it: and, 
therefore, that he requeſted of his 
parliament to deviſe the moſt ſpeedy 
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and direct means of putting an end 
to the public calamities, and of re- 
ſtoring peace, ſecurity, and happi- 
neſs to his dominions,” But, in- 
ſtead of a ſpeech of this kind; they 
had hcard one which breathed little 
elſe but rancour, vengeance, miſery, 
and blood. Thoſe who were igno- 
rant of the perſonal character of the 
prince and who imagined that this 
ſpeech originated from himſelt, 
might be led to ſuppoſe that he was 
an unfeeling deſpot, rejoicing in the 
horrid - ſacrifice of the liberty and 
exiſtence of the ſubject. The ſpecch, 
upon a fair conſtruction, might be 
underſtood to convey this meaning: 
« Our loſſes have been ſingularly ca- 
lamitous. The blood of my ſub 
jets has flowed in copious and un- 
availing ſtreams. The treaſures-of 
the country have been "thrown a- 
way ; and the weight of taxes im- 
ab. with ſuch a heavy hand, upon 
an overburthened and ſinking people, 
is grown at length almoſt intolerable, 
Yet I will tax you to the laſt ſhil- 
ling. When all hope of victory is 
fled for ever, and the operations of 
the war muſt accelerate the ruin of 
the empire, I will forbid you to 
think of peace; for my thirſt of con- 
queſt is not quenched; my revenge 
is unſated.; and nothipg ſhort of the 


total ſubjugation of my opponents ig 


capable of appeaſing it.” When all 
ranks of people imagined that their 
monarch would have cheared them, 
with the glad tidings of a determi- 
nation to ſeck for peace, and have 
conteſſed that the proſpect of ſuc- 
ceeding in the preſent mode of car- 
Trying on the war, was vaniſhing for 
ever, how great muſt be their aſto- 
niſhment and concern to find, that 
we mult purſue it at all events, and 
that we were not to reſt until we 
had totally loſt the power of con- 
| rending wich the force that aroſe a- 
gainſt us? KI. 


Mr. Fox, after ſome ſevere ob- 
ſervations upon the conduct of the 
miniſtry, proceeded to obſcrve, that 
if they were entitled to any recom- 
penſe for their ſervices, it ought to 
be conferred by France, whoſe bat- 
tles they might be conſidered as 
having fought, and to whoſe ag. 
grandizement they had much more 
contributed, than alf her boaſted 
victories under the reign of Lewis 
the Fourteenth. The fact, indeed, 
was, that the preſent miniſtry were 
a curſe to this country, over the af- 
fairs of which they had too long been 
ſuffered to preſide: they had been 
notorious for their ignorance, their 
activity, their tameneſs, and their 
corruption. The time would ſurel 
come, when an oppreſſed and irri- 
tated people would firmly call for 
ſignal puniſhment on thoſe ,whoſe 
councils had brought the nation ſo 
near to the brink of deſtruction. An 
indignant nation would ſurely, in 
the end, compel them to make ſome 
faint atonement for the magnitude 
of their offences on a public ſeaf- 
fold. They had cut up our valu- 
able poſſeſſions in North America, 
and ſeparated us, perhaps for ever, 
trom thoſe who once were our fellow 
ſubjects, endeared to us by a variety 
of ties, now all conſumed amidſt the 
flames of an unnatural, diſaſtrous, 
and frantic war. They had driven 
us to the point of loſing our ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt Indies ; they had 
not afforded proper ſuecour either to 
Port Mahon or Gibraltar ; they 
had deſtroyed our commerce ; and 
rendered us a mark of ridicule and 
ſcorn to all the ſtates in Europe; 
rhey had robbed us of the once un- 
diſputed ſovereignty of the ocean; 
an unrivalled power, in conſequence 
of which we were at once envied, 
feared, and reſpected by the ſur- 
rounding nations. Mr. Fox added, 
that he would perſiſt in oppoling- 
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every method within his power, 
} — of the Jeſttudtive 
American war ; and that he would 
not deſiſt from his oppoſition to go- 
vernment, till the - miniſters were 
driven from the helm, who had 
brought the nation into its preſent 
perilous ſituation. He concluded 
with moving, that the whole of the 
propoſed addreſs ſhould be omitted, 
excepting the firſt paragraph ; and 
that, in the room of what was left 
out, the following words ſhould be 
added as an amendment: And we 
will, without delay, apply ourſelves 
with united hearts to propoſe and 
digeſt ſuch councils as may, in this 
criſis, excite the efforts, point the 
arms, and, by a total change of 
ſyſtem, command the confidence of 
all his majeſty's ſubjects.” 

The motion for an amendment was 
ſeconded by Mr, Minchin ; and it 
was ſupported by Mr. Burke, who 
remarked, that if there could be a 
greater misfortune than had been 
already undergone by this Kingdom 
in the preſent diſgraceful conteſt, it 
was hearing men rife up in the great 
aſſembly of the nation to vindicate 
ſuch meaſures. U his was the moſt 
alarming part of our condition. For 
if the miniſtry, and the parliament, 
were not to be taught by experience; 
if neither ealamities eould make them 
feel, nor the voice of God make 
them wiſe, what had this fallen and 
undone country to hope for? If an 
thing could tend to deject the people 
of England, to make them deſpair of 
their ſituation, and refign themſelves 
to their fate, it muſt be to receive 
information that their miniſters, at- 
ter all that had been ſuffered, were 


yet determined to go on with the. 


American war, A battle might be 
loſt, an enterprize might miſcarry, 
am iſland might be captured, an army 
might be loſt in the beſt of cauſes, 


and even under a ſy ſtem of vigour 
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and foreſight; becauſe the battle, 
after all the wiſdom and bravery of 
man, was in the hands of 'heaven 
but if either, or all theſe calamities 
had happened in a good cauſe, and 
under the auſpices of a vigilant ad- 
miniſtration, a brave people would 
not deſpair. They would be ani- 
mated by their injuries; they would 
collect energy from diſappointment z 
and feeling and knowing that a great 
and good miniſtry would be inſti- 
—4 in ſuch a caſe, to ſtrike ſome 
bold, new, and deciſive ſtroke, they 
would arm, and reſolve to ſecond 
them. They would gather addi- 
tional ſtrength from their hopes 

and with a new ſoul they woule 
proceed to the execution of whatever 
their miniſtry ſhould project, and 
their leaders undertake, But it was 
not ſo in the preſent caſe. Amidſt 
all their ſufferings, and their mis- 
fortunes, they ſaw nothing ſo diſ- 
treſſing as the weakneſs or wickeds 
neſs of their miniſters, It ſeemed 
ſtill determined to go on; without 
plan, and without foreſight, in this 


war of calamities; for every thing 


that happened in it was a calamity. 
He conſidered them all alike, vic- 
tories and defeats; towns taken, 
and towns evacuated; new generals 
appointed, and old generals re- 
called; they were all alike calami- 
ties in his eyes; for they all ſpurred 
us on to this fatal bufineſs. Vic« 
tories gave us hopes, defeats made 
us deſperate, and both inſtigated us 
to go on. They were, therefore, 
both calamities; and the king's 
ſpeech was the greateſt calamity of 
all; tor the king's ſpeech ſhewed us 
the diſpoſition of the miniſters: and 
this diſpoſition was not to retreat an 
inch ; to go on, to plunge us deeper, 
to make our ſituation more diſgrace- 
ful, and more unhappy: : 
In the courſe of the debate, it was 
contended on the part of admini- 
a4 ſtration, 
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ſtration, and particularly by lord 
North, that by the addreſs, as ori- 
ginally propoſed, the houſe did not 
pledge themſelves to any continuance 


of the American war: but this was 


ſtrongly denied by the gentlemen in 
oppolition. The houſe at length di- 
vided on the amendment, which was 
rejected by a majority of 218 to 129 
and the addreſs was then carried, as 
originally propoſed. 

When the report of the addreſs 
was brought up the following day, 
it again met with ſome farther op- 
poſition: and Mr, William Pitt diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion. 
He declared, that the duty he owed 
to his ſovereign, and to his country, 
would not permit him to remain in 
ſilence, when he ſaw the miniſtry 
running headlong into meaſures, 
which could end only in the ruin of 
the ſtate, He wiſhed to ſhew his at- 
tachment to his ſovereign, and to 
his family, by holding to him a lan- 
guage, which would ſhew him that 
he had been deceived by thoſe to 
whom he looked for advice. He 
wiſhed to diſcharge his duty to his 
eountry, by endeavouring to pre- 


vent the parliament from precipi- 


tately voting an addreſs, which 
pledged the houſe in the moſt direct 
manner to proſecute the American 
war, and to ſupport the continuance 
of that fatal ſyſtem, which had led 
this country, ſtep by ſtep, to the 
moſt calamitous and diſgraceful ſitu- 
ation, to which a once flouriſhing 
and glorious empire could poſſibly 
be reduced : a fituation that threat- 
ened the final diſſolution of the em- 
pire, if not prevented by timely, 
wiſe, and vigorous efforts. He im- 
plored them to pauſc a moment, and 
to conſider what they were doing. 
The propoſed addreſs, he ſaid, was 
couched in terms the moſt hypocri- 
tical and deluſive; and if ſuftered, 


io a criſis fo alarming and mejan- 


choly, to be publiſhed to the world 
as the real ſentiments of the houſe 
of commons, it would be an addi. 
tional misfortune, greater than any 
that had yet preceded it. It would 
at once deceive the king, proſtitute 


the judgment of parliament, and 


degrade its dignity, inſult the people, 
and — conſequences fatal 
to the very being and exiſtence of 
the empire. It was an honeſt and a 
faithful line of conduct in them, to 
warn both the ſovereign and people 
of the dangers that were common 
to both. It was,not the baſe and 
deceitful language of adulation which 
parliament. ſhould adopt ; but 'that 
ſtyle, and that manner, which be- 
came a body of men equally at- 
tached to their ſovereign and their 
conſtituents. Was it becoming the 
3 of a free people, to echo 

ack the words which a miniſter, 
long practiſed in the arts of deluſion, 
had dared to put into the royal 
mouth, but which were every way 
unworthy of the prince who conde- 
ſcended to deliver them? What in- 
formation had they before them, to 
warrant their taking ſuch a ſtep? In 
the better days ot parliament, the 
attempt to entrap the houſe into a 
countenance of aſſertions, wholly 
unexplained and unexamined, on the 
mere authority of a miniſter, would 
have been treated with all the vio- 
lence of merited reſentment. The 
perſons whoſe intereſt it was to carry 
on ſo paltry a deceit, had indeed 
pretended, that the proſecution of 
the American war was not the im- 
port of the addreſs. But let any man 
only take the pains to read the words 
of the addreſs, and he muſt inſtantly 


perceive, that the proſecution of that 


deſtructive war was as plainly and 
fully the meaning of it, as lan- 
guage could poſſibly convey, Was 
there an honourable member on ei- 
ther ſide the houſe who really 

doubted 
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doubted it? Was there even a per- 
ſon in the ſtreet, into whoſe hands 
the addreſs could be put, that would 
not, on the firſt 3 inſtantly 
ſay as much? Why then was the 
houſe alone to ſacrifice their under- 
ſtandings to the will of the mini- 
ſter, and to ſupport his deluſion ? 
But the fact was, that the war was 
an appendage to the firſt lord of the 
treaſury too dear to be parted with. 
It was the grand pillar, raiſed on 
the ruins of the conſtitution, by 
which he held his fituation ; it was 
the great means of extending that 
batefal influence of the crown, 
on which alone he placed his 
whole ſecurity. The war, however, 
had proved fruitleſs by fatal ex- 
perience; and every day that we 
perſiſted in it, clearly removed us 
farther off from the moment of re- 
conciliation and of reaſon, and tend- 
ed rather to create new difliculties, 
than to ſmooth the path to peace 
and friendſhip. As to the propoſed 
addreſs, it was a dark and deſperate 
attempt to blind the cyes of the 
king, and to inſult the people of Eng- 
land, Was there any one inde- 
pendent member of that houſe, who 
would ſtand up in his place, and 


ſay, that thoſe men who had hither- 


to ſo miſguided the affairs of the 
kingdom, and in whoſe hands al- 
moit every undertaking had failed, 
ought to be truſted with the far- 
ther management of a war, which 
they had ſo wretchedly conducted. 
What had been done, in recom- 
2 for the effuſion of human 
lood that this war had exhibited, 
and for the enormous grants of ſup- 
plies with which the miniſtry had 
been entruſted? The great events 
of the war were nothing but ſo 


many fatal misfortunes, defeat and 


ignominy following every effort of 
our arms, from onę end of the con- 
unent of America to the other: He 


therefore implored the houſe, not 
to vote for an addreſs which was 
fraught with hypocriſy and trea- 
chery ; and which could not have 
been framed by any who had the 
ſmalleſt ſpark of regard for the 
honour of the king, the dignity of 
parliament, or the intereſt of the 
nation, | CF! 

The lord-advocate of Scotland 


8 ſome high compliments to Mr. 


itt; whoſe powerful abilities, and 
brilliant eloquence, he ſaid, were 
univerſally acknowledged proots, 
that the aſtoniſhing extent, and force 


of an exalted underſtanding, had de- 


ſcended, in an hereditary line, from 


the late illuſtrious poſſeſſor of them, 
to a ſon equally endued with all the 


fire, and ſtrength, and grace of ora- 
tory. He then laboured to prove, 


that the addreſs propoſed did not 


bind the members of that houſe to 
aay one ſpecific line of conduct, but 
was merely the ſort of language 


which it was moſt fit, under the 


circumſtances of the times, for par- 


liament to hold to their ſovereign: 


and he aſked, what end the mini- 
ſters could hare in view, if they 
proceeded to delufive arts; and it, 
meaning one thing by the ſpeech and 
the addreſs, they ſhould affirm in 
the moſt expreſs manner that they 
meant another? He would be bold ta 


» ſay, that this deluſion could not en- 


ſnare parliament. It was impoſſible; 
and previouſly to the expiration of a 
ſingle weck, the trick muſt certainly 
be detected; and willing beyond de- 
ſeription to run into the ſnare that 
parliament muſt prove, who could 
become the dupes of ſuch a weak 
and wretched impoſition. He like- 
wite remarked, that it was ſome- - 


times inſinuated, that the miniſtry 
ſupported meaſures which they did 


not approve, and which were diame- 


trically oppoſite to their own princi- 
ples. He thought ſuch infinuations 
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to be very ill grounded ; but he 


would venture to give it as his opi- 


nion, that in every great and im- 

rtant national criſis, like the pre- 
ent, no good whatever was to be 
expected from an adminiſtration, the 
members of which did not act upon 
their own bottom, their own prin- 
ciples, their own judgment, and with 
a moſt perfe& concordance of opi- 
nion. That miniſter, whomſoever 
he might be, who could conſent to 
ſtay in place during the prevalence 
of meaſures repugnant to his own 
principles, and militating againſt his 
zudgment, betrayed his truſt, and 
deſerved the execrations of his 
country for his meanneſs. In ſmall 
concerns, where the object was tri- 
fling, he ſaw neither impropriety nor 
danger in the acquieſcence of a 
miniſter, who ſhould relinquiſh his 
opinion to a colleague, of the ſupe- 
riority of whoſe underſtanding he 
was thoroughly convinced ; but the 
caſe was widely different, when a 
great and ſerious conſideration ſtood 
before him. In the preſent ſtate of 
things, if any miniſter found his 
opinion oppoſed and his propoſitions 
rejected, that miniſter ought inſtant- 
ly to retire, and give way to ſome 
other men who thought differently, 
and would cordially unite with the 
reſt of the cabinet. But he defired, 
that by theſe obſervations he might 
not be conſidered, as deſigning to 
infinuate any charge whatever a- 
gain the preſent miniſter, of whoſe 
private and public character he was 
at all times ready to avow himſelf 
the ſupporter. Nor did he mean 
to have it underſtood, that what 
he had advanced reflected on the 
other members of adminiſtration ; 
moſt of whom he reſpeQed for their 
integrity, their abilities, and their 
zeal to ſerve their country ; and it 
was this reſpe& upon which his 


ounded;- that their 
exerted in the pub- 


reliance was 
talents would 
lic ſervice, 
Mr. Burke affirmed, that the 
propoſed addreſs pledged the houſe 
to proſecute the American war in 
the moſt expreſs terms ; and he 


expreſſed his ſurprize, that the lord- 


advocate of Scotland ſhould contend, 
that no deluſion could be intended 
by the miniſter, becauſe that de- 
luſion could only laſt a week, 
Could the learned lord, he aſked, 
be ſo ignorant of the temper, and 
the practices of the minitter, as to 
Imagine, that the ſhortneſs of the 
time which a deluſion could exiſt, 
would be any reaſon for his avoid- 
ing to contrive it? The preſent 
miniſter dealt in cheats and delu- 
fions. They were the daily traffic 
of his invention. As to a week, 
the noble lord had invented cheats 
which had not held out halt that 
time. He had practiſed cheats upon 
the houſe, which had died away even 
before the debate was ended to 
favour which they were contrived. 
The noble lord would continue to 
play off his cheats and deluſions 
on that houſe, as long as he thought 
it neceſſary, and while he had 
money enough at command, to 
bribe gentlemen to pretend, that 
they believed ſuch tricks to be fair 
proceedings, After ſome farther de- 
bate, the houſe divided on the mo- 


tion for bringing up the report of 


the addreſs, which was carried by 
a majority of 131 to 54. 

In the Houſe of Peers, a motion 
for an addreſs, {imilar to that of the 
Houſe of Commons, was made- by 
Lord Southampton, and ſeconded 
by lord Walfingham. It was vigo- 
rouſly oppoſed by the Earl of Shel- 
burne, who obſerved, that ſeven 
years had now elapſed ſince blood 
was firſt drawn in America ; = 
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from that period to the preſent the 
affairs of Great Britain bad been 
continually growing worſe. A long 
progreſs in the war had left us in 
a ſituation, in which there were no 
advantages to conſole, but dangers 
and calamities had ariſen, which 
were unknown to us at the com- 
mencement of. hoſtilities, Of nearly 
eighty-ſeven thouſand men ſent to 
America, how few had returned! 
What treaſures had been in vain 
expended ! What enormous debis 


accumulated ! The moſt liberal na- 


tional ſupplies had been. followed 
by nothing but calamities ; and the 
whole proceedings of the miniſtry 
manifelted a want of ſyſtem and of 
intelligence. Among other inſtances 
of miſmanagement, his lordſhip re- 
marked, that inſtead of blocking up 
the French fleets within their own 
harbours, or immediately intercept- 


ing them on their putting out to 


{ca, we had ſuffered them to ſail far 
upon their expeditions to our di- 
ſtant ſettlements ; and when they 
had acquired this great advantage, 
we flowly followed tbeir powertul 


armaments with inconſiderable ſqua- 


drors, and ſcarcely ever. reached 
the place of deſtination, till the 
enterprizes of the enemy were to- 
tally accompliſhed. Thus circum- 
ſtanced was the fleet of France, at 
the preſent alarming. juncture, in 
the Cheſapeak. Not that the Cheſa- 
peak was merely where Earl Corn- 
wallis had been captured. Almoſt 
immediately, if the war continued, 
ſhould we, with the ſame want of 
ſyſtem and combination, fo preva- 
lent through every paſt occurence, 
ſind another Cheſapeak at Jamzica ! 
another Cheſapeak at all our Weſt- 
India iſlands ! Nay, we might ex- 
pect to ſee another Cheſapeak at 
Plymouth; nor would it be aſtoniſh- 
ing to diſcover another Cheſapeak 
even in the Thames! 
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The laſt year, bis lordſhip farther 
remarked, had afforded a glaring iu- 
ſtance of miniſterial frenzy, when 
the men inveſted with power had 
involved the nation in hoſtilities a- 
gainſt the Dutch, our, old friends, 
and natural allies. This was a war 
of perfidy, of breach of faith ; and 
as it had been engaged in without- 
Juſtice, it had been conducted with- 
out policy. When the miniſtry had 
broken with the Dutch, it ſeemed 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that at leaſt 
they would have diſpatched arma- 
ments to ſeize on ſome of the Spice 
Iſlands, on Ceylon, or ſome other 
important ſeitlement. But what had 
they done ? oy had taken St, 
Euſtatius ; and had pretended, that 
this important conqueſt would put 
an end to the rebellion. That iſland, 
they ſaid, was the ſource of ſtores 
to America, and the capture of it 
muſt terminate the war. But was 
that the caſe? On the contrary, was 
not the reverſe directly the conſe- 
quence of the capture? Our admi- 
ral and general who took the ifland, 
had ten times 'better have burne- 


the ſtores they found there, than 


have done what they did with them. 
They had fold them to go in neu- 
tral veſſels, ſo that they fell into the 
hands of the very people, from 
whom it was pretended that they 
were to have been kept: and his 
lordſhip declared it to be his opi- 
yion, that the capture of Earl 
Cornwallis was owing to the pre- 
ceding capture of St. Euſtatius. 
As to the tarther proſecution of the 


war, with the leaſt proſpect of ſuc-' 


ceſs, it was totally impoſſible. The 
nation was too much exhauſted bot 
of men and money ; recruits were 
not to be procured for the army; 
and as tp our navy, if we had the 
beſt firſt lord of the admiralty, and 
the able board that ever fat, it was 
impoſhble to provide for all the 
diſtant 
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16 BRITISH AND 


diſtant ſervices of ſo extenſive a 
war. The reaſon was obvious,. The 
fine navy that belonged to Great 
Britain, at the conclufion of the 
laſt war, had been ſuffered to rot 
and moulder away, while France and 
Spain had recruited and repaired 
their marine, during the whole 
period of the peace. His lordſhip 
concluded by moving an amend- 
ment to the addreſs, ſimilar to that 
propoſed in the houſe of com- 
mons. bo 

The Duke of Richmond expreſſed 
his approbation of the ſentiments 
advanced by the Earl of Shelburne, 
and of the amendment which he 
had propoſed : but thought, that 
beſides the omiſſions which that 
nobleman had recommended in the 
original addreſs, another paragraph 
ſhould alſo be omitted, which his 
lordſhip had conſented to let ſtand. 
This was the ſecond paragraph, in 
which it was declared, that “ the 
bouſe ſaw, with equal concern and 
indignation, the war prolonged by 
that reſtleſs ambition, which firit 
excited his majeity's enemies to 
commence it.“ The duke remarked, 
that this aſſertion appeared to him 
to be altogether unwarrantable and 
ill- founded: for it was his firm per- 
ſuaſion, that the king's miniſters, 
and not the reſtleſs ambition of his 
majeſty's enemies, were the cauſe, 
not only of the war, but of all the 
calamities which had ſo rapidly fol- 
lowed each other, nearly from the 
commencement of the preſent reign. 
The dreadful and ignominious ſitua- 
tion of our affairs originated from 
the ſame cauſe, from which the 
private misfortunes of individuals 
frequently proceeded, namely, from 
folly. It was owing to that wretch- 
ed ſyſtem. of government, which 
had been early adopted in the reign 
of his preſent majeſty, and which 


| firſt gave riſe to that abominable 


title, that odious diſtinction, a King 

Friend; as if a man could not act 
in oppoſition to the meaſures of 
—— without being a pes 
onal enemy to his majeſty. 

His grace farther remarked, that 
it was the duty of their lordſhips to 
ſuggeſt ſalutary advice to the erown, 
and to ſtand up aſſertors of the 
rights of the people : but he thought 
there was little proſpe& of giving 
ſuch advice with any effect, unleſs 
the original principles of the con- 
ſtitution were reſtored, and particu- 
larly unleſs the people had a real 
repreſentation in the other houſe of 
parliament. At preſent, ſcarcely a 
ſeventh part of the people were re- 
e while all the remainder 

ad no concern whatever, either 
virtually or individually, in the 
management of their own affairs; 
which, their lordſhips well knew, 
the conſtitution of this country, as 
originally framed, gave them a 
right to have. He appealed to the 
houſe, whether many of their lord- 
ſhips did not name the members 
for ſeveral boroughs, and whether 
the repreſentatives were not choſen 
only by the management of two or 
three burgeſſes. Was that the ſort 
of repreſentation deſigned by the 
conſtitution ? It undoubtedly was 
not, Were this point reformed, 
his grace declared, that he ſhould 
ſtill expect to ſee the country capa- 
ble of regaining ſome portion of its 
former greatneſs, He alſo made 
ſome obſervations on the interior 
cabinet, which had, he ſaid, been 
the ruin of this country. To prove 
its miſchievous tendency, he in- 
ſtanced the declaration of the late 
Earl of Chatham, who confeſſed to 
the houſe, that „he was duped 
and deceived, and that he had not 
been ten days in the cabinet, be- 
fore he felt the ground rotten under 

his feet,” | 
His 
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His grace likewiſe ſaid, that 
though it was the middle of a war, 
he made no ſeruple to recommend 
it moſt ſtrenuouſſy to government, 
immediately to ſet. about curtailing 
the numbers of the army, and that 
as much as poſſible, He thought 
that Ireland might be guarded ſuf- 
ficiently by the volunteers, and this 
country by the militia, if put upon 
a proper footing, He recommend- 
ed, that arms ſhould be put into 
the hands of the people, for the 
purpoſes of domeſtic defence ; and 
he did not doubt but that, in this 
caſe, they would act with greater 
power and ſucceſs, than even the 
moſt numerous military forces. He 
alſo adviſed withdrawing the troops 
from America, augmenting the navy 
as much as poſſible, and ſending 
ſuch ſuccours to the Weſt India 
iſlands, as might enable them effec- 
tually to reſiſt any attempts from 
the enemy. 

Lord Stormont defended the ad- 
dreſs as originally propoſed ; and 
obſerved, that the language of the 
ſpeech from the throne, was proper 
to be held by any prince worthy 
of the crown, in a moment like 
the preſent ; and the long eſtabliſh- 
ed enſtom rendered ſuch an addreſs 
as had been moved the fit anſwer 
to it. Would their lordſlüps with 
to tell all Europe, at ſuch a period 
as the preſent, that they ſhould 
not ſupport his majeſty in a vigorous 
p.ofecuuon of the war? The pre- 
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ſervation of America, as a depend- 
ent part of the Britiſh empire, was 
too important to be relinquiſhed ; 
and the preſent crifis, ſo tar from 
juſtifying deſpair, called for a re- 
doubled ardour, and for immediate 
exertion, 

The lord-chancellor ſaid, that the 
preſent ſpeech from the throne, like 
all others at the commencement of 
a ſeſſion, was no more than a brief 
ſtate of the nation, delivered in the 
antient ſtyle of compoſition, and 
conformably to eſtabliſhed uſage, 
from almoſt the firſt exiſtence of a 
parliament ; and as to the addreſs, 
its language not being ſpecifically 
binding, their lordſhips might vote 
in favour of it, without pledging 
themſelves to ſupport any future 
miniſterial meaſure whatever. The 
houſe ar length divided, when lord 
Shelburne's amendment was reject- 
ed, by a majority of 75 to 31. 
A ſhort proteſt againſt the addreſs 
was entered in the journals of the 
houſe, ſigned by the duke of Rich- 
mond, the marquis of Rockingham, 
and earl Fitzwilliam, in which th 
declared, that they diſſented, “ for 
reaſons too often urged in vain for 
the laſt ſeven years, againit the 
ruinous proſecution of the unjuſt 
war carrying on by his majeſty's 
miniſters againſt the people of North 
America, and too fatally confirmed 
by repeated experience, and the late 
diſgraceful loſs of a ſecond army, 
to ſtand in need of repetition.” 
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Notice given by Myr, Burke, of an intended Motion relative to the Condul 
of the Britiſh Commanders at the //Iand bf St. Euſtatius. Debate on a 
Motion of Mr. Minchin, that an Account ſhould be laid before a Commit 
ter of the Houfe, of the Naval Stores in the Dock-yards, and of the E ten- 
diture of the Navy. The Motion vithdrawn. Debate on a Motion of 
Sir Grey Cooper, that the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into à Committee af 
Swpply. Motion made by General Smith, tiat the Committee appointed to 
znquire into the Cauſes of the War in tbe Carnatic, ſhould alſo be inflru#- 
ea to inquire into the Cauſes and Conduct of the Maratta War. Mr. 
Burke's Motion, that the Houſe ſhould reſobve itſelf into a Committee, to 
inguire into the Conduct of the Britiſh Commanders at St. Euſtatius, r-je#- 


ed upon a Diviſion, 


HE rigorous treatment which 
dhe inhabitants of St. Euſta- 
tius had received from the Britiſh 
eommanders, on their taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of that iſland, as it was much 


cenſured by men of equity and hu- 


manity, and confidered as a reproach 
to the Britiſh name and character, 
was repeatedly made a topic of ani · 
madverſion in parliament. On the 
zoth of November, Mr. Burke ad- 
dreſſed the houſe of commons on 
the ſubject; and obſerved, that im- 
mediately ſubſequent to the capture 
of St. Euſtatius, by the fleet and 


* forees under the command of fir 


George Brydges Rodney and gene- 
ral Vaughan, he had recommended 
an inveſtigation of the circumſtances 
by which it was accompanied. At 
that time, the queſtion had receiv- 


ed a negative, upon the ___ of 


Its being premature, It had been 
urged, that when the commanders, 
whoſe conduct was objected to, were 
removed to a conſiderable diſtance, 
and active in the ſervice of their 
country, they had a right to ex- 
pect, that all diicuſſion of proceed- 
ings in which their reputation was 
materially concerned, ſhould be ſuſ- 
pended, till they could appear, and 
anſwer for themſelves Bui the 


abſence of the admiral and gentral 


could be no longer pleaded as an 
obſtacle to inquiry ; they were both 
returned home; and he then ſaw 


the admiral in his place, But as 


it was rumoured, that he was ſhort- 
ly to quit England, and to return 
to his ſtation in the Weſt Indies, 


Mr. Burke expreſſed his wiſhes, 


that the matter might be taken into 
diſcuſſion on the firſt open day that 
would prove agreeable to the admi- 
ral. As the inquiry would necel- 
ſarily demand the inveſtigation of 
various particulars, as well as the exa- 
mination of witneffes at the bar, 
both of which would probably take 
up much time, he intended to re- 
duce, in the faireſt and moſt candid 
manner, the matters of charge un- 
der ſo many diſtin heads, and to 
give them as articles for confidera- 
tion on ſome future day, whenever 
the parties intereſted were _ 
red to enter on their defence. He 
declared, that he was not inſtigated 
to bring on the inquiry by the leaſt 
perſonal ill-will to the admiral, or 
by the flighteſt wiſh that it might 
ultimately caſt a ſtain upon his ho- 
nour. But wherever the guilt reſt- 
ed, it was highly requiſite that jul- 
tice ſhould take place, Unoffend- 
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FOREIGN 
ing individuals, Britiſh ſubjects, 


rivate Dutch inhabitants and 


others, had loſt their all amidſt the 


violence of barbarous and unexam- 
pled plunder. Such outrages were 
opprobrious to the nation; and no- 
x {20 ſhort of the moſt exemplary 


and condign puniſhment of them 


could retrieve its character. 


Admiral Rodney now roſe, and 
ſaid, that he was ready to meet all 
attempts to 2 the — 
of his conduct, either at St, Euſta- 
tius, or at any other place, while 
he had the honour to ſerve his ma- 
jeſty ; and as he was ſufficiently 
prepared to go into the matter, and 
was almoſt immediately ordered to 
a diſtant climate, he wiſhed that 
the honourable gentleman, who 
ſtood forth as his accuſer, would 
loſe no time in bringing his charges 
before the houſe. Mr. Burke ſaid, 
that he could not at preſent tell 
how far an inquiry into the tranſ- 
action would produce any criminal 
charge againſt admiral Rodney and 
general Vaughan. If it ſhould ap- 
pear, that they had acted in confor- 
mity ta orders, the accuſation muſt 
then be brought not againſt them, 
but againſt the miniſters. To 
this admiral Rodney repited, that 
whether he had received orders from 
home, or not, his conduct at St. 
Euſtatius would have been preciſely 
what it had been. Some other 


members made ſeveral obſervations 


relative to the ſubject, after which 
it was agreed, that Mr. Burke's 
motion ſhould be made on the 4th 
of December, | 

A motion was then made by Mr, 
Minchin, that the proper officers 
ſhould make out, in order to be laid 
before a committee of the houſe, 
an exact account of all the ſtores 
ot every kind, and the quantity and 
value of each that was uſed, in the 


yards of Portſmouth and Plymouth, 
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between the iſt of Oct. 1780, and the , 
1{t of Oct. 178 i, together with an exact 
account of all the work done, and the 
expence of it, within that period.” In 
the ſpeech by which he introduced 
this motion, he obſerved, that by an 
inquiry into the expences of the 
navy, the public would diſcover, 
whether the expenditure of their 
money had furniſhed proofs of the 
integrity. and wiſdom of thoſe to 
whom it was entruſted; and ſhould 
it appear, that it was laviſhed with a 
wanton and corrupted hand, mea- 
ſures might be deviſed for prevent- 
ing the continuance of ſuch ruinous 
and abandoned prodigality. If it 
ſhould be thought, that any inform- 
ation detrimental to the intereſts of 
the kingdom might thereby reach 
the world, this might be prevented 
by making the committee to be ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe a committee 
of ſecrecy, | | 

It had been pretended, Mr. Min- 
chin farther remarked, by one of 
the lords of the admiralty, that the 
navy of Great Britain had been con- 
ſiderably ſtrengthened and increaſed, 
ſince the care of it was veſted in the 
hands of the preſent firſt lord of the 
admiralty; and that it had not 
reached ſo flouriſhing a condition 
at any period during the ſuperin- 
tendency of the late lord Hawke. 
But the fact was, that it could be 
proved to the houſe, from authentic 
documents, that in the year 1781, 
the earl of Sandwich collected toge- 
ther ſeventy-nine ſail of the line; 
and that in the year 1770, the fleet, 
under the adminiſtration of lord 
Hawke, amounted to eighty ſhips of 
the line; ſo that it was manifeſt, 
that notwithſtanding the almoſt un- 
limited ſupplics granted for the ſer- 
vice of the navy, the number of 
ſhips was greater in the year 1770, 
than at the preſent period. The 
novel mode al building ſhips, * 
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ed by the preſent miniſter of the 
marine, appeared, upon repeated 
trials, injudicious and expenſive, 
almoſt beyond deſcription. The 
ſhips were ſuffered to remain in 
their cradles until they became ab- 
folutely rotten ; and to ſuch lengths 
had this fhametul and pernicious 
negligence been carried, that one 
ſhip was actually ſent into dock for 
repair four times in the courſe of a 
ſingle year. Such was the jmprov- 
ed plan of the earl of Sandwich; 
who ſuffered men of war to ſtand in 
their frames till the timbers fell to 
irretrievable decay; whereas ſeve- 


ral of the green wood fhips, built 


haſtily, in conſequence of orders 
from lord Hawke, and objected to 
as unequal to w length of ſervice, 
were actually ſent out, diſguiſed 
under new names, on dangerous and 
diſtant enterprizes, and yet return- 
ed ſucceſsfully to port. 

The motion of Mr. Minchin was 
0 poſed by Mr. Penton, member for 
Wincheſter, and one of the commil- 


ſioners of the admiralty. He ob- 


ſerved, that the ſtatement required 
by the motion, if once publiſhed to 


the world, would inevitably furniſh 


our foes with uſeful and material 
intelligence, not only concerning 
the management of the affairs rela- 
tive to the navy of Great Britain, 
with their contingent expenditures, 
during a prior ſpace of time, but 
likewiſe with reſpect to the extent, 
the ſtrength, and the variety of her 
marine reſources for the future pro- 


' fecution of the war. Some objec- 


tions were allo made to the motion 
by lord Mulgrave ; and Mr, Min- 
chin at length agreed to withdraw 
it for the preſent, together with 
ſome others of a fimilar nature, 
which he intended, and one relative 
to the impreſs ſervice. 
A motion was afterwards made b 


fir Grey Cooper, member for Saltaſh, 


and one of the ſecretaries to the 
treaſury, that the ſpeaker ſhould 
leave the chair, and the houſe re- 
_ itſelf into a committee of ſu 
ply. This was oppoſed by Mr, 
Thomas Pitt, who TH 4 

his abſolute determination, to with- 
hold his vote for granting any ſup- 
plies to the crown, till ſome pledge 
were given to the nation, that thoſe 
meaſures ſhould no longer be per- 
ſiſted in, by which Great Britain 
had been brought into its preſent 
unhappy ſituation, The miniſter 
had yet diſcovered no remarſe for 
his paſt conduct, though his obſti- 
nate perſeverance throughout a ſe+ 
ries of deluſive meaſures, concerning 


the inevitable effects of which he 


had received reiterated warnings, 
had now terminated in involving 
the country in perils of a mot 
alarming nature, and againſt which 
ſcarcely any circumſtance ſhort of 
the interpoſition of a miracle could 
poſſibly ſecure it, Inſtead of ſhew- 
ing any contrition, the very miniſter, 
whoſe counſels and conduct had 
accelerated the deſtruction of the 
empire, had dared to open the ſeſ- 
ſion with language inſolent to an 
extreme, and to propoſe an addreſs, 
if 22 ſtill more ſhamefully 
cenſurable, than the ſpeech of 
which it was the ſervile and inſidi- 
ous echo, Mr. Pitt declared, that 
he was far from wiſhing to deprive 
the crown of any national reſources, 
during the preſent exigency of af - 
fairs: but without any ſecurity for 
the future, again to entruſt, the 
public money in the hands of mi- 
niſters, who had diſſipated ſo much 
wealth, and waſted ſuch ſtreams of 
human blood, in wild, unnatural, 
and fruitleſs projects, would be the 
moſt dangerous and criminal breach 


of truſt which the repreſentatives of 


the people could poffibly. commit. 
A redreſs of grievances ſhould in- 
variably 


clared it to be 
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variably precede the opening of the 
public purſe. On this principle 
flood the exiſtence of the conſtitu- 
tion of Great Britain; and he would 
therefore divide the houſe, againſt 
the motion for going into a commit- 
tee of ſupply, even if he ſhould be 
{ure that not a fingle member would 
accompany him as he walked out of 
the door. 8 2 
Sir Gr ooper replied, that 
the *. ST ket on made 
by him, and which was now oppoſ- 
ed, was not calculated for the im- 
mediate purpoſe of voting a conſider- 
able ſum for the maintenance of a 
particular ſervice, relating either to 
the army or the navy, in which the 
queſtion of the American war might 
be involved; but the ſole, excluſive 
queſtion, now in agitation, was, 
whether the houſe ſhould go into a 
committee, forthe purpoſe of voting 
a ſupply already promiſed to the 


crown, in conſequence of their aſ- 


ſurarces that it ſhould meet with 
their ſupport ? It might be ima- 
gined, that it was expedient to re- 
vive the ancient mode of applying 
remedies to every public grievance, 
previouſly to the grant of any par- 
liamentary ſupplies, But it ſhould 


not'be forgotten, that almoſt a oen- 


tury had elapſed fince this obſolete 
cuſtom, expiring at the period of 
the revolution, lay buried in neg- 
lect. The reaſon of this practice, 
at the zra when it prevailed, was 
obvious, Before the abdication of 
king James the Second, the royal 
revenues, originating from the 
crown lands, and a variety of great 
reſources, all permanent and exten- 
ive, enabled the king to ſupport 
his civil and military eſtabliſhments, 


without applying for the leaſt aſ- 

lſtance to the public purſe ; but 

now that the ſovereign is deſtitute of 

an independent income, the people, 

yam in loyalty, in juſtice, and in 
1782. 3 
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honour, to aſſiſt and invigorate the 
executive arm of government, Which 
had relinquiſhed its ancient prop to 


lean upon their favour, could not 


refuſe the neceſſary ſuccours in a 
caſe Where they themſelves appeared 
2 intereſted ; and power un- 
„ might loſe the means of giv- 
ing them protection. Of fuch alarm- 
ing magnitude were the inconveni- 
encies and the detriment which muſt 
ariſe from the impoſition of a nega- 
tive upon the queſtion, that it ap- 
peared aſtoniſhing, that the oppoſers 
of it did not perceive the dangers 
that were attendant upon their con- 
duct. They ſhould conſider, that 
if they ſucceeded in this 1mpolitic 
and uuwarrantable reſiſtance againſt 
the motion, they would declare to 
all Europe, that Great Britain had 
reſolved actually to diſband her army, 


to break up her fleets, and to de- 


prive her realms of every meaſure of 

defence, The news of ſuch a con- 

duct would be received with extacy 

by France and Spain: but he hoped 

that a Britiſh houſe of commons, in 

a time of public calamity and dan- 
er, were incapable of acting with 
uch abſurdity and infatuation, 

Mr. Fox aſſerted, that the peri- 
od was arrived, that muſt render it 
ſtrictly proper in the le, to de- 
termine to with-hold all ſuccours 
whatſoever, unleſs the grievances, 
which preſſed upon them with ſuch 
intolerable weight, were previouſly 
removed. The idea, that a tempo- 
rary prevention of the grant of the 
ſupplies muſt ſtrike with dangerous 
violence againſt the intereſts of the 
ſtate, was too futile to deſerve a la- 
boured refutation. 
to aſæ, whether the national misfor- 
tunes, which thickened over the 
courſe of the preceding year, could 
poſſibly have proved more numerous 
and affecting, if no money vwhatſo- 
ever had been granted for the ſer- 

B vice 


It would ſuffice | 


"I 


vice of the war? What benefits 
had accompanied a moſt enormous 
diſſipation of the treaſure of the 
public? If the preſent miniſtry 

ſhould ſtill retain their poſts, it was 
of little conſequence to the nation 
whether we poſſeſſed either fleets or 
armics. . What advantages could re- 
ſult from any votes for troops, if 
the deſtination and employment of 
them were to be entruſted to the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate for the American de- 
partment ? Could lord George Ger- 
main give any ſatis factory aflurance 
to the houſe, that the military 
forces which ſhould hereafter be 
fent acroſs the Atlantic, for future 
ſervices, would be employed more 
ſucceſsfully er honourably, than 
thoſe which had already been ſent 
thither ? Did he wiſh to diſpatch 
a third army to America, that Ge- 
neral Waſhington might receive 
them as priſoners of war? Did he 
with that more Britiſh troops ſhould 
be devoted, if not to ſlaughter, at 
leaſt to ſure captivity, and indelible 
diſgrace? Notwithſtanding the de- 
feat and diſhonour which had attend- 
6d the meaſures of adminiſtration, 
they had yet diſcovered no figns of 
humiliation, or of penitence, In- 
Nead of acknowledging, that they 
turned their eyes, with inquietude 
and ſhame, upon the criminal expen- 
diture of fruitleſs millions, they did 
not bluſh to move for an increaſe of 
grants, that they might proſecute, 
till ruin ſhould have ſtopped their 
infamous career, hoſtilities which 
were the reſult of barbarous ambi- 
tion, of moſt implacable and unpro- 
voked malevolence, of wiſhes to de- 
ſtroy the natural rights of mankind, 
of inſuperable avarice, and of a 
contempt for all the principles of 
equity and honour, Not the leaſt 
evidence of remorſe, nor any token 
of amendment, could be gathered 
Either from the words, or from the 
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actions, of thoſe in adminiſtration, 
They gloried in their crimes, and, 
ſcorning to retract, they ſolicited 
the houſe, at once, for means to 


" nouriſh, to ſtrengthen, aud to ex- 


tend them. It had been ſaid, that 
ſince the Revolution, no inſtance 
could be found of a refuſal to grant 
the ſupply. The aſſertion was well 
grounded; but, ſince the Revolu- 
tion, had there ever been a period 
like the preſent? Had there ever 
been a reign ſo unfortunate? A 
change of circumſtances required a 
change of conduct. Had there ever 
been a circumſtance ſo paradoxical, 
as a parliament reſolving that the 
influence of the crown ought to be 
diminiſhed, without being able to 
effect a diminution? A variety of 
important conſiderations now render- 
ed it an act of abſolute neceſſity, 
that the people, awakened to a ſenſe 
of their injuries, ſhould call with a 
united voice for the immediate and 
total reſtitution of their violated 
rights. It feemed an inauſpicious 
omen, that the early periods of the 
preſent reign were marked by aug- 
mentations of the revenues of the 
crown: and whilſt the internal ex- 
pences of government ſtood forward 
upon. the ampleſt ſcale, every ex- 
terior ſettlement of Great Britain 
was either weakened, diminiſhed, 
or fallen into the hands of our ene- 
mies. Whilſt the ſovereign was 
much richer than any of his prede- 
ceſſors, his people were daily more 
and more the victims of accumula- 
ting poverty, and ſunk under the 
redoubled toad of gnevous taxes. 
In ſuch a ſtate of things, therefore, 
it was the duty of the national re- 
preſentatives, to refuſe any grants 
to the crown, till ſome evidence 
were given, that a change of ſyſtem 
and of conduct would be adopted. 
Mr. Adam contended, that the 
moſt ruinous conſequences muſt 4) 
tc 
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tend the refuſal of the ſupply. Tt 
was the firſt dictate of deſpair, and 
would give the final blow to the 
ſafety of the country, It would be 
more fatal than all the calamities of 
the war united. In this fingle pro- 

ſition were involved the diſband- 
ng the army, the annihilating the 
navy, and the deſperate deſertion 
of the defence of this country, It 
would be tantamount to telling the 
enemy, that we were no longer able 
to carry on the war, but ready to 
accept ſuch terms as they ſhould 
think proper to impoſe. Lewis the 
Fourteenth had acted in a far dif- 
ferent manner, when his kingdom 
was in a thouſand times worſe ſitua- 


tion than Great Britain was at pre- 
ſent, When the duke of Marlbo- 


rough had carried deſolation almoſt 


to the gates of Paris, and when a 
famine was added to all the other 
calamities of the country ; even then 
the French monarch, inſtead of giv- 
ing up every thing for loſt, exerted all 
the remaining vigour of the nation, 
and applied it to thoſe quarters of 
the enemy where they were weak ; 
and by that mode of conduct eman- 
cipated his country, which was re- 
duced to the laſt extremity, from 
every difficulty, and at laſt conclu- 
ded an advantageous peace, Mr. 
Adam alſo ſajd, that he was far from 
pronouncing the meaſure of with- 
holding ſupplies from the crown to 
be unconſhtutional. The right now 
deſired to be exerciſed was certainly 
inherent in the commons of Eng- 


land. Though never claimed, or 


put in force fince the Revolution, it 
was by no means taken away, when 
the conſtitution was new-modelled 
at that period, There were alſo 
poſſible fatuations of the kingdom, 
in which this right might be exer- 
ciſed without injury to its welfare; 
but it could never be exerted in the 
midſt of a dangerous and difficult 
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war, and when the kingdom was 
ſurrounded with enemies, without 
being followed by the moſt fatal 
conſequences. Ar ſuch a time, it 
muſt have a tendency to deſtroy even 
the very exiſtence of the country, as 
it would at once excite, aid, and en- 
ſure ſueceſs to the hoſtile operations 
of its foes. 

Mr. Frederic Mohtagu obſerved, 
that though he did not recolle& to 
have — of any inſtance, ſubſe- 
quent to the period of the Revolu- 
tion, in which the parliament had 
exerciſed their right of with-holding 
the grant of the ſupplies, until the 
national grievances were redrefled, 
he was fully ſatisfied, that the mea- 
ſure was at once expedient and con- 
ſtitutional. The preſent juncture 
called loudly on the parliament to 
execute their duty, and to revive 
the old and ſalutary cuſtom of poſt- 
poning the grants of public money, 
until the removal of thoſe evils that 
preſſed heavily upon the people. 
The apprehenſions which had been 
thrown out, relative to the ill conſe- 


quences of withholding, for a ſhorc 


time, the grant of the ſupplies, were 
certainly without foundation, The 
houſe was not defired to refuſe the 
grant, but by a temporary delay, by 
an awful pauſe, to awaken in the 
crown a true and lively ſenſe of the 
actual and alarming ſituation of the 
Britiſh empire. To allow that par- 
liament poſſeſſed the privilege of 
with-holding the ſupplies, and, in 
the ſame moment, to pretend that 
the exertion of it muſt prove an act 
of political ſuicide, would be 'to 
leave us little of the conſtitution; ex- 


| cept the name; to furniſh us with 


a degrading and melancholy in- 
ſtance, that the forms of it indeed 
remained, but that the vitals were 
decayed, if not deſtroyed. 

Lord North ſaid; that a ſpeedy 
and generous grant of ſupplies to the 
B 2 crown, 


tions. 


even the exiſtence o 
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crown, would thoroughly convince 
our enemies, that no calamities 
could fink us into deſpair, or even 
hinder us from redoubling our exer- 
But a refuſal of the ſupplies 
would tend to fever and diſunite the 
government of Great Britain from 


the commons of Great Britain, 


Such an act ſeemed big with inſur- 
mountable calamities, that muſt af- 
fect not merely the 1 but 

the ſtate: and 
great muſt be the triumph of our 
enemies, ſhould they perceive it 
taking place in that alarming mo- 
ment, when, perhaps, the only me- 
thod of extricating ourſelves from 
every ſurrounding peril and perplex- 
ity, would be, the fincere and vi- 
gorouſly active union of all hands 
and all hearts, in the defence of the 
kingdom and its intereſts, The af- 
ſent ts ſo diſgraceful and injurious 
4 propoſition, as that of refuſing ſup- 
phes to the crown, would even ſtain 
the conduct of an abject people, pre- 
pared and willing to ſubmit to any 
terms impoſed on them, in the hour 
ot victory, by their ambitious adver- 
ſaries; but it muſt ſtain, with foul 
and irretrievable diſhonour, the cha- 
racter of a nation renowned for their 
unconquerable ſpirit, if, having 
arms in their hands, they ſhould 
con ſeut to ſtrip themſelves of all the 
powers of defence, and meanly court 
the favour and compaſhon of an 
enemy. It had been ſaid, that a 
reſuſal of the ſupplies was not the 
point in queſtion, and that the ſole 
object of it was to poſtpone the 
grant of them, for a ſhort ſpace of 
time ; but what evidence was there, 
that the ſame gentlemen who now op- 
poſed a grant to the crown, would be 
more willing a fewdays hence to vote 
for the neceſſary ſupplies? The ſame 
arguments might be again urged, for 
a continuance 1n the determination 
to oppoſe thoſe grants of money, 


which were eſſential to the ſervice 
and to the welfare of the ſtate,» The 
neceſſity, that a redreſs of grievances 
ſhould precede the vote for the ſup- 
plies, had beet much infiſted on : 
but to inquire what grievances ex- 
iſted, and to diſcover and adminiſ- 
ter effectual remedies, muſt prove a 
work of time. And ſurely all wid 
feel an inexpreſſible concern, if the 
interval between the commencement 
of an endeavour to remove theſe 
evils, and its ſucceſsful cloſe, ſhould 
be filled up by the annihilation of 
our fleets and armies. The refuſal 
of ſupplies to the crown, even in 
time ot peace, mult be followed b 
a train of inſurmountable perplexi- 
ties: but in a time of war, a war 
formidable and raging like the pre- 
ſent, it would inevitably lead to 
deep and irretrievable calamity and 
diſgrace. Every meaſure which 
confined the exertion, and leſſened 
the ardour of Great Britain, in de- 
fence of its juſt rights and eſſential 
intereſts, would prove a ſource of 
ſtrength, of animation, and of tri- 
umph to Spain, to France, to Hol- 
land, and to America. | 
Several other gentlemen ſpoke in 
this debate, at the cloſe of which 
Mr. Thomas Pitt roſe a ſecond time, 
and declared, that he ſtill continued 
of opinion, that a refuſal to vote 
for the ſupplies, until pledges of 
amendment in the direction of pub- 
lic meaſures ſhould be ſincerely giv- 
en, muſt ſtrengthen, and not debi- 
litate the hands of government, It 
muſt rather throw more national re- 
ſources into the legal power of the 
crown, than leſſen thoſe of which 
it was poſſeſſed. It muſt quicken, 
inſtead of fruſtrating, the future glo- 
rious operations of a properly direct - 
ed war, Would the great conſtitu - 
tional intereſts of the crown, and 
the juſt power which muſt invari- 
ably accompany them, be more ſup- 
7 | ported 
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ported and advanced by ſuffering 


thoſe miniſters to remain in office, 
who, having plunged the nation 
into calamity and ſhame, grew 
wanton and obdurate in their guilt, 
than by immediately introducing a 
change of men and meaſures ; ſuch 
as might bring back the ſplendor 
and felicity of the le, reſtore 
their luſtre to the ſullied rays of 
majeſty, preſerve the threatened 
ſettlements of a declining empire, 
and prove the means of ſeizing from 
a victorious enemy the whole por- 
tion of that dominion, which, in 
the courſe of a diſhonourable war, 
had been wreſted from Great Bri- 
tain? No temporary ſuſpenſion of 
the grant of the ſupplies, could 
leſſen or enfeeble the prerogative of 
the crown. No act, which did not 
militate againſt the ſtanding law, 
and ſettled uſage of parliament, 
could poſſibly encroach upon the 
legal power of the king. The diſ- 
tinction between the executive and 
the deliberative government, was 
Clearly marked, and might be traced 
at once, To watch and to oppoſe 
the leaſt attempt of the executive 
part of government to paſs beyond 
its proper limits, was the important 
duty and the peculiar province of 
the deliberative, Ir reſted with the 
latter to deprive incapable, corrupt, 
and hardened miniſters, of every 
opportunity to violate the truſt com- 
mitted to their hands. It was often 
ſaid by ſome men, that, at all events, 
government mult be ſupported : but 
the fact was, that government, or 
at leaſt thoſe who were entruſted 
with the powers of it, had been too 
much ſupported, In . conſequence 
ot the ſupport that had been actual- 
ly afforded to government, four- 
ſeore millions had been already bu- 
ried in the preſent war, threeſcore 
millions annihilated for ever from 


extinction of our commerce. 
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the pockets of the ſtockholders by 
the reduction of the funds, and a 
depreciation taken place of at leaſt 
one-third of the value of all the 
lands in England, Theſe were the 
effects of the confidence that had 
been repoſed in government, and 
by which nothing had been pur- 
chaſed, but the diſmemberment of 
half our empire, and perhaps the 
The 
right of with- holding ſupplies from 
the crown was coeval with the con- 
ſtitut ion of parliament, and eſſen- 
tial to a free government: and it 
was high time that this right ſhould 
be exerciſed, till ſome evidence was 
given to the people, that ſuch a 
change of ſyſtem, and ſuch meaſures 
were adopted, as might put ſome 
ſtop to the calamities of the empire. 
The queſtion was at length put up- 
on Sir Grey Cooper's — which 
was carried by a majority of 172 to 
77, whereupon the houſe was re- 
ſolved into a committee of ſup- 
ply. 
On the 4th of December, a mo- 
tion was made by General Smith, 
that the committee which had been 
appointed to enquire into the cauſes 
of the war in the Carnatic, ſhould 
alſo be inſtructed to inveſtigate the 
riſe, progreſs, conduct, and preſent 
ſtate of the Maratta war, and of 
all other hoſtilities in which the 
preſidency of Bengal had been en- 
gaged in ſupport of that war; and 
into the effects which the ſaid war 
and hoſtilities had produced in Ben- 
gal, and in the other ſettlements in 
the poſſeſſion of the Eaſt-India 
company. Some oppoſition was at 
firſt made to this motion by the lord- 
advocate of Scotland; and Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold complained, that the 
directors of the Eaſt- India compa- 
ny, in their precipitate eagerneſs to 
proſecute him, had thrown alice all 
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ſenſe of honour, gratitude, and 


common juſtice : but after ſome far- 
ther debate, the motion was carried 
without a diviſion, 

The ſame day a motion was made 


by Mr, Burke, that“ The houſe 


ſhould reſolve itſelf into a commit- 
tee of the whole houſe, in order to 
enquire into the confiſcation of the 
effects, wares, aad merchandize, 
belonging to his majeſty's new ſub- 
jects, as well as to the Britiſh ſub- 
zects, on the iſland of St, Euſtatius ; 
and farther, that the houſe ſhould 
reſolve itſelf into a committee of the 
whole houſe, to enquire into the 
ſale, diſtribution, and mode of con- 
veyance of a great part of the ſaid 
effects, wares, and merchandize, to 
the iſlands belonging to France, and 
to other parts of the dominions of 


his majeſty's enemies.“ In the 


ſpeech by which he introduced this 
motion, Mr. Burke ſaid, that the 
late treatment of the inhabitants of 
St. Euſtatius appeared to him to be 
a ſcandalous infringement of the law 
of nations, an inſolent contempt of 
every rule of policy and juſtice, and 
ſuch a vile diſhonour to the name 
and character of Great Britain, as 
muſt.expoſe her to the ſcorn of all 
the world. But previouſly to his 
entrance into the detail of circum- 
ſtances relative to the capture of 
that iſland, and to the ſubſequent 
conduct of the Britiſh commanders, 
he wiſhed to be informed, whether 
any of the miniſters intended to op- 
poſe an open, upprejudiced, ard 
tull inveſtigation, If a real inquiry 
was entered into, he could produce 
ſuch ſtriking teſtimonies, as muſt 
infallibly point out who the authors 
were of that diſgrace which ſtained 
the reputation of the Britiſh empire ; 
and as ſuch an inquiry would lead 
ultimately to the puniſhment of in- 
dividuals, it muſt convince all Eu- 
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rope, that the nation, ſtill feelingl 

alive to every ſenſe of honour, jul+ 
tice, and humanity, would ſearch, 
even to the bottom, and make an 
adequate atonement for, thoſe exe. 
crable meaſures that were purſued 
at St, Euſtatius, On this occaſion, 


the characters of fir George Rod- 
ney and general Vaughan appeared 
at ſtake. They were oſtenſibly the 


parties in the whole buſineſs. If, 
therefore, the miniſtry deſigned to 
place the conduct of the two com- 
manders in an irreproachable and 
open point of view, wherein no- 
thing could be left cither for doubt 
or miſconſtruction, they would pro- 
mote a general but cloſe inquiry. 
Lord George Germain declared, 
that he could not poſſibly give his 
vote in favour of the motion; and 
he was much miſtaken, if the houſe 
would ſuffer it to paſs, whilſt actions 
were 1 in the courts below, 
on the behalf of various claimants, 
to recover damages for the ſeizure 
of their pretended property at St. 
Euſtatius, conſiſting of ſtores, mer - 
chandize, and various articles. If 
the commanders had done wrongs 


the injured parties would be redreſſ - 


ed; if they had done right, the law 
would determine in their favour. 
In the preſent moment, it would 
not be proper for the parliament to 
come to any deciſion, which, per- 
dente lite, mult be injurious to one 
party or the other, | 

The Speaker now addreſſed Mr. 
Burke, and obſerved to him, that 
it was evident his motion would not 
receive a general concurrence ; but, 
if he thought proper, he might ſtate 
thoſe facts on which he wiſhed the 
houſe to take up the inquiry. Mr. 
Burke replied, that he was much 
obliged to the Speaker, for the intel- 
ligence with which he had been 
pleaſed to favour him; it was, in- 
f : EE dee, 
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deed, evident, that his motion 
would not receive a general con- 
currence ; but he muſt beg permiſ- 
ſion to aſſert, that being more hum- 
ble in his views, he did not feel 
ſuch ambitious wiſhes, as to aſpire 
to the attainment of a general con- 
currence from that houſe to any 
propoſition whatever, which he 
might take the liberty of recom- 
mending. He ſhould have deemed 
it a complete enjoyment of the 
whole extent of his deſires, if only 
the majority had condeſcended to 
have honoured him with their ſup- 
port and approbation. But con- 


vinced that even ſuch an event was 
much too fortunate for him to ſhare 


in, he wauld proceed to unfold the 


ſtate of facts of which he ſtood poſ- 
ſeſſed. Previouſly, however, he 
ſnould remark, that the noble lord, 
who had objected to the interference 
of the houſe of commons, becauſe 
ſome tranſactions at St. Euſtatius 
were to be diſcuſſed in the courts of 
law, had taken a narrow and miſer- 
able ground, and ſuch as was un- 
becoming a member of the great 
legiſlative body of the Britiſh em- 
pire, Should the parliament of 
Great Britain throw aſide its wiſ- 
dem, policy, and juſtice, and dance 
attendance on the paltry diſputes of 
private claimants in the courts be- 
io? Such ſentiments and counſels 
were highly diſhonourable, and muſt 
exhibit us to all the world in alight 
equally criminal and diſgraceful, It 


was, an the contrary, the inſtant 


duty of that houſe, to ſearch with 
the utmoſt ſtrictneſs into thoſe baſe 
enormities which had been com- 
mitted at St. Euſtatius, and which 
appeared to have been ſanctioned by 
the authority of a Britiſh admiral 
and general, 

Mr. Burke proceeded to obſerve, 
that he had before thought it might 
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be proper, to bring the accuſation 
chiefly againſt the miniſters, under 
whoſe orders the admiral and general 
might be ſuppoſed to have acted: 
but as admiral Rodney had declared 
in that houſe, that whether he had 
received orders from home, or not, 
he ſhould have acted exactly as he 
did at St, Euſtatius, the matter of 
complaint might now juſtly be 
pointed at himſelf. The outrages 
which had been committed, were 
without a precedent in the hiſtory 
of former wars ; and they naturally 
tended to excite another hoſt of 
enemies againſt the cruelly direCt- 


'ed power of Great Britain; and 


muſt fatally augment the hatred and 
the deteſtation, with which our foes 
had been too long accuſtomed to 
obſerve our want of honour, and of 
humanity, If the parliament wete 
really defirous of preſerving unſul- 
lied the ancient reputation of their 
country, for mercy and benevolence 
to vanquiſhed enemies, they would 
convince the world, with what a 
ſtrong and marked abhorrence, with 
whar a fixed determination to puniſh 


guilt wherever they could reach i, 


they heard the general reports that 


abject thefts, atrocious rapine, and 


every ſpecies of uncivilized barbari- 
ty, og: bg * the pro- 
rty an rſons of the unha 
, * iſland of St. Euſta- 
tius, when it was captured by fir 
George Rodney and general Vaugh- 
an. From the houſe of commons all 
Europe would expect the moſt de- 
cifive proofs, that Great Britain 
neither felt the inclination, nor 
could ſo far forget her ancient mag- 
nanimity and rectitude of n 
as to countenance cruelty and in- 
juſtice. They would be expected 
to ſnew their willingneſs to liſten to 
complaints againſt oppreſſion; to 
trace them to their ſource ; to wipe 


34 away 
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away the tears of the afflicted; to 
comfort and redreſs the injured ; 


and to aſſuage the grief of thoſe who 


had been overwhelmed by the im- 
petuous torrent of a violent and un- 
relenting power. 

Mr. Burke then called to the re- 
membrance of the houſe the diſaſ- 
trous events of the preceding cam- 
pagn, from its commencement to 
the periodthen before them. Among 
the expeditions which had been 
planned, was one y_ the iſland 
of St. Vincent, and another againſt 
the iſland of St. Euſtatius. The 


. Hland of St. Vincent, the property 
of our ancient enemies the French, 


was powerfully fortified, and capa- 
ble, in all beds, of a vigorous 
reſiſtance. But the humane com- 
manders were induced to make their 
deſcent upon this iſland by the ſup- 
poſition, that the dreadful violence 
of the late hurricanes, plunging the 
inhabitants in deep calamity, had 
ſtripped them of the power of op- 

= {nn and this reaſon for attack- 
ing the 1fland, the ſecretary of ſtate 
for the American department had 
afterwards wiſely cauſed to be print- 
ed in the Gazette, However, thoſe 
gallant officers, Rodney and Vaugh- 


an, ſoon diſcovered, to their mor- 


tification, that thoſe enemies whom 
they had conſidered as an eaſy con- 
queſt were numerous and formid- 
able; at leaſt able to repel, if not 
to vanquiſh their invaders ; and, 
therefore, they thought proper to 
retire, They then — 4 to the 
Hand of St. Euſtatius, which was 
the property of our new enemies the 
Dutch, and which was totally de- 
fenceleſs. A weak and inſufficient 
force had becn employed againſt the 
well-protected iflagd of St. Vincent; 
but as it was known that no refiſt- 
ance of any conſequence could be 
mace at St, Euſtatius, and that three 


fix ſoldiers, a 
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ſtout privateers well manned mighe 
have taken the place, our command- 
ers, in order to keep up the con- 
ſiſtency of their conduct, appeared 
before that iſland with fifteen ſhips 


of the line, a proportionable ＋π] ] 


ber of frigates, and near three thou- 
ſand of the beſt troops in the world, 
The force to reſiſt this powerful ar- 
mament conſiſted of a. = pieces of 
uſeleſs artillery, and about thirty- 

ſiſted by a few inva- 
hds, amounting in the whole to not 
more than ſixty perſons. The place, 


being thus incapable of defence, 


ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and our 
commanders, it ſeems, interpreted 
the word diſcretion to mean 4e ruoc- 
tion; for they did not leave the con« 
quered a ſhilling, But did the ho- 
nourable commanders ſeriouſly be- 
lieve, that even unconditional ſub- 
miſſion to the mercy of an enemy, 
inveſted them with the privilege of 
treating all the captured individuals 
as cruelly as they pleaſed ? The 


celebrated writers on the laws of 


nations had none of them ventured 
to allow this latitude, to the powers 
that might be exerciſed by conque- 
rors over enemies, ſubmitting at dil- 
cretion. Neither Grotius, nor Put- 
fendorf, nor Vattel, nor any other 
author treating on the ſubject, had 
hazarded the leaſt remark that could 
afford a ſanction to ſo flagitious a pro- 
ceeding. In the moment of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, the vanquiſhed parties were in- 
titled to protection. This ſhould 
always follow the diſcontinuance of 
hoſtilities. But this was ſo far from 
being the caſe at St. Euſtatius, that 
a full relation of the barbarous ex- 
ceſſes which followed cloſe upon the 
capture of that iſland, would ſtagger 
all belief. The warehouſes of the 
merchants and traders were locked 
up ; their books taken from them; 
even their proviſions with-held; oy 
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they were compelled to give in an 
account of all their * jewels, 
and ready money, all which was 
declared to be confiſcated. No rank, 
or ſex, or age, was ſpared in the 
general order: and the flaves were 
either cajoled by promiſes of reward 
if they complied, or intimidated by 
threats of puniſhment on refuſal, to 
violate their fidelity to their maſters, 
and to diſcover where they had con- 
cealed their property. The bard- 
ſhips which the inhabitants endured 
were ſo great, that governor Mey- 
nell was ſuppoſed to have died in 
conſequence of his ſufferings. A- 
mong other arbitrary proceedings, 
an order was iflued, by which almoſt 
all the inhabitants were commanded 
to quit the'1fland, The Dutch were 
baniſhed becauſe they were Dutch, 
the Americans becauſe they were 
the king's enemies, and the Jews 
probably becauſe their religion was 
diffecent from that of their conque- 
rors, Mr. Hohen, a Jewiſh mer- 
chant, venerable in his port and 
aſpect, and juſt advancing to his 
ſeventieth year, after having been 
tripped of part of his effects, was 
catched in the attempt to hide the 
ſmall remainder of his own money. 
Immediately the conquerors of St. 
Euſtatius ripped up his coat, and, 
having found his little hoard, ſe- 
cured it for themſelves, directin 
that the plundered wretch ſhoul 
be particularly watched, becauſe 
they took him in the very act of 
ſecreting a few guineas, for the 
_ of preſerving his exiſtence, 
r, Hohen was ready to attend at 
the bar of the houſe, to give evi- 
dence of the treatment which he 
had received. The caſe of Mr. 
Gouverneur was alſo not a little re- 
| markable. He had traded in dry 
goods, and no naval or military 


Foxes whatever had paſſed through 
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his hands : but he was ſaid to have 
acted upon commiſſion from the 
congreſs, This gentleman was 
ſeized, his property confiſcated, 
and himſelf hurried. on board, to be 
carried to England. His wife ac- 
companied him, but was not able 
to obtain even a bed from her own 


houſe, for her huſband and her- 


ſelf, Mr. Gouverneur had, in- 
deed, no chance for his property, 
in the hands of the admiral and 
| ah for they chooſe to con- 
der him in a two-fold light. They 
conſidered him as a Dutchman and 
an Engliſhman : as a Dutchman, 
they coufiſcated his property ; and 
as an Engliſhman, they confined 
him as a traitor, and ſent him to 
England, to be reſerved for the 
juſtice of his country. But the 
hanourable commanders ſhould have 
known, that if he was a ſubject of 
this country, and even guilty of 
high treaſon, his property could 
not be confiſcated, until a jury of 
his countrymen ſhould have pro- 
nounced him guilty. The admiral 
and general, however, went to work 
another way : they firſt confiſcated 
and made ſure of the goods, before 
they knew whether Mr. Gouver- 
neur could be convicted or not; 
and then ſubjected him to the hard- 
ſhip of four or five months cloſe 
confinement in a gaol, with the 
meaneſt and moſt hardened male- 
factors. Mr. Curzon was alſo treat- 
ed in the ſame manner: and of 
theſe, and a variety of other faQs, 
evidence was ready to be produc- 
ed at the bar of the houſe, It had 
been pretended, in order to juſtify 
the confiſcation of private property 
at St. Euſtatius, that the Dutch had 
been partial to our enemies, and 
more ready to ſell goods to them, 
than to us. Had this been the 
cafe, it would not have juſtified the 
OE  coudug 
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conduct of our commanders : but 
this was not the fact. The Dutch 
ſold their goods to all nations, and 
were far from giving any preference 
to our enemies. It had been ſaid, 
that Sir George Rodney had appli- 
ed for cordage to the Dutch, and 
had not been able to obtain any: 
but the fact was, that at that time 
they had ſcarcely any on hand. It 
might be proved, by books which 
had been ſeized, and by living wit- 
neſſes, that at St, Euſtatius the 
Engliſh always had the preference 
at the market; and that at the 
time admiral Rodney could not ob- 
tain cordage at St. Euſtatius, it 
was fo ſcarce, that what little there 
was ſold ten per cent. dearer than 
at St. Kitt's, 

The next point upon which Mr. 
Burke expatiated, was the fale 
of the goods which the admiral and 
general thought proper to confiſ- 
cate, A proclamation was iſſued, 
promiſing free ingreſs and regreſs 
to all purchaſers, together with ſe- 
curity that their money ſhould not 
be taken from them, and that they 
ſhould be at liberty to carry away 
the goods they ſhould purchaſe : 
a promiſe of protection and ſecurity 
which, perhaps, might not be 
thought neceflary from any but the 


conquerors of St. Euſtatius. At 


the public ſales of theſe confiſcat- 
ed goods, the different commodities 
were diſpoſed of fifty per cent. 
cheaper, than the Dutch had be- 
tore that time ſold fimilar articles 
to the French; ſo that, in fact, 
the only apparent uſe that the con- 


queſt of St. Euſtatius appeared to 


have been of, was, that the French 
and Americans had been ſupplied 
with ſtores, by the Britiſh conque- 
rors, at the rate of fifty per cent. 
Cheaper than they uſed to get them 
trom the Dutch, However, in the 


line under his command, and three 


\ 
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glorious buſineſs of the ſales were 
the two commanders taken up, 
from the beginning of the month 
of February to the beginning of 
May ; a period in which admiral 
Rodney had twenty-one fail of the 


thouſand veteran troops at St. 
Euſtatius ; while the enemy had 
not fix fail at Martinico. This 
ſurely was a time to have recovered 
ſome of our former poſſeſſions, or 
to have taken others from the ene- 
my : but this time appeared to 
have been loſt, by the attendance 
of the admiral By | general on the 
ſales at St. Euſtatius ; and the loſs 
of Tobago ſeemed alſo to have 
ariſen from the ſame cauſe. 
Mr. Burke added, that he ho 

a proper defence of their conduct 
would be made by the two com- 
manders, and that they would not 
fit down contented with their own 
ſelf-approbation, or the ſupport of 
their friends in that houſe, Self 
acquittal was not enough. A man 
might, indeed, ſay, 


Populus me fibilat 3 at mihi plaudo, 


Et domi nummos contemplor in arcs 


But ſomething was due to the 
public, and to juſtice. Evidence 
was ready to be produced at the 
bar of the charges brought againſt 
the admiral and general ; and their 
characters could not be cleared but 
by a full, and fair, and open in- 
veſtigation of the tranſactions in 
which they had been concerned. 
It might be diſreputable to ſtand 
forth as the accuſer of mean and 
petty criminals ; but it could not 
be diſhonourable to accuſe guilt in 
ſtars and ribbons ; that preſumptu- 
ous and potent guilt, which ſeemed 
to think itſelf beyond the reach of 
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Sir George Rodney now roſe, 
and endeavoured to defend himſelf. 
He ſaid, that when he appeared be- 
fore the iſland of St. Euſtatius, it 
was for the purpoſe of cutting off 
ſupplies from the enemy, and with 
the fixed. reſolution not to grant 
any terms to the inhabitants. The 
Dutch, though nominally the friends 
of this country, had, during the 
courſe of his command in the Weſt 
Indies, been the friends of our ene- 
mies; and to puniſh and check 
both, nothing had appeared more 
effectual than the reduction of an 
iſland, the inhabitants of which 
were animated with a rooted ayer- 
fion to us, and the moſt cordial re- 
gard for our enemies. Among 
thoſe inhabitants were many who, 
while they called themſelves Eng- 
lihmen, were not aſhamed to diſ- 
grace themſelves and their country, 
by aſſiſting her enemies with the 
means to wound her. Such people 
had deſeryed no favour, and to 
them he had reſolved to ſhew none. 
That St. Euſtatius had been a mart 
for our enemies, in preference to 
us, was manifeſt from this circum- 
{tance ; that ſome weeks before the 
capture of the ifland, an apphca- 
tion had been made to the chief 
officers and inhabitants, to treat 
with them about the purchaſe of 
ſuch materials, as were requiſite for 
the reparation and equipment of the 
Engliſh fleet. Their anſwer was, 
that as no articles of this nature 
were then amongſt their ſtores, they 
could not in the leaſt aſſiſt us. That 
this was a falſe pretence, was plain- 
ly ſeen ſoon after the ſurrender of 
the iſland, when ſuch quantities of 
naval ſtores were found within the 
magazines and warehouſes, as 
could not have been heaped toge- 
ther in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, As 
to the outrages which it was pre- 
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tended had been committed at St. 


Euſtatiua, he could declare, that if 
an act of inhumanity had been com- 
mitted, it never reached his ears. 
So far from being guilty of an abuſe 
of power, he had redreſſed, upon 
the firſt complaint, irregularities and 


improprieties, without waiting to 
examine whether they were frivo- 


lous or important. But when he 


found that natives of this kingdom, 
forgetful of their allegiance to their 
king, and criminally regardleſs of 
the ties which ſhould have bound 
them to their country, had ſunk 
the reputable character of Engliſh 


merchants into the diſgraceful oc= _ 


cupation of a ſelfiſh trader; and 
were unprincipled aſſociates amongſt 
the Dutch, in traftic with thoſe en- 
gaged in the rebellion in America, 
he ſeized and ſent them home, to 
meet the juſtice of the laws, which 
they had daringly offended. Nor 
did be ever imagine, that any fel- 
low-ſubje&t would have ventured to 


attack him for his conduct in this 


reſpet. Without regard to the in- 
ſinuations that had been thrown 
out, that he had been actuated by 
mercenary views, the fact was, that 
when he ſeized all the property on 
the iſland of St. Euſtatius, it was 
not for his own uſe, He thought, 
at the time, that it would all belong 
to the king; and that it was his du- 
ty to ſee the moſt made of it, in or- 
der to carry it into the public trea- 
ſury. He had not wiſhed for a 
ſhilling of it, nor had any other 
idea at the time, but that the whole 
belonged of right to his country. 
He had written- to this purpoſe to 


the firſt lord of the treaſury : and 


therefore, in all that he had done 
for the preſervatypn of the property 
at St. Euſtatius, ad for his coun- 
try, and not for himſelf, that he 
had been acting. It was pretended, 
"2's 65 
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that he had permitted the ſtores 
and proviſions to be conveyed to the 
enemy, directly, or circuitouſly 
through the neutral iſlands : but 
this was the very reverſe of the 
truth; for he had given orders, 
that none of the ſtores or proviſions 
ſhould be ſold, but ſent to his ma- 
5 2 yard at Antigua. So ſtrict 
had he been in this reſpect, that 
he was not ſatisfied with examining 
the clearance of every ſhip that went 
out ; he had alſo cauſed her to an- 
chor under his ſtern, amd had her 
examined by commiſſioned officers ; 
and if ſhe had more proviſions on 
board than were neceſſary for the 
voyage, they were always taken out. 
As. to the charge brought againſt 
him, that he had remained inactive 
for three months at St. Euſtatius, 
his anſwer was, that matters of the 
higheſt conſequence had made his 
preſence abſolutely requiſite ; and 
though he had ſtaid no inconſider- 
able length of time upon the iſland, 
he took effectual care to keep the 
fleet in active ſervice, and planned 
ſuch enterprizes as he imagined 
would have proved of infinite ad- 
vantage to Great Britain, One of 
theſe was an expedition againſt Su- 
rinam, and another againſt Curaſ- 
ſou; but when the ſquadrons for 
this purpoſe were on the point of 
ſailing, he received intelligence, 
that a numerous fleet of French mer- 
chantmen, under convoy of twelve 
ſhips of the line, were obſerved 
ſteering towards the iſland of Mar- 
tinico. This circumſtance immedi- 
ately determined him, to relinquiſh 
all thoughts of pointing the attack 
againſt two ſettlements, which 
though of value and importance, 
were of leſs A — than the 
advantages, which muſt have fol- 
lowed the ſucceſs of intercepting 
the French convoy, and prevent- 
ing the junction between their fleet 
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then on its courſe from Europe, 
and their naval armament at an- 
chor in Fort Royal Bay. For theſe 
purpoſes, he inſtantly diſpatched z 
3 1 to Martinico, 

ving directed that they ſhould 
blockade the whole ifland ; whilſt, 
at the ſame time, ſeveral ſwiſt 
ſailing veſſels were ſtationed at the 
diſtance of ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty, and fifty leagues, in the 
tract of the enemy, with a view 


of gaining a quick intelligence of 
their approach, and of their force. 


The conduct of this enterprize was 
committed to Sir Samuel Hood, an 
officer as ſkilful and intrepid as 
any in the naval ſervice ; and the 
ſubſequent miſcarriage of the ex- 
pedition was not the leaſt reflexion 
on the brave commander, who, as 
far as unexpected incidents per- 
mitted, had done his duty to the 
utmolt, With reſpect to Tobago, 
the admiral added, that the loſs of 
that iſland was not his fault; for 
even the guns that he had ſent 
the year before for its defence, 
had never been mounted. On the 
whole, the attacks againſt his cha- 
rafter were no lefs impotent than 


wicked; and it would ſtill remain 


Invulnerable to all the ſhafts of 
envy, malice, and detraction. He 
found an honourable ſhelter from 
the malignity of falſe aſperſions, in 
the favourable opinion of a graci- 


ous prince, and in the approbation 


of a valiant, free, and generous 
people. | 
Major-general Vaughan declared, 
on his own behalf, that he was 
— of every charge which had 
en advanced againſt him, as one 


of the commanding officers at the 


capture of St. Euſtatius, So far 


from having authorized, or coun- 
tenanced, in any manner whatſo- 
ever, the outrages and depredations, 
reported to have taken place on this 

occalion, 
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example and by influence; 2 
lifening, with a ſtrict impartiality, 
to all complaints of violence and in- 
juſtice, had endeavoured to redreſs 
them, and to give the paryes actu- 
ally aggrieved the moſt effectual re- 
lier within his power. As to a ſug- 
geſtion, which had been circulated 
among the public, that he had ac- 
cumulated immenſe riches at the 
ſurrender of this ſettlement, he af- 
firmed upon his honour, that he had 
not gained one fingle ſhilling, di- 
rely or indirectly, by fair means 
or by foul means, in 33 of 
the proceedings at St. Euſtatius. 
One of the reaſons for locking up 
the warehouſes in that iſland, was, 
to prevent plundering, from which 
he could ſcarcely reſtrain even the 
troops. Fire too was dreaded in a 
place where many diſaffected people 
lived, and who thought themſelves 
injured by a confiſcation of their 
property for treaſon. If any bad 
treatment had been ſhewn to indi- 
viduals, it was without his know- 
ledge, or orders, or approbation; 
and when grievances were complain- 
ed of, he had redreſſed them. It 


would be hard, therefore, to make 


him reſponſible for the conduct of 
all the perſons in the town. As to 


the Jews, it was manifeſt, that. 


they could not- have been treated 
ith the cruelty that had been re- 
preſented, becauſe he had receiv- 
ed an addreſs, ſigned by the warden 
and rulers of that people, in which 
they expreſſed their gratitude for 
the clemency and goodneſs which 
he had evidenced towards them. 
Without pretenfions to ſuch in- 
flexibility of diſpoſition as no temp- 
tations could relax, he would aſſert, 
that all the meaſures which he pur- 
ſued, whilſt he remained upon the 
iland, were ſtrictly «conſonant to 


he had checked cham by 
res 20" fed the dinereft of hi 
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honour and integrity; and he de- 
enemies to 
prove, that he had ſullied, by any 
1gnominious act, the character which 
he was anxious to maintain, through 
life, in all capacities, whether as an 
officer or as a private individual. 

In the courſe of the debate, lord 
North confirmed the truth of what 
had been aſſerted by admiral Rod - 
ney, that he had written a letter to 
his lordſhip, acquainting him, that 
he. conſidered the valuable ſeizure of 
the ſtores and different effects, upon 
the iſland of St. Euſtatius, as the 
excluſive property of the crown. 
This circumſtance was treated with 
extreme contempt by Mr. Burke, 
Was this, he aſked, the anſwer 
which the noble lord deſigned to 
ws upon the houſe of commons, 
or the purpoſe of putting a ſtop to 
the propoſed inquiry ? Who could 
have expected ſuch a conduct in an 
old miniſter! Not, indeed, a very 
great miniſter, but a full-grown 
man! 8 

Several other gentlemen ſpoke in 
this debate, on both ſides the queſ- 
tion; after which Mr. Burke again 
roſe, and obſerved, that a. part of 
the defence of the commanders at 
St. Euſtatius implied in it, that 
their preſence was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, to hinder ſome unprincipled 
inhabitants from ſtealing the effects 
confiſcated at the ſurrender of the 
place. Thus, officers of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank, admirals and generals 
deſcended, for the firſt time, to 
the humiliating ſituation of watch- 


men ſtationed at a magazine, or 


warehouſe, to ſecure the merchan- 
dize from plunder. But fatal was 
the conſequence of their being en- 
gaged in this occupation. Their 
ſhameful refidence of three months 
at St, Euſtatius, had enabled the 
French to plunder vs of the yaluable 

iſland 
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iſland of Tobago. The inſinuation 
That had been thrown out, that St. 
Euſtatius was filled with traders, 
whoſe excluſive occupation it was to 
ſupply the enemies of Great Britain 


with military and naval ſtores, and 


various articles of commerce, could 
not be credited by any man who re- 
collected, that, long before the com- 
mencement of the war, the iſland 
was engaged in mercantile con- 
cerns, with all the neighbouring 
ſettlements, and with the ſubjects of 
diſtant. ſtates. But miſrepreſenta- 
tions might be neceſſary, in order 
to furniſh a pretext for pillage ; and 
guilt was firſt imputed to the oppreſſ- 
ed, with the infidious view of co- 
vering the enormities of the oppreſ- 
ſors. Not to have proceeded to the 
laſt exceſs of rapine, was mentioned 
as a kind of virtue; and the captors, 
ſeizing on merchandize, on ſtores, 
and on money, ſeemed to aſſume a 
merit to themſelves, becauſe they 


had only ſtripped the houſes of 
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their moveables ; and they conſider. 
ed it as an inſtance of their bounty, 
that they had neither taken down 
the grates of kitchens, nor violent. 
ly torn up the ſtones of cellan, 
He concluded, by again calling up- 
on the houſe to proceed- to the in- 
quiry. He ſtood prepared, he ſaid, 
with an authentic ſtate of facte, and 
with indubitable evidence, which 
he was enabled to bring directly to 
the bar; and he pledged himſelf to 
ſupport, in all reſpects, whatever 
he had advanced concernipg the 


tranſactions at St, Euſtatius. 


The efforts of Mr. Burke, on 
behalf of the inhabitants of that 
iſland, did great honour to his elo- 
quence, and to his humanity ; but 
his efforts were in vain ; it was the 
determination of the miniſtry to op- 

ſe any farther inquiry into the 

ufineſs ; ſo that his motion was re- 
jected, upon a diviſion, by a majo- 
rity of 163 to 89. 


e H AP. Il. 
Debate on the Number of Seamen to be raiſed for the Serwice of the Yet 
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Debate on a wery important Motion of Sir James Lowther, that il 


ſhould be reſolved by that Houſe, that the War carried on againſt the Amt 
rican Colonies had heen incfectual to the Purpoſes for which it was underta- 
ken, and that all farther Attempts to reduce the Americans by Force muff it 
injurious to the true Interefls of Great Britain. The Motion wigorouſy 
ſu ported, but at length rejected, in conſequence of a Majority voting for tht 


Order of the Day. 


N the cth of December, the 

houſe being in a committee 
of ſupply, a motion was made by 
lord Liſburne, © That 100,000 ſea- 
% men, including 21,721 marines, 


«« ſhould be voted for the ſervice of 


„ the enſuing year; and that four 
„% pounds, per man, per month, 
« ſhould be granted for the ſupport 
* of the ſame.” In conſequence 
of this motion, a debate took place 


on the ſtate of the navy, in which 


it was aſſerted on the part of adminr 


ſtration, that the number of ſex 
men then actually employed amount- 
ed to ninety-nine thouſand ; that the 
number of ſhips of the line in com- 
miſſion was ninety-two fail, which 
was fix leſs than we poſſeſſed twelve 
months before; that this diminu- 
tion was occafioned by the loſs of fit 
ſhips of the line during the bur 
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canes, and by the accidents of war; 
but that the whole naval ſtrength of 
Great Britain amounted to four 
hundred and five veſſels; and that 
in the courſe of the year there 
would be an addition of fourteen 
{all of the line. | 

Mr. Huſſey, member for New 
Sarum, moved as an amendment to 
lord Liſburne's motion, that the 
number of ſeamen voted ſhould be 
110,0c0, inſtead of 100,000, He 
urged, in ſupport of this amendment, 
that the members of adminiſtration 
had ſhewn, from year to year, a eri- 
minal inattention reſpecting the 
late of the navy; and that their 
partiality for the army, and their 
conſequent indifference relative to 
the eitabliſhment ef a formidable 
navy, were the ſources of thoſe ca- 
lamities which now almoſt over- 
whelmed the Britiſh empire, From 
the mad and impotent deſire, from 
the baneful plans and injudicious 
mtruggles to coerce America, had 
ariſen the preference given to the 
army over the navy, which, at all 
preceding periods, had been the 
great defence and_glory of this 
land, It was a juſt theme of in- 
dignation and reproach, that the ad- 
In miralty, although intruſted with 
immenſe ſums, the treaſure of a de- 


luded people, ſhould neither have 

wh collected together more men of war, 
116 nor have redoubled the vigour of their 
exertions, Either the board of admi- 

ralty had made but little uſe of tue 

5h unmenſe ſupplies granted for the ſer- 
ini. rice of the navy, or they had di- 
len rerted them into improper channels. 
wt It was, therefore, neceſſary that the 
| parliament ſhould interfere, as the 
navy was neglected by the miniſters 


of the marine department, For 
where was the poſlibility of reſtor- 
ing to her ancient power, her hap- 
pineſs, her honour, and her prehe- 
minence- among the nations, the 


finking and diſmembered empire of 
Great Britain, unleſs a naval arma- 
ment were inſtantly equipped, more 
numerous and formidable than that 
which the preſent miniſtry had yet 
provided to defend her ? | 
It was aſſerted, on behalf of ad- 
miniſtration, that the propoſed a- 
mendment was unneceſſary, becauſe 
the admiralty now actually employ- 
ed every ſeamen whom they could 
poſſibly procure; that the admiral- 
ty and navy boards had recurred to 
every poſſible exertion for ſtrength- 
ening and augmenting the marine ; 
and that before the expiration of the 
year it would be more numerous and 
powerful than it was at preſent, 
The houſe at length divided on Mr. 
Huſſey's amendment, which was re- 
jected by a majority of 143 to 77 ; 
after which the original motion pro- 
poſed by lord Liſburne was agreed 
to by the houſe. 
On the 12th of the ſame month, 
a very important motion was made 
by — Lowther, which oc- 
caſioned a very long and intereſting 
debate. That gentleman's motion 
was, That it ſhould be reſolved by 
„ that houſe, that the war carried 
6% on againſt the colonies and plan- 
„ tations of North America had 
„been ineffectual to the purpoſes 
for which it was undertaken, of 
&« affording protection to his majeſ- 
ty's loyal ſubjects there, and of 
efeating the hoſtile intentions of 
„% our confederated enemies; and 
“e that it was alſo the opinion of 
that houſe, that all farther at- 
e tempts to reduce the Americans 
to obedience by force would be 
ineffeftual, and muſt be injuri- 
& ous to this country, by weaken- 
ing her de to reſiſt her an- 
&« cient and confederated enemies.“ 
In the ſpeech by which he introdu- 
ced this motion, Sir James Lowther 
obſerved, that the late ſpecch from 
| rue 
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the throne had given a juſt alarm 
to the nation; it had ſhewn them, 
that the miniſtry were determined to 
perſevere in the American war; that 
had a bigotted attachment to 
it; and that more blood and more 
money was to be laviſhed in this ru- 
 Inous and fatal conteſt, The men 
who were inveſted with the powers 
of government derived no advanta 
from experience. The ſurrender of 
one army only gave them ſpirit to 
Tiſk and to loſe a ſecond ; and the 
ſurrender of a ſecond only inſtigated 
them to venture a third. There 
was no end of loſs, nor of madneſs, 
Adminiſtration went on, from year 
to year, againſt the voice of the 
people of England, becauſe they 
were ſupported by a ſet of men, 
whom they paid for that purpoſe in 
that houſe. But every unprejudi- 
ced and uncorrupted Engliſhman per- 
ceived the wretched and difgraceful 
fitvation of his country. e ſaw 
the inferiority of our fleets, and the 
inefficacy of our armies. The me- 
lancholy experience of ſeven years 
had afforde too much evidence, 
that the continuanee of the Ame- 
rican war would lead to irretriev- 
able deſtruction. The unexampled 
1gnorance, and infamous miſmanage- 
ment of the miniſtry, were now vi- 
fible to all the world; and thoſe de- 
luſions which had ſheltered and en- 
riched the moſt unprincipled, whilſt 
they afflicted and impoveriſhed the 
beſt citizens of the empire, had loſt 
the power of impoſing on the awak- 
ened underſtanding, and of amufing 
withideas of imaginary ſecurity the 
' wounded feelings of an irritated na- 
tion, When every hope of our ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the coloniſts was fled 
for ever, it ſeemed a proof of mad- 


neſs to perſiſt in the commiſſion of 


hoſtilities, which might remove all 
opportunities of introducing future 
peace and laſting conciliation. It 


. Mr, Powys proceeded to obſerve, 


was, therefore, the indiſpenſable 
duty of that houſe, before they vot: 
ed the ſupplies requiſite for the 
army, to come to ſome ſolemn reſo- 
ſution, in order to mark and defing 
their idea of the American. war; 
and to convince their conſtituen 
that they were awake to the real fi. 
tuation of the country, and anxious 
to execute their duty, in a manner 
peers. the repreſentatives of a 
great and free people. 
The motion was ſeconded by Mr, 
Powys, member for Northampton- 
ſhire, 
of that day muſt either accelerate the 
ruin of Great Britain, or prove the 
inſtrument of reſtoring it to its ha- 
bitual luſtre, to all its former power, 
and to the plenitude of happineſs 
and honour, A vanety of pretexts, 
inſidiouſly advanced by the miniſtry, 
and tbo creduouſly received by the 
majority of that houſe, had ſeduced 
them, from one ſeſſion to another, 
to move with fatal ſteps along the 
th to national deſtruction, They 
ad perſevered in the American war 
againſt the voice of reaſon and of 
wiſdom, againſt that experience 
which ought to have taught them, 
and that calamity which ought to 
have made them feel. That war was 
the idol of his majeſty's miniſters, 
to which they had ſacrificed the in- 
tereſts of the empire, and almoſt 
half its territories... They had bow- 
ed before it themſelves, and had 
made the nation bow. They had 
aſſerted, that the public reſources 
were not exhauſted ; and they had 
made this aſſertion, becauſe they 


themſelves found no diminution of 


income. Their annual incomes aroſe 
out of the public purſe; and in 
ſtead of diminiſhing, they increaſcd 
with the misfortunes, and with the 
impoveriſhment of the country. 

It would be ridiculous to imagine, 


that 


He declared, that the vote 
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that any of thoſe gentlemen who 
had formerly conceived hopes, that 
the Americans would be compelled 
to fall, with unconditional ſubmil⸗ 
ſion, at the feet of England, had 
not relinquiſhed ſuch extravagant 
ideas, They could not remain in- 
{enlible, that all arguments for the 
continuance ofthe war againſt the 
colonies had loſt their force. "The 
conduct, which, at the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, was denomina- 
ted firmneſs, had now degenerated 
into the groſſeſt obſtinaey: an ob- 
ſtinacy, which called upon all ho- 
neſt and independent men to deſert 
the preſent adminiſtration, unleſs a 
change of meaſures were adopted. 
As to the perſeverance of the miniſ- 
try, in their attempts to vanquiſh 
the Americans, that was not in it- 


ſelf a ſubject of much aſtoniſh-. 


ment. To war they were greatly 
indebted for the poſſeſſion of their 
places, for the enjoyment of im- 
menſe profits, and of a powerful 
and far extended influence arifing 
from them. Peace would over- 
whelm them with inſignificancy. It 
weuld ſtrip them of the honours and 
of the advantages of office. It would 
throw them from the ſeats which 
they had filled, to the diſgrace and 
to the ruin of the kingdom, This 
was the ground of their ſtruggle for 
the continuance of hoſtilities againſt 
the colonies. That ſuch men ſhould 
perſevere in ſuch iniquitous and ſel- 
tiſh meaſures, was not extraordina- 
ry. But it was a juſt cauſe for 


| wonder, that they ſhould be ſup- 


ported by individuals of indepen- 
dent principles, and independent 
fortunes, It could not be deni- 
ed, that men” of this deſcription 
were ſtilt amongſt the friends of 
the miniſtry 3 and ſuch gentlemen 
themſelves only could ande, what 
the motives were for the continu» 


ance of an attachment, Which, in the 
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general opinion was unexampled and 
unacountable. The inſidious pre- 
tence, that it was neceſſary to make 


war againſt the coloniſts, as the ſole 
means of gaining from them a re- 


venue for the ſervice of government, 


was grown at length too ſtale for 


impoſition. That idea had been 
dropt; and, therefore, could not 
operate as a reaſon for an attach- 
ment to the meaſures of the miniſ- 
try. > && | 

"The cauſe certainly did not 
exiſt in the conviction, that they 


bad entered into numerous and pow- 


erful alliances: for moſt ſeverely 
had the nation felt, that every ſtate 
of conſequence in Europe with- held 


its ſuccours, and left us to contend 
alone againſt a multitude of ene- 


mies. e might, indeed, ſearch, 
but we ſhould ſearch in vain, for 
an ally, from -one corner of the 
univerſe to the other. As to the 
American war, in which the mi- 
niſtry ſo madly perſiſted, it was not 
like a war between two rival, or two 
neighbouring ſtates, about a barrier, 
or a boundary; a conteſt which, 
however it ended, could not detract 
much from the importance or weight 
of either. It was a war in which 
the concluſion of every _—_— 
was againſt us; in which we weak» 
ened no enemy by our efforts; in 
which we had ſuttered every thing 


without gaining ay Wangs The 

n a war of 
deluſion from the beginning to the 
end, Every promiſe had been 
broken, every affertion had been 
falſified, every object had been com- 


American war had 


2 given up. The miniſtry had 
aid one thing one day, and the 
next day they had come down again, 
and, with grave faces, ſaid what 


was directly contrary. It was now 


war of this ſort, then a war of 


that ſort; now a war of revenue, 


then a war of ſupremacy ; now 4 
© 
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war of coercion, and then a war of 
trievdſlip and affection to the peo- 
ple of America, But it was time to 
put an end to theſe deluſions; not 
the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs in the 
u ar now remained; the period was 
therefore come, when it was indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary that the parlia- 
ment ſhould interfere, in order to 
avert that ruin with which this un- 
happy country was ſo immediately 
threatened, Mr. Powis concluded 
by ebſerving, that as he was firmly 
perſuaded no motion could be lefs 
liable to any juſt objections than the 
preſent, he not only gave it his full 
concurrence, , but ſhould feel the 
higheſt pleaſure if it received the 
general approbation of the houſe. 
The motion was oppoſed by lord 
North, who ſaid, that if it was a- 
vreed to by the houſe, it muſt put 
an end to the American war in 
every ſhape, and even cripple the 
hands of government in other re- 
ſpects. In fact, it would preſcribe 
ty the executive power the manner 
of continuing the war in general; 
and would conſequently point out 
to the enemies of this country what 
were to be the meaſures, what the 
ſyſtem, and what the mode and 
operations of the war. If this mo- 
tion were carried, it would clearly 
inform the enemy, in what manner 
they might beſt point their opera- 
tions, againſt this country ring the 
next campaign. The hands of the 
executive power would alſo be tied 


up, from avalingirſelf even of the 


moſt tavourable conjuncture to ſtrike 
a blow in America. It would ren- 
der it impraQticable to carry on even 
a war with the other powers in that 
part: for it would be difficult, ai:d 


indeed impoſſible to ſay, what would 5 
3 1 war in general, his lordſlüp ac- 


and what would not be called the 
American war; or rather, what 
would not be called a war to reduce 


= * 
Sw 4 


the Americans to obedience, The 
motion declared, that all farther at- 
tempts to reduce the Americans to 
obedience by force, would be in- 
effectual and injurious. The govern- 
ment of this country then was tohave 


its hands tied up by ſea and land. 


Great Britain. muſt not retain any 
poſts in the colonies ; for that would 
be conſidered as one mode of at- 
tempting to. reduce the Americans 
to obedience by force, But was it 
not manifeſt, that there might be a 
neceſſity of retaining certain poſts in 
America, for the convenience even 
of carrying on the war againſt 
France and Spain ? If the preſent 


motion were acceded to, it would 


operate as forcibly as a vote for im- 
mediately withdrawing all the troops, 
or, in other words, for totally a- 
bandoning the war againſt America, 
But were the members of that houſe 
prepared to go ſuch lengths ? Were 
they ready to declare, that New 
York and its dependencies ought 


not to be kept, either as a poſt, 


whence we might annoy the com- 


mon enemy, and offer aſſiſtance to 


our Weſt India iſlands,” or with a 
conſideration of having ſomething 
in our hands to make pence with ? 


Might not Rhode Ifland be taken as 


a poſt in the enſuing ſummer, it 
found more convenient, more ten- 


able, and more uſeful ? Had gen- 


tlemen made up their minds re- 
lative to the propriety of relinquiſh- 


ing Charles-Town and Halifax ? 
theſe. were weighty conſidera 


tions, and they required a 


ſerious diſcuſſion: but the ſueceſs of 


the preſent motion would abſolutely 


exclude them from all title to at- 


” 


tention, 3 *. 8 
With reſpe&t to the American 


knowledged, that it had been ex- 


bl 


tremely unfortunate 5 but he — ; 
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ed, that the misfortunes and cala- 
mities which had attended it, though 
of a moſt ſerious and fatal nature, 
were matters rather to be deplored 
and lamented, as the inevitable e- 

vents of- war, in themſelves perpe- 
tually uncertain, than to be aſcribed 
to anv criminality in miniſters, He 
had always confidered the American 
war as a war of the moſt cruel ne- 
ceſlity, but at the ſame time as a 
war founded on a truly Britiſh baſis; 
a war commenced for the ſupport of 
the juſt rights of the crown, and of 
the parliament of Great Britain. In 
that point of view, and in that only, 
ought the war to be conſidered ; and 
in that point of view it might be 
armed to be in its origin juſt and 
neceſſary, however calamitous the 
events of it had proved to this count 
try. He would alſo venture to de- 
clate, that as the war was unfortu- 
nate to all his fellow- ſubjects, fo it 
was particularly diſtreſſing to him- 
ſelf. He had always conſidered it 
as the heavieſt calamity of his life ; 
and if, at any time, a ſacrifice, not 
only of the emoluments of his fitua- 
tion, but even of the whole of his 
private fortune, could have pur- 
chaſed for his country a fafe and 
honourable peace, he would have 
made that ſacrifice with the. utmoſt 
chearfulneſs, and thought the op- 
portunity of offering it the greateſt 
bleſing which could poſſibly have 
befallen him. His lordſhip added, 
that though he totally difapproved 
of the motion propoſed by the ho- 
nourable baronet, yet he was will. 
ing to declare it to be his opinion, 
that it would not be wiſe nor right 
to go on with the American war as 
we had hitherto done; that is, to 
ſend. armies to traverſe from jhe 
louth to the north of the provinces 
in their interior parts, as had been 

done in a late caſe, and which had 
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failed of produeing the intended and 
the deſired efiect. | 
Sir Fletcher Norton exprefled his 


aſtoniſhment, that the miniſter ſhould _ 
venture to inſinuate to the houſe, 


that a reſolution to abandon a war 
in one quarter of the globe, was a 
declaration in what other part of the 
world it was intended to purſue it. 
Surely no other man in his ſenſes 


would maintain fo ſtrange a pofi- 


tion. When we were engaged with 
ſo many enemies, to argue, that 
declaring we would not continue to 
fight with America, was to give no- 
tice where we ſhould attack France, 
and where Spain, and where Hol- 


land, was puerile to the laſt degree. 


It ſeemed, however, to give ſome 
ſatisfaction to the houſe, that it ap- 
peared now to be the opinion of ad- 


miniſtration, that the war ſhould no 


more be carried on in future, by 
marching armies through the colo- 
nies of America; a ſyſtem unfor- 
tunately prevalent for a diſgraceful 
length of time. But what ſecurity 
had the parliament, or the nation, 
even for this change in the conduct 
of tie war? Had not theſe miniſ- 
ters, theſe very identicel miniſters, 
purſued this traverſing ſcheme from 
year to year, againſt the voice and 
againſt the wiſh of the people ? Had 
not the ſcheme of 1781 been the 
ſcheme of 1780? Had not the 
ſcheme of 1780 been the ſcheme of 
1779 ? Had not the ſurrender of the 
army at Saratoga led to the ſurren- 
der of the army at York-town ? Had 
they not perſevered, in ſpite of ex- 
perience, in oppoſition to all that 
wiſdom could teach? They had 
gone againſt hope, againſt reaſon, 
againſt probability; and they now 
aſked the repreſentatives & the peo- 
plt® to truſt them farther. Sir 
Fletcher added, that from the per- 
nicious tendency of the American 
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war, from the continual decreaſe of 
our trade and commerce from its 
commencement, from the fruitleſs 
expenditure of ſo many millions, 
from the loſs of ſo much blood, from 
the diminiſhed and degraded ſtate of 
the empire, he had not a doubt left 
upon h1s mind, but that, at the pre- 
ſent period, the conſtitutional in- 
terierence of that houſe was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. 

Mr. James Grenville reprobated 
the whole ſyſtem of adminiſtration, 
and obſerved, that no event, except 
a diſcontinuance of the war againſt 
America, could ſave the Britiſh em- 
pire from deſtruction. He begged 
permiſſion to remind the houſe, that 
when his illuſtrious relation, the late 
earl of Chatham, adverted, in the 
Houſe of Peers, not long before his 
death, to the diſgraceful and cala- 
mitous event at Saratoga, he re- 
marked, that the preſiding deities 
of Great Britain appeared to have 
abandoned her, and that providence 
militated againſt her arms, and 
ſpurned with indignation at her 
cauſe. Then it was that this diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſtateſman alſo exclaimed, 
© What! has ſome dreadful igun- 
© dation, has ſome tremendous 
„earthquake, ſwallowed half the 
« empire, that the nation ſhould 
„ ſtand thus deprived of ſenſe and 
% motion!“ But what would have 
been the feelings, what would hare 
been the expreſſions of that eloquent 
patriot, had he lived to ſee a ſecond 
Saratoga buſineſs, ſtill more deſtruc- 
tive and terrible in its conſequences, 
than that which was then before 
his eyes! His ſympathetic boſom, 
which beat ever in uniſon with the 
pulſe of the commonwealth, would 
have been too full for utterance on 
ſo calamitous an occaſion. Mr. 
Grenville concluded by obſerving, 
that as the ſecurity of the empire 


depended, in a conſiderable degree, 
on the ſucceſs of the preſent motion, 
he ſhould give it his — concur- 
rence. 

Lord Maitland ſaid, that thoſe 
men who had brought the nation to 
the ſtate in which it was at preſent, 
had come into life at a time when 
the arms of their country were car- 
ried to an unprecedented height of 
ſplendor and glory ; when the em- 
pire was under the benefit of wiſe 
councils, and of a vigorous ſyſtem ; 
great and reſpectable abroad; opu- 
lent and happy at home. When 
her trade covered. every ſea, and 
filled every port in the world; and 
when her navy claimed and enjoyed 
the proud and enviable dominion of 
the — They came into life with 
gay proſpects, and with pleaſing 
hopes; but how different was bis 
fate, and the fate of thoſe who with 
him entered into public life at the 
preſent moment ? They came into 
public life at a time, when their 
country was perhaps upon the eve 
of diſtslution; when it certainly 
was fallen from the high condition 
in which it ſtood but a few years 
before, and when every proſpect 
of grandeur was vaniſhed ; when 
every incitement to great and lau- 
dable ambition was extinguiſhed; 
and when they had not even the 
conſolation to believe, that the el 
forts of their youth could ſnatch 
their country from impending ruin. 


His lordſhip added, that the proſe 


cution of the war againſt America 
was criminal and abſurd beyond ex. 
preſſion; and that nothing ſhort of 
its immediate diſcontinuance could 
ſave the nation from irretrievable 
deſtruction. It was, therefore, the 
duty of that houſe, to raiſe theit 
ſinking country, which lay proſtrate 
at their feet, and ſought, amidi 
the bittereſt hours of calamity, 4 
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2id to ſnatch her from impending. 


ruin. 

It was obſerved by Mr. Calvert, 
that, in all treaties of peace, there 
were two contracting parties; and 


that if one patty in the war was not 


as willing to make peace as the 
other, it was next to an impoſſibility 
for a ſafe peace to take place. The 
preſent motion ſtruck him as a de- 
claration, on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, that ſhe would lay down her 
arms againſt the Americans ; a pro- 
ceeding which would at once not 
only mark her incapacity to reduce 
ner rebellious colonies to obedience, 
but prove an act of political deſpair, 
that could- not fail to increaſe the 


ardour of her natural foes, and lend 


a ſpirit to their hoſtile enterprizes 
againſt her, which muſt be extreme- 
ly prejudicial to the intereſts of this 
country. If America had expreſſed 
a pacific diſpoſition, the meaſure 
now propoſed to the houſe would be 
leſs ;njuſtfiable ; but as the caſe was 
far different, he conceived, that the 
concurrence of the houſe'to the mo- 
tion would more powerfully cement 
the union between France and A- 
merica, and render the diſſolution 
of it utterly impracticable. 
General Burgoyne ſupported the 
motion ; and obſerved, that declar- 
ing a deſign of maintaining poſts in 
America, of the nature of New 
York, was declaring a deſign of 
oftenſive war; and that ſuch a main- 
tenance of poſts would prove an 
improvident and a prepoſterous war. 
The great, if not the only purpoſe 
of keeping places of arms upon an 
enemy's coaſt, and eſpecially upon 
a continent, muſt be for offenſive 
war. The exceptions to this max- 


im were ſo few, that they ſerved to 


confirm it, During the glorious 
adminiſtration of the earl of Chat- 
ham, a place of arms, was intended 


tiply that ſyſtem of contracts, loans, 
C and 
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to be eſtabliſhed at St. Malo's; and 
it was afterwards eſtabliſhed at Bel. 
leiſle, upon a more extenſive view 
than that of a mere inlet into the 
country. It made a powerful diver- 
ſion, and drew a great military force 
from Germany, to protect the whole 
range of coaſt from Bayonne ta 


Dunkirk, which was threatened by 
an embarkation from. that place 


of arms. But what circumſtance 


rendered that, menace againſt the 


French. coaſt either practicable or 
formidable ? Our dominion of the 
ſea. At that reſplendent æra, our 
naval flag, inſtead of flying for re- 
fuge to our own channel, rode in 


the very bays of France: in Qui- 


beron Bay, and others, as ſecurely 


as if anchored at Spithead ; and a 


few frigates would have convoyed 
an army of twenty thouſand men to 
any one point of the French or Spa- 


niſh coaſt. This then could be 
produced as a juſt precedent for a 


place of arms, But what other 


precedents exiſted? The command 


of a ſtrait, by which it was poſüble 


either to give an inlet for commerce, 
or to divide the ports of an enemy, 
Of ſuch a nature was Calais, which 
together with Dover, kept ſeparate, 
as often as we thought proper, the 
great ocean and the German' ſea, 
Such alſo was Gibraltar; a place 
of arms that gave a virtual ſuperi- 


ority to the navy of England, 
though with an inferior number 


of ſhips, as ſeparating the ports of 


the houſe of Bourbon in the ocean, 


from their ports in the Mediter- 


ranean, and preventing the junction 


of their fleets. But New Vork, as 
a place of arms, could anſwer no 
polible purpoſe but to feed an im- 
practicable war, to become a neſt- 
egg for more millions in the extra- 
ordinaries of the army, and to mul- 
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and influence, which, after having 
operated to the loſs of every depen- 
dence of the country, was ready to 
give the final blow to the laſtremains 
of property and liberty in the coun- 
try itſelf, "jy 

The general added, that he had 
not hitherto touched upon the prin- 
ciple of the American war, The 
1 of it was a ſufficient 
juſtification for ſupporting the pre- 
ſent motion. But he was now con- 
vinced that the principle of the A- 
merican war was wrong, though he 
had not been of that opinion when 
he formerly engaged in the ſervice 
in America. He had been brought 
to this conviction, by obſerving the 
umform conduct and behaviour of 
the people of America. - Paſſion, 
and prejudice, and intereſt, might 
operate ſuddenly and partially; but 
when we {aw one principle pervad- 
ing the whole continent, the Ame- 
Ticans reſolutely encountering diffi- 
culty and death,. for a courſe of 
years, it muſt be a ſtrong vanity 
and preſumption in our own minds, 
which could only lead us to imagine 
that they were not in the right, It 
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was reaſon, and the finger of God 
alone, that implanted the ſame ſen- 
timent in three millions of people, 
He would aſſert the truth of the 
fact againſt all which either art or 
contrivance could produce to the 
contrary, He was l:kewiſe now 
convinced, upon comparing the 
conduct of the miniſtry, as time 
had developed their ſyſtem, that the 
American war formed only a part 
of a general deſign levelled againſt 
the conſtitution of this country, 
and the general rights of man- 
kind. | 

After ſome farther debate, Sir 
ames Lowther's motion was re- 
jected, by the queſtion being carn- 
ed for the order of the day, 1 a 
majority of 220 to 179. is, 
however, was a majority in which 
the winiſtry bad little reaſon to 
exult; as it was ſufficiently appa- 
rent, from the numbers who voted 
againſt adminiſtration, that the un- 
influenced ſenſe of that houſe was 
clearly and decifively againſt any 
farther proſecution of the American 
war. 


Debate in the Houſe of Commons on the Army Eflimates. Notice given by 
Mr. Burke of an intended Motior, for Leave to bring in a Bill, in order 
to obviate Difficulties ariſing from the preſeut Mode of exchanging the Ame 
rican Priſoners, Je Caſe of Mr. Laurens, late Prefident of the Congreſs, 
flated to the Houſe, with Particulars of the Hardſhips ſuffered by that 
Gentleman in the i oxver. Motion made by General Burgoyne, that Copies 
F all Correſpondence between his Majeſty's Miniſters, and Commanders in 
(F in North America, relative ti the Exchange of Priſoners, ſhould be 


laid vt ore the Houſe. 


HE war in which Great Bri- 
tain was unhappily now en- 
gaged, being attended with expences 
of ſoch a magnitude, as had never 
been known at any preceding pe- 


riod, the army eſtimates, which 
were laid before the parliament, na- 
turally occaſioned much. diſcuſſon, 
and were a copious ſubject of ant- 
madverſion and of debate, On = 
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14th of December, a motion was 
made by the ſecretary at war, 
„That z number of land forces, 
« including 4175 invalids, amount- 
« ing to 49,455 effective men, com- 
« miſſion and non-commifhon offi- 
« cers included, be employed - for 
« the year 1782.” The troops 
comprehended in this motion were 
thoſe emplayed for _ and gar- 
riſons; and in the ſpeech by which 
the motion was introduced, the ſe- 
cretary informed the houſe, that 
the ns force of the army, in- 
cluding the militia of this kingdom, 
required for the ſervice of the year 
1782, would amount to 186,220 
men, and for this force the parlia- 
ment had to provide. The ſum re- 
quired for theſe troops, for pay, 
cloathing, and other articles, amount- 
ed to four millions two hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds. This 
military force exceeded that of the 
laſt year by 4074 men; and the 
expence was conſequently greater 
by 29,2671. \15s. This increaſe 
was occaſioned by the greater num- 
ber of troops already ſent, or then 
going to the Eaſt Indies, But the 
expence of thoſe troops was to be 
reimburſed by the Eaſt India. com- 
pauy. 

After ſome farther ſtatements re- 
lacive to the military force of the 
kingdom, and its expence, had been 
made by the ſecretary at war, colo- 
nel Barre roſe, and with great ve- 
hemence declared, that the eſtimates 
of the army which were laid before 
that houſe were ſcandalous and 
evaſive, There were a much greater 
number of non-effeftive men than 
were ſtated in the eſtimates. In 
fact, they amounted to a fifth 
part of the army. The houſe 
ſhould alſo recollect, that the 
eſtimates lying on the table did 
not compoſe the whole of We ex- 
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pences of the army; for extra- 
ordinaties of ſeveral millions were 
yet tocome. Neither were the men 
under the ſeveral deſcriptions, giv- 
en by the ſecretary at war, the 
whole number of military force em- 
ployed. Other troops were employ- 


ed, ſolely at the diſcretion ot the 


miniſter, and paid irregularly and 
unconſtitutionally, without the "af. 


ſent or knowledge of the legiſlature. 


Thefe were the provincial corps in 
America, amounting to nine thou- 
ſand men in actual ſerviee, the 
ſtatement of which force, though 
it had been called for, from year to 
year, was never brought into the 
eſtimates, But it was the duty of 
that houſe peremptorily to inſiſt, 


that the eſtimates of the provinciuls 


ſhould be laid upon the table, with 
thoſe of other regiments in the ſer. 
vice of his majeſty. The prece- 
dent was alarming to an extreme: 
and he ſhould always reprobate the 
levying of an army, by modes ſo 
manifeſtly repugnant to the princi- 
ples of the conſtitution. To what 
lengths might not a deſpotie prince 


roceed againſt the liberties of his 


ſubjects, if the direction of ſuch a 
military force were intruſted ſolely 
in his hands? "The conſtitution 
marked out and limited the powers 
of the executive branch of govern- 
ment; and it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to prevent the crown from pro- 
ceeding beyond the line which the 
conſtitution had preſcribed, The 
conſtitution had reſtrained the crown 
from either raiſing or employing 
troops without conſent of parlia- 
ment ; and this particular and de- 


cilive prohibition, was a ſtriking 


evidence of that becoming jealouſy, 
with which our anceitors regarded 
all efforts for the «eſtabliſhment of 
ſtanding armies. Much, therefore, 
would it reflect diſgrace on the pro- 
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ceedings of that houſe, if, at the 
preſent awful and alarming juncture, 
they ſhould appear leſs anx1ous than 
our forefathers, for the inviolable 
maintenance of the great rights and 
privileges of the people. 

With reſpect to the army eſti- 
mates, the colonel proceeded to ob- 
ſerve, that in many inſtances they 
were filled with ſuch abandoned im- 
poſitions, that there appeared an ac- 
tual deſign to treat inquiries from 
the parliament with ſoyereign con- 
tempt, Several regiments of which 
the number of men did not amount 
to one hundred, were ſet down at 
eight hundred ; and others, not hav- 
ing more than fifty, were mentioned 
in the eſtimates as conſiſting of five, 
ſix, or ſexen hundred men. Indeed, 
too large a part of the armies, for 
which that houſe had been perſua- 
ded to give their votes, exiſted onl 
vpon paper. Amongſt other regi- 
ments, the royal Engliſh fuſileers 
had not even a fourth of thcir com- 
plement. The royal Scotch fuſi- 
leers were in a worſe predicament, 
Their number fell ſhort of even one 
hundred men. The fixtieth ,regi- 
ment was ſtated as amounting to 
3500 men, when the fact was, that 
it did not conſiſt of 15co ; and many 
others might be enumerated in the 
ſame ſituation, The ſtatement of 
the eſtimates relative to garriſons, 
particularly thoſe of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, were equally deluſive and 
overcharged. 

Lord George Germain ſaid, that 
the reaſon why the provincial corps 
had not been acetal in the eſti- 
mates, was, that ſome ſhare of the 
public money might be ſpared, by 
avoiding to vote an eſtabliſhment for 
theſe troops, They were raiſed and 
paid in a manner by much the moſt 
ceconomical for the nation. They 
were ſolely under the management 
of the commander in chief; and an 


officer, called the inſpector · generil 
of the provincial corps, regularly 
took care to muſter them from time 
to time; nor was a ſingle man paid 
for, if not in actual employ. His 
lordſhip alſo informed the houſe, 
that the miniſtry were unanimouſly 
of opiuion, that, conſidering the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, and the 
misfortunes of the war, it would 
not be right to continue any longer 
the plan on which it had hitherto 
been conducted; and, therefore, 
that a freſh army would not be ſent, 
to ſupply the place of that captured 
at York-town under carl Cornwal- 
lis. | 

Sir George Savile expreſſed the 
ſtrongeſt 9 of any far- 
ther proſecution of the American 
war, or of rating any more troops 
for that purpoſe, He had not been 
in town, he ſaid, when the king's 
ſpeech was delivered, nor when the 
addreſs in anſwer to it was a 


upon, having been N by ill 


health. But when he read the roy- 
al ſpeech in the country, it filled 
him with horror; becauſe it an- 
nounced a continuance of the deſ- 
tructive war with the Americans. 
As to the anſwer to the ſpeech, ex- 
perience had convinced him, that 
the addreſs of that houſe was avowed 
to mean nothing, that it was an 
empty form, and generally nothing 
more than a mere echo to the words 
in the ſpeech from the throne, which 
was alſo the ſpeech of the miniſter. 
This echo had always been; and 
this echo would, perpetually conti 
nue; and, in ſo ridiculous a degree, 
that were the ſpeech from the throne 
a repetition of the line, - 


What beauties does Flora diſcloſe! 
the echo from that houſe would 
fill up the couplet, and reply, 

- How //aveet are her ſmiles upon 
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In fact, the crown and the two 


houſes danced a minuet together, to 
a tune of che miniſter's compoſing. 
The crown led off one way; the 
two houſes in a fimilar ſtep to the 


oppoſite corner; then they joined 


hands, and, at length, finiſhed juſt 
as the dance began. | | 
Sir George then adverted to the 
intimation which had been given by 
the miniſtry, that a change was to 
be made in the mode of conductin 
the American war. This, he ſaid, 
was in fact telling the houſe, that 
they were determined to proſecute 
the war with all the feeble efforts. of 
which they were yet capable. They 
did not intend to proſecute it in the 
ſame manner as before ! Why ? Be- 
cauſe they cpuld not, if they would. 
This diſability reminded him of a 
ſtory, which he muſt beg leave to 
relate to the houſe. A Lacedemo- 
nian, during the time of action, 
having plunged into the ſea, laid 
hold of an Athenian galley with his 
right hand, It was immediately 
chopped off. He then catched at 
the veſſel with his left hand, and 
that hkewiſe was cut off. The per- 
ſons who were in ſight, and who 
perceived theſe circumſtances, im- 
mediately exclaimed, . you will 
* not ſure once more attempt to 
« taſten on that galley?” Like the 
Britiſh miniſtry, he anſwered, «No: 
not in the ſame manner.” What 
was the conſequence ? He ſeized the 
veſſel with his teeth, and kept his 
hold until the enemy ſtruck off his 
head, Thus it was with the minif- 
ter and his colleagues. They had 
loſt the two hands of the Bririſh em- 
pire; and they wanted to riſk its 
head upon the proſecution of the 
lame trantic and ineffeftual war. 
Every unprejudiced and ſenfible ob- 
ſerver muſt perceive, that ſo extra- 
ordinary a conduct reſembled, if it 


particularly mentioned, 


-arm than to convince. 


- 
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did not indicate, the violence of in- 
ſanity. And could that houſe ſo far 
forget their firmneſs, their diguity, 
and their wiſdom, as not effectually 
torefiſl its influence? Would they mad» 
ly entruſt lunaticks with the manage- 
ment of the public purſe? Would 
they place the ſword within their 
hands, and bid them uſe it at their 
own diſcretion ? | 

General Conway declared, that 
he entirely diſapproved of a conti- 
nuance of the American war in an 
form, as he wiſhed that it might to- 
tally ceaſe. He eagerly defired the 
recall of our fleets and armies, and 
was anxious for an entire and imme- 
diate prevention of thoſe calamities, 
which had almoſt completed the deſ- 
truction of the empire. He conſi- 
dered an avowal of the independence 
of America as a ſevere misfortune, 
and a debaſing ſtroke againſt the 
ſplendor, the importance, and the 
felieity of Great Britain; but of the 
two evils he would chuſe the leaſt, 
and he would ſubmit to the inde- 
pendence of America. In ſhort, he 
would almoſt yield to any cireum- 
ſtance whatſoever, rather than per- 
ſiſt a day longer in the proſecution of 
ſo pernicious a war. Ideas had been 
ſtarted, relative to a war of poſts, 
among which New York had been 
But on 
what military authority did the 
miniſtry preſume to think that New. 
York was tenable? What garriſon 
would be able to maintain it? The 
diverſity of military opinions given 
on this ſubject, ſerved rather to al- 
To ſecure 
New York, the poſſeſſion of Long 
Ifland, which is a hundred miles - 
in length, is abſolutely neceſſary 
and it was well known that Sir Henry 
Clinton, with all his troops, did not 
conſider himſelf as ſecure. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Fox took notice, that the 
miniſter had four years before, after 
the ſurrender of the Britiſh army at 
Saratoga, and the delivery of the 
reſcript from France, amuſed the 
houſe with declaring his reſolution 
to alter the mode of the war. He 
then talked of contracting it, and 
entertained the country gentlemen 
with expatiating on the advantages 
of what he then termed “ a little 
„ war.” It would be well, how- 
ever, to recollect how well his lord- 
ſhip had kept his word, and that 
the little war had been ſo managed, 
that we had loſt another great army, 
beſides ſinking under various defeats 
and irretrievable calamities. Lord 
North replied, that it was impoſſible 
forhim then to ſay, whether he had 
ſpoken ſuch words four years ago as 
were then imputed to him. He did not 
recollect that he had; nor if he had, 
did he recollect in what manner the 
words were uſed. Poſſibly he might 
have ſaid ſomething like the words, by 


way of aſſertion in argument, about 


the time of the convention at Sara- 
toga. But he could not confider 
himſelf as bound by any arguments, 
in a debate at ſo great a diltance of 
time; nor was it altogether parlia- 
mentary, or fair, in any gentleman, 
to refer to obſervations in a debate 
ſo old, and ſo much out of common 
recollection. His lordſhip, how- 
ever, aſſured the houſe, that for 
the future there would be no internal 
war in America. The troops would 
not march, like thoſe of earl Corn- 
wallis, through the country, for the 

urpoſe of reducing it ro ſubmiſſion, 

t was rather intended to preſerve 


. ſuch poſts in America, as might fa- 


cilitate and co-operate with the en- 
terprizes of our fleets, than to proſe- 
cute the war offenſively by land. 
Mr. William Patt, in a very keen 
and farcaſtic manner, pointed out 
the inconſiſtent language, and con- 


tradictory aſſertions, which were at 
different times made uſe of by the 
miniſter and his colleagues, and 
ſhewed, that no dependence was to be 
placed on any thing they might ad- 
vance. There was, however, one 
ru of information, which had 
allen from the firſt lord of the trea- 
ſury, which atleaſt deſerved not to 
be forgotten. He had given the 
houſe to underſtand, that there was 
a clear diſtinction to be made, be- 
tween the aſſertions which he ad- 
vanced in argument, and the 
ſolemn affurances which he gave as a 
miniſter. His aſſertions in argu- 
ment, it ſeems, were different from 
his ſolemn aſſurances. The noble 
lord evidently admitted, that he did 
advance things in debate, which, az 
it would not be poſſible or conveni- 
ent for himſelf to maintain, it would 
not be politic or ſafe for the houſe to 
believe, Mr. Pitt afterwards pro- 
ceeded to reprobate, as bordering on - 
inſanity, the idea of any farther 
proſecution of the American war, 
with our armies in captivity, our 
fleet confeſſedly inferior to that of 
the enemy, and what was ſtill worſe, 
confeſſedly incapable of being ren 
dered equal to it in point either of 
number or of ſtrength. He appeal- 
ed to the whole houſe, whether every 
deſcription of men did not deteſtand 
execrate the American war, and wiſh 
moſt fervently for its concluſion, 
When ſuch a load of deep calamity 
was preſſing with intolerable weight 
upon us, he deemed it not uncharit- 
able to implore the Almighty, to 
ſhower down his vengeance upon 
thoſe miniſters, who were the authors 
of the innumerable evils, which had 
diſgraced, afflicted, and impoveriſh- 
ed this once proſperous and formt- 
dable empire, but now humbled, 
defeated, and almoſt annihilated 
kingdom, i 
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In the courſe of this debate, even 
che pay maſter of the forces declared 
his conviction of the total imprac- 
ticability of ſubduing the Americans 
by force That gentleman obſerv- 
ed, that he was not aſhamed to own, 
that he had all along voted in ſup- 
port of the miniſter, and for the 
proſecution of the American war, 
with the hope, that this country 
would prove able, with the aſſiſt 
ance of her fleets and armies, to 
coerce America, and reduce the co- 
jonies to obedience, He was now 
thoroughly perſuaded, that the en- 
terprize was impracticable. He had 
formerly declared, that he would 
not liſten to any ſuggeſtions of grant- 
ing independence to America; be- 
cauſe he thought this country ought 
to recoil at it, until ſhe ſhould have 
felt an ignominous overthrow; un- 
til we had been beaten, He was 
ſorry to ſay, that this unfortunate 
moment was now arrived : and, 
therefore, he conceived, that it would 
now be as much madneſs to talk of 
the reduction of America by force 
of arms, as before it would have 
been timid and unmanly to have ac- 
knowledged the American claim of 
independence. With regard to the 
proper method of proceeding, that 
was a ſubject upon which men were 
far from being agreed, If the mea- 
ſure of removing all our troops from 
New York and its dependencies were 
reſulved upon, it ſeemed impoſſible 
to carry it - with ſafety into execu- 
tion, unleſs we had a better navy ; 
2nd, therefore, the attempt could 
not, on the principles of common 
policy, be juſtified. Mr. Rigb 
concluded by obſerving, that thoug 
it ſhould be determined to put a 
ſpeedy termination to the war againſt 
America, yet he did not think, con- 
hdering that France, Spain, and 
Holland, were in active enmity to 


Great Britain, that the eſlimates of 
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the army were too large for the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſervice ; and, there- 
fore, he ſhould vote for them. 
Earl Nugent expreſſed his ſur- 
prize, that there ſhould now be any 
doubts about granting independence 
to America; as all parties were 
agreed that we could no longer car- 
ry on the war, No difficulties ought 
now to be made upon the ſubject. 
It was the only remaining method 
of being again upon friendly terms 
with the Americans, which might 
be highly beneficial both to them 
and to us: and it was an event 
which would be productive of no 
Joy to our enemies. Whocould en- 
tertain a doubt, but that the rival 
powers of Europe were ſecretly de- 
firous, that the coloniſts ſhould con- 
tinue, as they were before, depen- 
dent on ſome other ſtate? Neither 
the French, nor Dutch, nor Spani- 
ards, had aided them in their hoſti- 
lities againſt us, with any view of 
leading them to actual Tadependence. 
T heir chief motive for engaging in 
the war was to reduce the power of 
Great Britain, The independence 
of America would be the ruin of the 
northern crowns: for ſhe would then 
ſupply all Europe with thoſe com- 


modities, for which Europe is at 


preſent obliged to reſort to the north. 
The independence of our colonics 
muſt be to the laſt degree prejudici- 
al to Spain; for their independence 
would be the forerunner of the loſs of 
her own colonies ; and it was, there- 
fore, -obſervable, that though Spain 
had joined France, and — in 
war againſt us, ſhe had never ac: 
knowledged the independence of 
North America. The Dutch would 
be ruined by this independence ; for 
being ſupplanted by the Americans, 
they would ceaſe to be the carriers 
of the world, Upon the whole, the 
renunciation of the war againſt Ame- 
rica, and the avowal of her inde- 
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pendence, were now the wiſeſt mea- 
tures which could be adopted by 
Great Britain. 

After ſome farther debate, the 
motion of the ſecretary at war was 


carried by a conſiderable majority. 


He then moved, That a ſum not 
« exceeding 1,242,835. 28. 3d. 
« ſhould be granted to his majelly, 
& for defraying the charge of 49,455 
« effective mea, for guards, garri- 
* ſons, and other his majeſty's land 
« forces in Great Britain, Jerſey, 
« and Guernſey, for the year 782; 
and alſo, That a ſum not exceed- 
» ing 1,315,523]: 5s. 1cd. be 
« granted to his majeſty, for main- 
« taining his majeſty's forces and 
garriſons in the plantations and 
% Africa, including thoſe in garri- 
% ſon at Minorca and Gibraltar, 
© and for proviſton for the forces in 
„% North America, Nova Scotia, 
„Newfoundland, Gibraltar, the 
„ Weſt Indies, and Africa, for the 
% year 1782.“ Theſe motions were 
agreed to by the houſe, as were 
Ukeu ĩſe ſeveral others made by the 
ſame gentleman, relative to the 
army expenditure. 

On the 17th of the ſame month, 
Mr. Burke informed the houſe, that 
he intended, ſoon after the receſs, 
to move for leave to bring in a bill, 
in order to obviate ſome difficulties 
arifing from the preſent mode of ex- 
changing the American priſoners ; 
a mode which was at once diſgrace- 
ful and inconvenient to the govern- 
ment of this kingdom. A funda- 
mental error exiſted in that law, 
which was paſſed every. year, for 
the purpoſe of empowering his ma- 
jeſly to ſeize ſuſpected perions. Mo- 
tives of humanity, of ſound policy, 
and of common ſenſe, called loudly 
tor its removal; and the only effectu- 
al remedy would be the introduction 
of a new law, ctabliſhing a regula- 


tion totally different from that which 


now prevailed, He was led to the 
conſideration of this matter by two 
particular caſes, which were attend - 


ed with peculiar hardſhip, one of 


which was that of Mr. Laurens, 
Under the law, which he had 
referred to, Mr. Laurens was con- 
fined in the Tower; but though 
it might ſeem to countenance bis 
commitment, it could not authorize 
the hardſhips to which that ve 

reſpectable gentleman was expoſed, 
and the rigours that he ſuffered in 
his impriſonment, When Mr. Lau- 
rens was taken at ſea by captain 
Keppel, and while he remained on 
board his ſhip, he was treated with 


every mark of diſtinction which 


could be ſuggeſted to that meritori- 
ous officer, by reflecting on what 
his priſoner had been, and what he 
then was. He treated him like a 
man who had been at the head of the 
greateſt commonwealth on the face 
of the earth; and like a man, who 


was then inveſted with the character 


of ambaſſador from that com- 
monwealth. Captain Keppel had 
endeavoured to give his illuſtrious 
priſoner a foretaſte of that humanity, 
liberality, and tenderneſs, which he 
hoped ſtill characterized his country- 
men, and would appear the ordina- 
ry habits of the people to' whom 
Mr. Laurens was ſhortly to be in - 
troduced. But the moment that gen- 


tleman touched upon this inhoſpit- 


able ſhore, he was brought before 2 
ſecretary of ſtate, and committed 2 
cloſe priſoner to the Tower. His 
treatment there was of the moſt t- 
gorous nature : he was denied the 
only and the beſt comforts of the hu- 
man heart in the moment of diſtreſs, 
the fight and frequent viſitation of 
his neareſt and moſt beloved rela- 
tions. Even his own ſon had not 
acceſs to him, except in the view and 
preſence of a warder. He had allo 
been impoſed upon with regard P 
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kis expences; and, though denied 
any allowance from ee he 
was expected and aſked to pay the 
moſt exorbitant demands under the 
name of fees. How different was 
the treatment of priſoners of {tate 
even in the Baſtile! Within that 
place, although regarded as the molt 
horric. gaol of adeſpotic government, 
the proviſion was ridiculouſly grand, 
conſidering the ſuppoſed guilt of 
thoſe to whom it was ſerved up. It 
was a prevailing idea, that when any 
man was made a priſoner of ſtate, 
as his ſituation precluded him from 
the means of providing for himſelf, 
that ſtate, from a principle of hu- 
manity, provided for him ; and that 
all perſons put into gaol by govern- 
ment, were, at the expence of that 
government ſupported by ſome ſort 
of gaol allowance. But this had 
not been the caſe with Mr. Laurens. 
Happening, however, fortunately, 
to have ſums of money due to him 
trom merchants in London, with 
whom he had dealt, he was able to 
ſupport himſelf for a conſiderable 
time, Butat length, one of his re- 
ſources being exhauſted, he ſent a 
requiſition to be allowed the uſe of 
pen, ink, and paper, in, order to 
draw a bill upon another of his cor- 
reſpondents. The requifition was 
denied, and that in the moſt inſult- 
ing and unpleaſant manner, by a to- 
tal filence upon it for three months 
together. 
Laurens was refuſed an opportunity 
of providing himſelf with money, an 
ofticer of the Tower called on him for 
a large ſum, demanding of him, at 
one time, upwards of ninety pounds 
for fees. Such an impoſition would 
have given riſe to the choler of moſt 
men ; but with Mr. Laurens it be- 
came a matter of pleaſantry. Inſtead 
of expreſling any indignation at the 


At laſt, although Mr. 
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% Really, friend, if you make ſuch 
« demands upon me, I can't afford 
e tq lay here. I muſt — my 
„ lodgings, and repair to ſome leis 
© expenſive place of reſidence.“ 
But all chat juſtice, all that repeated 
requiſitions founded on principles of 
the cleareſt reaſon, could not effect, 
Mr. Burke proceeded to obſerve, 
had on a ſudden been brought about 
by a ſtar that had ariſen, not in the 
Eaſt, but in the Weſt, and which 
had warned the Britiſh miniſtry of 
the danger of their longer perſever- 
ing in their unmanly, revengeful, 
and rigid treatment of Mr. Laurens. 
This was no other than che news 
arriving, that the ſon of Mr. Laurens, 
a brave, worthy, and accompliſhed 
officer in the American ſervice, had 
Earl Cornwallis in his cuſtody, and 
that bis treatment of his noble pri- 
ſoner was directly the reverſe of - 
that experienced by his father, who 
was then locked up in that Tower, 
of which Earl Cornwallis was the 
conſtable, The moment advice of 
this circumſtance-reached the minif- 
try, they became as full of complat- 
ſance to Mr. Laurens, as before 
they had been full of ſeverity ; 


though he was ſtill kept in cloſe 


confinement. Had the miniſtry been 
actuated by any principles of real 
wiſdom, the capture of Mr, Lau- 
rens might have been a very ſortu- 
nate circumſtance for this country. 
He was dillinguiſhed by his perſonal 
ſagacity, experience, and integrity, 
and was known to have a great at- 
tachment to this country; and might 
therefore have been made a very uſe- 
ful inſtrument in promoting an ac» 
commodation with America. He 
was greatly revered and beloved in 
America, on account of the extent 
of his talents, the liberahty of his 


mind, and the amiableneſs of his 
groſſneſs of the inſult, he only ſaid, 


character; and had for à long time 
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been extremely anxious to prevent 
the diſmemberment of the Britiſh 
empire. Such was the man whom 
the miniſtry oppreſſed ; and whom, 
though overwhelmed by the gout, 
and labouring under a complication 
of complaints, occaſioned principal- 
ly by the hardſhips-ot his confine- 
ment, they could ſtill view only as 
an object for perſecution. So that 
the lurk, the ſavage Arab, the 
cruel Tartar, or the piratical Alge- 
rine, when compared to the Britiſh 
miniſtry, might be thought hu- 
mane, 

Mr. Burke farther remarked, that 
the great and fundamental error of 
that act, which he wiſhed the par- 
liament to correct and amend, was, 
that it made no diſtinctions, ſuch as 
wiſdom and juſtice required. It did 
not point out the great and active 
inſtruments of criminality, but_was 
confined ſolely to diſtinctions pure- 
ly geographical. Thus it depend- 
ed not on the enormity of each cap- 
tive's ſuſpected guilt, but on the 
place where he was taken, and the 
place to which he was conveyed, 
whether he ſhould be conſidered as a 
traitor, a pirate, or a mere priſoner 
of war. It was to put juſtice on a 
more equal footing, to level diſtinc- 
tions which had their origin in op- 
preſſion and barbarity, and to render 
the priſoners of war taken by this 
country certain of having the ſeve- 
rity of their fate ſoftened, and made 
ſomewhat tolerable, by that tender 
and mild treatment which all civi- 
lized belligerent powers made the 
rule of their conduct during a time 
of hoſtility, that he ſhould move 
for leave to bring in his intended 
bill. The act at preſent in being, 
was confined in its principle, and 
productive of the worſt effects. In 
America, the priſoners of the Unit- 
et Sates were exchanged upon an 


ſpirit of the law operating there with 


the leaſt uſe, His own pride, there · 


equal and a liberal principle ; the 


equal juſtice, benevolence, and ho- 
nour. The fituation being chan 
the effect of the fame ſtatute inſtant. 
ly varied, If perſons, whether 
officers or common ſailors, were ta- 
ken at ſea on the American coaſt, 
and carried into New York, the 
were certain of receiving eve . 
ſible indulgence, and every Urfrck 
of that civility and humanity, which, 
until the preſent war, had been, at 
all times, the glorious characteriſtie 
of the Britiſh nation. On the con- 
trary, when American priſoners ar- 
rived here, they were not treated as 
priſoners of war, but ſent to gaol, ei- 
ther under commitments as pirates, 
or on a charge of high treaſon. 

Mr. Burke then proceeded to in- 
form the houſe, that another grier- 
ance, which he propoſed to remedy 
by his intended bill, was the par- 
uality with which the miniſtry acted 
reſpecting the exchange of thoſe Bri- 
tiſh officers, who had the misfortune 
to fall into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans. It was in Auguſt laſt that he 


learnt, that the congreſs had de- 


manded general Burgoyne as their 
priſoner. He had not formerly been 
in habits of intimacy with the gene- 
ral, but from his late conduct, and 
from farther acquaintance with him, 
he had conceived for him much eſ- 
teem and friendſhip. St 
fince, an order had been iſſued from 
the army-office, for that general to 
return to the troops under his com- 
mand in America. It was well 
known that the general, in the then 
ſtate of his health, would. look up- 
on ſuch an order rather as an inti- 
mation to reſign his military hon - 
ours, the earnings of long ſervice, 
than really to ſet out for America, 
where his preſence could not be of 


fore, 


Some time 


fore, loon induced him to give up 
what he thought was all that was de- 
fred of him; and when the minif- 
try had got what they wanted of him, 
he heard no more from that quar- 
ter about going to America, He 
ſoon, however, heard of it from 


finding that the miniſtry of Great 
Britain would not, upon any terms, 
releaſe Mr. Laurens, had required 
general Waſhington to ſummon ge- 
neral Burgoyne to return to Ameri- 
ca, and ſave his parole. When 
this was urged to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, that officer entered into a treaty 
for the releaſe of general Burgoyne: 
but as the latter was a lieutenant- 
general, and no American officer of 
that rank — taken priſoner by 


chief could not of courſe exchange 
him for an officer of equal rank. 
Terms, however, were entered up- 
vu for his releaſe ; and it-was agreed, 
that one thouſand and. forty men 
ſhould be given for his-ranſom. J his 
might be regarded as a fair eſtimate: 
it was taking a quantity of ſilver for 
a picce of gold, and was an honeſt 
exchange, It pened, however, 
that the miniſtry had contrived to 
render the propoſed exchange im- 
practicable, . — by the follow - 
ing means. There were a number 
of men, who had ſurrendered on ca- 
pitulation to the Britiſh arms, at a 
place called the Cedars, ſoon after 
the commencement of the war, That 
capitulation the congreſs had always 
retuſed to ratify ; and, in every fub- 
ſequent exchange of priſoners, they 
uniformly put the Cedar men aſide, 
regarding them as ſo. many counter- 
feit halfpence, and refuſing to ac- 
low ledge them other than as baſe 
metal and coin of no value. The 
commander in chief, however, by 
order of the miniſtry, perſevered in 
lis offer of thoſe men as part of the 


% 28 2% ! ?” hay, zi 1 


another quarter: for the congreſs, 


the Britiſh army, our commander in 
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one thouſand and forty; .and the 
congreſs perſevered in refuſing them. 
So that no releaſe having taken place, 
and no releaſe probably being in- 
tended on our kde, as ſuch men 
were offered, the conſequence that 
muſt enſue was, that general Bur- 
goyne muſt, in diſcharge of his 
parole, return to captivity, if ſome 
method of preventing it could not 
be adopted, Me 
This ſtate of facts, Mr. Burke 
ſaid, coming to his ears, he reſoly- 
ed to try what might be effected 
by private friendſhip.  Accordingl 
he renewed his correſpondence wit 
his old acquaintance and friend, Dr. 
Franklin, at Paris; a correſpon- 
dence interrupted from neceſſity, but 
not from choice, on either fide, and 
now re- commenced in a more di- 
ſtant ſtyle, from the particular ſitua- 
tion in which Dr. Franklin and he 
ſtood, In bis letter to the doctor, he 
ſtated the ſituation of general Bur- 
goyne, and the demand made by 
congreſs, and expreſſed an earneſt 
wiſh, that he would obtain his im- 


mediate exchange. The doctor ſpee - 


dily returned an anſwer, in which 
he obſerved, that - fince the fool · 
4 iſh part of mankind could not ſet · 
&« tle their diſputes without wars, it 
% was the duty of the wiſe part of 
© mankind to uſe their endeavours 
to alleviate thoſe misfortunes that 


« attend wars.” After ſome far- 


ther remarks, the doctor acquainted: 
him, that he had not heard of the 


order of congreſs, for general Waſh- 


ington to ſummon general Burgoyne 
to return to America; but was of 
opinion, that if any ſuch. order had 
been iſſued, it was in retaliation for 
the Britiſh minifter's refuſal to re- 
leaſe Mr. Laurens. The doctor 
alſo informed him, that before he 
had cloſed his letter, he had receiv- 
ed diſpatches from Philadelphia, 
with a reſolution of congreſs 0 _ 
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roth of June laſt, authorizing him 
to exchange general Bu Keine for 


Mr. Laurens. He added, that he 
had no communication with the mi- 
niſters of the court of St. ah 
and therefore requeſted that Mr. 
Burke would negociate the buſineſs 
for the ſake both of the general and 
of Mr. Laurens. The buſineſs, 
Mr. Burke proceeded to inform the 
houſe, he gladly undertook; and 
accordingly waited oh fome of the 
miniſters, and their friends ; but 
was ſurprifed to receive for anſwer, 
that general Burgoyne was actually 
exchanged, and of courſe no longer 
a priſoner, He was the more ſur- 
priſed at this information, becauſe 
he knew that it muſt be falſe; as it 
was not poſſible that the congreſs, 
having done ric as general Bur- 

oyne ſhould be exchanged tor Mr. 

aurens, ſhould enter upon any 
treaty for his releaſe, till they ſhould 


firſt learn what had been the iſſue of 


their commiſſion on that head to Dr. 
Franklin, It was, therefore, only 
1 with the feelings and miſ- 
fortunes of the general to ſay that 


he was exchanged. The cruelty of 


the miniſtry, in firſt ordering him 
to return to America, and perſiſting 
in that order till they had ſtripped 
him of every military honour, and 
reward of his ſervices, excepting his 
rank of lieutenant-general, could be 
equalled only by their barbarity in 
leaving him now expoſed to the 
mercy of the congreſs, by refuſing to 
exchange him: for it was in fact 
refuſing to exchange him, when ſuch 
men were offered in exchange, as it 


was well known the congreſs would 


not accept. But the truth was, that 
the general had been perſecuted by 
the miniſtry with the moſt unabat- 
ing animotity, becauſe he had ex- 
poſed the abſurdity of all their rea- 
fonings reſpecting the number and 


fidelity of the friends to Great Bri. 
tain in America. They had dealt 
in a variety of falſe repreſentations 
of this kind, by which they had been 
enabled to injure and deceive the 
nation. | | 

General Burgoyne now roſe, and 
expreſſed in very ſtrong terms his 
gratitude to Mr, Burke, for the ge- 
nerous manner in which he had ef. 
pouſed his cauſe. He then informed 
the houſe, that he had waited, with 
the utmoſt patience, until every ons 
of the officers of the Saratoga con- 
vention, down even to the ferjeants, 
were exchanged, before he uttered the 
leaſt complaint, or took any one ſte 
for the purpoſe of procuring his 
own exchange. He had acted in 
this manner tor two reaſons : the firſt 
was, that as he had reſigned his 
commiſſion, and thereby put him- 
ſelf into a ſituation, which rendered 
it impoſſible for him to be of any 
ſervice to his country in a military 
capacity, he thought it was more 
proper for thoſe to be exchanged 
firſt, from whoſe exertions in 'the 
field the nation might receive advan- 
tage, His ſecond reaſon was, that 
ſooner than condeſcend either toſeek, 
or to receive the ſmalleſt favour 
from the hands of men who had 
heaped the groſſeſt injuries upon his 
head, he would even return to Ame- 
rica, be locked up in the gloomiel 
dungeon which the congreſs might 
aſſign him, and devote himſelf 2 
that ſacrifice which his enemies had 
long endeavoured to offer up to theit 
reſentment. | 

The general then corroborated 
the obſervations of Mr. Burke rela- 
tive to the Cedars men, The mb 
niſtry, he ſaid, well knew the refo- 
lution of congreſs reſpecting theſc 
men: and, therefore, to propoſe 
them in exchange for him, could be 
calculated only to delay or pony 
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his releaſe. But it was ſurely fin» 
gularly hard, that he ſhould be the 
only one of all the army that had 
ſurrendered at Saratoga, who had 
not been included in the exchange of 
priſoners, and reſtored to liberty. It 
was an injuſtice, beyond all example, 
that every officer, and every man in 


the army, ſhould have received the 


valuable privilege of freedom; and 


that he alone, who was commander 


in chief on that occaſion, ſhould ſtill 
be continued a priſoner. 

Lord George Germain ſaid, that 
when he had aſſerted that ere 
Burgoyne was releaſed, he thought 
he had ſpoken on very good grounds; 
for, in a letter from Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, he had been informed, that a 
proper number of men had been 
offered for the general's releaſe, and 


among others the Cedars priſoners ; 


that at laſt the congreſs ſeemed to 
accede to the propriety of admitting 
the Cedars men in the exchange; 
end, therefore, he took it for grant- 
ed, that by this time the general was 
releaſed. With reſpe& to Mr. Lau- 
tens, he knew of no ill treatment 
v luch that gentleman had received. 
On the contrary, Mr. Laurens had 
himſelf acknowledged, that he was 
ticatcd with civility and kindneſs ; 


and had particularly expreſſed his - 


gratitude, for an indulgence lately 
:ranted him of permiſſion to walk 
about a part of the Tower for. ex- 
erciſe z a Circumſtance to which, he 
attributed a conſiderable improve- 
ment of his health. | E 

Lord North alſo maintained, that 
there was no juſt ground for the 
complaints that were exhibited re- 
lpecting the treatment of Mr. Lau- 


tens: and Lord Newhaven ſaid, that 
e had ſeen general Vernon, the 


lieutenant-governor of the Tower, 

Within the laſt three days; and that 

he had converſed with him, for (me 

7 the ſubject of Mr. Lau- 
782. 
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rens, and the treatment which he 
had received; when the lieutenant» 


governor gave him to underſtand, 


in the moſt direct and explicit terms, 


that there was not the ſmalleſt ground 


of complaint, and that Mr. Laurens 
himſelf had declared as much. 
His lordſhip alſo remarked, that 
it ſtruck him as a very extraordinary: 
circumſtance, that an - honourable 


member of that houſe ſhould ſtand-- 


up in his place, and not only avow 


his correſpondence with a declared 


rebel, but produce the proofs of it. 
For his part, had he entered into 
any ſuch correſpondence, . he ſhould 


have ſuppoſed his inevitable fate 


would have been, his being taken 


into cuſtody, and ſent to keep com- 
pany with Mr. Laurens in the Tow- 


er, Mr. Burke replied, that he was 
too poor a man to bear the expence 
of a lodging in the Tower. The 
apartments in that place would bet- 


ter ſuit the noble fortune of lord 
. Newhaven, 


As for himſelf, he was 
contented with an humbler dwelling: 
though he could make himſelf haps 


PY in the Tower, or in any priſon leſs 


dignified, if two ſuch men as Mr. 
Laurens and Dr. Franklin were his 


companious, or even if they honour- 


ed him with their corre ſpondenge. 


A motion was then made by gene- 
ral Burgoyne, That an humble ad- 


% dreſs ſhould be preſented to his 


% majeſty, to deſire that he would 
© be graciouſly pleaſed to direct, 


« that houſe, copies of all corref- 
& pondence between his mzjeſty's ſe» 


« in chief or commillaries, for the 


exchange of priſoners in North 
& America, relative to the exchange 
or releaſe of priſoners, ſince the 


« firſt day of January, 1781.” The 


motion was ſeconded. by Mr. Fox, 
and agreed to by the houſe. 
D | * 


CHAP. 


that there ſhould be laid before 


— 


cretaries of ſtate, and the ſe- 
* cretaries at war, and commanders 
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Debate in the Houſe of Peers, on a Motion of the Marguis of Rockinghan, 
bat the Land and Malt Tax. Bill ſhould be pofiponed., Debate in the Houſe 
of Commons, on a Motion of Sir Grey Cooper, that the Houſe ſhould be ad. 
journed. Petition from Mr. Laurens, late Prefs 
ſented to the Houſe by Mr. Burke, Receſs. 


N 8 conſiderable oppoſition had 
A been made to granting the 
ſupplies in the Houſe of Commons, 
they met alſo with much obſtruc- 
tion, and occaſioned very animated 
debates in the Houſe of Peers. On 
the-19th of December, when a mo- 
tion was made that the malt and 
land- tax bill ſhould be read a third 


time, the marquis of Rockingham - 


moved, as an amendment, that the 
bill ſhould be poſtponed till the firſt 
Wedneſday after the parliamentary 
receſs. The preſſing call for ſuch 
an amendment, his lordſhip ſaid, 
could not be loſt on thoſe who felt 
for the calamitous fituation of the 
empire, ariſing from a ſet of miniſ- 
ters, the impotence of whoſe plans, 
and the conſequent inefficacy of 
their attempts ro execute them, to- 
gether with the total want of early 
and authentic information, had 
equally expoſed them to the ſcorn 
of Europe, and to the juſt abhor- 
rence of their fellow-ſubjes. So 
deſperate was the ſtate of the na- 
tional affairs, that nothing ſhort of 
an immediate change of men and of 
meaſures, of a complete tranſition 
from bad to good, could ſave us 
from deſtruction. The preſent ad- 
miniſtration had ſhewn themſelves ſo 
totally unworthy of any farther con- 
fidence, that he recommended it to 


their lordſhips to withhold the ſup- 


plies, for a ſeaſonable time, in hope 
that ſuch a refuſal would oblige 


theſe miniſters to withdraw, and to 


make room for men more likely to 
ſerve their country with ſucceſs. 


His lordſhip then enlarged upon 


— 


ment. 


NR 4 


dent of the Congreſs, pre- 


ſome late naval occurrences ; he 
took notice of the number of ſhips 
of the line, which the French had 
lately ſent to the Weſt Indies from 
America ; and obſerving, that Sir 
Samuel Hood had only taken nine- 
teen with him, he aſked, whether 
any perſon could expect ſucceſs from 
ſo great a diſparity of force ? He 
next adverted to the recent affair of 
admiral Kempenfelt and the French 
fleet, and remarked, that the miniſs 
try were inexcufable for not having 
ſent out a more powerful ſquadron, - 
when they well-knew the ſtrength 
and number of the French arma- 
If the voice of reaſon might 
be ſuffered to prevail in that houſe, 
a inajority would not heſitate a i. 
ment, to withdraw the power of 
diſpofing of the public money from 
thoſe miniſters, who had perſiſted in 
the wild and uſeleſs diffipation ot 
the paſt ſupplies, and manifeſted, on 
all occaſions, that their proceedings 
were more likely to annthilate, than 
to ſupport and ſtrengthen the poli- 
tical exiſtence of Great Britain, It 
was a melancholy truth, that no ſolid 
benefit whatſoever had ariſen, from 
the thoughtleſs and too long con- 
tinued generoſity of the parliament, 
who had voted ſuch ſums as were 
enormous beyond the precedents of 
any former æra. Had any part of 
theſe grants been employed in ope- 


rations, of which the reſult was 


conqueſt, and a valuable addition to 
the territories of the empire ? Far 


otherwiſe. The dominions of Great 
Britain were miſerably curtailed; 
the ſources of. our trade were drying 


up 
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up; and, beſides numerous other 
alles, America, the moſt valuable of 
her polleſſions, was gone for ever. 
Lord Stormont conſidered the 
amendment, propoſed by the noble 
marquis, to amount to a direct ne- 
gative, as to all the ſubſtantial ends 
propoſed by a bill of ſupply ; bez 
cauſe in fact it would, if agreed to, 


of courſe all the effective operations 
of government, "The fleets and ar- 
mies now in our ports, deſtined for va 

rious quarters of the world, muſt be 
locked up until this political inter- 
dict ſhould be taken off: for although 
much might be hazardedby miniſters, 
yet if the nation, or the ſenſe of it 
declared by the mouth of that houſe, 
were to determine, that no money 
would be granted, and conſequently 
tat none thould be iſſued for a certain 
period, he was unacquainted with 
that winiſter, who would have ſuf- 
feient confidence to take upon him 
tne expenditure of money, the ap- 
probation or diſapprobation of which 
would depend upon the future opt- 
n1vus of one or both houſes of par- 
tament, It appeared to be the opi- 
101 of the noble marquis, that the 
preſent miniſters were ſupine, neg- 
vent, and incapable; and that more 
v12crous exertione, and more ani- 
mated attempts, were abſolutely ne- 
cellary to retrieve our affairs, Surely 
then it was improper, that the wheels 
ot government .{hould be clogged, 
that the operations of the executive 
power ſhould be arreſted in their 
progreſs, that the means of defend- 
ing the country ſhould be kept back, 
and that all reſources ſhould conti- 
nue at a dead ſtand, at the moment 
ben it was confeſſed, that the ple- 
unde of vigour and exertion was 
ilolutely neceſſary. He muſt, there- 
lore, retuſe his affeat to the amend- 


Rat which had been propoſed, 


ſuſpend every power, and with them 
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The motion for an amendment 
was ſupported by the Duke of Chan- 
dos, as highly judicious and neceſ- 
ſary at ſo alarming and melancho- 
ly a; eriſis. His grace contended,, 
that ſo glaring were the blunders of 


adminiſtration, and ſuch their ill 


ſucceſs in managing the war, that 
we had not only loſt the reſpect we 
once received from every power, 
but were deſpiſed beyond deſcription 
by the ſtates of Europe. His grace 
alſo ſaid, that the Weſt India iſlands, 
were not ſafe ; he had bimſelf a very 
conſiderable property in the ifland. 
of Jamaica; but he had the molt. 
authentic private information, that 
this iſland, rhough one of the moſt 
extenſive, beſt peopled, and opulent 
belonging to the crown of Great 
Britain, was yet far from being in a 
proper ſtate of defence. The only 
meaſure by which the welfare of the 
nation could be reſtored, was by a 
change of the miniſtry, To that 
the people looked up with all the 
eagerneſs of hope and expectation, 
The people had a right to inſiſt up- 
on it, It was their general wiſh, 
and in decency, as well as in juſtice, 


that with deſerved immediate com- 


pliance, "he "miniſtry deceived 
themſelves, if they imagined that 
their purchaſed majorities in both 
houſes could long ſecure them in 


their places. After ſo many ſname- 


ful proofs of their incapacity, it 
could not be ſeriouſly ſuppoſed that 
they were fit to be truſted with freſh 
ſupplies, when they had Javithed 
away former grants for little other 
purpoſe, but to corrupt and buy 
their mercenary dependents, and to 
feed their favourite contractors. 
The earl of Weſtmoreland de- 
elared, that the preſent motion was 
one of the moſt extraordinary, 
which had ever been ſubmitted to 
the judgment of that houſe; and he 
. D2 


much. 


1 


much doubted, whether the noble 
marquis whomade, and the noble duke 
ho ſupported it, could give it counte- 
nance by referring even toa ſingle pre- 
cedent. He begged their lordſhips to 
recolle&, that, at the Revolution, all 
the public revenues were alienated 
from the crown, between whom and 
the parliament a compact took place, 
in conſequence of which the latter 
pledged themſelves to allow the for- 
mer a certain annuity for the pay- 
went of the civil liſt, and likewiſe 
to grant ſuch ſupplies for the pur- 
poſe of ſupporting the government, 
and of defending the kingdom, as 
the ſtate of affairs might from time 
to time require, Hence it appeared, 
that the parliament were bound to 
grant ſome ſupply, equally during 
peace and war; and it ſtruck him, 
as a mott ſingular circumſtance, that 
when the occaſions of the ſtate were 
univerſally acknowledged to preſs, 
beyond example, for the immediate 
ſuccours of the legiſlature, it ſhould 
be deemed an ac either of wiſdom, 
or of necefiry, to withhold the uſual 
ſupplies. Large fleets and armies 
were now prepaiing for foreign ſer- 
vice, ſome for the Welt, and ſome for 
the Eait Indies. Wonld their lord- 
ſhips agree to ſtop the progreſs of 
theſe. important and eſſential expe- 
ditions; and thus accelerate and con- 
ſirm that publicruin which was appre- 
hended, by one violent act; the act 
of withholding the ſupplies, and 
taking away the vital ſpring of all 
the motions of government? 

In the courſe ot the debate, ſome 
altercation paſſed relative to the ſtate 
of the navy, and the inſufficient 
force with which admiral Kempen- 
felt had lately been ſent out; but 
the marquis of Rockipgham's mo- 
tion was at length rejected, without 
4 diviſion. ory : | : 

'The following day a motion was 
made in the Houſe ot Commons by 
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Sir Grey Cooper, that the houſe, 
at its rifing, ſhould adjourn to Tueſ- 
day, the 22d day of January next: 
upon whieh Mr. Byng immediately 
roſe, and expreſſed his aſtoniſhment 
and indignation, that a propoſal 
ſhould be made to adjourn for fo 
long a time, in ſo critical a ſtate of 
public affairs. He patticularly ad. 
verted to the condition of the navy ; 
and he aſſerted, that there had been 
much negligence and miſcondu@ in 
the admiralty board, relative to the 
late expedition under admiral Kem- 
penfelt. Why was that officer diſ- 
patched with only twelve ſhips of 
the line, to intercept the French 
convoy from the Weſt Indies, when 
all the world knew that our enemies 
had, in Breſt water, above three and 
twenty fail of the line, completely 
equipped and in full readineſs for 
ſea; and when it afterwards ap- 
peared, that they —_— oppoſed 
nineteen to our twelve ſail of the 
line? An immediate and ſtrict in- 
= ought to take place, that the 
houſe might know on whom to fix 
the cenſure and the puniſhment, Tt 
would ill become that houſe, to ſhew 
themſelves ſo fond of eaſe, and fo 
extremely inattentive to the welfare 
of the people, as to retire, by ad- 
journments, to ſhameful inactivity, 
and fink into a total diſregard of 
public buſineſs. Every circumſtance 
was preſſing; and the ſenſe of ra- 
pidly accumylating misfortune and 
diſgrace, called for the moſt unre- 


mitting affiduity, and rhe moſt pow 
t 


erful efforts. The ſituation o 
country was ſo new. and unprece- 
dented, and called for ſuch extraor- 
dinary exertions, that no time ought 
to be loſt, nor a ſingle hour wa 
in unneceſſary adjournments. 

The miniſfer ſaid, that he could 
have no wiſh with reſpect t himſelf, 
for a long adjourntnent ; fince, whe- 


ther the houſe were adjourned, or 
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not, he could not be far diſtant from 
ton; but he thought the motion 
tor adjournment very proper, be- 
cauſe many gentlemen had already 
gone into the country, under the 
perſuaſion that the houſe was to be 
ad;ourned ; and becauſe ſome relax- 
ation from bufineſs was uſual, and 
even neceſſary. | 

Mr. Fox aſked, whether the mi- 
niſtry could with the leaſt decency 
plead in favour of an adjournment, 
under the preſent ignominious and 
afflicti ve ſituation of affairs ? Could. 
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portant purpoſes, it was highly eri- 
minal in the board of admiralty nor 
to employ a larger and more formid- 
able armament to intercept them, 
As to admiral Kempentelr, there 
was no ground whatever for throw- 
ing the ilighteſt imputation upon Ins 
honour, gallantry, or conduct. He 
was an officer of great naval ſkill, 
judgment, and reſolution; and, con- 
ſidering the circumſtances of the ac- 
tion, and the exceeding great iufe- 
riority of his force, had executed 
his duty to the utmoſt, But the diſ- 


they pretend, that it was either po- graces of the Britiſh flag called upon 
litic or neceſſary to adopt this mea- the houſe to go into an inquiry into 


ſure, previouſly to the inſtitution of 
an 1nquiry into the cauſe of the late 
rencounter between admiral Kem- 
penfelt and the French commander ? 


Of all the examples of 1gnorance 


and inattention, ſo viſible through- 
out the management and conduct of 
the board of admiralty, not one was 
more ſhameful, or more detrimental 
to the country, than their expoſure 
of a gallant officer and. his fleet to 
perils, from which it was almoſt im- 


poſſible to eſcape. The incapacity 


of the firſt lord of the admiralty 
could not ſtand forward in a more 
criminal and glaring point of view, 
than that ariſing from the reſult of 
the ſervice in which admiral Kem- 
penfelt was engaged. It might be 
admitted, that the enterprize was a 
judicious one ; and that the princi- 
ple and the exigency of the expe- 
dition were ſufficient juſtifications 
of it, although admiral Kempenfelt 
had gone out with even a ſmaller 
torce, provided the admiralty board 
could bring convincing evidence of 
the 1mpoſſibility of ſparing more 
ſhips. But this could not be done: 
and as it had been univerſally 
known, that the French would ſend 
out a large ſquadron, as the convoy 
to a rich and numerous fleet of 


| tranſports, deſigned for ſuch im- 


the management of the navy. The 
baniſhment of ſo many brave and 
experienced officers, the inferiority 
of our fleers in every corner of the 
world, the loſs of ſo many of our 
Weſt India iſlands, and the immi- 
nent danger of the reſt, the diviſions 
and diſtractions in the navy, and the 
injuries and complaints of the offi- 
cers, theſe were all proper ſubjects 
of parliamentary inveſtigation. In 
the management of the marine de- 
partment, there had been ſo many 
inſtances of incapacity, ignorance, 
or treachery, that it was indiſpenſ- 
ably neceſſary for that houſe to make 
immediate application to the crown, 
to remove the firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty from his ſtation, far which 
he had been proved ſo utterly unſit, 
by a variety of errors aud calamnjs 


ties. If the miniſter ſhoutdiautemp + 


to ſtop an inquiry into'the:capdult 
of the carl of Sandwich, he qaght _ 
to be conſidered as an aceemplices 
his guilt : nor could any ching juſti- 
fy attempts, by whomſoever made, 
to ſhield the baſeſt criminality from 
detection and from puniſhment. 
With regard to the motion af ad- 
journment, it was no. wonder that 
the majority ſhould feel an eager 
wiſh to carry it. The taſk, to which 
they were condemned in that houſe, 
D 3 muſt 
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muſt be extremely painful to any 
mind endued with the leaſt ſenſibi- 
liiy. They were called upon to 
vote in ſupport of meaſures, which 
their coniciences- diſapproved, and 
which they could not do but with 
regret and ſelf- reproach. Their vi- 
olent regard for long adjournments 
could, therefore, be no ſubject of 


aſtoniſhment : but thoſe who wiſhed 


to do their duty to their country, 
muſt be unwilling to neglect the 
public buſineſs, at a period of fo 
much calamity and danger, | 

Lord North declared, that he had 
not the leaſt defire to prevent an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the firſt 
lord of the admiralty ; and he could 
add farther, that Lord Sandwich 
himſelf, conſcious of having diſ- 
charged his duty, was anxious for a 
full inveſtigation of every particular 
relative to his official conduct. Af- 
ter a fair, candid, and impartial in- 
quiry, it; would fully appear, that 
the firſt lord of the admiralty had 
not merited. that load of obloquy, 
and of abuſe, which had been ſo li- 
berally heaped upon him. 


Lord Mulgrave defended the con-, 


duct of the board of admiralty ; 
and aſſerted, that there had been no 
official neglect whatever with reſpect 
to the ſquadron under the command 
of admiral Kempenfelt. On the 
contrary, great exertions-had been 
made ; and, whenever the truth 
came out, it would be found, that 
from the time the orders of govern- 
ment were ſent to the admiralty- 
office, not a moment was loſt in 
getting ready the ſhips intended for 
that ſervice. Nor could more ſhips 
be ſpared for the expedition under 
admiral Kempenfelt, becauſe they 
were wanted for other ſervices, and 
particularly to go to the Weſt Indies 
under admiral Rodney, who was at 
that time preparing to ſail. As to 
the noble lord who preſided at the 


board of admiralty, a more induf- 
trious, indefatigable, zealous, and 
aCtive man, had never been inveſted 
with that office ; an inquiry, there- 
fore, into his lordſhip's conduct, muſt 
redound greatly to his honour. 
Mr. Bamber Gaſcoyne alſo vin- 
dicated the board of admiralty; and 
obſerved, that it ought to be re- 
membered, that there had been a 
neceſſity for ſending a fleet into the 
North Seas, for the protection of our 
homeward-bound fleet, and for the 
obſtruction of the Dutch from ſup- 
plying themſelves, and their allies, 
with naval ſtores. This ſervice had 
been effectually performed, though 
not without damage to our fleet, 
The ſame le to be pur- 


ſued, the ſame fleet was refitted, 


and put to ſea with the utmoſt cele- 
rity ; and as a large fleet was juſt 
arrived from thoſe ſeas in the Chan- 
nel, conſiſting of near a hundred 
ſhips, and almoſt an equal number 
expected daily with convoy, it was 
thought abſolutely neceſſary to have 
a fleet in the Downs, as well as a 
light ſquadron at the mouth of the 
Texel, to watch the operations of 
the enemy, and to protect a fleet of 
ſuch importance to the naval arma- 
ment of Great Britain: and the ex- 
ertions for this purpoſe had never 
been exceeded. As to the fleet un- 
der admiral Kempenfelt, it had look- 
ed the great naval force of France 
in the face for three ſucceſſive days, 
and cut off a very large and impor- 
tant part of their convoy. 

After ſome farther debate, the 
motion of Sir Grey Cooper was car- 
ried without a diviſion. Mr. Burke 
then preſented to the houſe à pe- 
tition from Mr. Laurens, under the 
title of the Repreſentation and 
% Prayer of Henry Laurens, a na- 
e tive of South Carolina, ſume time 
recognized by the Britiſh com- 
« miſſioners in America, by the 


« ſtyle and title of his excellency 
Henry Laurens, Preſident of Con- 
« preſs, now a Cloſe priſoner in the 
« Tower of London “.“ 

The petition being read by the 
clerk, the miniſter diſputed the truth 
of the aſſertions it contained: but 
Mr. Burke pledged himſelf to prove 
every allegation comprehended in it, 
Mr. Mansfield, the ſolicitor-gene- 
ral, aſſerted, that the commitment 
of Mr. Layrens was not only law- 
ful, but, from a variety of conſider- 
ations, particularly requiſite ; that 
the miniſtry had acted with much 
propricty, when they treated him as 
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of his detention. 


SS 


a ftate-priſoner ; and that, by re- 


garding him as a priſoner of war, 
they muſt, indirectly, have proved 
the inſtruments of reſtoring him to 
liberty, and of enabling him to ac- 
— thoſe pernicious projects, 
which were entirely defeated by his 
confinement in the Tower. The 
whole procedure, therefore, upon 
this occaſion, was legal, juſt, and 
politic; nor was it neceſſary to in- 
troduce any annual act, in order to 
afford a ſanction to the continuance 
The houſe then 
adjourned to the 22d of January 
1782. wk 
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Affairs of Ireland, Exertions of the Inhabitants of that Kingdom to pro- 
cure important conſtitutional Reformations, and to aſſert the Independence 


of their own Parliament on that of Great ritain. 


Meeting at Dun- 


gannon, of the Repreſentatives of the Volunteers of the Province of Ulſter. 
Reſolutions of that Meeting. Motion made by Mr. Grattan, in the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons, for preſenting an Addreſs to his Majeſly, declaratory 
of the Independence of the Iriſh Parliament. The Motion rejected. A ſe- 
cond Attempt made by Mr. Grattan, to procure a Parliamentary Decla- 
ration of Rights, crowned with Succeſs. Liberal Grant of - the Iriſh Par- 


liament to that Gentleman for his public Services. Laws paſſed in Favour 


of the Roman Catholics, 
\ E have ſeen, in the former 
volumes of our work, that 
tac ſpirited exertions of the volun- 
teer aſſociations of Ireland, had oc- 


calioned a juſt attention to be paid 


to the grievances of that kingdom; 
that ſome liberal laws in favour of 
the Iriſh trade and commerce were 
paſſed by the parliament of Great 
britain ; and that the people of Ire- 
land, after having armed for the de- 
tence of their country againſt fo- 
1gn enemies, wiſely reſolved to de- 
ver themſelves from domeſtic evils, 


from every ſpecies of miniſterial op- 
preflion, and to obtain ſome im- 
portant conſiitutional reformations. 
' hey even determined to aſſert he 
independency of their own parlia- 
ment on that of Great Britain ; and 
they repeatedly declared, in public 


meetings, that no parliament, but 


the parliament of Ireland, was com- 


petent to make laws for the go- 


vernment of that kingdom. 
On the 13th of November, 1781, 
a motion was made in the Iriſh houfe 


of commons, by Mr. Grattan," for 


This petition may be ſound among our Public Paper: for the year 1781, p. 165. 


leave 
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leave to biing in a bill to explain, 


amend, and limit the mutiny-act ; 
but this motion was rejected by a 


large majority. The following month 
a {ſimilar motion was made in the 


houle of peers by lord Arran ; but 
that motion was alſo rejected; and a 
very ſpirited proteſt was entered 


againſt the rejection, ſigned by fix 


peers. It was, indeed, manifeſt, 
that ſuch methods had beerr employ- 


ed to influence the Iriſh parliament, 


that they were not ſincerely diſpoſed 
to promote thoſe conſtitutional re- 
tormations, which the public at 
large were ſo anxious to obtain. In 
conſequence of this conduct of the 
p:rliament, the volunteer aſſociations 


_ thought it neccflary to give the moſt 


decilive evidence, that the people of 
Ireland were not to be trifled with 
by thoſe who pretended to be their 
repreſentaiives. Accordingly 'at a 


meeting of the repreſentatives of one 


hundred and forty-three corps of vo- 
lunteers, of the province ot Ulſter, 
held ar Dungannon, on the rcth of 
February, 1782, it was reſolved, 
that a claim of any body of men, 
other than the king, lords, and com- 
mons of Ireland, to make laws to 
bind that kingdom, was unconſtitu- 
tional, illegal, and a grievance ; 
that the powers — by the 
privy-councils of both kingdoms, un- 
der colour or pretence of the law of 
Poynings, were unconſtitutional, and 
a grievance; that a mutiny-bill, not 
limited, in point of duration, from 
ſeffion to ſeſſion, was unconſtitu- 
tional, and a grievance; and that 
the ports of that country were, by 


right, open to all foreign countries, 


not at war with the king; and that 
any burthen thereupon, or ob- 
ſtruction thereto, fave only by the 
parliatnent of Ireland, was unconſti- 
tutional, illegal, and a grievance, 
It having been aſſerted, that volun- 
teers, as ſuch, could not, with pro- 


priety, debate, or publiſh their opi. 
nions on political ſubjects, or on 
the conduct of parliament, or pa- 
liament-men, they reſolved, that a 
citizen, by learning the uſe of arms, 
did not abandon any of his civil 
rights; and they declared, that it 
was their decided and unalterable 
determination, to ſeek a redreſs of 
the public grievances, and to uſe 
all conſtitutional means to make ſuch 
their purſuit of redreſs ſpeedy and 
effectual. They knew, they faid, 
theirduty to their ſovereign, andwere 
loyal; but they knew themlelves, and 
were reſolved to be free. They ſought 
for their rights, and no more than 
their rights ; and, in fo juſt a pur- 
ſuit, they ſhould doubt the being of 
a Providence, if they doubted of 
ſucceſs. 

The repreſentatives of the volun- 
teers at this meeting, alſo thought 
proper to bear their teſtimony in 
favour of the moſt liberal religious 
toleration. They declared, that 
they held the right of private judy 
ment, in matters of religion, to be 
equally ſacred in others, as in them- 
ſelves; and, therefore, that as men, 
and as Iriſhmen, as Chriſtians, and 
as Proteſtants, they rejoiced in the 
relaxation of the penal laws againſt 
their Roman Catholic fellow-ſub- 
jects; and that they conceived the 
meaſure to be fraught with the hap- 
pieſt conſequences to the union and 
proſperity of the inhabitants of Ire. 
land. 

One of the moſt firm, vigorous, 
and eloquent aſſertors of the inde- 
pendence of the parliament. of Jre- 
land, was Mr. Grattan z who had 
before. exerted himſelf in oppoſition 
to the perpetual mutiny-bill. That 
gentleman, a few days after the 
meeting of the repreſentatives of the 
volunteers was held at Dungannon, 
moved, in the Iriſh houſe of com- 
mons, a long and ſpuited * 
Ros ; 


his r deb, declarative of the rights 
ot Ireland, and aſſerting, that no 
other power but the king, with the 
lords and commons of Ireland, were 
competent to make laws fox Ire- 
land, though the Britiſh pariWent 
had aflumed ſuch a power. This 
motion, after a long debate, was re- 
jected by a large majority. 

This repulſe did not prevent Mr. 
Grattan from continuing to urge his 
countrymen, with the utmoſt ardour, 
not to deſiſt from their attempts, till 
they had obtained the object of their 
purſuit. Accordingly, en the 16th 
of April following, he again moved 
a declaration of rights, under the 
form of an addreſs to the throne. In 
his ſpeech on this occalion, he pro- 
nounced an animated panegyric on 
the volunteers, and the late conduct 
of the Iriſh nation. He remem- 
bered Ireland, he ſaid, when ſhe 
was a Child; he had beheld her 
progreſs trom injuries to arms, and 
trom arms to liberty, The Iriſh 
were no longer atraid of the French, 
nor of any kingdom, nor of any mi- 
niſter : no longer a divided colony, 


but an united land, manifeſting it- 


ſelf to the reſt of the world in ſignal 
inſtances of glory. If men turned 
their eyes to the reſt of Europe, they 
tound the ancient ſpirit expired; li- 
berty yielded, or empire loſt; na- 
tions living upon the memory of 
paſt glory, and under the care of 
mercenary armies. But in Ireland, 
the inhabitants had departed from 
the example of other nations, and 
had become an example to them. 


They had exceeded modern, and' 


equalled ancient Europe. Liberty, 
m former times, and in other na- 
tions, was recovered by the quick 
feelings, and rapid impulſe of the 
populace ; but in Ireland, at the 
preſent period, it was recovered by 


an act of the whole nation, -reaſon- 


ing for three years on her fituation, 
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and then reſcuing herſelf by a ſettled 
ſenſe ot right pervading the land. 
The meeting of the military dele- 
gates at Dungannon was a great 
event; it was an original meaſure ; 
and, like all original meaſures, mat- 
ter of ſurprize, until it became mat- 
ter of admiration. The Engliſh 
convention parliament was not in the 
ordinary courſe of things, nor was 
the manner of obtaining the great 
charter. The b4rons met king John, 
not in parliament, but in the field, 
and were in array when they formed 
the baſis of Engliſh treedom. Great 
meaſures ſuch as theſe, the 7 
of the Engliſh at Runny Mead, and 
the meeting of the Iriſh at Dungan- 
non, were original tranſactions, not 
flowing from precedent, but con- 
taining in themſelves precedent and 
principle. All the great conſtitu- 
tional queſtions had been loſt, and 
the public cauſe had been loſt, if 
they had depended only on parlia- 
ment ; but they fell into the hands 
of the people, and by the people 
would be preſerved. The meeting 
at Dungannon had refolved, that 
the claim of the Britiſh parliament 
to bind Ireland was illegal ; and this 
was a conſtitutional declaration. The 
Iriſh volunteers were aſſociated for 
the preſervation of the laws ; but 
the claims of the Britiſh parliament 
were the ſubverſion of all law, The 
Iriſh volunteers had ſupported the 
rights of the Iriſh parliament, againſt 
thoſe temporary truſtees who would 
have relinquiſhed them. It ſhould at 
the ſame time be obſerved, that Eng- 
land had no reaſon to fear the [Iriſh 
volunteers. They woulddie for Eng- 
land, and her majeſtic race of men. 
Allied by liberty, as well as by al- 
legiance, the two nations formed a 
conſtitutional confederacy. The per- 
petual annexation of the crown was 
one great bond, bat Magna Charta 
was a greater bond. It would be 
eaſy 
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eaſy to find a king, but impoſſible 
for the Inſh to find a nation who 
could communicate to them a great 
charter, ſave only England; and it 
was this which made England their 
natural connection. Ireland was 
planted by Britiſh privileges, as well 
as by Britiſh men : it was a con- 
nection, not, as had been falſely aſ- 
ſerted, by conqueſt, but by charter. 
Every true Iriſhman would ſay, Li- 
berty with England, but at all events 
liberty. Thoſe, therefore, who 
would make the conuexion quadrate 
with the fixed paſſion of the coun- 
try, contended for the Britiſh na- 
tion, and for the unity of empire. 
The Iriſh nation were too high in 
pride, character, and power, to ſuf- 
fer any other nation to claim a right 
to make their laws, England had, 
indeed, brought forward the queſ- 
tion, not only by making laws for 
Ireland the preceding ſeſſion, but 
by enabling his majeſty to repeal all 
the laws which England had made 
for America. Had ſhe conſented to 
repeal the declaratory act againſt 
America, and would ſhe retain. the 
declaratory act againſt ireland ? Was 
ſhe ready to acknowledge the inde- 
pendency of America, and would 
ſhe not acknowledge the liberty of 
the ancient kingdom of Ireland ? 
But if Great Britain were capable of 
refuſing to repeal the declaratory act 
againſt Ireland, after ſhe had enabled 
his majeſty to repeal that which was 
made againſt America, if ſhe were 
capable of impoling that diſtinction, 
the Iriſh nation was incapable of 
ſubmitting to it. 

After ſome debate, Mr. Grattan's 
motion was agreed to, without a di- 
viſion, in the very ſame ſeſſion in 
which a majority of that houſe had 
before voted againſt any ſuch mea- 
ſure ; ſo much were the Iriſh par- 
liament enlightened, by the ſpirit 
which the people at large exhibited, 


that kingdom. 


and by the various public reſolutions 
of the armed aſſociations. In the ad. 
dreſs, which was agreed to on this 
occaſion, it was declared, that his 
majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland were a 
free ple; that the crown of Tre. 
land was an imperial crown, inſepa- 
rably annexed tothe crown of Great 
Britain, on which connection the 
intereſt and happineſs of both va- 
tions eſſentially depend; but that 
the kingdom of Ireland was a diſtin 
kingdom, with a parliament of her 
own, the ſole legiſlature thereof; 
that there was no body of men com- 
petent to make laws to bind that na- 
tion, except the king, lords, and 
commons of Ireland; nor any other 


' parliament, which had any autho- 


rity or power of any ſort whatever 
in that country, ſave only the par- 
liament of Ireland. They affured 
his majeſty, that they humbly con- 
ceived that in this right the ve 

eflence of their liberty exiſted : it 
was a right which they, on the part 
of all the people of Ireland, claimed 
as their birth-right, and which they 
could not yield but with their lives. 
They declared, that they conſidered 
the claims of the parliament of 
Great Britain, in the a& paſſed for 
the better ſecuring the dependency 
of Ireland, to be irreconcileable to 
the fundamental rights of that nas 
tion, and a great and principal cauſe 
of the diſcontents and jealouſies in 
Among the gner- 
ances of Jreland, they hkewiſe men- 
tioned, the perpetual mutiny-aQ, 
and the practice of ſuppreſſing their 
bills in the council of Ireland, or 
altering the ſame any where. They 
remained, they ſaid, in humble ex- 
pectation of a redreſs of theſe griev- 
ances ; and they added, that they 
had a high ſenſe and veneration for 
the Britiſh character, and, therefore 
conceived, that the proceedings of 


the people of Ireland, founded as 
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they were in right, and tempered by 
duty, mult have excited the appro- 
bation and eſteem, inftead of wound- 
ing the pride of the Britiſn nation ; 
and they were the more confirmed 
in that hope, inaſmuch as the peo- 
ple of that kingdom had never ex- 
preſſed a deſire to ſhare the freedom 
of England, without declaring a de- 
termination to ſhare- her fate like- 
wiſe, ſtanding and falling with the 
Britiſh nation. 1 

Theſe proceedings of the Iriſh 
parliament, and this afſertion of their 
independency, occaſioned the utmoſt 
joy and exultation in that country ; 
and ſo high was the public opinion 
of the ſervices of Mr. Grattan, that 
the parliament voted a grant of fifty 
thouſand pounds; for purchaſing an 
eſtate for that gentleman, and build- 
ing him a manſion : a far more ho- 
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nourable reward, than any thing of 
a ſimilar nature could have been, 
which had proceeded only from the 
influence of a miniſter, or the will 
and pleaſure of a prince. | 
At the ſame time that the civil 
liberty of Ireland was ſo much en- 
larged, the principles of religious 
toleration began to be generally ad- 
mitted ; and this circumſtance great- 
Rn unite them in the 
upport of their common rights. 
Acts were paſſed this ſeſſion in the 
Iriſh parliament, by which the R 
man Catholics were delivered from 
various legal — and diſabili- 
ties, by which they were enabled 
to poſſeſs landed property, allowed 
a free toleration of their religious 
worſhip, and reſcued from the re- 
ſtraints that had been laid upon the 
education of their children, ' 


. 


VII. 


Afairs of Holland. Diſcontents on Account of Dute Lewis of Brunſwick 
Wolfenbuttle. Speech of the Baron Vander Capellen, in the Aſſembly of the 
States of Guelderland. Letter from the Deputies of the States of Frieze- 
land to the Stadtholder. Memorial preſented to the States-General by Mr. 
Adams, as Minifter Plenipotentiary from the Unitcd States of North Ame- 
rica. The Memorial taken into Conſideration by the States-General, qwho 


fublickly admit that Gentleman in the Character of Ambaſſador from Ame- 
rica, Unhappy Situation of the Republic of Geneva, in C onſequence of its 
ner nal Commotions, and the Interpoſition of other Powers. Application © 
of the Citizens Geneva t» the Earl of Abingdon. Generous Behaviour 
of the Inhabitants of Ireland to the diftreſſed Geneveſe. Conduct of the | 
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Emperor of Germany. Viſit of the Pope to his Imperial Majefly at Vi- 


T* diſſatisfaction which pre- 


vatled in Holland, at the con- 
duct of duke Lewis of Brunſwick 
\\ ollenbuttle, field-inarſhal of that 
republic, and ſome public proceed- 
ings thereupon, have already been 
doticed in our preceding volume. 


The placards, which were publiſhed 


| » 


to prevent all paſquinades, or libels 
againſt him, were far from producing 


their intended effect. New attacks 


ſtill appeared from the preſs, and 
new placards were iſſued to reſtrain 


them, and to prohibit their publica- 


tion, But truth will force its way, 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of 
power 
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power and of authority. Nor were 
the attempts to filence and to ſup- 
preſs the accuſations againſt the duke 
of Brunſwick, conſidered by impar- 
tial men as affording any evidence of 
his innocence. That the affairs of the 
republic were ill-managed, and its 


marine ſhamefully_ neglected, was 


ſufficiently apparent to all Eurepe ; 
and it was not eaſy to conceive, that 
this miſmanagewent could exiſt, 
without ſome criminality on the part 
of thoſe to whom the powers of go- 
vernment were entruſted. In a 
__ made in the aſſembly of the 

ates of Guelderland, on the zd of 
November, 781, by baron Vander 
Capellen, lord of Marſch, a very 
— eloquent, and enlightened 
enator, he obſerved, that it was 
highly proper that the Dutch nation, 
though remarkable for their pati- 
ence, ſhould require an account from 
their adminiſtration of the cauſes of 
the bad ſtare of their affairs. Diſ- 
content and miſtruſt, ſaid he, pre- 
vail univerſally ; and who can re- 
main without apprehenſion of the 
conſequences likely to reſult from a 
general difſatizfaftion ? Do we not 
hear it remarked, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, how unfortunate it is, 
that after having paid, for ſeveral 
ſucceſſive years, exorbitant ſums for 
the building of ſhips, our marine 
ſhould not be put upon a proper 
foot ing to protect our trade and na- 
vigation; and that commonly our 
naval forces have been either too 
far aſunder, or too weak to make 
head againſt the enemy; from which 
has ariſen the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences? Has not the bulk of the 
nation a right to complain, that the 


protection has been refuſed, which 


alone could ſecure ſuch an extenſive 
trade, as has been authorized by 


treaties? We have been promiſed, 


indeed, that an inquiry would be 
made concerning the cauſes of the 


f 


exceſſive ſupineneſs of our govern. 
ment, in protecting »the country - 
gainſt an enemy equally vigilant and 
formidable; but has this promiſe 
been duly fulfilled? Are we non 
making the neceſſary preparations to 
attack the enem 
manner, and with becoming ſpirit? 
Do we properly oppoſe the intrigues 
of Great Britain, both abroad, and 
in the very heart of our own coun- 
try ? But, to ſpeak. with more clear. 
neſs and preciſion, are not all the 
United Provinces unanimous, in at- 
tributing-the principal cauſe of our 
diſaſters and misfortunes, to that 
conſtant influence which the duke of 
Brunſwick, field-marſhal of this ſtate, 
has ever preſerved over the mind oi 
the prince-ſtadtholder ? Does not the 
whole nation inſiſt daily more and 
more on his being removed ? Arc 
not the avegſion and hatred, which 
the peopleMt large bear to him, 
wound up to ſuch a pitch, as to 
make it equally prudent and poli- 
tical for government, to hearken to 
the voice of the people; and the 
more ſo, as the ſaid duke has not 
cleared himſelf to the nation of the 
charges exhibited againſt bim, by 
ſeveral eminent members of the 
union ? Can the nation at large reſt 
ſatisfied, with that kind of abſolu- 
tion which has been granted him by 
their high mightineſſes, in ſo vague 
and indefinite a manner ? Indeed, 
ſince the duke himſelf, who is thought 
a profound politician, may eakily 
conceive that n is far from 
being uſeful to tHe ſtate, it is a mat- 
ter of ſurprize that this prince, after 
the example of other ſtateſmen, has 
not long ago, by withdrawing from 
the republic, fulfilled the unanimous 
wiſh of the people. 

The baron alſo ſtrongly recom 
mended, in this ſpeech, rhe compl! 
ance with a requiſition from tht 
French king of a loan of five = 


in a more decihve 
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lions of florins; and he likewiſe 
urged the neceſſity of — into 
a treaty with the thirteen United 
States of America, A mean con- 
deſcenſion, ſaid he, a ing com- 
pliance to England, ought no longer 
to prevent us from acknowledging 


| the wu of a republic, 
| which, after our own glorious ex- 


ample, has acquired its freedom by 
arms, and is daily ſtriving to ſhake 
off entirely the galling yoke of our 
common enemy. Where is the ob- 
ſtacle which can oppoſe our entering 
into a treaty of the ſtricteſt amity, 
with thoſe powerful and virtuous 
men, who certainly reſpect us above 
al other nations, and have given us 
proofs of their friendſhip? How 


lur from our anceſtors, who, con- 
vinced of the neceflity they were 
under, of acting in conjunction with 
the foes of their foes, firſt joined 
iſſue with the Portugueſe, when they 
ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke? Who 
does not ſee at once, that the en- 
tering into an union, ſo evidently ne- 


would ſoon reſtrain the fury of our 
enemies, and would accelerate the 
concluſion of a general peace, upon 
laſting and honourable terms? 

The general diffatisfaQion, on ac- 
count of the duke of Brunſwick, 
continued to increaſe in every part 
ot Holland; ſo that the deputies of 
Friezeland, on the 11th of March, 
1782, in a letter to the ſtadtholder, 
erprefled themſelves to the following 
purpoſe : „ It is notorious to eve 
member of the ſtate, that, in the 
preſent criſis of the republic, there 
prevails amongſt all orders. of citi- 
zens, an univerſal miſtruſt and dif- 


content reſpecting the manner in 


which the affairs of the nation have 
deen hitherto conducted, eſpecially 
in regard to the navy department. 
The delays this has experienced, and 


widely do we differ in this particu- 


ceſſary, with the toes of our foes, 


tineſſes of the unalterable reſo 
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the inſignificant protection afforded ' 
to trade, previouſly and conſequent 

to the declaration of war made by 

the court of England, have daily 

increaſed this. miſtruſt and diſcon=- 
tent, Hence has proceeded an al- 
moſt univerſal deteſtation againſt the 

perſon and adminiſtration of the duke 
of Brunſwick, who, being looked 
upon as the adviſer of your ſerene / 
highneſs, is conſidered as the cauſe * 
of ſuch delays, and of the mal-ad - 
miniſtration of affairs. From ſuch 
diſpoſitions: of the true citizens, the 
worſt. conſequences may be appre- 
hended ; and ſuch as are every way 

prejudicial to public tranquillity, and 


the lawful conſtitution of this repub- 


lic. We, therefore, cannot refrain 
from intreating, in the moſt friendly, 
but earneſt manner, that you will be - 
pleaſed to perſuade the duke of 
Brunſwick; not to meddle with the 


affairs of the republic, but to with- 
draw himſelf from its territories.” 


The ſtadtholder returned an anſwer, 


containing general aſſertions, that 


the duke was innocent of the charges 
brought againſt him. | ST. 
In the courſe of the year 178, a 
memorial was preſented to the States- 
General, by John Adams, eſq. as 
miniſter plenipotentiary from the 
United States of North America. 
In this ſtate · paper, he vindicated the 


American declaration of indepen- 


ang and aſſured their high 98 . 
non 
of the United States to abide there - 


by. He repreſented it as the intereſt 


of all the | gary of Europe, and 
eſpecially of the ſtates-general, to 
maintain the independence of Ame- 
rica; he pointed out the political 
and natural grounds of a commer- * 
cial connexion between the two re- 


publics; and informed their high 


mightineſſes, that he was inveſted 
with full powers from the congreſs, 
to treat with them for the reciprocal 
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He ob- 


ſerved in his memorial, that the 


beneſit of both countries. 


American declaration of indepen- 
dency was not the effect of any ſud- 


den paſſion or enthuſiaſm; but a 
meaſure which had been long in de- 


liberation among the people, ma- 


turely diſcuſſed in ſome hundreds of 


pbpular aſſemblies, and by public 
writings in all the ſtates. It was a 


meaſure which the congreſs did not 
adopt, until they had received the 


poſitive inſtructions of their conſti- 
tuents in all the ſtates. 
unanimouſly adopted by the con- 
greſs, ſubſeribed by all its members, 


tranſmitted to the aſſemblies of the 


ſeveral ſtates, and by them reſpec- 


tively accepted, ratified, and record- 
ed among their archives: ſo that no 


decree, edict, ſtatute, placard, or 
fundamental law of any nation, was 
ever made with more ſolemnity, or 


with more unanimity or cordiality 


adopted, as the act and conſent of 
the whole people, than this decla- 
ration of independence. And it had 
been held ſacred to that day by every 
ſtate, with ſuch unſhaken firmneſs, 
that not even the ſmalleſt had ever 
been induced to depart from it; al- 
though the Engliſh had waſted many 
millions, and vaſt fleets and armies, 
in the ineffectual attempt to invali- 
date it, On the contrary, each of 
the thirteen ſtates had inſtituted a 
form of government for itſelf, under 
the authority- of the people ; had 
elected its legiſlative in the ſeveral 
branches; its executive authority 


with all its offices; its judiciary de- 
partments and judges; its army, mi- 


litia, revenue, and ſome of them 


their navy: and all thoſe depart- 


ments of government had been re- 
gularly and conſtitutionally orga- 
nized, under the aſſociated ſuper- 
intendency of congreſs, for five 


years paſt; and bad — a con- 


lilteney, ſolidity, and activity, equal 


rica. There wefe , no two nations, 


It was then 


to the oldeſt and moſt eſtabliſhed 
governments. Mr. Adams farther 
remarked, that if there was ever 
among nations a natural alliance, 
one might be formed between the 
two republics of Holland and Ame. 


whoſe worſhip, doctrine, and diſci. 
pline, were more alike than thoſe of 
the two republics ; and although 
their conſtitutions of government 
were not perfectly alike, there was 
yet analogy enough between them 
to make a connection natural and 
eaſy. The originals of the two re- 
publics were alſo ſo much alike, that 
the hiſtory of the one ſeemed but a 
tranſcript from that of the other: 
ſo that every Dutchman, inſtructed 
in the ſubject, muſt pronounce the 
American revolution juſt and neceſ- 
ſary, or paſs' a can upon the 
greateſt Hoss of his immortal an- 
ceſtors; actions which had been ap- 
proved and applauded by mankind, 
and juſtified by the deciſion of hea- 
ven. 
The memorial of Mr. Adams was 


taken by the en ad refe- 


rendum ; and, in conſequence of that 
ſlowneſs of deliberation, which pre- 
vails in the councils of the republic, 
no ſpeedy anſwer was returned. 
Many publications, however, ap- 
peared in favour of a treaty with 
America, and aſſerting the neceſſity 
of acknowledging its independence, 
On the gth of January, 1982, Mr. 
Adams preſented an addreſs to the 
States-general, referring to his me- 
mortal, and demanding a categorical 
anſwer. The ſtates of the ſeveral 

rovinces thereupon took the matter 
into immediate deliberation ; and in- 
ſtructed their ſeveral deputies in the 
States-general, to concur in the ad- 
miſſion of Mr. Adams, in quality of 
miniſter plenipotentiary of the U- 
nited States of North America, This 
was done by a reſolution, paſſed by 


their 
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their high mightineſſes on the 19th 
of April following; and on the 22d 
of the fame month, Mr. Adams was 
admitted accordingly, with all the 
uſual ceremonies. 

The diſlenſions and commotions 
at Geneva, of 'which we have for- 
merly made mention, not only con- 
tinued to increaſe, but to be attend- 
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: ed with the moſt ruinous conſe- 
quences to thar republic. By the 

original conſtitution of Geneva, the 
p ſovereign power of the ſtate was in- 
veſted in the general council, which 
1 conſiſted of all the citizens and bour- 
vevis aſtembled together: but, by 
f degrees, the magiſtrates and ſenate 
: had greatly increaſed their own,pow- 
? er, and diminiſhed the privileges of 
4 the people. Repeated complaints 
x were made by the people, that the 
0 magiſtrates had exceeded their au- 
x thoriry, and encroached upon their 
. privileges. The ſenate occaſionally 

impoſed taxes, without the conſent 
4 ot the general council ; and the ſe- 
2 rerity, with which the magiſtrates 


and ſenate ſometimes puniſhed thoſe 
who had oppoſed and cenſured their 


. attempts to extend the bounds of 
2 their authority, had contributed to 
FI increaſe the number of malcontents. 
G Such a ſtate of things naturally oc- 
y calloned frequent conteſts: and to 
1 prevent a continuance of diſputes, 
4 the democratical party required a 
17 regular code of laws, which ſhould. 
a: be for the rulers the foundation of 
Ir. their authority, and for wade wn 
4: the known ſtandard of their obe- 
x7] Hence, Mutual confidence was go- 
ml ing to reſt upon this baſis of public 
ral order and common. ſecurity, when, 
* by the intrigues, of the ariſtocratic 
8 party, this ſalutary project was de- 
'he tated, The magiſtrates not only 
1 employed the moſt unjuſtifiable prac- 
* nces for the ſupport of their autho- 
U. nty, and made the moſt exaggerated 


repreſentations of the oppoſition 
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made to them by the other citizens: 
bur, rather than have their authority 
abridged, they endeavoured to make 
foreign powers interfere, and in thts 
fatal meaſure were unhappily ſue- 
ceſsful. The interference of the. 
court of France, and the two ariſto- 
cratic cantons of Zurich and Bern, 
greatly increaſed the troubles | of 
the republic, Theſe. mediators. 
could not agree; and the French 
king, in 1781, declared that he 
ſhould leave to the cantons of Zu- 
rich and Bern, the care of reſtoring, 
peace to the republic of Geneva. 
However, in May, 1782, a body 
of 12, ooo troops, belonging to the 

king of France, the Swiſs Cantons, 
and the king of Sardinia, formed 
the blockade of that city, In this. 

| ſtate of things, the citizens were at 
lengch obliged to admit the troops. 
within their walls ; and the mediat- 
ing powers prepared a new code of 
laws for the republic of Geneva, 
but ſo little conſiſtent with the liber 
ties of the people, or the independ- 
ence of the republic, that prodi- 
gious numbers of the citizens im- 
mediately .refolved to quit their 
country, and to ſeek ſome other re- 
gion where freedom might be en- 
joyed. Many of the houſes which 
have been abandoned by the citi- 
zens, are converted into barracks 
for ſoldiers; and a great part of 

Geneva,  once-fo flouriſhing; now 

affords little better than the dreary , 

repreſentation of a deſart. It is a juſt.: 

* ſubject of regret, that the ambition 

of ſome individuals, who aimed at- 

a degree of power to which they 

had no juſt claim, ſhould have thus 
put a period to the proſperity of a 
republic, which had been the abode, 

- of ſo much liberty and happineſs. 

The earl of Abingdon, who had 

formerly refided at Geneva, made + 
ſome attempts to intereſt the Britiſn 

+ miniſtry in the fate of that ande; 
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lic; and on the 1oth of June, this 
year, a letter was ſent to that noble- 
man, from the commiſſaries of the 
citizens and repreſentative burgeſſes 
of Geneva, in which they expreſſed 
their acknowledgments to him for 
his ſervices, and their ſenſe of his 
attachment to the cauſe of liberty 
and juſtice, and to the common 
Tights of mankind. They alſo be- 
ſought his lordſhip, to continue to 
watch over the ſituation of a little 
ſtate, whoſe ſtruggles muſt prove in- 
tereſting to all in whom the fine 
feelings of humanity were not total- 
ly extinguiſhed, and which was on 
the point of being ſacrificed to the 
principles of deſpotiſm. His lord- 
ſhip, in reply, teſtified much regret, 
that his applications to the Britiſh 
miniſtry had been hitherto unſuc- 
ceſsful, and that there was too much 
reaſon to fear they would continue 
to be ineffectual, This he attri- 
buted to the preſent ſituation of 
Great Britain, rent by diviſions at 
home, and ſurrounded by enemies 
abroad. There was, indeed, a time, 
his lordſhip ſaid, when the fleets of 
England were the ſpeaking trumpets 
of juſtice to the whole world. At 
that period their grievances would 
have been liſtened to, and their re- 
dreſs would have been certain. But 
there was a ſad reverſe in the affairs 
of Great Britain; which was no 
longer in a capacity to ſpeak to the 
enemies of the liberties of mankind 
in its wonted tone of authority. 
Many of thoſe citizens of Gene- 
va, who had reſolved to quit their 
country, after it ceaſed D ben free 
republic, formed a deſign of fixing 
their reſidence- in Ireland, where 
they expected ro meet with a ſpirit 


of liberty congenial to their own. 


Agents were accordingly employed 
to procure them ſettlements in that 
kingdom, where they met with the 
moſt liberal encouragement from the 
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overnment, from the nobility, and 
rom the nation at large. And ut 
an aſſembly of the delegates of 
thirty-four different corps of volun- 
teers of the province of Leinſter, it 
was unanimouſly refolved, ** That 
the virtuous citizens of Genera, 
who wiſhed for an aſylum in that 
kingdom from the hand of tyranny 
and oppreſſion, deſerved their high- 
eſt commendation ; and that ſuch of 
them as eſtabliſhed themſelves a- 
mongſt them, ſhould upon every 
occalion receive their utmoſt atteu- 
tion and ſupport.” 

In Germany, the emperor con- 
tinued to be employed in promot- 
ing, by a variety of falutary r- 
formations, the intereſt and happi- 
nefs of his ſubjects. By new regu- 
lations, which have lately taken 
place, his imperial majeſty 4 ſup- 
preſſed all thoſe religious orders of 
both ſexes, who devote themſelves 
entirely to a contemplative life, and 
are totally uſeleſs to ſociety ; ſuch 
as the Carthuſians, the Camaldules, 
the Hermits, the Benedictines, the 
Bernardins, the Dominicans, the 
Franciſcans of different claſſes, the 
Minims, and others. The female 
religious orders which have been 
ſuppreſſed, are thoſe not employed 
in the education of young perſons 
of that ſex; namely, the nuns of 
Mount Carmel, of St. Clare, of dt. 
Francis, and others. An eſtimate 
has been taken of their eſſects, and 
penſions granted to them, provided 
they do not quit the Auffrian do- 
minions. It is ſaid, that above fiſty- 
three uſeleſs convents have been ſup- 
preſſed in Auſtria only, and that 
great treaſures have been diſcovered. 
But the ordinances of the emperor 
in favour of religious toleration bart 
met with ſome oppoſition from the 
bigotry of his popiſh ſubjects, and 
particularly from the ſtates of Bra: 
bant, I 
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It was on the 27th of February, 
1782, that the pope ſet out from 
Rome, on his projected viſit to the 
emperor: a viſit which his imperial 
majeſty, from his regard for the 
ed] health, would willingly have 
excuſed his holineſs from the trouble 
of undertaking. But zeal for the inte- 
reſts of the holy catholic cliurch, and a 
deſire to put ſome ſtop to the heretical 
innovations of the emperor, induced 
Pius VI. to encounter all the fa- 
tigues of this journey. Before he 
left Rome, he ſuppreſſed the bull 
ubi Papa ubi Roma, that iti caſe he 
ſhould die before his return, the 
conclave might be held at Rome. 
His holineſs took with him all his 
pontifical garments, the tiara, and 
two rich mitres, that he might be 
able to officiate pontifically in the 
cathedral of Vienna. He allo took 
with him eight hundred gold me- 
dals, ſtruck on purpoſe, to be pre- 
ſented at different places, on the one 
ſide of which were repreſented the 
apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
on the other his own head. He 
3 at Vienna on the 22d of 

reh. His imperial majeſty, ac- 
companied by the archduke Maxi- 
milian, went to meet his holinefs 
through Neuſtadt to Neukirken, 
where the firſt interview took place. 
After ſtaying ſome time at the mi- 
litary academy at Neukirken, the 
holy father went in a coach with the 
emperor, and was received without 
the lines by a detachment of noble 
Hungarian and Galician guards, 
who eſcorted him in the midſt of 
an innumerable concourſe of people 
of all ranks, forming a line to the 
entrance of the imperial palace, 
where his holineſs arrived in the af- 
ternoon. On deſcending from the 


coach, the holy father was received 


by the apoſtolic nuncio, the miniſ- 
ters of ſtate, the privy counſellors 
and chamberlains ; and conducte 
by his imperial majeſty and the 


1782, 
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archduke Maximilian, through the. 
grand apartment, to the oratory of 


the chapel of the chamber, where, 
ih the preſence of the whole. court, 


a ſolemn Te Deum was performed, 


by way of thankſgivipg for the hap- 
- 1 N of his Volles, the belt 
being expoſed. The following day 
the n pontiff paid his erk 
viſit to the emperor, and the arch- 
duke Maximilian, zpd performed 
maſs in the chapel of the chamber: 
The fame day, he went out in a 
coach; accompanied by two domef- 
tic prelates; preceded by two croſier- 
bearers, followed by the maſter of 


the ceremonies, and eſcorted by 


the noble Hungarian and Galician 
guards on borſeback, and repaired 
to the church of the Capuchin 
friars, where, having Þaid adora- 
tion to the holy ſacrament, he cele- 
brated maſs at the collateral altar of 
the bleſſed. Virgin; His holineſs af- 
terwards deſcended to the tombs of 
the imperial houſe, and prayed be- 
fore that of the late empreſs Maria 


"Thereſa, At the requeſt of ſome 


ladies of the ſuperior nobility, he 
then repaired to the refectory of the 
convent, where the ladies were ad- 
mitted to kiſs his feet. The fame 
favour was afterwards granted to the 
Capuchin friars. The holy father 
then returned to the apartments of 
the court, where he gave audience. 
On Eaſter-day, he celebrated high- 


maſs in the church of St Stephen. 


From the great eagerneſs of all pious 
Catholics to ſee the ſovereign pon- 
tiff, and the immenſe crowd that at- 
tended on the occafion,, many per- 
ſons iinfortunately had their atms 
and legs broken. As this Was a cir-- 
cumſtance with which the pope could 
not be undcquainted, it is faid, rhat 
ſome devotees. had a firm expeCta- 
tion, that his holineſs would have, 
healed and reftored the limbs of 
thoſe perſons who had inet with ac⸗ 
cidents in conſequence of their pious 
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curioſity : but unluckily nothing of of them conducted to the pape's au- 
that kind happened. | | 


30 dience as private gentlemen. His bo- 
The pope and the emperor had lineſs converſed with them in French, 


ſeveral conferences, in one of which and particularly on the propriety of 
his holineſs is ſaid to have addrefled: 1 Italy, in order to acquire : 


to his imperial majeſty the following juſt ta 
obſervations : ** I have neither the Whatever repreſentations or re- 


e for the ſtudy of antiquities, 


power, nor the will, to defend by monſtrances the pope might make to 
force the rights which the ſovereign the emperor, during his ſtay at Vien- 
pontiffs formerly enjoyed. I am far na, relative to the late regulations of 
alſo from pretending to oppoſe the his imperial majeſty, they do not 
execution of the ordinances,. which appear to have Ks much impreſ. 
any potentates Judge proper to give hon upon the latter. On the con- 


to their ſubjects, 


ut I deſire that trary, it might almoſt; be ſuſpected 


they ſhould equally reſpect what- from ſome circumſtances, that the 


ſo 


ever appertains to the holy ſee for emperor had rather made a convert 


many ages, its immunities, pre- of the pope, than the pope of the 


rogatives, and rights. It will be emperor. For after the ; pontiff's 
abſolutely neceſſary, in order to return to Rome, he ſummoned all 
avoid degrading the pontifical dig- the generals of the different reli- 
nity, that the catholie courts of gious orders to that city, in order 
Europe ſhould irrevocably fix, in a to give them new inſtructions and 
general aſſembly of ambaſſadors, regulations: and it is ſaid, that his 
that part of the ancient rights which holineſs will now permit bur one 
they are willing to leave to the convent of men, and one of women, 
pope.” The miniſters of the Pro- of each reſpective order, in any one 
teſtant powers at the court of Vien- kingdom; into each of which only 
na, Sir Robert Keith for England, forty perſons are to be admitted, ol 
the count de Walmoden for the clec- the age of twenty-five years; who 
torate of Hanover, M. de Rictezel ſhall neither loſe their liberty, not 
for Pruſia, and the count de Waſenaer their eſtates, if ever they ſhould be in- 
for the United Provinces, were each clined to come into the world again. 
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Meeting of Parliament after the Receſs, Motion made by Mr. Fox, to in- 


quire into the Cauſes of the Want of Succeſs of his Majeny's Naval Force. 
Mr. Burke preſents to the Houſe a Petition from Mr. Hoben, the Jew, who 
had been deprived of all his Property by the Britiſh Commanders at the 
Hand of St. Euſtatius. Motion made by the Duke of Richmond, that 
Papers ſhould be laid before the Houſe of Peers, relative to the Execution 
of Colonel Haynes in South Carolina. The Motion rejeficd, Reports fron 
the Secret Cemmiltee, appointed to inquire into the Cauſes of the War in thy 
Carnatic, and into the Condition of the Britiſh Paſſtſſions in thoſe Parts 
Remarkable Facts ſtated in thoſe 1 * and particularly reſpecting Si 
Thomas Rumbold, late Governor of Madras. 


HE. firſt debate, of any con- Chriſtmas receſs, was occafioned b) 
ſequence, which took place in a motion made by Mr. Fox, on the 


the houſe of commons, after the 23d of January, 1782, That 1 


ſnou 
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ſhould be referred to a committee, 
to inquire into the cauſes of the 
want of ſuceeſs of his majeſty's na- 
val forces during this war, and more 
particularly in the year 1781.“ In 
ſupport of his motion, it was urged 
by that gentleman, that the mea- 
ſures of the firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty had been, in almoſt every par- 
ticular, liable to the charge of ei- 
ther neglekt, ignorance, or want of 


policy. Our naval armaments were 


always too late for the pur poſes they 
were intended to ſerve; and the earl 
of Sandwich had uniformly neglect- 
ed to ſend fleets, at the opening of 
the ſeveral campaigns, to prevent 
the junction of the French and Spa- 
niſh ſquadtons; nor had he, at the 
conclulion of thoſe campaigns, made 
any attempts to attack or to annoy 
their ſeparated force. The conte- 
derared fleets, amounting to fixty 
ſail of the line, under the count 
d'Orvilliers, had appeared in the 
Channel, with every mark of tri- 
umph, for two campaigns, not only 
unreſiſted, but even ſhunned by our 
naval armaments. The chevalier de 
Ternay had alſo been ſuffered to 
proceed unmoleſted with his ſhips 
to America, when he tranſported 
thaber thoſe French troops which 
atterwards ſerved under general 
Waſhington, and aſſiſled in the eap- 
ture of lord Cornwallis and his ar- 
my. Captain Moutray, and the 
large fleet of Eaſt and Weſt India- 


men under his convoy, had been. 


betrayed into the hands of the ene- 


my, by being directed to repair to 


adeira; whereby they were of 
neceſſity obliged to proceed in that 
track, which could not fail to con- 
duct them to the naval armaments 
of the enemy. Indeed, the firſt 
lord of the admiralty had ated uni- 
formly as the ally and ſervant of the 
houſe of Bourbon; and ſo had the 
reſt of his majeſty's miniſters ; withe 
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out whoſe aid, the wiſdom of a 
Franklin, the valour and the pru- 
dence of a Maurepas, the vigilance 
of a Sartine, the craft of a De 
Caiſtres, the policy of America, and 
all the Thou and reſources of 
France and Spain, though doubly 
formidable from their confederac 


with Holland, could never have at- 


tained the power of overwhelming 
our once invincible dominions with 
ſo much diſgrace and calamity. 

The earl of Sandwich was defend- 
ed by captain John Luttrel; who 
maintained, that this nobleman had 
applied, in the very beſt manner, the 
liberal grants of parliament for the 
maintenance of the navy; and he 
doubted whether, at any period fince 
England had been poſſeſſed of a 
navy, her yards had ever been fo 
completely filled as at preſent, with 
timber, and with all ſtores for the 
purpoſes of building and equip- 
ment. The greateſt evil, he ſaid, 
reſpecting our fleets, was, that the 
violence of diſcontent, jealouſy, and 


party rancour, had turn the bonds 


of naval union aſunder ; and almoſt 
every officer had ceaſed to place the 
ſlighteſt confidence in tha,gompa- 
nions of his ſervice. But as to the 


. propoſed inquiry into the manage- 


ment of our naval affairs, the pre- 
ſent was a very improper time for 


ſuch a buſineſs. Such a ſerutiny 


muſt neceſſarily involve in it many 
of the naval operations of the war, 
in which the nation was now en- 

ged ; and there would: be occaſion 
57 not a few of the officers, now 
employed in the ſervice of their 
country, to be ſummoned before 
that houſe. A period ſhould, there- 


fore, be previouſly put to the pre- 


ſent war. When a peace took place, 


the houſe might have every perſon 
before them, who could be a party 
to ſuch an inquiry; and it would 


then be a fit ſeaſon to puniſh de lin- 
E 2 quency, 
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quency, and to reward merit, But 
the fact was, that no military, or 
naval inquiry, jnſtituted fince the 
commencement of the preſent war, 
had ended either Catiafactorily for 
the parties, or advantageouſly for 


the public. 


Lord Sandwich was defended by 
lord North and lord Mulgrave ; but, 
after ſome farther debate, Mr. Fox's 
motion was agreed to by the houſe, 
He then moved, that the propoſed 
inquiry ſhould be referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe on the 
Thurſday following. This likewiſe 
was agreed to, as were alſo ſeveral 
other motions for different official 
papers, requiſite for the purpoſes of 
the inquiry. But the farther pro- 
ſecution ot the buſineſs was atter- 
wards deferred to a future day. 

On the firſt of February, ſome 
debate took place relative to the 
ordnance eſtimates ; in winch it ap- 
peared, that a very improper and 
extravagant agreement had been 
made by the board of ordnance 
with a gentleman who was both a 
member of parliament and a bank- 
director, relative to the purchaſe of 
ſalt-petre; which occaſioned ſome 
ſcvere obſervations to be thrown out 
upon the conduct- of that board. 
On the 4th of the ſame month, 
Mr. Burke preſented to the houſe a 
petition from Mr. Hohen, the Jew 
ſome of whoſe misfortunes he bad 
related in a preceding debate. It 
was ſtated in this petition, that 
Hohen was of the Hebrew nation, 
and a native of Amſterdam ; and 
that he had been a reſident of St. 
Euſtatius from the year 1756. That 
he had carried on a reputable and 
extenſive trade, until, on the ſur- 
render of that ifland, without re- 
ſiſtance, to Sir George Rodney and 
general Vaughan, he came under 
the protection of his majeſty's 
vernment. That, after having 4 


livered in an inventory of his ef- 
fects, in obedience to the prock- 
mation publiſhed by the commander 
in chief, on a ſudden, without any 
crime on his part either charged or 
ſuſpected, he received notice, with 
out one day's delay, to quit the 
iſland, where he had been ſettled 
twenty-five years, where his whole 
ſubſtance was lodged, and where 
alone he could find any means of 
ſubſiſtence. On this precipitate ex- 
pulſion from his houſe and ſettle- 
ment, before he embarked, to go 
he knew not whither, he was obliged 
to paſs through a weigh-houſe, 
where his trunk was rifled, the coat 
he wore ripped open, and a ſmall 
ſum of money, which in his diſtreſs 
he had ſecreted and hoped to retain, 
in order to preſerve him from famine 
in his exile, was taken from him, 
with outrage and inſult, Stripped 
in this manner, and with only a very 
few pieces of his .own money re- 
turned to him, he was conveyed to 
the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's. Be. 
ing, after ſome time, permitted to 
return to St. Euſtatius, he found that 
his ſtock in trade, in which his whole 
property was veſted, had been ſold 
by public auction for a third of its 
real price, no part of which was re- 
ſtored to him, His own property 
amounted to 4goool. currency in va- 
lue, beſides that of his correſpond- 
ents, lying in his poſſeſſion, to an 
equal amount. Thus was he deli- 
vered from baniſhment, for no other 
22 than to behold his ware. 
uſes pillaged of all his goods, and 
himſelf, after a life of long and la- 
borious induſtry, ſuddenly reduced, 
in his old age, from an eaſy and 
proſperous condition, to poverty 
abſolute want. It was farther de- 
clared in the petition, that his trade 
at St, Euſtatius was wholly confined 
to articles of what are called dry 


goods, and that he had never dealt 
in 


— 
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in any naval ſtores, except in ſome 
aflortments of ſail-cloth, or in 
any article whatſoever of military 
ſtores, or which could be prejudicial 
to this, or any other country; and 
that he had no correſpondence of 
any kind, or any intercourſe what- 
ſoever, with his majeſty's enemies in 
America. Theſe allegations the pe- 
titioner offered to make good at the 
bar of the houſe, from the juſtice 
and humanity of which he humbl 
ſolicited relief. The cauſe of this 
oppreſſed and injured Jew was plead- 
ed by Mr. Burke with his uſual elo- 
quence, but without effect, though 
the petition was referred to a com- 
mittee. 

The ſame day a motion was made 
in the houſe of peers, by the duke 
of Richmond, for the production 
of papers relative to the execution 
of colonel Iſaac Haynes, who had 
been executed in Auguſt, 1781, in 
South Carolina, in conſequence of 
the determination of a court of in- 
quiry, confiſting of Britiſh officers, 
and authorized by lord Rawdon and 
lieutenant-colonel Balfour, This caſe 
lis grace ſtated to be a proper ſubject 
of parliamentary inquiry ; and ob- 
ſerved, that it would be honourable 
to that houſe, that their lordſhips 
ſhould give evidence to all the world, 
that they would not give the leaſt 
countenance to ſuch a line of con- 
duct in Britiſh officers, as might ex- 
pole to reproach our national pre- 


tenſions to juſtice and to clemency. 


It appeared, that this execution had 
excited ſo much indignation in Ame- 
rica, that general Greene had iſſued 
a proclamation, in which it was 
ſtated, that “Colonel Haynes, com- 
manding a regiment of militia in 
the ſervice of the United States of 
America, had been taken priſoner, 
and, after a rigorous confinement in 
the priſon of the provoſt at Charles- 
town, had been condemned and ex- 
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ecuted, in the moſt eruel and un- 


juſtifiable manner; in open violation 


of,a cartel, agreed upon between 
the two armies for the releaſe and 
exchange .of priſoners of war.” 
This proclamation alſo contained 
menaces from general Greene, that 


"he would hang up the firſt Britiſh 


officer who ſhould tall into his hands, 
by way of retaliation. The ground 
upon which colonel Haynes was put 
to death, without any previous trial, 
and without even the decifion of a 
court-martial, and without being 
ſuffered to make any legal defence, 
was, that he had been tound under 
arms, and employed in raifing a re- 
giment to oppoſe the Britiſh govern- 
ment, though he had become a ſub- 
ject, and had accepted the protection 


of that government after the redue- 


tion of Charles- town. 

The proceedings againſt colone 
Haynes appear to have been very 
harſh and ſevere, if not totally in- 
defenfible ; and the duke of Rich- 
mond's motion was vigorouſly ſup- 
ported by the earl of Shelburne ; 
but it was rejected, after ſome de- 
bate, under the pretence, that go- 
vernment was not in. poſſeſſion of 
any official information, relative to 
the execution of colonel Haynes; 
and that the intelligence, which the 
duke of Richmond had received 
upon the ſubject, was chiefly trom 
American news-papers, and not ſuf- 
ficiently authenticated. Some at- 
tempts were alſo made to vindicate 
the tranſaction itſelf. admitting the 
information concerning it to be well 
grounded, _ 

As the execution of colonel 
Haynes had excited ſo much indig- 
nation in America, and occaſioned 
ſo remarkable a proclamation from 
general Greene, it was certainly a 
very proper ſubject of parliamentary 
inquiry. But the duke of Rich- 
mond's motion gave ſo much offence 
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to lord Rawdon, who bad returned 
from America, and afterwards paſſed 
ſome time in Ireland, that on that 
nobleman's return to England, he 
ſent a letter to bis grace, complain- 
ing of the injury he had done him, 
couched in very high and aſ- 
ſuming language, and amounting to 
Iiitle leſs than a challenge, After 
ſome meſſages between them, the 
duke at length agreed to make a de- 
claration in his place, in the houſe 
of peers, that he did not intend any 
perſonal attack on the juſtice or hu- 
manity of lord Rawdon, in the 
ſpeech by which he introduced his 
motion reſpecting the execution of 
colonel Haynes. There was not, 
indeed, the moſt diſtant reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that the duke's conduct 
had been the reſult of any private 
or perſonal malignity ; and it would 
have been more honourable to his 
lordſhip to have publifhed an au- 
thenticated ſtate ot fats, and there- 
by cleared himſelf from any charges 
brought againſt him on account of 
the caſe of colonel Haynes. Indeed, 
the conduct of his lordihip on this 
occalion had in it much more of the 
violence of the ſoldier, than of the 
politeneſs and urbanity of a gentle- 
man. His lordſhip ſeemed to be of 
opinion, that the only proqer crite- 
rion of right and wrong, was an 
appeal to the ſword, More than 
one duel had, indeed, lately taken 
place, on account of parliamentary 
debaics: but ſuch Gothic and ſa- 
v.ige practices are a diſgrace to a 
poliſhed and enlightened age and 
nation, Perhaps the authority of 
parliament had not been properly 
exerted, in thoſe recent inſtances 
of a fimilar kind which have been 
referred to, in -which challenges 
were ſent to members, in a very in- 
deſenſible manner, on no other ac- 
count, but becauſe thoſe members 


had diſcharged their duty in parlia- 


ment with proper ſpirit, and ſpoken 
of perſons and things with a free · 


dom becoming Britifh ſenators, $uch 
violent and unjuſtifiable attempts to 


hinder the freedom of debate in 


parliament, ought- to receive ſome 
powertul check from the wiſdom 
and authority of the legiſlature. 


On the 6th of the month, a re- 


port was brought up by the lords 
advocate of Scotland, from the ſe- 
cret committee appointed to inquire 
into the cauſes of the war in the 
Carnatic, and into the condition of 
the Britiſh poſſeſſions in thoſe parts; 
and he took this opportunity of ob - 
ſerving to the houſe, that this com- 
mittee had ſpared no pains whatever 
to accompliſh the object of their in- 
ſtitution, and had extended their 
reſearches, as far as their privileges 
and powers would permit them, in- 
to a variety of material and im- 
portant points. | 

From the report which was now 
brought up, and from ſome others 
which were produced afterwards, it 
appeared, that a proper attention 
had not been paid, by the prefinen- 
cy of Madras, to thoſe ſovereign 
princes of India, whoſe friendſhip 
or enmity was of the utmoſt im- 
portance to that ſettlement, and to 
the general intereſts of the Britiſh 
nation it Hindoſtan. An amicuble 
treaty might have been entered into 
with Hyder Ally ; but the opporu- 
nity of being upon friendly terms 
with this able and active prince, 
which would have been extremely 
advantageous to the company, Was 
very imprudenitly neglected. He 
had been unneceſſarily exaſperated, 
and too much reaſon was given bim 
to complain, that former treaties 
were not obſerved ; and before the 


commencement of the war, ſome of 


the troops of the Eaſt India com- 
pzny had been ordered to march 
iſfrough his country, without bi 


canſent. The treaties of the com- 
pany with the native princes of the 
country were not, indeed, adhered 
to as they ought: and after Hyder 
Ally had been rendered hoſtile, and 
ſuffcient evifence appeared of his 
deſign to attack the poſſeſſions of 
the company, no proper meaſures 
were adopted to oppoſe his opera- 
tions. Beſides a variety of particu- 
lars reſpecting the cauſes and pro- 
oreſs of the war in the Carnatic, it 
alſo appeared from theſe reports, 
that large ſums had been extorted 
from ſome of the zemindars, or he- 
reditary landholders, in Bengal, to 
make up which their tenants had 
been cruelly oppreſſed. It likewiſe 
appeared, that Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold, as governor of Madras, had 
impoſed conſiderable hardſhips -on 
ſome of the zemindars, and ſuch as 
they nad not experienced under 
former governors, and which were 
eventually very prejudicial to the 
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intereſts of the Eaſt [ndia company: 
that ſome of his tranſactions with 
the principal natives had been car» 
ried on in a private and underhand 
manner ; that he had violated his 
agreements and contracts with the 
Eaſt India company; and that he 
had "difregarded the inſtructions of 
the court of directors, and the re- 
gulations which they had endea- 
voured to -eitabliſh ; that he had 
ſent, on his own account, in differ- 
ent ſhips, 58,0001. from Madras to 


China, no part of which was en- 


tered on the boatſwain's books, ac- 
cording to the uſual cuſtom; that 
he had alſo tranſmitted very large 
ſums of money to Europe, in dif- 
ferent ſhips, in a private and irre- 
gular manner, and without the uſual 
entries; and that he had made re- 
mittances to his agents in England, 
at ſundry times, of ſums of money, 
which in the whole amounted to 
more than 150, oool. N 


| 

; 
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Debate on a Motion of the Marquis of Carmarthen, that it ſhould be reſolved, 
0 that it was derogatory to the Honour of the Houfe of Peers, that Lord 
1 George Germain Fold be raiſed to a Seat in that Houſe. The Motian ra- 
e j:4ed, by the Majority voting for an Adjournment. Debate in the Houſe 
0 ef Commons on the Management of the Navy in the Year 1781. A Vote 
. of Cenſure moved for by Mr. Fox. The, iotion rejected by a ſmall Majo- 
1 rity. Motions made by the Du e of Chandos, for the Production of Papers 
n relative to the Operations of the Britiſh Army in America. Second Debate 
ly in the Houſe of Peers, on the Diſhonour ſuſtained by that Houſe, in con- 
46 fequence of the Promotion of Lord Viſcount Sackville, Proteſt entered 
le againſt his Advancement to the Peerage. . rt 
} 1 

Of HE ill ſucceſs which had at- ever, reſolved by his majeſty, to re- 
es tended the American war, on ward his ſervices, by railing him to 
he the part of Great Britain, occaſioned 


the peerage, This * known, 


of i to be thought expedient, that before the promotion had acttually 


Lord George Germain ſhould reſign 


n- taken place, gave riſe to 

ch the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate for the a debate, in the houſe Feb. 5. 
wy American department. It was, how» of peers, rather of a ſin- | 
Ns | E 4 gular 
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gular nature, and not very honour- 
able to the American ſecretary, 'The 
marquis of Carmarthcn obſerved to 
the houſe, that a ſtrong rumour pre- 
yailed, that a certain perſcn, high in 
office, yet labouring under the ſevere 
and heavy ſtigma of the conviction of 
A court-martial, for diſobedience of 
orders from his commanding officer, 
and not hitherto exonerated from 
the public declaration, that he was 
incapable of ſerving his majeſty in 
any military rank whatever, would 
very ſpeedily be called up into that 
houſe. He had not the leaſt inten- 
tion, his lordſhip ſaid, of attempt- 
ing to abridge the crown of the free 
exerciſe of its indiſputable preroga- 
tive. He was far — queſtioning 
the right of the crowa to make what 
number of peers it pleaſed. But 
the ſole motive of his addreſſing 
their lordſhips upon this occaſion 
was, to alarm and warn them of 
that ignominy, which ſo ſtrange and 
unprecedented a creation muſt bring 
upon their hitherto unſullied ho- 
pour, He truſted, that thoſe indig- 
nant feclings, which had ariſen in 
his own breaſt, on this extraordina- 
ry occaſion, were congenial with 
thoſe of their lordſhips; and that 
here, at leaſt, a difterence of opi- 
nion would not exiſt, He proteſted, 
that he was not actuated by any 
motive of either a political, or in- 
vidious, or perſonal nature. He 
looked with a fincere compaſſion on 
the unhappy individual, whoſe mi- 
litary reputation had been covered 
with ſuch a load of ſhame; but as 
it had been thrown upon it by. the 
cool, dehibcrate ſentence of a court- 
martial, and by ſubſequent public 
orders, the adnulſion of the perſon, 
thus criminated and puniſhed, into 
the aſſembly of the peers, would 
debaſe their dignity, and contani- 
nate their honour. If, in conſe- 
quence of a reviſion of facts, ſtated 
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rate as a ſufficient reaſon to induce 


during the courſe of the trial, thy 
ſentence had been ddne away on the 
ground of iis extreme ſeverity ; or 
if the deep diſgrace which it affixed 
upon the perſon who was the objed 
of it, had been removed in any 
manner whatſoever, he ſhould then 
have ſuppoſed, that all objeQtiony 
ceaſed to exiſt, and that his advance. 
ment to the peerage would neither | 
caſt a ſtain upon the houſe, nor be 
a violent exertion of the preroga. 
tive, But as this ſentence remained 
in full force, it would certainly ope- 


their lordſhips, to paſs ſuch a reſo 
lution, as might expreſs the ſenti- 
ments they had formed of this 
ſingular creation, He, therefore, 
moved, that it ſhould be refolved, 
That it was highly derogatory to 
the honour of that houſe, that any 
perſon, labouring under the hear 
cenſure, comprehended in the fol- 
lowing ſentence of a court-martil, 
and public orders given out in con- 
ſequence thereof, ſhould bg recom- 
mended to the crown as a proper 
perſon to be raiſed to the dignity of 
amen. 
SENTENCE. 
This court, upon a due confi 
deration of the whole matter-before 
them, is of opinion, that - Lord 
George Sackville is guilty of bar. 
ing diſobeyed the orders of prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick, whom be 
was, by his commiſſion and inftruc- 
tions, directed to obey, as com- 
mander in chief, according to th 
rules of war; and it is the farthet 
opinion of this court, that the ſaid 
Lord George Sackville is, and be 
is hereby adjudged, unfit to ſerie 
his majeſty in any military capacity 
ae | 
PUBLIC ORDERS. 
© Tt is his majeſty's pleaſure, thit 
the above ſentence be given out 1 


public 
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public orders, that officers being 
convinced, that neither high birth 
nor great employments can ſhelter 
offences of ſuch a nature ; and that, 
ſeeing they are ſubject to cenſures 
much worſe than death, to a man 
who has any ſenſe of honour, they 
may avoid the fatal conſequences 
ariſing from diſobedience of or- 
ders.” | 

The motion was oppoſed by the 
chancellor, as irregular and diſor- 
derly ; and his lordſhip obſerved, 
that it would be exceedingly op- 
preſſive, and very inconſiſtent with 
the uſual liberality and candour of 
their lordſhips, to annex ſo ſevere a 
cenſure, as the cenſure. of that 
houſe, to the ſentence of a court- 
martial, ſuppoſed to have paſſed up- 
on a certain perſon therein named, 
at a particular given time; but to 
al) which facts, the fitting of the 
court-martial, the declaration of 
Judgment, or the public orders, 
their lordſhips were, in point of 
parliamentary form, to all intents 
and purpoſes, entire flrangers. 

The earl of Denbigh allo oppoſed 
the motion ; and faid, that he hoped 
the houſe would not conſider lord 
George Germain as unworthy of 


being elevated to the peerage, when 


they reflected, that at the time of 
the court-martial, a particular ſyſ- 
tem of politics prevailed within the 
cabinet ; and that, in the ſhort ſpace 
of four years from that period, when 


new miniſters were appointed for 


the management of public affairs, 
they recommended and procured 
the reſtoration of the noble lord, 
who was the object of the preſent 
motion, to his ſeat among the privy 
counſellors of the realm; and he 
had ſince been particularly diſtin- 
guiſned by his ſovereign, and choſen 
to fill the poſt of ſecretary for the 
American department. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances ſufficiently evinced the 
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impropriety of entering into the 
merits of the queſtion; and he, 
therefore, deemed it neceſſary, to 
move that the houſe ſhould now ad- 
Journ. N 

Lord Stormont oppoſed the mo- 
tion of the marquis of Carmar- 
then; and remarked, that there 
could be no diſqualiſication for the 
peerage ſhort of legal diſability; 
and that, of courſe, every endea- 
vour within thoſe walls to inſinuate, 
that there exiſted other diſqualifying 
principles, with reſpect to the cre- 
ation of peers, was an unconſtitu- 
tional infringement upon the autho- 
rity of the crown. The marquis 
replied, that when the noble viſ- 
count maintained, that there was 
no diſqualification for the peerage 
ſhort of legal diſability, he appear- 
ed to have forgotten the extent to 
which this mode of reaſoning might 
eaſily be carried. It involved with- 
in its tendency the ludicrous po- 
fition, that it was legal to advance 


the king's chimney-ſweeper to the 


peerage ; and, doubtleſs, the right 
of proceeding even to ſo extraor- 
dinary a creation, was inherent in 
the prerogative of the crown. But 
did 1t follow, that ſuch a creation 
ought, at any time, to take place ? 
He was by no means of opinion, 
that-the houſe of peers ought never 
to interpoſe in oppoſition to the ex- 
erciſe of the prerogative of the 
crown. Their lordſhips were the he- 
reditary counſellors of the'crown ; 
and it behoved them to offer, their 
advice to it, on all neceſſary occa- 
ſions, when the character, the ho- 
nour, and the dignity of the em- 
pire, N point of being 
tarniſhed and impaired. The mi- 
niſtry, his lordſhip added, might 
get rid of his motion for the pre- 
ſent, by an adjournment ; but they 
would egregiouſly deceive them— 
ſelves, if they imagined that they 
nl e | ſhould 
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ſhould compl erade it by ſuch: 


a procedure: fog would renew it, 
in different mae em day to day, 


until ſome W amounting to a 
deciſion on the gale, ſhould receive 


the ſanction. of. tie houle. 
The earl of. Herby aſked, whe- 
ther it was dle, that any of 


their lordſhips could ſeriouſly ima- 
gine, that the alfancemen to the 


peerage of a perſon, whoſe military 


offences, and ſuhſequent diſgrace, 
were entered on Ihe orderly books 
of every Britiſtr pegiment in exiſt- 
ence, would not prove an ignomi- 
nious inſult ta the houſe, and a 
mockery in the diſtribution of ho- 
nours, of which no former ſtretch 
of the prerogative could furniſh an 
example? As to the prerogative of 
the crown, that might pollibly be 
carried to an improper length ; and 
it would then. become the duty of 
that houſe to check the violence of 
its career, and to fix it within that 
boundary, from whence 1t could not 
paſs without injuring the great prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, 

The earl of Shelburne ſaid, that 
it was an indubitable doctrine, that 
the crown poſſeſſed a right of exer- 
eiſing its prerogatives in their fulleſt 
extent; nor had he, although con- 
vinced that his idea mult appear un- 
popular, the ſmalleſt: objection that 
the king ſhould be his own miniſter, 
Perbaps, King, having an opinon 
of his own, and feeling his intereſt 
in the management of the attairs of 
the realm, might a& with more ad- 
vantage to the general weel, than 
if he remained the type of a mere 
king of the Marattas. As poſſibly 
ſome of their lordſhips might be at 
a loſs to know what a king of the 
Marattas actually was, he would beg 
leave to inform, them, that he was 
merely a nominal monarch ; that he 
had his Pechadb, an efficient cabi- 
net, whe, to all intents and pur- 
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poſes, held and directed the reins of 

overnment, whilſt they kept their 

vereign locked up, and nearly in 
a ſtate of ideotiſm, His lordſhip 
declared, that in every moment of 
his life, he had ever endeavoured to 
treat his majeſty with that profound 
reſpect due tp his perſon, and with 
that reverence ſo abſolutely due to 
his ſituation, His loyalty had re- 
mained the firmeſt principle in his 
boſom ; and, in all ſituations, and 
on all occaſions, he had ſtudiouſly 
kept the duty of a faithful and re- 
ſpecitul ſubject in view, He might, 
therefore, be permitted to ſay, with- 
out indecency, that when the pre- 
rogative was exciciſed to its fulleſt 
extent, he wiſhed alſo to ſet the par- 
largent free. A ſtronger ſymptom 
of confirmed deſpotiſm could not 
exiſt, than a high-toned rerogative 
prince, and a Cevile ad corrupted 
parliament. It was on this ground, 
therefore, that he wiſhed anxiouſly 
for the introduction of a perfect re- 


preſentation of the people; and 


when this important point ſhould be 
accompliſhed, he ſhould look for- 
ward with more certainty to the res 
turn of fairer proſpects. It ſeemed 
to be the opinion of ſome, that the. 
houſe of peers was not inveſted with 
the power of controuling the moſt 
violent exertions of the prerogative. 
But this idea ſeemed to be erro- 
neous, The lord-chancellor Weſt, 
a learned author, and of no 1ncon- 
ſiderable authority, in a bagk, writ- 
ten by him concerning the right of 
creating peers, had eſtabliſhed upon 
ſtrong and argumentative deduQions 
this doctrine, that the Houſe of 
Lords was pufleſied of latent pow- 
ers, which, it.called forth by occa- 
lions particularly ſtriking, and duly 
and ſpiritedly exerciſed, were equal 
to the correction of any abuſes of 
the prerogative, to which the crown 
might wantonly proceed. It was 

1 not 


not improbable, but that the mo- 
tion of the marquis of Carmarthen 
miglit determine them, bao * 
ture opportunity, to inveſt gate the 
* extent, and the poſſible 
uſe of thoſe powers, to which the 
lord- chancellor Weſt ſo pointedly 
and judiciouſly adverted. His lord- 
ſhip farther obſerved, that in appoint» 
ing the perſon, who was the object 
of the motion, to the office of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for the American de- 
partment, and entruſting him with 
the management of the war, they had 
in fact commenced the war with the 
groſſeſt inſult to America that could 
poſſibly have been deviſed. Yet it 
appeared, that ſuch indignities were 
not to ſtop here, but even to reach 
the houſe of peers, by the admiſſion 
of a man amongſt them, with whom 
any corps in Europe would, in their 
military capacity, refuſe to affociate, 


ed, that the crown ſhould thus wan» 


ſerving, it might be juſtly ſaid, that 
this afficted and inſulted empire re- 


aſſſtance, to the violence of the tem- 
peſt, and juſt ſinking to the bottom 
of the ocean, whilſt the captain, re- 
tired to his cabin, was engaged in 
heaping honours, penſions, and re- 
wards, upon the officers around him. 
The marquis of Carmarthen's 
motion was at length rejected, by 
the queſtion for adjournment being 
carried, upon a diviſion, by a majo- 
rity of 75 to 28. 

The ſame day a debate took place 
in the Houſe ot Commons, in a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, relative 
to the management of the affairs of 
the navy, in conſequence of a motion 


ſerved, that the mere examination of 


order before the houſe, 'would tho- 
roughly convince impartial men, 
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It the adminiſtration had determin- 


tonly diſtribute titles to the unde - 


ſembled a ſhip, expoſed, without 


of Mr. Fox. That gentleman ob- 


the papers, which had been laid by 
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that the official proveedings of the 
firſt lord of the 3 and of 
his colleagues, were extremely re- 
rehenſible: but this examination 
been purpoſely; obſtructed, by 

care being taken, that few. important 
papers ſhould reach that houſe, time 
enough for the members of it to be · 
come ſo far maſtexs of the ſubject, as 
to proceed, without the toil of ſub- 
ſequent enquiries, to inſtant and ei- 
fectual reſolutions. - Mr. Fox then 
proceeded to ſtate a variety of facts, 
tending to ſhew, that it was the in- 
tereſt of the nation, that the earl of 
Sandwich ſhould be immediately re- 
moved from his preſidency at the 
board of admiralty, where 'he had 
become the inſtrument of ſcattering 
calamity and diſgrace, through near - 
ly all the operations which were 
connected with the management of 
the buſineſs of the navy. He com- 
plained, that the moſt ſhameful neg- 
ſigence had been exhibited by the 
board of admiralty, and by the mi. 
niſtry in general, in not orderipg fir 
Charles — revent the junc- 
tion of the fleets of France and Spain. 
Orders were, indeed, afterwards ſent 
to. admiral Geary to prevent this 
junction; but theſe orders did not 
reach the admiral, till the French 
and __ armaments had actually 
joined. It was alſo, be ſaid, a me- 
lancholy and an opprobious fact, 
that from the commencement of the 
year 1779, to the cloſe of the month 
of Nr 1781, the board of ad- 
miralty did not ſtation even a ſingle 
frigate off Breſt, for the purpoſe of 
watching and diſcovering the mo- 
tions of the French. The count 
de Graſſe, from whoſe intended en- 
14 the worſt conſequences were 
to be apprehended, was ſuffered by 
the earl of Sandwich to ſail- off with 
bis fleet in triumph ; which greatly 
contributed to the ſurrender of earl 
Corhwallis and his army, The pa- 
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pers on the table afforded a deciſive 
proof, that the firit lord of the ad- 
miralty received the earlieſt, the 
fulleſt, and the moſt authentic in- 
telligence relative to the equipment, 
the force, and the actual deſtination, 
of the naval armaments under the 
count de Graſſe. The papers teſti- 
fied, beyond the reach of contradic- 
tion, that the noble earl was apprized 
of nearly the exact time, when it was 
intended by the French court that 
the count de Graſſe ſhould fail ; yet 
not a fingle preparation had been 
made, either for blocking up the 
port of Breſt, or giving battle to the 
enemy directly ſubſequent to their 
departure; though admiral Darby 
was out at ſea with thirty ſhips of 
the line, Monſieur de la Mothe 
Piquet bad alſo been ſuffered to de- 
part, without the ſmalleſt interrup- 
tion from our ſquadrons, on his ſue- 
ceſsful expedition, The whole na- 
tion had heard, with indignation, 
aſtoniſhment, and concern, how 
ealily he accompliſhed the capture of 
the St. Euſtatia fleet; a fleet laden 
with all the valuable plunder of 
that 1fland. The fleet under ad- 
miral Darby was at that time 
cruifing near the coaſt of Ireland; 
yet no inſtructions were ſent to him, 
in order that he might prepare to in- 
tercept the French admiral, the ob- 
ject of whoſe enterprize was to cap- 
ture the St. Eultatia fleet. Sir 
George Rodney had, with great 
juſtice, called it the richeſt ever 
bound for England; though, in- 
deed, when it was recollected, by 
what abandoned means theſe trea- 
ſures were acquired, no perſon in 
whoſe breaſt the feelings of huma- 
nity, of juſtice, and of honour, were 
not abſolutely ſtifled, would even for 
a moment regret the loſs of them. 
Yet, notwithttanding that ſpoiis fo 
baſcly won, might be regarded as 
Contuminaung the public property 
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with which they would afterward 
intermingle, it did not follow, tha 


the firſt lord of the admiralty wa 


leſs criminal, for having neglected 
to provide in time for the ſecurity 
of the convoy from the iſland of 
St. Euſtatius. The fame ſhamef,l 
negligence had been diſplayed in the 
caſe of admiral Kempenfelt: for at 
the very time when that officer was 
fent out, with an inſufficient ſqua- 
dron, to intercept the Breſt tet 
about twenty ſail of Britiſh men of 
war of the line were abſolutely un- 
employed, and yet, in all reſpect 
whatever, prepared for ſervice. Af. 
ter various other obſervations, Mr, 
Fox moved, that it ſhould- be re- 
ſolved, © That it was the opinion of 
that houſe, that there had been a 
ſhameful miſmanagement of the na- 
val affairs of Great Britain, during 
the courſe of the year 1781.” He 
acquainted the houſe, that if this 
motion paſſed, he ſhould follow it 
up with a motion for an addreſs to 
his majeſty, for the purpoſe of ob- 
taining the diſmiſſion of the earl of 
Sandwich from the royal couacils 
for ever. | | 

Mr. Fox's motion was ſupported 
by lord Howe, who irongly ex · 
preſſed his abhorrence of the ſhame- 
ful prodigality of lord Sandwich, and 
his colleagues, in the expenditure 
for the navy ; and admiral Keppel 
ſaid, that as he was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the criminal miſconduct of 
the firſt lord of the admiralty, and 
his aſſociates, in their mode of ma- 
naging the buſineſs of the navy, he 
ſhould give his full concurrence to 
the motion. 

The motion was oppoſed, and the 
earl of Sandwich vindicated by lord 
Mulgrave, and lord North; and it 
was obſerved by the latter, that the 
firſt lord of the admiralty had, on 
all occaſions, approved himſelf the 


faithful and active ſexvant of the 


crown, 
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crown, and the ſincere and ardent 
friend and lover of his "_ 
Nor could it, his lordſhip faid, 
jultly denied, that, fince his firſt en- 
trance into the marine department, 
he had procured a better ſupply of 
timber, and augmented the fleet of 
Great Britain with a more confider- 
able number of ſhips, than were em- 
ployed during the whole courſe of 
the laſt war. The motion was at 
length rejected, upon à diviſion, 
though only by a ſinall majority, 
the numbers for it being 183, and 
againſt it 208. | 

On the 11th, ſundry motions were 
made, by the duke of Chandos, for 
the production of papers relative to 
the operations of the Britiſh army in 
America, and particularly to the 
ſurrender of earl Cornwallis, and the 
troops under his command. Theſe 
motions occaſioned debates of confi- 
derable length, but which were not 
very intereſting, Some of the mo- 
tions were agreed to, and others re- 
jected. 1785 

After lord George Germain had 
been raiſed to the peerage, and had 
actually taken his feat in the houſe, 
under the title of lord Viſcount 
Sackville, a ſecond debate took place 
Feb. 18 relative to the diſhonour 

which the peers ſuſtained, 

by his admiſſion into their houſe. | It 
was moved by the marquis of Carmar- 
then, that, “it was reprehenſible in 
any miniſter, and highly derogat 
to the honour of that houſe, to ad- 
viſe the crown to exerciſe its indiſ- 
putable right of creating a peer, in 
tavour of a perſon labouring under 
the heavy cenſure of a court- martial, 
as contained in the following ſen- 
tence;” which was particularly ſtated 
in the motion, and alſo the public 
orders given out on the occaſion by 
the late king, The marquis prefaced 
his motion, by remarks ſimilar to 


thoſe which he had made in che for- 
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mer debate; and urged, that the 
houſe of peers, being a court of 
honour, it behoved them moſt care- 
fully to preſerve that honour uncon- 
taminated, and to endeavour to mark 
out, as forcibly as poſſible, the diſ- 
approbation which they felt at re- 
ceiv ing into their aſſembly, as a bro- 
ther peer, a perſon ſtigmatized in the 
orderly books of every regiment in 
the ſervice. 28 7 1 

The earl of Abingdon ſupported 
the motion; and obſerved, that he 
could not help conceiving, that al- 
though there was not a right of elec- 
tion, there was and muſt be a right 
of excluſion veſted in that houſe, 
when the admiſſion of any peer hap- 
—_— be againſt the ſenſe of their 
ordſbips. His judgment of | this 
aroſe. not only from the idea, that 
that houſe was poſſeſſed of original 
rights, as independent of the crown 
as of the people; but from the cir- 
cumſtance of that houſe being the 
heredirary counſellors of the crown, 
againſt the ſenſe of whom, he held, the 
crown could not of right exert itielt. 
His lordſhip declared, that he con- 
ſidered the admiſſion of lord George 
Germain to a peerage, to be no le an 
inſufferable indignity to that houſe, 
than an outrageous inſult to the peo- 
ple at large. It was an indignity to 
that houſe, becauſe it was connecting 
them with one whom every ſoldier 
was forbidden to aſſociate with. It 
was an inſult to the people; for 
what had the perſon raiſed to the 
peerage done, to merit honours ſu- 


perior to his fellow-cuizens? He 


had only one claim to any kind of 
romotion; and that was, that he 
ad undone his country, by execut- 
ing the plan of that accurſed, invili- 


ble, though efficient cabinet, from 


whom, as he had received his orders, 


ſo he had obtained his reward. 


Lord Sackville now roſe in his 
own yindication ; and obſerved, that 
with 
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with reſpect M that dignity, which 
his ſovereign had gracioufly confer 
red upon him, and which it was not 
vain in him to conſider as the teſti- 
mony of the royal approbation of 
his humble ſervices, he muſt declare, 
that he neither knew by whoſe ad- 
vice he had been raiſed to it, nor 
thought, that, in a point of this na- 
ture, the recommendation of an 

miniſter was in the leaft neodful, 
To beſtow honours was the peculiar, 
the indiſputable, and the univerſally 
admitted prerogative of the crown, 
provided'that the parties advanced-10 
them were competent to receive 
them. Thus attacked, he regarded 
it as his duty:to contend that he was, 


in all reſpects whatſoever, competent 


to enjoy that peerage to which his 
royal maſter had condeſcended to 
exalt him; and he was not merely 
willing, but eagerly deſirous, to reſt 
the whole of the preſent queſtion, 
and all the conſequences which could 

fibly accrue from it to himſelf, on 
his ability to prove, in any manner, 
in any place, at any time, and on 


any occaſion which might ariſe, that 


he was ſtrictly competent to retain 
ſach honours as his - majeſty had 
thought proper to beſtow upon him. 
In the motion now ſubmitted 'to the 
decifion of their lordſhips, the ſen- 
tence of the court-martial was ſtated 


as the ground of the objection againſt 


his elevation to the peerage ; but. 
even on this point, he was prepared 
to meet the argument, and to inſiſt, 
that ſuch a ſentence did not amount 
to any legal diſability whatſoever. 
Twenty-three years had elapſed, 
ſince the court-martial which fat 
upon him had pronounced that ſen- 
tence ; and he ſhould naturally ſup- 
poſe, that ſuch of their lordſhips, and 
of the public in general, as were at all 
e er with the peculiarly hard 
and unfair circumſtances which ac- 


companied his trial, had been long 


accuſtomed to behold this buſineſs in 
its proper point of view. It could 
not be neceſſary, that he ſhould either 
remind their lordſhips of the temper 
of the times when this event aroſe, 
or call up to their recollection the 
predominancies, at the period to 
which the motion referred, of cla 
mour and of faction; the violence 
with which the torrent, had been 
turned againſt him ; and that unps 
ralleled perfecution to which he 
had been made the victim. Aſſailed 
by an exceſs of acrimony, at leaf 
equal to any that a .Britiſh officer 
could have experienced from enc- 
mies at once implacable and unjuſt, 
he was condemned unheard, and 
puniſhed previouſly to his trial, In 
conſequence of mere rumours, and 
the inveterate ſuggeſtions of unprin 
cipled calumniators, he had been 
. of all his military honour 
and emoluments; and whilſt hi 
perſecutors were not called upon te 
exhibit even the flighteſt proof, in 
the ſapport of vague aſſertions, and 
virulent invective, he remained 
marked out to the world, with equal 
cruelty and injuſtice, as a defencelels 
object, and as a facrifice which it 
was politic to offer at the ſhrine of 
faction. In theſe circumſtances, it 
was well known, that he had chal- 
lenged his accuſers to come forward; 
that he provoked enquiry ; and that 
he inſiſled upon a trial. He wa 
aſſured at the rime, that if the deter- 
mination of the court-martial ſhould 
even prove capital, it would be cat 
ried into execution; but no intimi- 
tions of this kind could diſſuade him 
from inſiſting that a trial ſhould take 
place : and he flattered himſelf, that 
the candour and equity of their lord: 
ſhips would lead them to conclude, 
that ſuch behaviour, under ſuch cii- 
cumſtances, could only reſult fron 
a conſciouſneſs of innocence. 4 
to the iſſue of the trial, he was vl 
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aware, that it behoved him to re- 
main ſilent concerning the court- 
martial and its proceedings. To the 
ſentence of it he had ubmitted; 
and, as the reſult of ſuch ſubmiſſion, 
he thought, that he had then acquit- 
ted himtelf to his country, and to 
the public. At the * aria moiyent, 
it was extremely ſingular, that al- 
though neither the charge, nor the 
detence, nor the evidence, nor in 
ſhort, any one part of the proceed- 
ings on the trial was before their 
lordſhips, they were called upon to 
put the ſentence a ſecond time in 
torce againſt him. Happy ſhould 
he be, if there could be-a complete 
revifon of the trial, and of the ſen- 
tence which ſucceeded it ; and if the 
whole of the proccedings could fall 
under the inveſtigation of their lord- 
ſhips. He truſted, however, that 
whil!t their lordſhips reflected on the 
proceedings of the  court-martial, 


and the ſentence with which it 


cloſed, they would carry their atten- 
tion {till farther, and call to mind 
the occurrences. which bad taken 
place, with reſpect to himſelf, ſub- 


not more than four years after the 
trial, he was appointed to an office 
in adminiſtration. Previouſly to his 
acceptance of the propoſitions then 
made to him, that he ſhould bear'a 
part in adminiſtration, it was agreed 
ſer him to become a member of the 
council- board. There he accord- 
ingly took his ſeat; and, thence- 
forward, conſidered ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance as virtually a repeal of 
the ſentence of the court- martial. 
Throughout the courſe of ten years 
had he remained in office, and a 
member of the privy- council; yet 
never, during the whole period, had 
he heard a fingle ſyllable advanced, 
with reſpect to the proceedings of 
the court-martial ; and leaſt of all 
could he ſuppoſe, that they would 


from the time of his a 
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be brought agamf®him as the 
grounds of a diſquaſification. Seve- 
ral years had expired, ſitce his na- 
jeſty-was pleaſed to honour him with 
the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate for the 
American department; yet never, 
N1Qtmenc 
until the preſent hour, bad he heard 
a ſingle obſervation exceptionable 
6gainft himſclt, and relative to the 
ſentence of the court martial. Sigh 
being the caſe, the liberal diſpoſition 
of their lordſhips would certainly in- 


cline them to conſider it as an hard- 


ſhip, that the very ſentence fliould be 
urged againſt him, as a diſqualifica- 
tion for his enjoyment of à peerage, 


4 ich was not regarded as a diſquia- 


ification, either for a ſeat 'at the 
board of privy-council, or for the 


poſt of ſecretary, of ſtate : two, fith- 
ations , which, notwithſtanding t 


acknowledged dignity and conf 
quence of the members of the upper 
5 


| houſe of parliament, were doub 
rtant thin 


more elevated and impo | 
that of any nobleman 1n ihe Mods 
conſidered merely in that particizar 


| | capacity. 
ſequent to that period. In 1765, 


His lordſhip proceeded to obſerve, 
that the juſtice, the candour, and 


_ generoſity of that houſe muſt rener 


their lordſhips incapable of ſaniy-: 
ing, confirming, and -aggravatin] = 


' ſentence of a covrt-martial, -withyur 


having before them every particleof 
the caſe. Such a proceeding od 


render the military law, already, þ 


the opinion of the world, fufficientF 
ſevere, ſtill more hard and ſever, 
by annexing to its judgment the ca- 


ſure of a civil court of judicatue- 


He believed he was not ſingular iu 
his apinion, that the part of the 
motion, which joined to the en- 
tence of the court- martial the om- 
ment unwarrantably ſuperaddes by 
the executive branch of govrn- 
ment, was glaringly repugnas- to 
the principles of juſtice, Hefelr, 

| that 
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that he was bound, by military laws, 
to ſhew a full ſubmiſſion'to the ſen- 
tence of a court-martial ; and thus 
far he had ſubmitted. But ſurely it 
could not be the ſerious opinion of 
any man of honour, that he was 


affected by that comment, with which 


the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, through the channel of a 
Judge-advocate, had taken upon it- 
ſelf 10 accompany the ſentence. It 
was the court-martial, and not the 


executive branch of the government, 


by whom he had been tried; and, 


therefore, the former alone was cc.n- 


petent to pronounce upon his con- 


duct. A reviſion of the proceedings 
of the court-martial was now unat- 
- tainable ; for during the ſpace of 


twenty-three years, the period of 
time which had elapſed fince the 


trial, every member who had fat 
upon it, except one, had been dead 


and buried. An attempt, there- 
fore, to inveſtigate the motives, 
which actuated the ſeveral members 
ef the court, was abſolutely im- 
racticable. His lordſhip added, 
- from the time he was called to 

e privy council, until the preſent 
G4 and eſpecially ſince he had 

led the office of ſecretary of ſtate 

r the American department, he had 
endeavoured to ſerve his king and 
country by all the means within his 
power. He could ſafely venture to 
Mert, that no perſon, holding an em- 
loyment in the ſtate, had given 
roofs of more indefatigable atten- 
jon to the duties of his office, more 
Itachment to the intereſts of his 
country, and more zeal and ardour 
1 | his endeavours to advance its wel- 
fare, than he had exhibited, from 
re firſt hour of his entering upon 
the poſt which he had lately filled, 
until his refignation of it. He 


- hoped, therefore, their lordſhips 


wbuld be of opinion, that he was 
fully competent to receive the title 


gative, 


which his ſovereign had been 
ciouſly pleaſed to beſtow upon him; 
and that it was neither expedient, 


neceſſary, nor becoming for tha 


houſe to fly in the face of the croyn, 
or to oppoſe its indiſputable preto- 
cauſe it had advanced a 
old and faithful ſervant to the di 
nity of a ſeat among their lordſhips, 

The duke of Richmond defended 
the motion, and obſerved, that it 
might be proper for their lordſhips 


to examine how far it belonged in- 
dubitably to the prerogative of the 


crown to exerciſe, without reſtraint, 
the power of conferring peerages; 
and alſo to inquire, whether, ad. 
mitting\ that the prerogative er- 
tended to the length to which it had 
been carried in the creation of the 
noble viſcount, it was either expe- 


dient or proper in this manner to 


exert it. As to the firſt of theſe 
ints, their lordſhips would find, 
y an attention to the ancient pi 
tents of the peerage, that, from the 
reign of Edward III. to the time oi 
Henry VII. it was expreſsly ſtated, 
in every new patent of the creation 
of a peer, that ſuch creation ws 
made <vith the conſent of parliament; 
nor did a fingle inſtance occur, 
during the whole of this period, af 
any title being granted without the 
particular acquieſcence of the houſe 
of lords. After the reign of Hen- 
ry VII. the crown carried with 2 
cor ſiderably leſs reſtraining hand 
this exerciſe of the prerogative; 
and, during the latter zras, it had 
been generally regarded as an incor- 
teſtable and eſtabliſhed right. It 
appeared, however, that the antient 
N of the Britiſh conſtitution 
ad ſet boundaries to reſtrain thi 
exerciſe of the prerogative ; 
that formerly a legal diſability ws 
not the only circumſtance which 


might amount to a diſqualificatio 


for the peerage. 
Peerag Hy 
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His grace then proceeded to re- 
mark, that he was extremely appre- 
henſive, that the army would con- 
Gder the ad vancement of the foble 
viſcount to the peerage, as an inſult 
to themſelves, and that they would 
look, with indignation, upon a eir- 
cumſtance ſo impolitic and ſo dan- 
gerous, as that of heaping the high- 
eſt honours in a civil line, upon a 
perſon who had been degraded from 
all honours in a military line. Some 
inſinuations had been thrown out, 
reſpecting the deciſion of the court- 
martial, which, were far from being 
well grounded, When the court- 
martial took place, for the purpoſe 
of determining the criminality or 
the innocence of the noble viſcount, 
the times were not, as had been re- 
| preſented, remarkable for the pre- 
dominance of clamour, or of fac- 
tion. On the contrary, the king- 
dom was engaged in a juſt and ne- 
ceſſary war; in a war of which the 
ſucceſſes were at once glorious and 
decifive. Animated by the triumph 
of their fleets and armies over the 
enemy, in every quarter of the 
globe, the people, far from being 
rent.aſunder by animoſity and party- 
rage, were united in their zealous 
Wiſhes for the proſecution of hoſti- 
lities, which led, on our fide, to 
conqueſt, honour, and national proſ- 
perity. 
The duke then adverted to the 
circumſtances, which attended the 
behaviour of Lord Sackville at the 
battle of Minden, an action in which 
his grace was himſelf preſent. He 
obſerved, that their lordſhips were 
not ignorant, that the noble viſcount 
reſted a conſiderable part of the vin- 
dication of his behaviour, at the 
battle of Minden, upon the ſup- 
poſed exiſtence of a riking varia- 
tion, in the orders delivered from 
prince Ferdinand to the commander 
of the cavalry, It was underſtood, 


1782. 


that the firſt order was, that the ca- 
valry ſhould advance; and the ſe- 
Gand. that tbe Briti/h cavalry ſhould 
advance. Yet, even under theſe 
ſuppoſed contradictory orders, the 
ſpirit of either order was, that the 
noble lord ſhould advance; and, 
certainly, the diftance being ſhort, 
he enjoyed n ſufficient ſpace of time 
for obedience to his inſtructions 
Lord Southampton, who delivered 
one of the meſlages, was now pre- 
ſent in the houſe; and it ſhou 
ſeem, that he had no choice, on this 
occalion, but to acknowledge, either 
that he did not properly deliver ſuch 
orders to the noble viſcount, or that 
the noble viſcount, having properly 
received them, neglected to obey 
them, But whatever difficulties 


might have ariſen, during the en- 
deavours to determine exactly 


how 
much time had actually been loſt, 
in conſequence of the non- compli- 
ance of the noble viſcount with the 
orders Which he received, his grace 
ſaid, that he could with much faci- 
liry have ſolved, what all the wit- 
neſſes examined as to this point were 
not able poſitively to determine; If, 
as he was ſummened to appear upon 
the trial, his depoſition had been 
called for, he could have proved, 
becauſe he held all the while his 
watch within his hand, and ſeldom 
ceaſed to look at it, that the time 
loſt when the noble viſcount delayed 
to advance, under pretence, that, 
receiving ſuch contradictory orders, 
it was impoſſible for him to diſcover 


whether he ought to advance with 
the whole cavalry, or only with the 


Britiſh cavalry, was one hour and à 
half. It was, therefore, extreme! 
evident, that the noble lord had it 
in his power to have brought up the 
cavalry, from the diſtance of a mile 
and a quarter ; in con | 
which, by joizing in the battle, 
they * ght have rendered the victo- 
| ry 
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ry more brilliant and deciſive, But, 
before the arrival of this cavalry, 
the engagement was concluded, 
Such was the teſtimony, his grace 
ſaid, which, having had the honour 
to ſerve,' at the battle of Minden, 
under prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, he muſt have borne, if, being 
ſummoned, the members of the 
court-martial had thought proper to 
have examined him on the trial. 
Under ſuch circumſtances, the noble 
viſcount could have little reaſon to 
complain of the ſentence of the 
court-martial, of the orders which 
followed, or of the loſs of his com- 
miſſion, | | 

His grace alſo maintained, - that 
the noble lord could have no juſt 


- claim to any promotion on account 


his ſervices as American ſecre- 


tary. He had, indeed, accepted of 


that / office, at a time, when, per- 
haps, no perſon living but himſelf 
could have ſubmitted to the pain 
and the diſgrace of filling it ; when 
/ Great Britain had ſcarcely a ſingle 
inch of an external territory which 
ſhe. could call her own ; when not a 
ſingle chance preſented itſelf for 
our reducing the colonies to obe- 
dience ; when every hope was fled ; 
and when calamities, ruſhing upon 
calamities, had plunged us in de- 
ſpair. Theſe were the circumſtances 
under which the noble viſcount came 
into office; and it might, indeed, 
be admitted, that he had been ſafh- 
ciently adventurous, in undertakin 
the management of affairs, with 


which all others ſeemed uninclined 


to intermeddle. But as he had not 
proſpered in his endeavo rs, as he 
had ſecured no advantage what- 
ſoever for the public, but had left 
them in a fituation more ignomi- 
nious and unfortunate than that in 
which he found them, he could not 
make the {lighteſt claims upon his 
country for either thanks or appro- 
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bation; and had abundant reaſon ty 
be aſtoniſhed at his good luck, that, 
having nearly filled up the whols 
meaſure of our diſtreſs, atid, too 
probably, torn aſunder Great Bri. 
tain from America, he ſhould na 
only eſcape from all inquiries with 
impunity, but even be rewarded by 
an advancement to the dignity of 
the peerage. © | 

In the courſe of the debate, the 
earl of Southampton ſeemed inclin. 
ed to vindicate the proceedings of 
the court-martial, in the caſe ot the 
noble lord who was the ſubject & 


the preſent motion ; but he declined T 
entering into any circumſtantial nar- ſupp 
ration of facts reſpecting the battle and 
of Minden. The earl of Shelburne ham 
- ſupported the motion; and obſery- mon 
ed, that there was a ſtriking inſtance of ] 
of the interference of the parli- cello 
ment, in oppoſition to the impro latte 
exerciſe of the prerogative with hard 
reſpe& to the creation of peers, 27 
in the allegations of incompetency "I 
againſt the earl of Bedford, in the * 
ſeventeenth year of the reign of that 
Henry the Fourth; nor was their = 
interference leſs manifeſt, when, in ad 
the Sixteenth year of the reign ol — 
Henry the Sixth, they objected to _ 
a creation for no other reaſon hut "a 
becauſe they conſidered it as unne- . 105 
ceſſary. Another memorable exau- e 
ple of the oppoſition of the houſe _ 
of lords againſt the improper ad- * 
vancement of perſons to the peer Wl. T 
g age, was exhibited in the caſe of the m4 
duke of Buckingham, the favourite a 
of James I. and Charles I. Who wi ge 
repreſented, in one of the articles . 
of impeachment x him, a wy 
having criminally adviſed his ſove- as" 
reigns to augment, by freſh crew Wl. | 
tions, the number of the nobles of the , wi 
realm. It could not, indeed, rev — 
ſonably be queſtioned, but that the fab 
parliament had a right, in a varit TR 


of caſes, to complain againſt, 
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o endeavour to oppoſe, the immo- 
terate and detrimental exerciſe of 
the prerogative, in the advancement 
0 the peerage of individuals unwor- 
thy to enjoy a rank ſo full of dig- 
pity, of conſequence, and honour. 
The prerogative of creating peers 
could not be veſted in the crown for 
any other purpoſe, than the ad- 


people, and in the moment of its 
departure from this important end, 
it ought to meet with the conſtitu- 
tional oppoſition of parliament. 

The motion was alſo vigorouſly 
ſupported by the earl of Derby, 
and by the marquis of Rocking- 
ham; but was oppoſed by lord Stet- 
mont, lord Walfingham, the earl 
of Denbigh, - and the lord-chan- 


latter, that it was an intolerable 
hardſhip, that the ſentence of the 
court-martial ſhould be brought for- 
ward, in order to convert it-into a 
ſecond ground of crimination ; and 
that the houſe. ſhould be adviſed, 
in oppoſition to their uſual juſtice, 
to ſanctify, confirm, and even ag+ 
viavate the ſentence of the court- 
martial, without having before them 
erery particle of the caſe, . It was 
the uſual practice of that houſe, in 
caſes where inquiries were thought 
neceſſary, firſt to inveſtigate. the 
point in queſtion with coolneſs, de- 
liberation, and impartiality ; to ſtate 
the charge; to liſten attentively to 
the defence; and ultimately to 
ground their proceedings upon the 
aſcertainment of a ſeries of facts, 
of which the formal depoſition was 
immediately before them. But this 
could not now be {aid to be the caſe. 
It was alſo evident, that the orders, 
ſuperadded to the ſentence of the 
court-martial, were cruelly unjuſti- 


mination whereon the former ne- 
der was deſigned to reſt, The mi - 


DDr 


vancement of the proſperity of the 


cellor. It was maintained by the 


table, and carried to a ground of: 
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niſters, who had aſſumed the liberty. 


of recommending to the ſovereign 
the publication of ſuch extraor- 
dinary orders, were guilty of hav- 
ing driven the crown into the per- 
petration of an act of violent in- 
juſtice; an act, which ſtrove to fix 
upon the noble viſcount a ſtigma 
more indelible and ſevere, than any 
which was conveyed againſt him 
either in the charge or in the ſen- 
tence. The charge proceeded to 
accuſations which- were capital in 
their nature, Of theſe the noble 
viſcount was acquitted by the court- 
martial, the members of which had, 
with particular eireumſpection, tied 
down the ſentence to a deſcription 
of criminality leſs aggravated 1n its 


kind, and amounting ſolely to a 4%½ 


obedience of orders From what. a 
variety of cauſes, not bordering on 


the extremes of guilt, and frequent - 


ly not in the leaſt involved in it, 
might diſobedience of orders be diſ- 
covered to originate? On ſome par- 
ticular occaſions, a diſobedience” 
orders, ſo far from meriting a'pus 
mſhment, might entitle the perſon 
diſobeying to praiſe and rewards. 
Diſobedience of orders might ariſe 
from inadvertency, from incompe- 
tency of judgment, or from an ig- 
norance of the military profeſſion. 
And would any man ſeriouſly con- 
tend, that an officer, falling under 
either of theſe predicaments, would 
deſerve to be covered with ſo much 
diſgrace as was now attempted to 
be heaped upon the noble viſeount. 
The chancellor concluded by re- 
marking, that he hoped their lord- 
ſhips would conſult the dictates of 
their wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and 
humanity ; and, as the natural re- 
ſult of thoſe dictates, reject a mo- 
tion which militated ſo violently 
againſt them. N 


The motion was rejected by 3 


But a 


majority of 93 againſt 28. 
f F. 2 J proteſt 
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proteſt was entered, ſigned by nine 
peers, in which the ſentence, and 
the public orders, were 2 
ſtated, and in which they declared, 
that they could not look upon the 
railing to the peerage a perſon ſo 
circumſtanced, in any other light, 
than as a meaſure fatal to the inter- 
eſis, as well as to the glory of the 
crown; and to the dignity of that 
bouſe, inſulting to the memory of 
the late ſovereign, and likewiſe to 
every ſurviving branch of the il- 
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luſtrious houſe of Brunſwick ; Ten 
pugnant to every principle of mil. 
tary "diſcipline, and directly con- 


trary to the maintenance of the 
honour of that houſe, and to tha 
honour which has for ages been 
the glorious characteriſtic of the 
Britiſh nation, and which, as fa 
as could depend on them, they 
found themſelves called upon, 10 
more by duty than inclination, 9 
tranſmit pure and unſullied to pol. 
terity.“ 
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Debate, in the Houſe of Commons, relative to the Mutiny Ad. Remark: a 


the Promotion of. General Arnold in 


P. X. 


the Britiſh Service, Motion made by 


: 
7 
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9 
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* 
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General Burgoyne, that an Amendment ſhould be made in the Mutiny-ubl, 
in order to render it practicable for him to be brought to Trial. The Motion 
. evithdrawn. Debate on a renewed Motion of Mr. Fox, relative to lle 


Miſmanagement of the Affairs of the Navy. 


O*® the 19th of February, a 
debate took place, in the 


Houſe of Commons, relative to the 
Mutiny- act, in conſequence of a 
motion made by the ſecretary at 
wür. It was obſerved by that gen- 
tleman, that the act for the puniſh» 
ment of mutiny and defertion was 
hitherto ſo limited in its power, 
that, although it- inveſted the crown 
with the important right of making 
articles of war, it did not take the 
proper cognizance of ſome military 
crimes committed within the domi- 
nions of Great Britain, and parti- 
cularly in the iſlands of Jerſey, 
Guernſey, Alderney, Sark, and 
Man. For offences perpetrated in 
thoſe parts againſt the martial law, 
no puniſhment as yet extended: to 
either life or limb: a circumſtance 
which had eſcaped the general at- 
tention, until the trial of lieutenant- 
governor Corbett, when it was diſ- 


. OT 1 

covered, that na military act d 
lit, committed on the iſland d nn 
erſey, was puniſhable with death; and 
and the utmoſt penalties which could pro 


be inflicted, on deliquencies of thu 
nature, amounted only to diſmiſhon. 
But it muſt be admitted, that no 
place ovght to prove a ſhelter, from 
the ſtroke of juſtice, to cowards and 
to traitors. Imprefſed with thu 
idea, he, therefore, begged leave u 
propoſe. to the houſe, that a clauſs 
mould be added to the mutiny- ad. 


\ 
for the pu ſe of puniſhing with Caſe 
death all eos who might, hereab ſery 
ter, either deſert to the enemy, à Ker 
any time, or fly from them in tht H add 
day of battle, or ſhamefully ſurret: Wh |. 
der their military truſt, or gie trac 
any fortreſs, town, citadel, or in 
committed to cheir charge, or ab Wh bad 
and encourage others: to Dec nor 
guilty of the like crimes and milde- Wh na. 


ied 


iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, Al- 
derney, Sark, and Man, as well as 
every other part of the dominions 
belonging to his mayeſty, 

Mr. Burke declared, that he 
ſhould not agree to the amendment 
propoſed by the ſecretary at war, 
until he perfectly underſtood its 
meaning; and knew the length to 
which it was reſolved to carry it. 
Reformations of any kind, he ſaid, 
eame with an aukward grace from 
the preſent miniſters, who, as poli- 
tical delinquents, a ed deter- 
mined never to reform/themſelves. 
To heap rewards upon the coward 
and the traitor, and yet make laws 
to puniſh puſillanimity and perfi- 
diouſneſs, was ſo ridiculous an 1n- 
conſiſtency, that it could only pro- 
roke laughter, if the reſult of it 
did not render it a theme for indig- 
nation and abhorrence. A recom- 
penſe was now at hand, for every 
kind of guilt whieh either ſeemed, 
or really proved ſerviceable to the 
wretched views of an abandoned 
miniſtry ; and preferments, honours, 
and creations, were multiplied; in 
proportion to the diſgrace and cala- 
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bs mity with which the nation had 
1 been overwhelmed. As à return 
no for the decline of power, opulence, 
1 and commerce, the nation had been 
bi amuſed with augmentations of the 
" peerage, and with the advancement 
i 0 ot obnoxious individuals to the 
5 higheſt dignities of the realm. 
Gi Mr. Burke then adverted to the 
af caſe of general Arnold ; and ob- 
| 5 ſerved, that the clauſe, which the 
1 ſecretary at war was ſo anxious to 
— add to the mutiny- act, would ſcarce- 
ly operate as an incentiye to this ex- 
vl traordinary convert, to perſevere 
" kh the diſcharge of duties, which 
be bad but little, unleſs it were their 
7 novelty, to recommend them. No 
he man could venture to deny, that 
wh Mr, Arnold had accepted of a com · 
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mand from thoſe who were called 
rebels; that he had received from 
them his pay; and had proved 

faithleſs to the truſt which they re- 
poſed in him: thus becoming, in 
the full meaning of the expreſſion, 
a rebel to rebels. Could it be ſe- 
riouſly believed, that ſuch a perſon 
either merited a fingle grain of con- 
fidence, or. would be worked upon, 
by any laws whatever, to ſerve with 
ſtrict fidelity the people and the 
ſovereign againſt whom he was be- 
fore in arms, and to whom he fled, 


in the very midſt of acts of treache- 


ry to the ſtates whoſe cauſe he had 
deſerted? A promotion of conſe- 
quence in the Britiſh army had, 
however, been beſtowed upou this 
man, whoſe conduct had been marked 
by glaring ſtrokes of cruelty and 
perfidiouſneſs, and which had fur- 
niſhed an indubitable proof, that he 
who would, on one fide, have ſa- 
erificed an army, was too dangerous 
2 man to be entruſted with the com- 
mand of troops belonging to the 
oppoling party, But with the ſame 
prodigal hand with which great mi- 
litary honours were ſcattered, with- 
out diſtinction, at leaſt as much up- 
on the worthleſs as the worthy, civil 
dignities and preferments, of the firſt 
conſequence in the nation, were be- 
ſtowed on men, much more conſpi- 
cuous for their good fortune than 
their merit, and ſome of whom had 
no inconſiderable ſhare in the pro- 
motion of thoſe meafures, which 
tended to the diſgrace and ruin of 
their country. 

Mr. Fox alſo made ſome remarks 
relative to the caſe of general Ar- 


nold, and to the advancement of 


Lord George Germain to the peer- 
age. With reſpect to the former, 
he ſaid, that he felt confiderable 
apprehenſions when he heard, that 
this convert from the Americans 
had been promoted to the rank of 

F 3 bris 
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brigadier-general ; but when read- 
ing a Gazette, publiſhed ſoon after 
this extraordinary event, he diſco» 
vered, with how unbounded a free- 
dom, the ſame character diſperſed 
his panegyrics, and ſcattered his 
abuſe and cenſure, upon thoſe Bri- 
tiſh officers whom he preſumed to 
make the objects either of the one 
or of the other, he felt a different 
and a new ſenſation 3 and he ſhud- 
dered at the predicament in which 
His gallant countrymen ſtood, when, 
in their military capacity, they were 
marked out, without meriting fo ig- 
nominious a degradation, for either 
the applauſe or the reproaches of 
general Arnold. Being little accuſ- 
tomed to regard military men in a 
light favourable to the principles of 
the canſtitution, he had, hitherto, 
conſidered them with fear and jea- 
louſy; but they were now become 
much Jeſs objects of his apprehen- 
ſion than of his pity. However, 
as ſuch officers as general Arnold 
were employed, the amendment to 
the mutiny-bill, propoſed by the 
ſecretary at war, might be very ne- 
ceſſary. As Mr. Arnold, in the 
character of an American officer, 
had treacherouſly abandoned the 
commgnd with which he was en- 
truſied, and as he was now reward- 
ed with an active military promo» 
tion in the Britiſh ſervice, he might 
not improbably proceed hereafter to 
fimilar tranſgreſſions, and ſacrifice 
our own troops for lucre to the ene- 
my. Hence might originate the 
ee amendment for the mutiny- 

ill; unleſs, perhaps, it took its 
riſe from a recollection of the battle 
of Minden, and the circumſtances 
which attended a late advancement 
to a ſeat in the firſt aſſembly of the 
legiſlature. After ſome farther de- 
pate, the amendment, propoſed by 
the ſecretary at war, was agreed to 


by the houle, 


By the mutity-bill, no officer i 
liable to be tried for any offenc 
committed more than three yean 
prior to the iſſuing of the warm 
for ſuch trial. When this claus 
came to be read, general Burgoyre 


moved, that the following word 


ſhould be.added as an amendment: 
« Lieutenant-general Burgoyne on. 


Pl excepted, who, by being a pri. 
0 


ner under the convention with the 
enemy, and engaged to the enemy 
by a ſpecial parole, has been pre. 
cluded from taking his trial within 
the term of three years.” The ge. 
neral obſerved, that it was not poſſ- 
ble that the military. law, under it 
preſent powers of extenſion, could 
reach him for any delinquencies, of 
which he might have been ſuppoſed 
guilty, during the campaign which 
cloſed with the convention of Sar 
toga. But, from the day of his re 
turn to England, he had courted, 
provoked, and purſued, by all the 
means within his power, an inquiry 


relative to every particular of hy 


conduct throughout the whole of 
that campaign. He was ſtill ar- 
dently deſirous of being brought to 
a trial, and that the fulleſt inveſt 
gation of his military conduct in 
America ſhould take place ; and 
that it might be effected by a 
act of parliament on purpoſe, 
other means were inſufficient. 
The motion, for a particular ex. 


ception in the limitation clauſe d 


the mutiny- act, in the caſe of ge 
neral Burgoyne, was oppoſed even 
by that gentleman's friends, as 8 
dangerous precedent, Very high 
compliments, however, were 
ſtowed upon the general in the 
courſe of the debate: but it was ob 
ſerved by Mr. Dunning, that the 
clauſe, as propoſed by Mr, Bur- 
goyne, would fall extremely ſho! 
of that efficacy to which he meant 
that it ſhauld reach. No power 
* fo 
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x hat ioe ver, not even the omnipo- 
tence of parliament, could place the 
general within the conſideration of 
the mutiny-bill, He had exceeded 
the time preſcribed by it, and no 
reference could bring him back 
within the cognizance of the law, 
He, therefore, hoped, that his ho- 
nourable friend would withdraw a 
motion, which eould not, conſiſtently 
with any legal principle, take place 
as to himſelf, whoſe capture hap- 
pened in 1777, and who was cer- 
tainly not amenable to a trial, after 
the expiration of three years from 
that period. | 

The following day ' another de- 
bate took place, on the miſmanage- 
ment of the affairs of the navy in 
the year 1781, in conſequence of 
a motion made by Mr. Fox, ſimilar 
to one that he had formerly made, 
anc. of which we have already given 
an account ; but which he now re- 
newed, in order that it might ſtand 
recorded upon the journals of the 
houſe ; which was not the caſe be- 
tore, the motion having been nega- 
tived in a committee. It was his 
wiſh, he ſaid, not merely to con- 
vince the nation, and all the powers 
of Europe, but alfo to deliver down 
to poſterity, an authentic evidence 
ot the fact, that after a year, during 
the courſe of which the naval opera- 
tions of Great Britain were wretched- 
ly planned, and fatally eonducted, ex- 
citing the aſtoniſhment of all man- 
kind, ſuch public virtue was ſtill 
remaining in the houſe of com- 


mons, that one of the repreſenta- 


tives of the people brought the par- 
ticulars of the miſmanagement of 


the earl of Sandwich, and his col- 


leagues, under the ſerious and de- 


liberate diſcuſſion of that aſſembly, 


and that one hundred and eighty- 
three honeſt and independent mem- 
bers, awakened to a full ſenſe of 
What was owing to their conſtitu- 
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ents and to their country, with noble 
and unſullied patriotiſm, ſupported 
the motion, for the purpoſe of re- 
ſolving, that they were not blind to 
that which all the world conſidered 
with ſurprize, if not with indigna- 
tion. Indeed, at a period leſs pro- 


fligate and corrupt than the preſent, 


adminiſtration would not have dared 
to keep the earl of Sandwich in his 
place, for even a ſingle day, after 
the laſt diviſion upon the motion, 
which was now again brought be- 
fore the houſe. In better times, a 
minority like that which had. ap- 
peared on that diviſion, would have 
had all the. effect of a majority. 
But the miniſters now carried things 
with ſo imperious and inſolent a 
hand, that they ſcrupled not to fly 
in the face of the people. That 
the bulk of tho kingdom regarded 
the miniſterial conduct of the firſt 


lord of the admiralty with indigna- 


tion and abhorrence, could not be 
doubted by thoſe who ſeriouſly 
conſicered of whom the minority, 
on that memorable occaſion, were 
formed ; a, minority which abſo- 
lutely declared the real ſenſe of the 
people, and were equal to the fulleſt 
evidence, that it was the general 
ſenſe of the nation, that the affairs 
of the navy were ſhamefully miſ- 
managed by the miniſter of that de- 
partment, during the courſe of the 
ear 1781; and that he , ought 
immediately to be removed from 
the office of firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty. | 
In the courſe of the debate, ſome 
of the ſame particulars were di- 
cuſſed, reſpecting the management 
of the navy, which had been can+ 
vaſſed in the preceding debates z 
and of which, therefore, we ſhall 
not now make any repetition. But 
ſundry other topics were introduced, 
of which it way be proper that we 


ſhould take ſome notice. 
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It way contended by earl Nugent, 
on behalf of lord Sandwich, that 
the points of naval miſmanagement, 
alleged againſt that nobleman, were 
of ſuch a nature, that none could 
be conſidered as competent to decide 
upon them, who, to a perfect fami- 
harity with profeſſional and techni- 
cal practice, had not added a tho- 
rough knowledge of maritime af- 
fairs, and of the comparative im- 
portance of the different objects of 
the war. His lordſhip alſo main- 
- tained, that the noble earl, who pre- 
ſided at the board of admiralty, had 
diſcovered ſuch an active, indefati- 
gable, and fortunate attention to 
the execution of his duty, that he 
merited not the cenſure and reſent- 
ment, but the reſpect and approba- 
tion of his country. In particular, 
it was well known, that, at the pre · 
ſent period, the king's yards con- 
tained more timber, than they had 
been ſtocked with at any preceding 
epoch, ſince Great Britain became 
the miſtreſs of a navy. If the en- 
terprizes of our fleets were not 
crowned with ſuch ſucceſs as men 
of ſanguine hopes had been accuſ- 
tomed to expect, the circumftance 
ſhould be aſcribed ſolely to the 
Chance -of war, and to thoſe inter- 
ventions which the noble earl could 
not forefee, and for which conſe- 
quently he was not reſponſible. His 
lordſhip alſo earneſtly recommended 
unanimity to the houſe ; and wiſhed 
that the members of it, throwing 
aſide, upon the preſent occaſion, all 
unbecoming contention for places 
and for power, and too ſtrong a pro- 
penſity for cenſuring, where not a 
ground for finding fault exiſted, but, 
on the contrary, where there was 
much to praiſe, would ſtruggle to 
extinguiſh all diſſenſion; that they 
would act with the united force of 
the collected talents of the king- 
dom; and not increaſe, by violent 
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and ineffetual diſputes, the dan 
of a ſituation, which. cried aloud fat 
help from every quarter where it 
was poſſible to procure it. | 
General Conway defended the 


"motion ; and remarked, that there 
were occaſions, and the preſent was 


one of them, in which the unanj}- 
mity ſo much recommended, was an 
attainment of all others the leaſt to 
be defired. Thoſe who felt a vir. 
tuous anxiety, for the preſervation 
of their country, could not wiſh for 
unanimity under the preſent miniſ- 
try, who, with an infiexible and at- 
rocious perverſeneſs, ſtill proſecuted 
thoſe meaſures, which had reduced 
this country to the brink of ruin, 
Inder ſuch circumſtances, ynani- 
mity muſt become criminal, and 
contention was a virtue. At the 
preſent alarming and diſgraceful pe- 
riod, it was the duty of every honeſt 
man, not to coaleſce with the mi- 
niſters, but ta oppoſe them. Poli. 
tical unanimity ſhould be ſuppreſſt 
until the eſtabliſhment of thoſe poli- 
tical ſyſtems, in which wiſdom, for- 
titude, and juſtice, might prevail, 
and lead the nation back to its ha- 
bitual ſplendor, proſperity, and ho- 
nour. Unanimity had often been 
recommended in that houſe ; and on 
ſome of theſe occaſions, even the 
advocates of the preſent miniſtry 
had ventured to mention the admi- 
niſtration of the earl of Chatham, 
But was it poflible, that men of an) 
claſs could have forgotten, the wide 
and the amazing difference between 
the aſpect of the preſent times, and 
the complexion of thoſe under the 
oy ry and ſucceſsful admi- 
niſtration of that great ſtateſman ? 
Then, indeed, had unanimity ariſen 
to its utmoſt height, The gallant 
efforts of our fleets and armies were 
crowned with victory: freſh territo- 
ries were added to the dominions of 
the empire ; the vigour and the ex- 
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tent of commerce increaſed beyond 


the precedent of __ former epoch 
in the annals of the Engliſh hiſtory ; 


and the nation roſe, at the conclu- 


ſion of a glorious war, to the enjoy - 
ment of uninterrupted peace, of 
opulence, felicity, and honour. But 
as to the preſent miniſtry, ſuch had 
been their miſconduct, their folly, 
and their obſtinacy, and ſuch the 

micious tendency of their mea- 
ſures, that the Britiſh empire was 
covered with ſhame and with miſ- 
fortune. | 

Sir Horace Mann ſpoke on the 
ſame fide of the queſtion, and de- 
clared it to be his opinion, that the 
board of admiralty might have ex- 
ered themſelves with much more 
yigour and effect, than they had 
hitherto diſcovered, in providing for 
the ſupport and the increaſe of our 
fleets; and that if they had co- 
operated to this important end, b 
all the means which fell within their 
raſp, the Britiſh navy would not 
— loſt that illuſtrious pre- emi- 
nence, which was, in former times, 
ſupported by the ſuperiority of its 
power, and by the frequency of its 
conqueſts. The unanimous opinion 
of perſons on the continent, from 
which, fir Horace ſaid, he had 
lately arrived, was, that the con- 
cerns of the marine of England 
were miſerably neglected. When 
he converſed abroad, in relation to 
this ſubject, with an imperial officer, 
the latter obſerved, that the Engliſh 
nation, in conſequence of thoſe fa- 
tal meaſures in which their miniſtry 
ſo obſtinately perſevered, was de- 
graded in the eyes of every foreign- 
er of ſenſe and — At 
former periods, the mere name of 
an Engliſhman procured a man re- 
ſpect abroad, and operated as pow- 
erfully as a letter of recommenda- 
tion; but, ſince the preſent ſyfiem 
of adminiſtration prevaited, fir Ho- 
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race ſaid, he had--bimſelf expe- 


rienced the melapcholy reverſe, 
= fg whole, he ſhould be a- 
ſhamed to return to his gonſtit 
without being able to Kurd them 
that he had voted in ſypport of che 
motion, for cenſuring the m 
ment of the affairs of the nary. 

Mr. William Pitt ſolemnly pro- 
teſted, that, in his heart and con- 
ſcience, he firmly believed, that the 
miniſter of the marine department 
bad been guilty of ſcandalous ne- 
glet in his attempts to ſuperintend 
the great buſineſs of the navy. In- 
deed, on this occaſion, but one ſin- 
cere opinion could exiſt ; and every 
member of the houſe, in ſpite of 
thoſe connexjons, thoſe intereſts, 
thoſe perſonal prejudices, and a va» 
riety of other motives, which often 
warped men's conduct within thoſe 
walls, muſt think alike concerning 
the miſmanagement ſo vilibly pre- 
dominant in all the meaſures of the 
board of admiralty. They wha 
properly attended to the papers on 
the table, muſt be compelled to de- 
clare, that nothing ſhort of the re- 
moval of the miniſter of the ma- 
rine department, from that poſt, 
which he was incapable of filing, 
either with credit to himſelf, or 
with advantage to his country, could 
retrieve the lat from ſhame and 
from misfortune. Thoſe who ex- 
amined, thoroughly and impartial- 
ly, into the particulars of the con- 

uct of the firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty, muſt confider him as one of 
the chief authors of the calamity 
and the diſgrace of this devoted 
country; as an obſtacle to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of irs proſperity and 
ſplendor, and as a dangerous miniſ- 
ter, the continuance of whoſe in- 
fluence muſt overwhelm the ſtate 
with irretrievable deſtruction. 

Lord Howe aſſerted, that the ſav- 
ings which wight have been made, 
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during a preceding eourſe of years, 
out of the ſums voted by parliament 
for the maintenance of ſeamen, 
amounted to four millions ſterling; 
with which money the board of 
-admiralty might bave conſtructed 
fifteen or twenty men of war of the 
line. The navy extraordinaries, for 
the preſent year, alſo ſurpaſſed, in 
an aſtoniſhing degree, and ſuch as 
could not juſtly be accounted for by 
any particularity of circumſtances, 
all thoſe of any former zra whatſo- 
ever. They were greater than in 
the laſt year by the enormous ſum 
of two hundred and fifty thouſand 

unde. It was certain, that, by 
judicious management, our flects 
might have been rendered more 
powerful and numerous ; and it was 
alſo manifeſt, that the men of war, 
of which Great Britain was actually 
poſſeſſed, were not employed for 
thoſe important and beneficial pur- 
poſes, to which it was the duty of 
the miniſter of the marine depart- 
ment to have applied them. 


The lord-advocate of Scotland 


vindicated. the earl of Sandwich; 
and entered into ſome minute dif. 
quiſitions reſpecting the conduct of 
the board of admiralty. Theſe 
were ridiculed, in a very ſarcaſtic 
manner, by Mr. Dunning ; who 
complimented the learned lord upon 
his exhibiting ſuch ſtriking evidence 
of his being equally a great lawyer 
and an accompliſhed ſeaman. The 
extreme accuracy and depth of his 
reſearches into maritime affairs muſt, 
Mr. Dunding ſaid, have aſtoniſhed 
the houſe : ſuch, indeed, were his 
nautical accompliſhments, that if, 
for any length of time, he ſhould 


continue on his courſe, improving . 


as rapidly towards the cloſe, of it 
as at the time of its. commence- 
ment, it would not prove at all 
ſurprizing, were he to gain and to 
deſerve the appellation of the fir 
great naval advocate of England, 
After a long debate, the motion was 
rejected, by a majority of 230 to 
217» ; 
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Debate on a Motion of General Conway, that an Addreſs ſhould be preſented 
by the Houſe of Commons to his Majeſty, beſeeching him to take into bis 
Conſideration the Calamities of the American var, and to adopt the proper 
Meaſuris for putting a flop to any farther Proſecution of it.” The Motion 
loft only by a ſingle Vote. The Budget 2 by the Minifter. Upward 
of 4 <venty-two M lions required for the Service of the Year 1782. 4 
Loan propoſed of Thirteen Millions Five Hundred Thouſand Pounds, Tht 


Miniſter's Requiſitions agreed to by the Houſe, 


HE ruinous tendency. of the 
American war was now ſo 
ſtiikingly apparent, that it became 
neceſſary for thoſe, who had a juſt 
ſenſe of the dangerous fituation of 
their country, who wiſhed well to 


its intereſts, or even to prevent its 


deſtruction, to exert their moſt vi- 


2 efforts to put an end to ſo 
atal a conteſt, Accordingly on the 
22d of February, a motion was 
made by general Conway, That 
an humble addreſs ſhould be pie- 
ſented to his majeſty, earneſtly im- 
ploring his majeſty, that, taking 
into his royal conſideration the 

many 
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many and great calamities which 
had attended the preſent unfortunate 
war, and the heavy burthens there - 
by brought on his loyal an q affection- 
ate people, he would be graciouſly 


pleaſed to liſten to the humble pray- 


er and advice of his faithful com- 
mons, that the war on the continent 
of North America might no longer 
be purſued for the impracticable 
purpoſe of reducing that country to 
obedience by force: and expreſſing 
their hope, that the earneſt deſire, 
and diligent exertion, to reſtore the 
public tranquillity, of which they had 
received his majeſty's moſt gracious 
aſſurances, might, by a happy recon- 
ciliation with the revolted colomes, 
be forwarded and made effectual; to 
which great end, his majeſty's faith- 
ful commons would be ready moſt 
chearfully ro give their utmoſl afſiſt- 
ance,” In the ſpeech by which he in- 
troduced this motion, the general aſk- 
ed, Whether it were poflible to avoid 
reprobating that horrid war, of 
which the characteriſtic features 
were cruelty and tyranny, and of 
which the-progreſs had been writ- 
ten in characters of blood? Could 
any man, who uttered the real ſen- 
timents of his heart, refrain from 
execrating thoſe hoſtilities, which 
had been the cauſe of the fruitleſs 
waſte of millions of the public trea- 
ſure, and of the loſs, more dreadfully 
irreparable, of thouſands of men 
who were the flower of the Britiſh 
fleets and armies ? That individual, 
who, having contemplated the pre- 
ſent ignominious and unfortunate 
fituation of affairs, could ſtill plead 
in favour of the proſecution of the 
war, muſt be a mere body without a 
ſoul; devoid of every feeling which 
Ugnifies mankind, and which places 
them above the level of the brute 


qcreation, He muſt be ſteeped in 


folly, and in barbarity, who, hav- 
ing traced the footſteps of this fran- 
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tic war, in all the violence of de ſo- 
lation, in the mercileſs demolition 
of towns, and in the murder of 
private families, in ſavage outrages 


through every quarter of America, 


and in the quick inereaſe of the in- 
terior calamities of this devoted 
iſland, would not with ardour wiſh 
for the return of reconciliation, and 
think that it was ſcarcely poſſible to 
buy it at too dear a price. All 
hopes of ſucceſs in the war, on the 
part of Great Britain, were now at 
an end. Notwithſtanding the in- 
ſidious repreſentations that had been 


made of the ſtate of affairs in Ame- 


rica, the fact was, that not a ſingle 
friend to the Britiſh government 
could be diſcovered, amongſt the 
inhabitants of North America, from 
one end of the country to the other. 
Whatever real friends there might 


have been to the Britiſh miniſter, 


they had been converted, by the 
depredations, the rapes, and the 
murders, of which the Britiſh troops 
had ſo frequently proved guilty, 
into malignant enemies, We had, 
indeed, at preſent, no object to con- 
tend for: tor if it could be admit- 
ted, for a moment, even for the 
ſake of argument, that it were poſ- 
fible we might conquer at the laſt, 
what benefits would repay the ſtrug- 
gle for the victory ? We ſhould then 
only gain a deſart, a country depo- 
pulated by the war, which our el. 
potiſm and barbarity, our avarice 
and ambition, our antipathy for 
freedom, and our paſſion for injuſ- 
tice, had kindled in her boſom, 
But all expectations of this kind 
were in the higheſt degree vain and 
abſurd ; though he had received in- 
telligence, the general ſaid, from a 

—— lately arrived from America. 
in whoſe veracity, experience, and 
diſcernment, he could implicitly 
confide, that the people of that 
country, although in arms againſt 


us, were ſtill anxious for the accom- 
pliſhment of peace. He was alſo 
aſſured, that certain individuals, at 
no conſiderable diſtance, were im- 
powered, on the part of the con- 
preſs, to treat with the miniiters of 
reat Britain, for the attainment of 
ſo eſſential an object. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances were not unknown to 
overnment; and a noble lord, who 
Fad lately retired from the office of 
ſecretary of ſtate for the American 
department, had been particularly 
applied to on this intereſting occa- 
fion, What rcaſon could the mi- 
niſters aſſign, why they had negle&- 
ed to improve this fin ular 6 val 
rage, and ſeemed to ſpurn at all 
ideas of negociatien ? Could it be 
poſſible, that a ſeries of ignomi- 
nious miſcarriages and defeats, had 
not yet operated as a cure for the in- 
human and deſtructive love of war? 
Such was the ſituation of the na- 
tion, that it behoved the miniſters 
to negociate for peace, almoſt on 
any terms. But as they had hither- 
to done nothing of this kind, it was 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary that the par- 
hament ſhould intertere, and put an 
immediate end to a war ſo calami- 
tous, ſo fatal, and ſo deſtructive. 
The motion was ſeconded by lord 
John Cavendiſh, who remarked, 
that the American war had been a 
war of malice and reſentment, with- 
out either dignity in its conduct, 
Ry in its object, or juſtice 
n its origin. It had been deſtruc- 
tive to Great Britain in all its con- 
ſequences, it had reduced us to the 
ignominious alternative of either 
laying down our arms, or perſiſting 
in a conflict, which muſt inevitably 
lead us to irrecoverable ruin. But 
though almoſt all men were con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of putting 
an end to this unhappy war, yet it 
was obſervable, that, during the 
whole of the preſent ſeſſion, the 
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miniſters had worded, - with ſuch 
artful circumſpection, their intims- 
tions to the houſe concerning the 
intended mode of proſecuting the 
war againſt America, that no man 
could diſcover. what their real ſen- 
timents were upon the ſubject. They 
ſeemed, however, determined to car- 
ry on the war in ſome mode cr 
other ; though the madneſs of their 
conduct, and their perſeverance in 
hoſtilities, of which even the ſuc- 
ceſſes were accompanied by diſaſters, 
would give a ſanction to the idea, 
that they ſuppoſed, in conformity 
to the ſentiment of the Greek poet, 
that the whole was not ſo much as 
the half; and that they ſtill deter- 
mined, "becauſe a portion of the 
Britiſh empire had been diſmem- 
bered, by the calamities of war, to 
try experiments, and to ſee whether 
an additional amputation might not 
impart freſh vigour to the mutilated 
remainder, But it was high time 
that the parliament ſhould interfere, 
and by an immediate application to 
the crown, prevent the farther pro- 
ſecution of theſe frantic projects. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis, the new ſe⸗ 
cretary of ſtate for the American 
department, now roſe, and declared, 
that peace with America was one of 
the firſt wiſhes of his heart; and 
that no perſon whatſoever could feel 
a more ſincere anxiety for the return 
of it than himſelf, It was not his 
opinion at any period, either before 
or after the commencement of the 
war, that force alone could have 
brought back the colonies to their 
obedience ; but. he had conceived, 
that ſuch judicious exertions of our 
fleets and armies in that quarter of 
the globe, as would have afforded a 
full protection to the friends of go: 
vernment, might have accelerat 
that reconciliation, for the accom- 
pliſhment of which all parties were 
lo exceedingly deſirous, That there 

| were 
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were numbers in America, who 
were attached to our cauſe, he 
could aſſert from indiſputable au- 
thority. There was reaſon to ima- 
gine, that the power of the ſword, 
with all its naturally expected effi- 
cacy, would not have more contri- 
buted to the re- union of America 
with Great Britain, than the abhor - 
rence and deteſtation, with which 
a very conſiderable part of the in · 


habitants of the former regarded the 
tyranny of the congreſs. 


oppreſſive 6 
As to the firſt mode of conducting 


the naval and military operations 


againſt America, he had been once 
of opinion that it was the moſt eli- 
gible; but he now conſeſſed, that 
he regarded it as abſalutely requi- 
lite to proſecute hoſtilities by ſuch 
means as were diffimilar from the 
paſt, A ſtriking change of circum- 
lances had taken place, and theſe 
of ccurſe demanded a change of 
meaſures, The war, now raging 
in America, was not ſo properly a 
war againſt the colonies, as with 
France, The American army was 
now led on by French generals, and 
incorporated with French troops. 
Not leſs, therefore, might it be con- 
ſidered as a. French war in America, 
than the laſt war had been regarded 
as a French war in Germany. 


order to obtain with America, 


we muſt vanquiſh the French. A: 


ccnqueſt of this nature would ine- 
vitably root out the faction now pre- 
valent in that unhappy country; a 


faction, which had continued in re- 
ſiſtance to the government of this 


kingdom, either from motives of 
ambitiof 


= — was leſs 1 
than the party of the loyaliſts, ap- 
peared from advices: received from 
the moſt reſpectable authorities. 
However, at the preſent juncture, 
adminiſtration were conſcious of the 


In 


rom a. diſlike to mo- 
narchy. That this faction, how-- 
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neceſſity of contracting the ſcale of 
war in North America; and for the 
truth of this aſſertion, the houſe 
need not depend on the mere decla- 
rations of the ſervants of the crown. 
They might diſcover, from the ar- 
my eſtimates which were lying on 
the table, that though the nation 


had experienced a ſevere calamity, 


in coniequence of the capture of 
the army in Virginia under carl 
Coruwallis, yet no intention had 
been conceived of ſending out freſh 
military forces in order to replace it. 
No man, who reflected on this eie - 
cumſtance, could entertain a doubt, 
but that it was tho real deſign of ad- 
miniſtration to draw into a narrow 
cmnpaſs the future operations of the 
war againſt the colonies, The re- 
verſe happened after the convention 
of Saratoga. The loſs of our army, 
on o_ — > 7 occaſion, = * 
moſt immediately repaired, and the 
military eſtimates. increaſed in their 


amount, rtionably to the miſ- 
fortune which had given riſe to the 
alarming diminution. of our military 


force. Thus, equally after the cap» 
ture at Saratoga, and after the ſur- 

reader at Yorktown, the mini ſtry 
diſcovered: by the eſtimates, that, in 
the firſt inſtance, they were deter- 


mined 1 the ſame extended 


ground of war; and, in the ſecond, 
to reduce it within a ſmaller circle. 
He knew not that any overtures had 
been made relative to paciſication; 
and. he was confident, that all his 
felow-miniſters aſſented to the idea, 
that re- union with America was de- 
voutly to be wiſhed for; and that, 
in this laudable diſpoſition, they 
would attend 72 — which 
might appear ufficient weight 
—— —— to deſerve their no- 
tice, But as to the motion now be- 
fore the houſe, it only tended to en- 
feeble and to impede the efforts of 
the executive power to obtain, by 
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with his uſual wit 
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proper means, the re-eſtabliſhment 
of that peace which was ſo ardently 
deſired. 

The ſpeech of the new American 
ſecretary was — Mr. Burke 


He remarked, that the obſervations 
of the right honourable gentleman 
had convinced him, that he was, in 
the ſtricteſt meaning of the expreſ- 
ſions, the miniſterial heir, the ſuc- 
ceſſor, and the reſiduary legatee, of 
that noble viſcount, who, quittin 

his political life, had now ceaſed 
from an exiſtence in the ſecretary- 


ſhip of ſtate for the American de- 


partment. He had entered into full 
poſſeſſion of all the parliamentary 
doctrines, the qualities, the antipa- 
thies, the reſentments, and the ob- 
ſlinate adherence to every former 
and deſtructive plan, for which the 
meaſures of his noble predeceſſor 
were ſo particularly and fo fatally 
conſpicuous. Theſe aflets were, un- 


doubtedly, a mine of wealth; yet 


far from inexhauſtible ; and, there- 
fore, it behoved this freſh inheritor 
to beware of prodigality , nor waſte, 
for fear of fatal conſequences, the 
treaſure which had ſo fortunately 
devolved to him. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman was, doubtleſs, 
an old member converted into a 

oung miniſter ; yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the metamorphoſis, he was ſo 
truly the ſame thing in the ſame 
place, that juſtly might it be ſaid 
of him, Alter et idem naſcitur. That 
no difference ſhould exiſt between 


ſuch celebrated miniſterial charac- 


rers, could ſcarcely prove a matter 
of aſtoniſhment to thoſe who recol- 
lected that he ſtudied, not merely at 


the feet of Gamaliel, but abſolutely 


in contact with him; and that, hav- 
ing ſerved an apprenticeſhip to the 
American war, a war at leaſt pro- 
ductive of one new ſtateſman, and 
moſt amazingly fertile in the growth 


eloquence. 


of new. peers, he could ſcarcely 


avoid dehvering the ſentiments of 
the noble viſcount, by whoſe fide, 
he, for a length of time, was 

nerally ſeated, Being of the cater. 
pillar ſpecies, he had remained 
within the ſoft and filken folds of an 
extremely valuable employment; till, 


having burſt his ligaments, he flut- 


tered torth the miniſter of the day: 
an inſet, as to exteriors, tranf. 
formed ; but, inwardly, and at 
heart, the ſame, As to the late ſe- 
cretary, he appeared uniformly to 
have deceived both himſelf and the 
nation. He had been ſo wedded to 
the preſent, unnatural, mad, and 
unavailing conflict with our injured 
and exaſperated fellow-ſubjects, that 
he had conſtantly amuſed himſelf 
with fanguine expectations of ſuch 
deciſive victories, as muſt abſolutely 
have brought it to a concluſion, at 
once glorious and beneficial to Great 


Britain, and ignominious and humi- - 


liating to the colonies,” On this ex- 
travagant deluſion had: he feaſted his 
imagination, even at the diſgraceful 
period when the. captivity of earl 
Cornwallis, and the troops under 
his command, became abſolutely in- 
evitable : and his right honourable 
ſueceſſor appeared to be haunted by 
ſimilar phantoms of the brain. 
Mr. Burke afterwards proceeded, 
in a more ſerious and dire& manner, 
to defend the motion of general 
Conway; and he obſerved, that if 
the miniſtry, relinquiſhing - thoſe 
arts, by which they uſually attempt- 
ed to impoſe upon the houſe, would 
candidly declare the real ſentiments 
and feelings of their hearts, they 
muſt confeſs, that the inhabitants of 
the colonies, in arms againſt Great 
Britain, whom- they had ventured 
to repreſent as 'a contemptible ban- 
ditti, were men; men, in the no- 
bleſt ſignification of the word; who, 
having armed for the defence. of 
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their invaded rights and liberties, 

would either peu in the cauſe, or 

never ſheathe the ſword, until they 

ſhould have carried into full accom- 

pliſhment the purpoſe of their draw- 

ingit. Indeed, who was there who 

could ſeriouſly venture to aſſert, that 

perſeverance 1n this unequal conflict 

with America was not the height of 
madnefs, the frantic act of abſolute 

deſpair ? It behoved the 1 

li behoved the people AF. 

wich firmneſs to inſiſt, that this de 

ſtructive war ſhould inſtantly be re- 

liaquiſhed, Were we ſo infatuated 

as to precipitate ourſelves, without. 
a ſtruggle to eſcape, into the gulf 
of ruin? Nothing could now ſave 
vs but putting an immediate end to 
the American war; to effectuate 
this was the obje& of the preſent 
motion; and it ſhould therefore meet 
vith his warmeſt ſupport, _ 

Mr. Adam oppoſed the motion, 
and afſerted, that a concurrence in 
it would not only be unprecedented, 
but impolitie and dangerous in the 
extreme, It would amount to an 
abſolute interference of the legiſla- 
tive with the executive power ; an 
interference repugnant to the great 
principles of the conſtitution, It 
ſhould alſo be remembered, that no 
revolution in the national affairs 
could juſtify a public declaration, 
that the calamities which ſurround- 
ed us had rendered us incapable of 
continuing the war. Avowals of 
this alarming nature amounted to a 


into an impotent inferiority, by ſea 
and land, to thoſe combined and 
formidable powers which were in 
arms for our deſtruction. Remarks 
ſo injudicious could only ſerve to 
link us in the eſtimation of all the 
ſtates of Europe, and would even 
render our enemies leſs inclined 
"Cans than they were at pre- 
ut. 


confeſſion, that we were plunged 
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The motion was alſo oppoſed by 
lord North, by the paymaſter of 
the forces, and by the ſecretary at 
war ; but was vigorouſly ſupported 
by Mr, Fox, and ſeveral other geh- 
x" En20% On a divifion, there ap- 
peared for the motion 193, and 
againſt it 194. Thus was it rejected 
only by a ſingle vote; ſo that though 
the oppoſition had not carried their 
point, they had nearly obtained a 
victory ; and little doubt could be 
entertained of the {pecdy downfal 
of the miniſtry. Accordingly Mr. 
Fox immediately gave notice, that 
the queſtion reſpecting the farther 
proſecution of the American war, 
would be brought before the houſe 
again, in another form, in the courſe 
of a few days. 1 
After this debate, ſome alterca- 
tion aroſe. between lord North and 
colonel Barre, relative to the time 
of opening the budget; and ſeveral 
expreſſions, which were made uſe of 
by the miniſter, reſpecting the colo- 


nel, occaſioned him to be called to 


order by the ſpeaker, who declared” 
that his lordſhip's words were high- 
ly diſorderly. The miniſter there- 
upon made ſome conceſſions, which 
were accepted by the colonel as a 
ſufficient apology, and thus the af- 
fair terminated. | 8 
The 25th of the month was the 
day fixed by the miniſter, and ac- 
ceded to by the houſe; for opening 
what is called the budget ; and on 
that day his lordſhip ſtated the yea; - 
ly accounts of the nation, conſiſting 


of the ſeveral heads of ſupply, ana 


ways and means, as well thoſe ex- 
iſtivg as thoſe projected, in order to 
ſhew how they both ſtood, and as 


a ground of A for pro- 
poling a loan, for the ſervice of the 


current year. He accompanied his 
ſtatement of the ſeveral] amounts 
with explanations, as to the cauſes 
of their exceeding, or falling ſhove. | 
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of the expences of the preceding 
year for the fame ſervices. He be- 
gan with the navy, and ſtated the 
vote of 100,000 ſeamen and their 
wages, the vote of the ordinary ex- 

tices of the navy, the vote for 

uilding ſhips, for repairs, and other 
extra works, and the ſeveral votes 
exiſting or projected, the amount of 
which had been applied to the dif- 
charge of the navy debt. The 
whole of the ſupply, already' voted 
for the navy, he ſtated to amounr 
to upwards of eight millions. 
In the ſame manner he then re- 
cited all the ſupply, granted and 
to be granted, for the army ſervice, 
the total of which exceeded fever 


millions. He next recited the fe- 


veral votes for the ordnance ſervice, 
to pay off exchequer bilts, and for 
miſcellaneous ſervices exiſting or 
projected, arguing upon each, and 
making the ſupply required for the 
year to amount to upwards of twen- 
ty-wwo millions. His lordſhip having 


—_— r a 


finiſhed the head of ſupply, went 
into a ſimilar explanation of the 
ways and means, and recapitulatet 
hy amount of fn land tax, the 
malt, mum, cyder, and perry. 
what was likely to be the url 
the ſinking fund, and to reſult from 
other ways and means that were to 
be expected. He then compatel 
the amount of the ways and mean 
with the amount of the ſup 
and informed the houſe, that it 
would be neceſſuty he ſhould pro- 
ffe a loan of thirteen millions fire 
undred thouſand pounds, which 
would leave a ſurplus of cighty-tw 
chouſand pounds, over and abort | 
the ktiown exigencies of the year, 
After this he went into a diſcuſſion 
of the terms of the loan, and the 
manner in which it was to be 
ciated, An unititereſting debate df 
ſome length then took place, af. 
ter which the miniſter's prope 
fitions were agreed to by t 
houſe. | 
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P. XII. 


A ſecond Motion made by General Conway, againſt any farther P 80 i 


the American War. The Motion agreed to by the 


A — Ad 


dreſs preſented to the Xing. His Majeſty's Anſeer. A feeond Adareſi u 
bis Majefly. Reſolution of the Houſe, in Conſequence of a Motion of Ge 


neral Conw 


that all thoſe would be confidered by that Houſe as Enemit 
to his Mayjefly and this Country, «who ſhould adv.ſe, or by 


| Means of 


tempt, the farther Proſecution of offenſive Way on the Continent of North 
America, for the Purpoſe of reducing the revolied Colonies to Obediente h 
Force. Motions madi'in the Houſe of Peers, by the Duke of Chandos, te 
lative to the Surrender of Earl Cornwallis and his Army. | 


had been made by general 

on the 22d of February, 

and which was then ſo nearly car- 
ried againſt the miniſtry, was again 
revived, in a ſomewhat different 


＋ HE important motion, which 
Co 


form, on the 27th of the fant 
month, a ly to the intimatio 
given by Mr, Fox. On that days 
petition from the city of Lone 
was preſented to the hovſe, fol 
ing the houſe to interpoſe in ſuch? 
| = manne4 
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manner, as ſhould prevent any far- 
ther proſecution of the American 


moved, that it ſhould be reſolv 
«© That it was the opinion of that 
houſe, that the farther proſecution 
of offenſive war on the continent of 
North America, for the purpoſe of 
reducing the revolted colonies to 
odedience by force, would be the 
means of weakening the efforts of 
this country againſt her European 
enemies, and tend, under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, dangerouſly to 
increaſe the mutual enmity, fo fatal 
tothe intereſts both of Great Britain 
and America, and, by preventing a 
happy reconciliation with that coun- 
try, to fruſtrate the earneſt deſire 
graciouſly expreſſed by his majeſty 
to reſtore the bleſſings of public 
tranquillity,” | d 

In the ſpeech, by which he intro- 
duced this motion, the general took 
notice of ſome objections that had 
deen made to his former motion, 
under the idea, that it was uncon- 
ſtitutional in that houſe to interfere 
win its advice, in thoſe things 
whic: eſpecially and indiſputably 
belonged to the executive, power. 
But abjections of this kind, he faid, 
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Li none could be hardy enough to 

ft make, who were at all verſed in the 

hiſtory of parliament, The misfor- 
r 


tune was, that the miniſtry, and 


mit many members of parliament, could 
oh not find time enough to look into 
orth the Journals of the Houſe. They 
h confined their ſtudy entirely to one 
e book, in the contents of which they 


were certainly well verſed, The 
book to which he referred was the 
fame red book, the Court Calendar. It 
nion was in that they found the greateſt 


hay comfort, amuſement, and affiſtance. 

dof lt was there they found the calen- 

nici dar of their ſaints, whoſe patronage 

ich: they experienced on all occaſions. 

anc; WA But i they could have ſpared a 
1782. 


war: after which general run . 
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ſmall portion of their time for the 
reading of the Journals, they would 


have found that all the objectiones 


againſt his motion, which aroſe from 


the idea of its militating againſt the 


principles of the conſtitution, were 


wholly groundleſs. For it appeared 


from the Journals, that from the 
days of Edward III. down to the 
preſent reign, parliament had at all 


times given advice to the crown, in 
matters relating to war and ce. 


In the reign of Richard II. it was 


frequently done; and alſo in that 
of H | 


enry IV. One remarkable in- 
ſtance of this was in the reign of 
Henry VII. when that prince con- 
ſulted his parliament, reſpecting the 
ropriety of ſupporting the duke of 
ritanny againſt France, and alſo 
of declaring war againſt the latter; 


and he told his parliament, that it 


was for no other purpoſe than to 
hear their advice on theſe heads, 
that he called them together. In 
the reign of James I. the parlia-- 
ment interfered repeatedly with their 
advice reſpecting the Palatinate, the 
match with Spain, and a declaration 
of war againſt that power. In the 
time of Charles I. there were fimilar 


interferences ; and in the reign -of 


his ſon, Charles II. the partiament 
made repeated remonſtrances, but 
particularly in 1674 and 1675, on 


the ſubject of the alliance with 


France, which they urged ought to 


be renounced, and at the fame time 


recommended a ſtrict union with the 


United Provinces. To ſome of theſe | 


remonſtrances, indeed, anſwers were 


returned not very ſatisfactory; and 


the parliament were informed, that 
they were exceeding the line of their 
duty, and encroaching upon - the 
prerogative of the crown. But ſo 
little did the commons of thoſe days 


reliſh theſe ariſwers; that they ad- 


drefſed the king to know who it was 
that =_ adviſed his majeſty to re- 


turn 
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turn ſuch anſwers to their loyal and 
conſticutional remonſtrances, In the 
reigu of king William, repeated in- 
ſtan&es were to be . tound in the 
Journals, of advice given by parlia- 
ment relative to the Iriſh war, and 
the war on the continent. The like 
occurred trequently in the reign of 
queen Aune; that princeſs, in an 
addreſs from the parliament, was 
adviſed not to make. peace with 


France, until Spain ſhould be ſe- 


cured to Auſtria ; and alſo, not to 
conſent to peace, until Dunkirk 
ſhould be demoliſhed. In ſhort, it 
was manifeſt, from the whole hiſtory 
of Engliſh parltaments, that it was 


ever conſidered as conſtitutional for 


parliament to interfere, whenever it 
thought proper, in all matters ſo 
important as thoſe of. peace and 
war. 

The general urged other argu- 
ments in ſupport of his motion, 
which was ſeconded by lord Al- 
thorpe ; and petitions from the 
mayor, burgeſſes, and commonaliy 
of the city of Briſtol, and from the 
merchants, tradeſmen, and inha- 
bitants of that city, * the 
American war, were read. A de- 
bate enſued, of conſiderable length, 
into the particulars of which we 
ſhall not enter, as we have had ſuch 
repeated occaſion to ſtate the argu- 
ments for and againſt the American 
war.. In order to evade coming to 
any immediate determination on the 
queilion, a propoſition was made b 
Mr. Wallace, the . 
that a truce ſhould be entered into 
with America ; and that a bill ſhould 
be prepared to enable his majeſty's 
miniſtexs to treat on this ground: 


and under the pretence of allowing 


time for this meaſure, he moved, 
that the preſent debate ſhould be 
adjourned for a fortnight.” The 
houſe divided upon this motion, 


when there appeared for it 215, and 


— 


againſt it 234; ſo that there w: al 
mori of nineteen againſt the mi, 5 
niſtry. The original motion of ge- vi 
neral Conway was then put, and = 
carried without a diviſion. The ge. thi 
neral immediately followed —_ 1 
firſt motion with another, for an ad- - 
dreſs. to the king, in which the pu 
American war was ſpoken of pre. 
ciſely in the ſame terms made uſe the 
of in the motion, and in which hi his 
majeſty was ſolicited to put a ſtop to ſec 
any farther proſecution of offenſive get 
war againſt the colonies. This mo- an 
tion was agreed to, and it was alſo er 
reſolved, that the addreſs ſhould de by 
preſented to his majeſty by the * 
whole houſe. The addreſs was ac- tha 
cordingly preſented on the firſt of ed | 
March, Wen his majeſty returned Cur 
an anſwer, in which he declared, bili 
that there were no objects nearer to wat 
his heart than the eaſe, happineſs, elu 
and proſperity of his people; «and yet 
that the -houſe of commons might fol 
be aſſured, that, in purſuance of of 
their advice, he ſhould take ſuch min 
meaſures as ſhould appear to him to tha 
be moſt conducive to the reſtqration the 
of harmony between Great Britain toe 
and her revolted colonies, fo eſſentil He. 
to the proſperity of both; and that hun 
his efforts ſhould be directed, in the to h 
moſt effectual manner, againſt out the 
European enemies, until ſuch 4 gra 
peace could be obtained, as ſhould leat 
conſiſt with the intereſts and perm for 1 
nent welfare of his kingdoms. _ | to 
This parliamentary determinati- puri 
on, againſt any farther proſecution hou 
of the American war, was ak hou 
important event, It appear ed t0 relic 
render a change of meaſures, and Brit 
of counſels, immediately and ab- and 
ſolutely neceſſary; and it diffuſed ed 
no inconſiderable degree of jo agai 
throughout the kingdom, as it had ſuch 
ſo manifeſt a tendency towards the ſhoy 
accelerating that peace, which the welf 


intereſts of the nation ſo. 1 dom 
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fably required; arid as almoſt all 
men were now become weary of that 
unhappy conteſt with the colonies, 
which had been productive of no- 
thing but national calamity and diſ- 
grace, an enormous weight of taxes, 


public debt. 

But though the proceedings of 
the houſe of commons, in addrefling 
his majeſty againſt any farther pro- 
ſecution of the American war, gave 
general ſatis faction, yet the royal 
anſwer was not thought ſufficiently 
explicit, It was, therefore, obſerved 
by general Conway, in the houſe of: 
commons, on the qth of March, 
that he hoped he ſhould be ſupport- 
ed by the houſe, in his deſire of ſe · 
curing the nation againſt the poſſi- 
bility of a doubt, that the American 
war was not now completely con- 


yet be wanting, to confirm the re- 
ſolution of the. houſe of the 27th 
of February ; ſomething by which 
miniſters might be ſo expreſtly bound, 
that however defirous of evaſion, 
they would not haveit in their power 
to erade the injunction of that houſe. 
He, therefore, moved, That an 
huwble addreſs ſhould be preſented 
to his majeſty, to return his maje 
the thanks of that houſe, for his 
gracious anſwer to their addreſs pre- 
leated to him on Friday laſt, and 
for the aſſurances he had been pleaſed 
to give them of his intention, in 
purſuance of the advice of that 
houſe, to take ſuch meaſures as 
ſhould appear moſt conducive. to the 
teltoration of harmony between Great 
Britain and the revoked colonies ; 
and that his efforts ſhould be direct- 
ed in the moſt effectual, manner 
againſt our European enemies, until 
ſuch a peace could be obtained, as 
ſhould conſiſt with the permanent 
welfare and proſperity of his king- 
oms: that houſe being convinced, 
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and an immenſe augmentation of the - 


cluded. Something, perhaps, might 
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that nothing could, in the preſent 
circumſtances of this country, ſo 
eſſentially promote tlioſe great ob - 
jects of his majeſty's paternal care: 
for his people, as the meaſures which 
bis faithful commons had moſt hum- 
bly, but earneſtly recommended to 
his majeſty.” - This motion 'was 
agreed to, nemine contradicente '; after 
which the general made a. ſocond 
motion, that it ſhould be reſolved by 
that houſe, 4 That, after the ſolemn 
declaration of the opinion of that 
houſe, in their humble addreſs pre- 
ſentedto his majeſty on Friday laſts 
and his majeſty's aſſurance of his 
gracious intention, in purſuance ot 
their advice, to rake ſuch meaſures 
as ſhould appear to his majeſty to be 
moſt conducive to the reſtoration of 
barmony between Great Britain and 
the revolted colonies, ſo eſſential to 
the proſperity of both, that houſs 
would conſider as enemies to his 
majeſty, and this country, all thoſe 
who ſhould endeavour to fruſtrate 
his majeſty's paternal care for tho 
eaſe and happineſs of his people, by 
adviſing, or by any means attempt- 
ing, the farther proſecution of of- 
fenſive war on the continent of 
North America, for the purpoſe of 
reducing the revolted colonies to obe- 
diepce by force.” The motion was 
ſeconded by lord Althor 


It was obſerved by ford North, 


that though he ſhould not oppoſe 
the general's motion, he conſidered 
it as r In his 
opinion, it 

to ſtrengthen” that which was ſu 
ciently ſtrong already. The majo- 
rity of that houſe had reſolved, that 
peace ſhould be made with America: 
they had catried up a correſpondent 
addreſs to his majeſty, to which an 
anſwer had been returned, which he 
confidered as ſatisfactory. He was 


not of the 3 of thoſe wo 


complained of majorities in that 
G 2 houſe ; 


for its object — | 
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houſe ; who condemned them; and, 
by factious and ſeditious miſrepre- 


ſentations, held them out to the 


public in the moſt odious colours. A 


majority of that houſe was, in par- 


liamentary language, the houſe itſelf. 


It could never make him change a 
gle opinion, yet he bowed to that 
opinion which was ſanctioned by the 
majority. Though he might not be a 
convert to ſuch opinion, ſtill he 
held it to be his indiſpenſable dut 
to obey it, and never once to lo 
ſight of it, in the advice, which, as 
a ſervant of the crown, he ſhould 
have occaſion to give his ſovereign. 
It was the right of that houſe to 


command; it was the duty of a mi- 


niſter to obey its reſolutions. Par- 
lament had already expreſſed its de- 
fires, or its orders; and as it was 
ſcarcely poſſible, that a miniſter 
ſhould be found ſufficiently hardy, 
daring, and infamous, to adviſe his 
ſovereign to differ in opinion from 
his parliament, ſo he could not think 
that the preſent motion, which muſt 
ſuppoſe the exiſtence of ſuch a mi- 
niſter, could be at all neceſſary. 
After ſome debate, the motion was 
agreed to, without a diviſien. 

The following day a motion was 
made by the attorney-general, © for 
leave to bring in a bill, to enable 
his — to conclude a truce or 
peace with the revolted colonies in 
America.“ e motion was ridi- 
culed by Mr. Fox, on account of the 
quarter from whence it came, but 
no. ſerious oppoſition was made 
to it. ; ; 

On the 6th of the month, after a 
number of papers had been read, 
in the houſe of peers, relative ro 
the {yrrender of earl Cornwallis and 


the army under his command, the 


two following motions were made 
by the duke of Chandos. Firit, 
« That it was the opinion of that 


, houſe, that the immediate cauſe of 


the capture of the army under en 
Cornwallis, in Virginia, appeared to 
have been the want of a ſufficiene- 
naval force, to cover and protect 
the fame.” Secondly, „That the 
not covering and protecting the ar- 
my under earl Cornwallis, in 4 
proper manner, was highly blameable 
in thoſe who adviſed and planned 
the expedition.” After ſome de- 
bate, the motions were rejected, 
upon a diviſion, by a majority df 
72 to 37* a : 

The ſame day, lord North gare 
notice in the houſe of com mots, 
thut - ogy neceſſary for him 
to ne, for ſome days, layin 
belive . houſe the — 2 
which were to pay the intereſt of 
the loan: upon which he was {- 
verely attacked by Mr, Burke, who 
obſerved, that it was ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that the noble lord 
ſhould now come forward, and in- 
form them he was not prepared with 
his taxez, to pay the intereſtot 
loan which had been voted above: 
week. If the noble lord, who, by 
the nature of his office, could pro- 
cure every information poſſible, was 
not prepared with reſpect to the 
taxes he meant to produce, wa 
it reaſonable or juſt to ſuppbſe, that 
perſons totally unacquainted with 
them, could, with any degree of 
juſtice to their conſtituents, - vote 
thoſe taxes at firſt fight ? He had 
been lately taking a view of the 
dleſſed fruits of the noble lord's ud 
miniſtration ; and he had found, 


that we were louden with ten neu 


taxes, viz. beer, wine, ſoap, leathe!, 
houſes, coaches, poſt-chaiſes, pol 
horſes, © ſtamps, and - ſervants, It 
was, indeed, no wonder, that the 
miniſter ſhould be at a loſs about 
new taxes ; for what freſh burthen 
could he add to this unhappy 
tion? We were already taxed, ' 
we rode, or if-we walked; i 4 
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ſtaid at home, or if we went abroad; 
if we were maſters, or if we were 
ſervants ; if we drank wine, or if we 
drank beer; and, in ſhort, we were 
taxed every way poſſible. In the 
courſe of the noble lord's adminiſ- 
tration, we had expended one hun- 
dred millions of money, and ſacri- 


—— 


ficed many thouſand valuable lives ; 


all which had not produced the leaſt | 
benefit to the nation; but, on the 


contrary, had been employed in de- 
priving the nation of thirteen colo» 
nies, to which might be added the loſs 


of Senegal, Penſacola, Minorca, and 


ſome of our beſt Weſt India iſlands. 


4 
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Debate on a Motion of Lord John Cavendiſh, intended to precede others, im : 
prting the public Calamities to the Want of Foreſight ane Ability in his 
Majeſty's Miniflers. The Motion rejected, upon a D 


—— 


ivifien, by a Motion 


for the Order of the Day being carried by a ſmall Majority. New Taxes 
propoſed by the Minifler. 'A Motion made by Sir John Rous, declaring 
that the Houſe of Commons could have no farther Confidence in the Mini- 


ters who had the Direction of public Affairs, rejected by a ſmall Majority. 


A ſimilar Motion intended to haue been made by the Earl of Surrey, but <vith= 
arawn, in Conſequence of a Declaration of Lord North. _ 


OTWITHSTANDING the 
_— which had lately ap- 
peared againſt the miniſtry in the 
houſe of commons, and the perni- 
cious conſequences which had at- 
tended their meaſures, they ſtill diſ- 
covered a great unwillingneſs to re- 
tire trom power ; and the firſt lord 
of the treaſury, in particular, ſeem- 
ed determined not to reſign, till he 
ould be compelled to it by the 
moſt abſolute neceſſity. The mem- 
bers of the oppoſition, however, 
continued to employ the moſt vigo- 
rous efforts, in order to effectuate a 


change of adminiſtration. On the 


vh of March, -a motion was made, 
in the houſe of commons, by lord 
John Cavendiſh, that it ſhould be 


reſolved, 4+ That it appeared to that 


houſe, that ſince the year 1775, 
upwards of one hundred millions of 


money had been expended on the 


army and navy, in a fruitleſs war.“ 
He alſo informed the houſe, that if 
tals motion were carried, he-mgant 


to follow it up with the three follow- 
ing reſalut ion?2?s i; 4: 
„ KReſolved, That it appears tp 
this houſe, that during the above 
riod we have loſt the thirteen co- 
* of America, which anciently 
did belong to the crown of Great 
Britain (except the poſts of New 
York, Charles-town, and Savannah), 
the newly acquired colony of Florida, 
many ot our valuable Weſt India 
and other iſlands, and thoſe few that 
remain are in the moſt imminent 
danger. t Abe. oe 
That it appears to this houſe, 
that Great Britain is at preſent ene 
ged in an expenſive war with 


rance, Spain, and Holland, with- . 
rs to this houſe, 


out a ſingle ally. 
© That it appea 
that the chief cauſe of all theſe miſ. 
fortunes is want of. foreſight and 


ability in his majeſty's miniſters.” 


In the ſpeech. by which be intro · 


duced his motion, his lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, that When he e e, 
OY tne 
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The ſingular, the alarming, ard the 
S alamitous fituation of our country, 
he felt himſelf impelled by every 
Principle of duty to his conitituents, 
and by every emotion of regard for 
the remaining part of the dominions 
of Great Britain, to call the ſerious 
attention of rhat houſe to the real 
ſlate of public affairs. The great 
and ſplendid empire of Britain was 
nearly overturned; calamity, dif- 
grace, and diſaſter, were pouring 
upon us from every quarter ; an 

the meaſure of our misfortunes was 
likely to be ſoon completed, by the 
loſs of all onr dominions in Ame- 
rica and the Weſt Indies. When 


- be looked round for the cauſes of 


our calamities, the firſt thing that 
ſtruck him was, the profuſion with 
which the public ſupplies had been 
voted. The ſums already voted for 
the preſent diſaſtrous and diſgraceful 
war, under the three heads of navy, 
army, and ordnance, amounted to 
the immenſe total of one hundred 
millions. To this ſum might be 
added the difference between the 
navy debt at the end of the year 
1774, and that of the preſent year; 
which, with a few items ſtill ro be 
vored for the ſervice of the current 
year, would ſwell the total to one 

undred and three millions, The 
taxes, which the war had made it 
neceſſary to mpoſe, already exceed- 
ed three millions annually. In the 
laſt glorious war we had been led on 
from victory to victory, from con- 
queſt to conqueſt; and the taxes laid 
on, during the war, amounted to no 
more than 2, 50, oool. What a dif- 
ference in the ſums! What a diffe- 
rence in the conſequences of the 


expenditure of both! At the end of 


the laſt war, the whole world was 
at our feet; and there was not in 
the world a navy but our own. In 
this diſgraceful war, we had already 
ofpent infinitely more money, and 


purchaſed nothing but loſſes and 
diigrace. America was gone, Mi. 
norca was no more in our poſſeſſion, 
and our dominion in the Weſt Indies 
was nearly annihilated ; while our 
navy was every Where interior to 
that of our numerous and combined 
enemies. | 

The motion was ſeconded by Mr, 
Powys, member for Northamptor- 
ſhire; who remar ed, that the noble 
lord, to whom the chief diecton 
of public affairs was at preſent en- 
truſted, had made a declaration, that 
if parliament ſhould withdraw its 
confidence from him, he would re. 
ſign. That period was come; the 
confidence of parliament was wi'h- 
drawn ; and it was therefore necel. 
ſary that he ſhould retire from pow- 
er. And whenever the happy mo- 
ment ſhould arrive, in which the 
noble lord, to the unſpeakable joy 
of the nation, ſhould really go tn 
his ſovercign to reſign his employ: 
ments, he hoped be would not for- 
get to lay before the king a lair te- 

reſentation of the flour1tang ſtate 
in which he found his majeſty's em- 

ire, when the government of it was 
intruſted to his hands, and the ru- 
inous condition in which he wa 
about to leave all that remained 
of it, 

The ſecretary at war acknowledy- 
ed, that the fact ſtared in the motion 
before the houſe, that an hundred 
millions had been expended in the 
war, was unqueſtionably true ; but 
ſtill it would, in his opimon, be very 
impolitic in parliament to come to 
fuch a reſolution. h would tend to 
make known ta our enemies every 
ſecret relative to our finances, with 
which they were not already. folly 
acquainted ; and it would expreſs 4 
degree of impatience under our dil- 
treſſes, which muſt neceſſarily de 
detrimental to us in a 3 — 
for peace. To ſtate our heavy a 
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accumulated expences, would argue 
a moſt heart-felt wearineſs of the 
war; and, of courſe, would imply 
an np_—_ to get rid of it. From 
ſuch a preliminary to peace, no 
god — to be expected. It would 
declare to the enemy, that being 
kick of, and exhauſted by the war, 
we were ready to purchaſe peace on 
any terms. This would be danger- 
ous language to hold to an enemy; 
and the more true, the more dan- 
gerous. As tothe war in which we 
were engaged with America, it was 
undoubtedly unſucceſsful :- but it 
was not on that account the leſs 
juit in its principle, It was under- 
taken to defend the rights of parlia- 
ment ; and the general voice of the 
people had concurred in the juſtice 
ot that meaſure, If we found our- 
ſelves now, after a tedious and un- 
ſucceſsful war, obliged GE 
the object ot it, we were exactly in 
the ſame fituation in which the moſt 
wiſe and powerful nations had flood 
in their turn. Auſtria, and the houſe 
of Bourbon, bad ſtood in ſimilar pre- 
dicaments with the empire of Great 
Britain. Each, approaching to the 
plenitude of power, became expoſed 
to the attacks of hoſts of enemies, 
who never reſted till they had ac- 
compliſhed at leaſt a tranfient dimi- 
aution of their ſplendour and im- 
portance. "This country, in its turn, 
was humbled; and in irs turn would, 
doubtleſs, riſe again to its accuſ- 
tomed grandeur, Upon the whole, 
he diſapproved of the motion of the 
noble lord; and therefore moved, 
* for the order of the day.” + 

| The motion of Lord * Caven- 
diſh was alſo opppoſed by the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate 2 the American de- 
_— who remarked, that the 


rench, the Spaniards, the Dutch, 


and the Americans, endeavoured to 
conceal the real ſtatement of their 
{ypplies for war; and, certainly, 
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they would conſider the man eirhef 
as a knave or an ideot, who fliould 
adviſe them publicly to declare that 
their reſources were exhauſted ; that 


they felt it impoſſible to deviſe the 


abſolutely wanted number of pro- 
ductive taxes; that thoſe already le; 
vied had ſunk the people into the 
deepeſt miſery; that their armies 
were daily waſting; their ſquadrons 
rapidly decreaſing; their arts, their 
manufactures, and their commerce, 
witbering at the root; and that 
peace only, immediate peace, could 
ſave them from perdition. It was 
true, that our enterprizes by ſea and 
land had frequently miſcarried : but 
did it follow, that the cabinet who 
planned the naval and military ope- 
rations ſhould be conſidered, from 
the moment of their failure, as cri> 
minal and reſponſible ? Was it cer- 
tain, that thoſe directed to carry 
them intò execution were in no re- 
ſpe oenſurable? e did not mean 
to inſinuate, that the officers of either 
the fleet, or the army, were in the 
leaſt to blame; but he maintained, 
that it was a very fallacious poſition, 
that whenever a plan does not ſuc- 
ceed, the miniſters who ſuggeſted it 
are abſolutely reſponſible for all the 
conſequences, In a variety of caſes, 
neither the cabinet deviſing enter- 
prizes, nor the commanders and offi- 
cers in the marine and military de- 
partments directed to conduct *. 
and failing in the attempt, had me- 
rited the leaſt diſapprobation, The 
beſt concerted projects muſt fall he- 
fore the will of ] Providence, againſt 
which the moſt ſtrenuous exertions 
of human fortitude and wiſdom were 
impotent and unavailing. The an- 
nals of all nations, both in the mo- 
dern and the earlier ages, were filled 
with records of calamities in war, 
which human penetration could not 
foreſee ; and, therefore, they were 
inevitable. As to the motion of the 
G 4 noble 
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noble lord, it was imp in a varie- 
ty of views, and muſt therefore meet 


with his diſapprobation. It would 
caſt an unjuſt cenſuie upon the mi- 
niſtry, and would be making a very 
impolitic repreſentation of the ſtate 
of our affairs to the world at large. 
The motion was ſupported b 
Mr. Burke, who obſerved, that it 
was not ſo much the idea of the 
noble lord, with whom it originated, 
to lay before the public the deſcrip- 
tion of calamities, with which they 
were too well acquainted, as to point 
out the cauſes and the authors of 
their ſufferings, and to inculcate the 
opinion that an immediate change 
of men might, probably, bring on 
a ſalutary change of meaſures. The 
conduct of the ſervants of the crown 
had been invariably criminal from 
the firſt hour of their adminiſtration 
to the preſent, which aught to be, 
but, moſt unfortunately, was not 
the laſt, All public documents, re- 
lative to. the diſpoſition of the fi- 
nances, exhibited an iniquitous ex- 
ample of the miſmanagement, the 
profuſion, and, in ſhort, the gene- 
ral enormiticy of, an unprineipled 
adminiſtration. Among the many 
exorbitant charges in the papers on 
the table af that houſe, he found 
that the ſum of 57,0091, was ſet 
Gown in the year's expences for pree 
ſents to Indians, and other ſums far 
ſervices. periormed by them, the 
whole amountipg to one hundred 
thouſand pounds. He was, there- 
tore, rather of opinion, that theſe 


Indian ſavages ſet too high a value 


upon their labours ; for it appeared, 
that for this great ſum they had 
only maſſacred twentyzfive women 
and children, Either the Britiſh ad- 
miniſtration were too generous. tp 
their reſpectable. and. compaſſionate 
allies, or theſe good creatures had 
eſlimated the blood of temales, and 
ot intants, at prices more exorbitant 
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by 


nour, he would remain in it from 


when the numbers for it appeared 


than what they vſually demanded, 
Mr. Burke alſo pointed out ſundry 


other inſtances of great extrayagance 
in the expenditure for the war; and 
then adverted to a declaration which 
had formerly been made by the mi. 
niſter, that he would never quit hi 
office; until he could quit it with 
honour. The nation then, Mr, 
Burke ſaid, had the fulleſt teaſon 
to rcjoice, and might congratulate 
themſelves upon the. glorious pro- 
ſpect of participating, for a length 
of time, in all the bleſſings which 
muſt inevitably reſult from his con · 
tinuance in power; for if the noble 
lord did not retire, till he could qui 
the helm of government with bo- 


the preſent moment to the hour of 
his Aab. 4. : aw; 06 

After a debate of conſiderable 
length, the houſe divided on the 
motion for the order of the day; 


tq, be 226, and againſt it 2403 ſo 
that, on this occaſion, there Was 2 
majority of ten in fayqur. of, admi 
niltratiun, +» in ante 

On the 13th of the month, lord 
North propoſed to the houſe his new 


taxes, Which were, a new duty on in 
ſmall beer, an additional duty upon in | 
tea · licences, a duty of three tas cou 
things per pound on ſoap, an addi- the 
tional import duty on tobacco, an of | 
additional duty on brandy, an ad- by 1 
ditional duty on falt, a duty on me. dir 
dicinal ſalts, an annual duty on all Was 
ſums of money inſyred on houſe vb 
and goods from fire, a duty on iv pre: 
land hills of exchange, an all place por 
of public entertainment, and on tho he « 
carriage of goods, Some of thee 10 
taxes were agreed to by the houſe, the 
hut ethers af them were vehement) Wi '*" 
e. both in the houſe, and out pol 
of it; particularly the tax ag; ſoap, Ur, 
on the carriage of goods, and on jam 
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They were, indeed, ſo much diſ- 
liked, that they — 
10 increaſe the unpopularity- of the 
miniſter, and 2 rejected 
by the houſe. * 4/4 D517 TS 
A few days after, another motion 
was made in _ houſe of 1 
g Sir John Rous, 

March 15. ply the coun- 
ty of Suffolk, the defign of which 
was to accelerate a change of ad- 
miniſtration, It was moved by that 
gentleman, that it ſhould be re- 
ſolved, “ That that houſe (taking 
into conſideration ' the great ſums 
voted, and the debts incurred, for 
the ſervice of the army, navy, and 


to the amount of upwards of one 
hundred millions; and finding that 


traordinary exertions, had loſt thir- 
een ancient colonies belonging to 
the crown of Great Britain, the 
newly acquired province of Weſt 


nica, St. Vincent, Grenada, 'Toba- 
go, and Minorca, beſides ſeveral 
commercial fleets of the utmoſt im- 


try; and that we were ſtill involved 


in Eurape, without one fingle ally) 
could have no farther confidence in 
the miniſters, who had the direction 
of public affairs.” In the ſpeech, 
by which he introduced this motion, 


was originally much attached to the 


preſent adminiſtration,. and had ſup- 
ported many of his meaſures ; but 
he conſidered it as wiſe and honeſt 


ſyſtem of his politics was upon the 
point of plunging the empire of 
Great Britain into irrecoverable ca- 
Jamity and ſhame; a period, at 


ordnance, in this unfortunate war, 
the nation, notwithſtanding theſe ex- 
Florida, and the iflands of Domi- 
portance to the wealth of this coun- 
iv war wich three powerful nations 
dir John Reus obſerved, that he 


noble lord who took the lead in the 


9 leave the miniſterjal ſtandard of 
the noble lord, when the deteſted 


Which jt was impoſſible for any 
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man, who knew the nature of his 
duty to the prince, and to the peo- 
ple, and who diſdained the turpitude 
of ſwerving from its dictates, to 
continue the ſupporter of thofe ex- 
ecutive ſervants of the erown, who, 
having  perfiſied in a frantic war, 
diſſipating, without ſervice, an enor- 
mous portion of the public treaſure, 
and ſpilling, to as little purpoſe, the 
blood of. thouſands of our choiceſt 
mariners and ſoldiers, were ſtill far- 


ther from the attainment of their 


object than when they firſt entered 
upon hoſtilides againſt the colonies 
of America, Neither the repreſen- 
tatives of the people, nor the nation 
at large, bad any confidence in the 
preſent - executive ſervants of the 
crown; and they ought, therefore, 
robe: 10 Be removed from of- 
CC, 

A long 
courſe of which Sir James Marriot, 
judge of the court of admiralty, 
made a ſpeech in oppoſition to the 
motion, in which he introduced 


ſundry, topics, and _ various 


arguments in ſupport of adminiſtra- 
tion. Among other things, he main- 
tained, that the American war was 


juſt in its origin; and to ſhew that 


it was ſo, he informed the houſe, 
that though it had been frequently 
pretended, that the inhabitants of 
the colonies were not repreſented in 
the Britiſh parliament, yet the fact 
was otherwiſe; for they were ao- 
tually repreſented. The firſt colo+ 
nization, by national and ſovereign 


authority, he remarked, was the eſta- 


bliſhment of the colony of Virginia. 
The grants and charters made of 


thoſe lands, and. of all the ſubſe- 


quent colonies, were of one tenor, 
and expreſſed in the following terms: 
„To bave and to hold of the king 
or queen's majeſty, as part and par- 
cel of the manor of Eaſt Green- 
wich, within the county of * 
re 


debate enſued, in the 
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vweddendum, 2 certein rent at our caſ- 
tle of Eaſt Greenwich, &c.“ So that 


the inhabitants of America were, in 


ſact, by the nature of their tenure, 
repreſented in parliament by the 
Knights of the ſhire for the county 
of Kent. This curious legal diſeo- 
very, that the American colonies 
were part and parcel of the manor of 
Za Greenwich, though delivered 
by-the learned judge with all proper 
avity and ſolemnity, yet excited 
= merriment in the houſe, that 
it was with great difficulty, for ſome 
time, that the ſpeaker could preſerve 
any kind of order. 
Lord North endeavoured to vin- 
dicate his own adminiſtration, He 
afirmed, that it could not be de- 
clared with truth, by that houſe, 


that the loſs of the American colo- 


nies, or of the Weſt India itlands, 
or our other national calamities, ori- 
ginated from the meaſures of the 
preſent adminiſtration. The repeal 
of the American ſtamp-aR, and the 
paſſing of the declaratory law, took 
place before his entrance into office. 
As a private member of parliament, 


he gave his vote in favour of both; 


but, as a miniſter, he was not re- 
ſponſible for either. When he ac- 
cepted his poſt, the times were 
ſcarcely leſs violent than the pre- 
ſent. He approached the helm, 
when others had deſerted it; and, 
ſtanding there, he had uſed his ut- 
moſt efforts to aſſiſt his country. 
That the American war was juſt 
und requiſite, and proſecuted for the 
Fre of ſupporting and maintain- 
ng the rights of the Briviſh legiſla- 
ture, was a poſition for the truth of 
which he would ever contend, whilſt 
he enjoyed the power of arguing at 
all upon the fubject. As to peace, 
he not only wiſhed moſt earneſily 
for it, but alſo for the formation of 


ſuch a miniſtry, as might at once 
prove welcome to the country, and, 


there appeared for it 227, and aguinſ 


with unanimous eordiality, 
rate for the welfare, and the honow 
of the ſtate. - It was not an atrach 
ment to the honours and emoly 
ments of office which had kept hin 
fo long in place; and he ſhould dif 
dain to throw impediments in the 
way of any honourable and ſalutay 
coalition of parties, though fer the, 
adjuſtment of an adminiſtration, 
from which he might perceive him- 
ſelf excluded, The houſe at length 
divided upon the queſtion, when 


it 236; ſo that there was a majority 
of nine in favour of adminiſtration, 
Notwithſtanding this ſeemingly 
favourable determination, it was #0 
well known that the miniſtry could 
not ſtand their ground, that four din 
after, a ſimilar morion March 
to that made by Sir cn 19. 
ohn Rous, was to have been mad 
y the earl of Surrey; but when hi 
lordſhip was about to riſe for the 
purpoſe, lord North addreſſed him 
ſelf to the ſpeaker, and endeavoured 
to gain the attention of the houſe, 
This occaſioned ſome altercation, i 
being contended by many member, 
that the earl of Surrey ought to be 
heard firſt. But lord North being 
at length ſuffered to procetd, he o 
ſerved, that as he under ſtood tht 
motion to be made by the node 
earl was ſimilar to that made a fer 
days before, and the object of which 
was the removal of the miniſters 
he had ſuch information to commy- 
nicate to the houſe, as muſt, be 
conceived, render any fuch- move 
now unneceffary. He could with 
authority aſſure the houſe, that bs 
majeſty bad come to a full deter 
mination to change his miniſten. 
Indeed, thoſe perſons, who had for 
ſome time conducted the public 4 
fairs, were no longer his majeſty" 
miniſters. They were not now ® 
he coplidered 149 wel HoWiny 1 i 


reins of government, and tranſact- 
ing meaſures of ſtate, but merely 
emaining to do their official duty, 
till other miniſters were appointed to 
take their places. The ſooner thoſe 
new miniſters were appointed, his 
lordſhip declared, that, in his opi- 
nion, the better it would be for 
the publee butineſs, and the general 
intereſts of the nation. He returned 
thanks to the houſe, for the many 
inſtances of favour and indulgence 
bien he had received from them, 
during the courſe of his adminiſtra- 
tion ; and he declared, that he con- 
fidered himſelf as reſponſible, in all 
ſenſes of the word, for every circum- 
ſtance of his miniſterial conduct, 
and that he ſhould be ready to anſwer 
to his country, whenever he ſhould 
de called upon for that purpoſe. 
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"The earl of Surrey informed the 


houſe, that the motion, which | he 
intended to have made, was deſign- 
ed to declare to the nation, and to 
all Europe, that the miniſtry were 
not diſmiſſed, becauſe they wanted 
to avoid the fatigues of office, but 
becauſe the parliament had totally 
withdrawn from them their 
opinion, and their confidence, and 


were determined no longer to 


mit the perpetration of thoſe violent 
abuſes of = truſt, 2 _ 
impunity, and to the diſgrace 

— of the ſtate, they had for 
ſuch a length of time proceeded. 
His lordſhip, however, agreed, in 
conſequence of the declaration of 
lord North, to wave his intended 
motion; and, after ſome farther de- 
bate, the houſe adjourned. | 


— —_ a — 


the New Minifiry. The neceſſary 
Peace commenced at Paris, An 
*chnoxwledge the J 


tion made by Mr, Edin, for 


T the commencement of the 

year 1782, no proſpect a 
peared of any chan 1 
niſtration. Notwithſtanding the v 
vigorous and able oppofition which 
ws maintained in partiament, there 
did not ſeem to be any rational ex- 
pectation of a material alteration in 
that ſyſtem of pubiic meaſures, 
which had been ſo 'pertinaciouſly 
athered to, and which had proved 
ſo deſtructive in its conſequences, 
But, by degrees, the calamities oc- 
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ndence of the 

the Houſe of Commons on the Affairs of Ireland, in Conſequence of 'a Mo- 
aling the Declaratory Law, reſpecting Ire- 

land, of the 6th of George I. The Motion withdrawn. he 
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Compete Change of the Adminiſtration. Peact the fit ore of Attention to 


Steps for its Attainment immediately 


er, from his Britannic Maje/iy, to 
nited States off America. Debate in 


adopted. Owertures made to the 1 Of, fr  Negociations for à general 


enormous weight of taxes, and the 
diminution of the value of pro- 
perty, opened the eyes of many 


ery of t country * who 


had generally v with the mi- 


niſtry. They ſaw the dangers to 


which the nation was expoſed, they 
felt the preſſure of the public bur- 
thens, and they deſerted the ſtand- 
ard of adminiſtration. The minif- 
terial majorities of courſe began to 
diminiſh, the oppoſition became 
much increaſed in numbers, and a 


Ghoned by the American war, the complete revolution in the admi- 


niſtration 


wh pe 52 — „ — —_ 


niſtration was at length eſſected. Of So complete and radical a cha 


ſome of the circumſtances which of thoſe, to whom the ma 
preceded this great event, we have of the affairs of the kingdom wa 
already given an account; but the entruſted, gave great ſatis factiau u 
private. negociations with the ſo- a very large part of the nation, af 
vereign, relative to the arrangements afforded the moſt flattering |hopy 

nn the new miniſtry, were naturally to thoſe wha had a ſincere attach 
of ſo private a nature, and have been ment to the intereſts of their cou 
fo variouſly reported, that of thele try. So many men of diſtinguiſhe 
tranſactions we cannot attempt to abilities, and who profeſſed ſuchpub 
zive a minute or particular narra- lie- ſpirited privciples, had nevet ho 
non. It is ſuppoſed, that the great fore been united 1n-adminiſtration; 
perſonage, whole concurrence was they came into power, indeed, ata 
neceſſary in this. important political period when the pation was in t 
revolution, experienced no ordinary ſituation extremely calamitaus, di 
degree of agitation of mind, on be- ficult, and dangerous; but, at il 
ing in a manner compelled to make events, ſuch a miniſtry, if they ea 
ſo total a change in his councils. tinued united, could not but be pm 
For it is underſtood, that, on this ductive of  fignal advantages to the 
occaſion, the leading members of op- nation. geree 
poſition were united together with be firſt buſineſs in which there — 
great firmneſs. and would agree to, miniſtry engaged, was the takin prop! 
no coalition with any of the oppoſite ſuch meaſures as were proper to el. e 
party, excepting only with the noble fectuate a general peace, No fim ty, 
ſord who was inveſted with the office was loſt in the purſuit of this ge gere! 
of chancellor of the kingdom. On object, or in taking the neceſ ue! 
the 2 th and zeth of March, the ſteps for its attainment. Accord tent 
following arrangements took place in ingly, the empreſs of Ruſſia .having and » 
the adminiſtration : the marquis of offered her mediation, in order i indep 
Rockingham was appointed firſt lord reſtore peace between Great Britan pro 
of the treaſury ; lord John Caven- and Holland. Mr..ſecretary Fer, WWW: 6a 
dich, chancellor of the exchequer; within two days after his entrance WW ditier 
the earl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox, into office, wrote a, letter to Mon. igb 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate ; lord Simolin, the Ruſſian miniſter. in aso d 
Camden, preſident of the council; London, informing him, that bu rican 
the duke of Richmond, maſter of majeſty was ready to enter into + of 1, 
the ordnance ; the duke of Grafton, pegociation, forthe purpoſe of fett.ng offer 
lord privy-ſeal; admiral Keppel, on foot a treaty of peace, on the the j 
firſt lord of the admiralty; general terms and conditions of that whici State 
Conway, commander in chief of all was agreed to in 1674, between bi On 
the forces in Great Britain; Mr. majeſty and the republic of Hor e e 
Thomas Townſhend, ſecretary. at land; and that in order to facilitate from 
war; Mr. Burke, paymaſter of the ſuch a treaty, he was willing tag Irelar 
forces; and colonel Barre, treaſurer immediate orders for a ſuſpenſions Was a 
of the navy. Other offices and ho- hoſtilities, if the ſtates · general ven the 8 
nouts were likewiſe conterred on diſpoſed to agree to that meaſure. -r, 
different members of the oppoſition, In another letter, dated . houſe 
and ſome were raiſed tothe peerage, 1782, in anſwer to one received by co 
erticularly admiral Keppel, fir the Ruſſian miniſter, Mr. Fox took that h 
1 and Mr. Dunning. notice of the late change * 190 in col 


9 


&y's couneils, and obſerved, that 
bis majeſty was willing to allow to 
he Dutch the entire liberty of na- 
igation, —_— to the treaty of 
1674, between Great Britain and 
the republic; a "treaty, * 
he principles of the armed neutra- 
y were eſtabliſhed, in their wideſt 
tent, to all the contracting par- 
ies; and that his on would 
accept, as the baſis of a ſeparate 
peace between him and the ſtates- 
general, a free navigation, ' actord-' 
ing to the principles demanded by 
her imperial majeſty, * in her decla- 
ration of the 28th of February, 1780. 
But the ſtares of Holland didgnot' 
appear inclined to a ſeparate peace; 


zzreeable to the principles of ſound 
policy, if they had agreed to any 
propoſitions of this kind. Hqwever, 
immediately after the change of mi ait. 
try, negoctations for a general peace 
were commenced at Paris. Mr. Gren- 
ville was inveſted with full powers to 
treat with all che pirties at war; 
and was alſo directed to propoſe the 
independency of the thirteen United 


'» FS. 
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0 Provinces of America, in the firſt 
WW ſtance, inſtead of making it a con- 
dition of a general treaty. Admiral 


Digby and general Carleton were 
alſo directed to acquaint the Ame- 
rican congrefs'with the pacific views 
of the Britiſh court, and with the 
ofter that was made to acknowledge 
the independency of the United 
States. a rer Mcd 

On the change of the miniſtry, 
the earl of Carliſle was removet! 
from the office of lord-heutenant of 
Ireland, and the duke. of Portland 
was appointed in his ſtead; and on 
che 8th of April, a debate on the 
ars of Ireland took place in the 
houſe of commons. It was opened 
by colonel Luttrell, who obſerved, 
that he had been encouraged to hope, 
in conſequence of an interview wich 
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ror, perhaps, would it have been 
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hich he had been honoured 'with 
two members of the new admiui- 
ſtration, that all the means which 
either wiſdom, liberaliry, juſtice, or 
af ardent zeal for tlie inviolable pri- 

vileges of England'and Ireland could 
poſſibly ſuggeſt, would de recurred 
to, in order to accommodate” the 
diſputes ſubfiſting between the two 
kingdoms. He was informed, that 
the preſent miniſtry intended to treat 
a polnt'of ſuch ex ET 
in that mar{ner which ſhould be the 
moſt conducive to the advancement 
of the mutual . . hotour 
of Ireland and Great Britain; aud 
that they only wiſhed for the mdul- 
gence of a few days, in order that 
hey ligne inveſtigate every parti- 

cular to the bottom, and thence” 

roceed to the moſt conciliating and 
beneficial meaſures, He was ſen- 
ſible, that it was requiſite 'to' give 
the miniſters a ſufficient time deli- 
berately ro digeſt, and cautiouſly to 
prepare, their plans reſpecting the 
concerns of Ireland. In the mean 
while, as he perceived in the houſe 
a rigs honourable gentleman, who 
held a very important poſt in Tre- 
land, and who was in fact the prime 
miniſter of that kingdom, he hoped,” 
2 would —_ the ove with 
ſatisfactory information reſpecting 
the affairs of that country, and ae 


his opinion what ſteps it would be- 


come the Britiſh parliament to take, 
for the purpoſe of removing from 
Ireland all cauſe of complaint, and 


of entirely reconciling her to this her | 


fiſter Kingdom. 


Mr. Eden, ſecretary to the earl of | 


Carliſle, as lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and who had haſtily arrived 
from that kingdom, 'in conſequence 
of the change of adminiſtration, now 
roſe, and remarked, that if he had 
not been called upon to deliver his 
ſentiments, he ſhould have regarded 
u as 3 duty which he-owed both 


to 
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to Great Britain and to Ireland, as 
a ſervant of the public, and as a 
member of parliament in both king- 
doms, to ſtate, with candour and 
with frankneſe, whatſoever he knew 
reſpecting the preſent pretenſions 
and ſituation of Ireland. In a ſpeech 
of conſiderable length, he then gave 
the houſe an account of various 
tranſactions in that kingdom, which 
have already been noticed in our 
hiſtory. e alſo remarked, that 
though, in conſequence af the acts 

ſſed, in the year 1780, Ireland 
had emerged from laws, which, for 
a length of time, had fettered all her 
induſtry and commerce; yet the in- 


ereaſe of the opulence of the king- 
dom was not equal to thoſe ſanguine 
expectations, which were entertained 
by multitudes, amidſt their firſt and 
too deceiving golden dreams, of the 


extenſive benefits which would ac- 
company a free. trade ; and, there- 
fore, they 


to aſſert the 1ndependency of their 
own parliament upon that of Great 
Britain, It was at a critical period, 


that the earl of Carlifle had been 


appointed to the poſt of lord-lieute- 
nant of Ireland; but his lordſhip had 
diligently attended to the commer- 
cial and manufacturing intereſts of 
that nation, and had ſo conducted 
bimſelf, as to gain the good opinion 
of the people. They were, how- 
ever, univerſally determined to aſ- 
ſert the legiſlative independency of 
Ireland. He ſhould not enter into 
an inquiry, whether this was a 
queſtion of right, or of power. It 
had undoubtedly been exerciſed, in 
a multitude of inſtances, for a long 


| er of years. It was, however, cretary Fox roſe, and made a ver 
0 


ome impoſſible to exerciſe it lon- 
ger; nor, perhaps, could any be- 
nefit reſult from it, ſince the ſyſtem 
of reſtraining Iriſh commerce had 


been wiſely diſcontinued. Every 
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looked back with dread 
upon the Engliſh laws, and reſolved 


enlightened country was beſt ge 
verned by its own laws, If thy 
maintenance of this legiflation wer 
a mere queſtion of pride, he (hou 
contend againſt it; and, indecd 
3 had loſt all pretenſions ty 
pride. It might, indeed, | deſerve 
conſideration, whether any new com- 
pact between the two countries could, 
now be ſettled, to prevent any e. 
paration of intereſts, in 
ot war and peace with foreign 
tions; or any introduction of lam 
in Ireland adverſe to thoſe of Gret 
Britain. He was, however, | cat» 
vinced, from what he knew. of the 
preſent di poſition of the people of 
Ireland, that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to repeal ſo much of the 10 
of the 6th of George I. as aſſeriol 
a right in the king and parliament 
Great Britain to make laws to bind 
the kingdom and people of Ireland. 
He, therefore, now moved, „ Thu 
&« leave ſhould be given to bring in 
« a bill, to repeal ſo much of an 
: act, _ : an A Wore 
© ter ſecuring the dependency 
e the kingdom of Ireland upon the 
„crown of Great Britain, as de- 
„ clares, that the,king's majeſty, by 
and with the advice and confſentol 
the lords ſpiritual arid tempor 
« and commons of Great Britain it 
“ parliament aſſembled, had, hath, 
« and of right ought to have, full 
“ power and authority to make laws 
and ſtatutes, of. ſufficient force 
and validity to bind the ki 
and people of Ireland.“ 

The ſpeech of Mr. Eden was ſo 
plaufible, that it did not at firſt ap 

r to make any unfavourable un- 

preſſion on the houſe. But Mr. & 


able ſpeech, in which he ſeemed 1 
ive the fulleſt conviction to the m- 
jority of the members of the boule, 
that Mr, Eden's motion was only 4 
manceuvre to embarraſs the new ad- 
Winiftration; 
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miniſtration 3 and that this gentle- 
man's conduct was extremely repre- 
benkble, in making a motion of ſo 
important a nature, in the; preſent: 
critical ſtate of affairs in Ireland, 
vichout having previouſly conſulted 
any of the preſent executive ſervants 
of the crown, or even uttered afingle 
ſyllable upon the ſubject to any one 
member of adminiſtration, Mr. Fox 
alſo read a letter from Mrs Eden to, 
the earl of Shelburne, in which, that 
gentleman refuſed, to communicate 
his ſentiments, on the ſtate. of af- 
fairs in Ireland, to the ne mĩniſters, 
under pretence that they had. all 
treated the earl of Carliile . If, 
Mr, Eden, the ſecretary obſerved, 
had thought proper to conſult any 
of the preſent miniſters, prior to the 
adoption of any meaſure in parlia- 
ment, reſpecting Iriſh affairs, he 
might have diſcovered, that, not- 
wichſlanding the ſhort period which 
had elapſed, ſubſequent to the en- 
trance of the preſent miniſters on 
their reſpective offices, they had di- 
rected their moſt ſerious and ſtrict 
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Ireland ; and that it was not from 
the leaſt averſion to do ample juſtice 
to the fiſter-kingdom, that they had 
dot, on the firſt day of their apptar- 
ing within that houſe as miniſlers, 
propoſed meaſures, in their opinion, 
expedient and beneficial, calculated 
© conciliate the affections of the 
Inſh, ard terminate the uneafineſſes, 
the jealoufies, and the tumults, 
which had ſubſiſted; and continued 
to ſubſiſt, in that oppreſſed and ir- 
Ntated country, It was not from 
the leaſt want of inclination to put 
Ireland in poſſeſſion of all her actual 
nights, that they had not yet pro- 
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attention to the alarming ſtate of 
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cauſe. they diſdained to imitate: one 
of the moſt reprehenſible points of 
conduct in their eceſſors, who. 
had catched, with equal eagerneſa 
and want of policy, at the expedient 


af the minute, and ſought rather to 


patch up a preſent difficulty, on any 
terms. whatever, than to meet it 
fairly, to fathom. its depth, and to 
diſcover, and immediately purſue, 
the moſt ſubſtantial and latting modes 
of remedying a real evil, and | 
venting its return. was with a, 
view to ſettle the conſtitution of the. 
two countries, in ſuch a manner as, 
ſhould prove perfectly ſatisfactory to 
England and to Ireland, and ſbould 
promiſe to give a laſting harmony 
to both, that his majeſty's miniſters 


pauſed upon the ſubject; and not 


from any unfriendly diſpofitions to- 
wards Ireland, or from any idea that 
her claims were either unjuſt or ab- 
furd; or from the moſt diſtant in- 
tention of letting them remain un: 
ſatisſied. After ſome farther de- 
bate, Mr. Eden agreed to withdraw 
his motion. e 
A motion was then made by Mr. 
Crewe, member for Cheſhire, for 
leave to bring in a bill“ for the bet- 
* ter ſecuring the freedom of elec- 
tions of members to ſerve in par- 
« ljament, by diſabling certain of- 
« ficers, employed in the colleio1 
« or management of his majeſly's 
revenues, from giving their votes 
at ſuch elections.“ motion 
was ſupported by Mr. Fox, who ob- 
ſerved, that it was highly neceſſary 
that not an hour ſhould be loſt, in 


giving the publicthe ſtrongeſt proof, 


that his majeſty's miniſters were ſin- 


cerely determined to make ſuch re- 
forms as were neceſſary, and to en- 


Needed to deciſive ſteps; but be- force that ſyſtem of government 
= : e 1 1 
le, * This letter may be faund among the Publis Papers, in the preſent volume of our 
MM, p. 148, 149. | NY | | f 
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* the king was deliy 
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which they had repeatedly called for 
when not in place. He alſo faid, 
that he thourht it right to take the 
preſent opportunity of declaring, 
that though he thought but very in- 
differently of the ſtate of the nation 
a fortnight ago, his opinion of it 
was much worſe at the preſent mo- 
ment. His ſuſpicions of the negli- 
gence, and ſcandalous: miſmanage- 
ment of his majeſty's late miniſters, 
were now matured into ripe judg- 
ment; and he was ſorry to have 
found, that things were infinitely 
worſe than he had imagined, and 
that, bad as they had been deſcribed, 
the deſcription given to that houſe, 


fell infinitely ſhort of the real ſity 
ation of affairs; which ſituation wy 
ſo manifeſtly imputable to the ney. 
lect of the late miniſters, that he 
ſhould not think that their ſucceſſon 
acted either fairly or honeſtly by the 
houſe, or by the people, if they dil 
not inſtitute inquiries; and ſuch is. 
quiries as would give the Country 
correct ſtate of the condition in 
which public matters really ſtood, 

Mr. Crew's motion was a to, 
as was alſo another made by Sir Phi 
lip Jennings Clerke, that the bil 
for excluding contractors from the 
houſe of commons ſhould be u. 
committed: after which the houk 


by him and others, from time to time, adjourned. © > jy 
E H. A F. . 


contents in Scotlanl. 


a HE new miniſtry were ſo 
much determined to give the 


moſt ſatisfactory evidence, that no 
delay was intended in adjuſting the 
affairs of Ireland, or in giving every 
reaſonable ſatis faction to that king - 
dom, that on the day immediately 
ſubſequent to that on which Mr. 
Eden made his motion for repealin 

the declaratory law of the 6th o 

George I. the following meſſage from 
to the houſe 
of commons by Mr. ſecretary Fox : 
« His majeſty being concerned to 
find, that di ſcontents and jealouſies 
are prevailing among his loyal ſub- 


jets in Ireland, upon matters of 


great weight and importance, ear- 
neſtly recommends to this houſe, to 


take the ſame into their moſt ſerious 


4 from the King to both Houſes, relative to the Affairs of  Irelaul 
eaſures adopted to. conciliate the Minds of the Inhabitants of that A 

dem. The Ad of the btb George I. for ſecuring the Dependency of > 
| Kingdom of Ireland upon the Croxwn of Great Br aled. Dj 
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ritain, 1 


conſideration, in order to fuch 1 


Ly 


final adjuſtment as may give a my 
tual ſatisfaction to both kingdoms,” 
On preſenting this meſſage, Mr. 
Fox ſaid, that he hoped the houl 
would give credit to his majely! 
miniſters on the ſubject of Ireland 
and believe that they had not, dur 
the ſhort interval they had been n 
office, in any ſhape neglected to takt 
into their conſideration the very & 
rious and alarming condition of that 
country; nor ſhould they ſuſpe%, 
that the preſent meſſage was brought 
down, in conſequence of the ve! 
fingular motion that had been m 

in che houſe the day before. Hs 
majeſty was moſt earneſtly defirow 
of ſettling the diſcontents and J. 
louſies that flibſiſled in the miod g 


3. objets of the kingdom' of Ire- 
| 10 "The moaſures,' which his 
Majeſty's miniſters concerved neceſ- 


tance, and which he wis to pro- 
xoſe to the houſe, would require 
much ſerious diſcuſſion. He in- 
ended to move ſor an humble ad- 
ireſs to his majeſty, to aſſure him, 
hat they would, without delay, take 
into their moſt ſerious conſide ration 
his important ſubject, and endea- 
pour to affiſt his majeſty's earneſt 
ind gracious wiſhes, to reſtore con- 
idence and harmony between the 
o kingdoms, It was not, how- 
rer, his deſire, that the houſe ſhould 
de urged to any haſty and precipi · 
ate meaſure; which might heal the 
lifferences for a time, without put- 


he buſineſs. The houſe would 
perceive, in the pretenſions of 
he Iriſh, expreſſed by the parlia- 
nent and the people, that the mat - 
er contained no lefs than the conſti- 
ution of the Kingdom; that it com- 
prehended nat only the commercial 
ights and privileges of the kingdom, 
but alſo the legiſlative powers and 
oyalty, The moſt impartant ob- 
ects were therefore embraced, and 


i doth nations were moſt materially 
0 oncerned in the diſcuſſion and ſet- 


ement of a matter of ſuch conſe- 
quence, They were topics upon 
— the houſe would ſee his ma- 
| 

ſſiſtance of his 
ndeed, could it 
ie concurrence. and operation of 
doth parliaments, 
ulineſs, therefore, with propriety, 


to their proceedings, they muſt 
| 7 full and authentic information ; 
n 
a their deliberations, and affiſt each 
ther in the progreſs and te 
an of the bulinefs. The haſty 
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to be taken in the preſent in- 


ing a final ſtop and concluſion to 


could not decide, without the 
6 nor, 
done, without 
To come to the 


nd in æ manner which would give 


parliaments muſt rake time 


termina- 
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ſtep, propoſed by a right honcur- 


able gentleman the preceding taps 
would have been moſt unwite and 
impolitie. It was the duty of gp- 
vernment to come to the matter tor 
omg 4 as well as for the preſent 
day; aud in quieting the exiſti 
jealouſies, to eftabliſh ſuch a princi- 
le of relation and conſtitution as 
ould revent future diſcontents 
from artfing,” He belieyed it would 
be eaſy for the king's miniſters to 
do as their predeceſſors had done, fo 
patch up a _— ceſſation of 
claims, and leave, to thoſe who were 
to come after them, all the dangers 
of an unſettled conſtitution, for the 
mean advantage of clearing them- 
ſelves from "difficulties, which they * 
had not the courage to, meet wi 
fairneſs; but they confidered it A9 
their duty to come with determined 
minds to the main'queſtion, and ſet- 
tle the true quality and nature of 
the relationſhip* which ſubſiſis he · 
tween the two countries, to aſcer · 
tain their diſtin conſtitutions, and 
to eſtabliſh ſuch an union and con- 


nection between them, as ſhould en- 


dure for ages. Mr. Fox concluded 
with moving for an addreſt to his 
majeſty, which was agreed to, fle. 


mine contradicente. 


Two days after, the , ., 
ſame meſſage was deliver · An 1 20 
ed to the houſe of peers, by the earl 
of Shelburne: After it had been 
read, his lordſhip obſerved, that it 


would be highly criminal in any mi- 


niſter, not to take the eatlieſt po \ 
tupity of ſubmitting to the conſider- 
ation of their lordſlüps, the very | 
alarming ſtate of the kingdom of 
Ireland; but that it would be fill 
more criminal in him, who had ſo 
often accuſed the late adminiſtrati{n 
of the moſt ſhameful negle& on chat 
head. He thought it unneceſſary, to 
remind their lordſhips of the ſeveral 


motions that bei en meds in thas | 


houſe, 


* 
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| houſe, in order to prevent affairs 
from coming to that criſis in Ire- 
land, of which his majeſty's meſſage 


conveyed an intimation. That cri-_ 


ſis which he had foreſeen, which he 


| had ſo often foretold, and which he 


had ſo often attempted, but in vain, 
to prevent, was now arrived. The 
queſtion, therefore, now was, How 
the diſcontents of Ireland might be 
removed? When that country call- 
ed for a free trade, to which ſhe 
certainly had a good right, England 
thought proper to make conceſſions, 
and great conceſſions they were. 
It might, therefore, have been ex- 
- pected, that the late ſervants of the 
crown would have avalled themſelves 


of thoſe conceſſions ſo far as to ſti- 


pulate for ſome ſyſtem, which ſhould 
in future ſecure the political connec- 
tion of both countries. But that 
opportunity was loſt, and that con- 
nection, which had laſted ſo long, 


to the mutual advantage of both 


England and Ireland, was brought 
into great danger. Nothing, how- 
ever, would be wanting, on the 
k 0 of thoſe mus who were now 
honoured with his majeſty's confi- 

dence, to bring the affairs of Ire- 
land to a happy iſſue, to the mutual 


' ſatisfaction of both countries. It 


was not, howeyer, proper to deceive . 


, their lordſhips ; it was neceſſary to 
inform them, that the taſk was both 


delicate and difficult ; for the ogy ; 


gence of their predeceſſors in office 
had raiſed up obſtacles, which a vi- 
gilant adminiſtration would have 
prevented. It was, however, till 


a ſubje& of conſolation, that there 


" exiſted in Ireland a fund of loyalty 


- and attachment to England, which . 
no misfortune or calamity of the - 


He 


latter had been able to ſhake. 
"could aſſure their lordſhips, that 
Ireland had not the leaſt inclination 
to look elſewhere for frieudſhip and 
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H AND 
connexions. | The people of the in 
country were at, once: the brethr ? 
and the children of England. l be 
was to England alone that the wh: 
looked up, nor did there exiſt amoy 70 
them an idea of ſeparation: dem. ow 
mined to land or fall with her, thy * 
wiſhed to have no friends but th 12 
friends of England;: and to hold a 4 
thoſe for enemies, whom Englal * 
ſhould have to contend with. Thoug 0 
they had claims upon this county, 0 
which they appeared uninclined b 5 
relinquiſh, and though they wer Bu 
ſteady to their purpoſes, yet he us * 
f hapyy to inform their lordſhips, tha * 
they blended moderation with ther * 
ſteadineſs; and to keep them i * 
this favourable diſpoſition wouldh * 
the great object of his majeſyi ah 
miniſters. His lordſhip conclude wal 
by moving an addreſs of thanks ad 
his majeſty, for his gracious meſlag, Th 
which was agreed to by the houle pl 
It was only five days after tt * 
delivery of the royal meſſage rt wi 
ſpecting Ireland to the Britiſh bout lity 
of peers, that the Iriſh houſe d b 
commons, in conſequence of a ms ' 
tion of Mr. Grattan, agreed tot or 
declaration of rights, in, which the be 
aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt manner, th 
no parliament, excepting the pit thi 
hament of Ireland, bad any pon! Ire 
or authority in that kingdom. 0 lan 
this declaration of rights, a mt pir 
particular account hath already be M 
given in a preceding chapter, will :. 
was peculiarly) appropriated to ti in 
affairs of Iretand. 5 q- nar 
On the 18th of May, the Bb cor 
houſe of commons was refolved in the 
a committee of the whole houſe, vit 
order to take into conſideration it reſ 
affairs of Ireland. Mr. Fox m all 
a ſpeech upon the occaſion, in uli em 
be took notice, that if the puls hay 
ment of Great-Britain were Wy wh 
wh 


about to make greater — | 


dd 
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freland, than ſome members of that 
houſe might think proper, they had 
been reduced to that neceſſity by the 
conduct of the late miniſtry, Some 
years ago, when very modeſt and 
reaſonable requiſitions had been 
made by the Iriſh nation, in a very 


—_— "= * 


hament, a deaf ear was not onl 
turned to the prayer of their peti- 
tion, but the firſt lord of the trea- 
ſury came down himſelf, for the 
purpoſe of giving a negative vote to 
what was then 

But afterwards, when the Iriſh vo- 
lunteers were aſſembled, and became 
formidable, the ſame miniſter, who 


r 


9 


SL 


, had before oppoſed their humble 
N claims, thought it neceſſary to make 
, ſome handſome amends for his paſt 
U error, by coming to the houſe, and 
« roluntarily granting four times as 


much as he had —_ before, 
This naturally ſuggeſted to the peo- 
ple of Ireland, by wht means they 
might be ſure of being liſtened ro 
with due attention, and that humi- 
lity and moderation were not the 
ualities that would inſure them 
iucceſs, whenever they either aſked 
or claimed what they "imagined to 
be their juſt rights. ' 

Mr. Fox proceeded to obſerve, 


w— PF 
8 


1 
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pr that his own opinion of the rights of 
* ireland bad always been, that Ire- 

land, being a part of the Britiſh em 
men pire, was entitled to the 4 form 
ben equal participation of all the Hene- 
* fits and all the immunities etſſoyed 


in England, and which were &nfo- 
nant to the principles of the Britiſh 


reſpect indeed to-the government of 
all the dependencies of the Britiſh 
empire, that they ſeemed totally to 
have forgotten that conſtitution, of 
Which we ſo much boaſted ; and 
while ſomething like a ſpirit of fre- 


humble manner, to the Britiſh par- 


efired by. Ireland. 


conſtitution. But ſuch had been' 
the conduct of the late miniſters 
with reſpect to Ireland, and with 
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dom prevailed in the iſland of Great 
Britain, they appeared to take as 
niuch care as poſſible to exert the 


utmoſt oppteſſion and tyranny over 


thoſe unhappy ſubjects, whoſe place 
of. refidence was either in Ireland, 
or acroſs the Atlantic. His ideas 
of lreland were exactly, and had 
been unifornily, the fame as his 
ideas of America. He thought it 
abſurd and unjuſt for this country to 
pretend to legiſlate for another, with - 
out the full conſent and coneurrehce 
of that other, and in caſes to which 
its own internal legiſlation was per- 
fectly applicable, and completely 
appoſite. In point of competency 


ſo to legiſlate, this country could 


not poſſibly be ſufficiently qualified, 


| becauſe it muſt neceſſarily be igno- 


rant of a variety of local circum 
ſtances, upon a knowledge of which 
alone a competency for internal le- 
giſlation could be founded. But 


even were this country ever ſo com- 


petent, ſlill the argument remained, 
that it had no right to legiſlate for 
another country againſt the conſent, 
and without the concurrence of that 
country ; mor could it at any time 
ſo legiſlate to any good purpoſe 
whatever. As to Ireland, he made 
no ſcruple'in the moſt unequivocal, 
explicit, and expreſs terms to de- 
elare, that he conſidered her preſent 
claims to be ſubſtantially juſt ; and 
that he felt himſelf inclined to move 


the reſolutions which he was about 


to propoſe, in favour of Ireland, as 
much on the ground of juſtice, as 
on the . of prudence: on 
which latter ground, he believed, all 


men would concur, who thought at 


all on the preſent ſituation of affairs 


with reſpect to war with foreign 


powers, and other obvious circum- 
ſtances. After making a variety of 


other obſervations, Mr. Fox moved, 


that it ſhould be reſolved, ** That it 
was the opinion of that houſe, that 
H 2 de 


, 
li 
1 
{ 


- on a ſolid and 
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the act of the 6th of George I. 
intituled, An act for the better 
ſecuring the dependency of the 
kingdom of Ireland upon the 
crown of Great Britain ought to 
be repealed.” | 
Atter a debate of confiderable 
length, Mr. Fox's motion was agreed 
to, nemine contradicente; as was alſo 
the following, made by the ſame 
gentleman, that it ſhould be reſolv- 
ed, „That it was the opinion of 
that houſe, that it was indiſpenſ- 
able to the intereſt and happineſs 
of both kingdoms, that the con- 
nection between them ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent up- 
rmanent footing.” 
The ſame motions were alſo made 
in the houſe of peers, the ſame day, 
by the earl of, Shelburne, who point- 
ed out the propriety and neceſſity of 
coming to ſuch reſolutions, in an able 
ſpeech. The motions were oppoſed 
by lord Loughborough, but after 
ſome debate, they were agreed to by 
the houſe, | 
An act was afterwards paſſed, by 
which the act of the Gh of George 
I. for ſecuring the dependency of 
the kingdom of Jreland upon the 
crown of Great Britain, was repeal- 
ed: which was, in fact, a renunci- 
ation, on the part of the Britiſh 
arliament, of any right to legiſlate 
* Ireland. The perpetual mutin 
bill was alſo repealcd in 83 
and another paſſed of a temporary 
nature. The appellant juriſdiction 
of the Britiſh houſe of peers, in Iriſh 
cauſes, was likewiſe given up. Theſe 
meaſures, however, did not' give 
univerſal ſatisfaction to the Iriſh na- 
tion ; though their parliament ap- 
peared ſatisfied, and voted twenty 
thouſand ſeamen for the Britiſh na- 
vy; and alſo declared, in addreſſes 
to his majeſty, that ** They could 
not entertain a doubt, but that 


the independence of the legitla- 
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ture of that kingdom, both a; 9 
internal and external | objety, 
would be inviolably maintained” 
But it was contended by ſome, aul 
particularly by Mr. Henry 


that the declaratory law of the 6 * 
of George I. ought not merely 1 oy 
have been repealed, but the * 
principle of right ſhould alſo hae * 
been formally renounced, M. deb 
Flood became very popular in In- il 
land, in conſequence of the 201 n 
and eloquence which he diſplayedin —_ 
ſupport of this opinion; oy Mr, ung 
Grattan's popularity was fomewhat *. 
diminiſhed, becauſe he contended, the 
that the repeal of the ſtatute of the He 
6th of George I. with its concomi- bill 
tant circumſtances, amounted to: the 
full and unequivocal renunciation to t 
of the claims of the Britiſh patſi- the 
ment, and that nothing farther un . 
necefary to ſecure the rights of ln port 
land from future violation. | Eng 
As diſcontents had lately prevat- and 
ed thoughout almoſt every pan d a $i 
the Britth dominions, ſo it alſo a- forn 
peared about this time, that eien He 
Scotland was not entirely free from and 
ſome degree of natior.al diffatisfac- well 
tion. One act was, indeed, paſſed ſupp 
this year, which gave much ples ala 
ſure to the Highlanders: this ws inva 
an act, which repealed ſo much o tem 
an act, which was made in the 19 fenc 
year of king George II. as reſtrain- of it 
ed the uſe of the Highland drels liſh 1 
This repeal was the more gratclul ect. 
to them, becauſe, they ſaid, the nv m, 
ture of their country rendered the in 


mode of their ancient dreſs the wol 
convenient and uſeful that could be 
adopted, But in a public meeting 
of ſome of the natives of the Higt- 
lands, aſſembled in the Gael 
church at Edinburgh, they ſtill con 
plained of the c4th act of the fil 
ſeſſion of the firſt parliament of lia 
George I. which diſarmed the W 
habitants of Scotland, reſiding 1 


— 


in certain counties and limits therein 
deſcribed: and they ſolicited the 
marquis of Graham to adopt the 
proper meaſures for procuring its 
repeal, The noblemen and gentle- 
men of Edinburgh alſo aſſembled 
together in that city, on the firſt of 
Auguſt, 1782, to conſider of a pow 
for a conſtitutional, ſafe, and uſeful 
defence for Scotland. On that oc- 
ciſion, the earl of Glencairn gave a 
view of the defenceleſs ſtate of that 
country; and held forth, in ſtrong 
language, the right they had to an 
equal and conſtitutional defence with 
the ſouthern part of the kingdom. 
He ſaid, that the laſt Scotch militia 
bill had not been loſt ſo much by 
the arerſion of the Engliſh members 
to the plan, as by the ſupineneſs of 
the Scotch members, and their back- 
wardne's to bring forward and ſup- 
port the meaſure. He pictured the 
Engliſh, militia as a ſt»nding army, 
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l and oppreſſive; but affirmed, that 
d a Scotch national defence might be 
* formed without theſe diſad vantages. 
a He ſtated the example of Switzer- 
8 land, which, by a conſtitutional and 
. well ordered internal defence, had 
ed ſupported her liberty, and had been 
5 always too formidable for foreign 


vation, Other noblemen and gen- 


- temen approved of a national de- 
jt ence being formed, but diſapproved 
* ot its being on the plan of the Eng- 


Iſh militia, which, they ſaid, was in 
fact, not a militia, but a ſtanding 


p army, and oppreſſive to the country, 
* Wihout the benefit arifing from a 
1 landing army. A committee was 


appointed for the farther proſecu- 


ms uon of the buſineſs, but the opinions 
A were ſo various upon the ſubject, 


that no plan was propoſed that met 
with general approbation, 
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The election of one of the ſixteen 
repreſentatives of the Scottiſh nobi- 
lity, in the room of the earl of Lou- 
don, which came on at Holyrood- 
houſe on the qth of July, 1782, 
likewiſe occaſioned ſome noiſe in 
Scotland. The candidates were the 
earls of Buchan and Lauderdale, 
The latter was choſen'by a majority 
of 13 to 11. It was affirmed by 
lord Buchan, that lord Lauderdale 
was ſupported by miniſterial” influ- 
ence, and that the latter had re- 
ceived a letter from the firſt lord 
of the treaſury, which was dehvered 
by a king's meſſenger, and in which 
the miniſter expreſſed his defire of 
promoting lord Lauderdale's intereſt, 
That nobleman peremptorily denied 
having received any ſuch letter, and 
no evidence of the fact was pro- 
duced. But the earl of Buchan after- 
wards addreſſed a letter to the peers 
of Scotland, in which he ſaid, that 
it was well known, whatever the 
friends of the miniſtry, or the ene- 
mies of the conſtitution might pre- 
tend, that the elections of the peers - 
of Scotland had been continually in- 
fluenced by the ſucceflive miniſters 
of ſtate ever ſince the Union, and in 
the late caſe as much as ever, though 
not ſo glaringly, and with more cau- 
tion. He alſo declared, that he 
would never again enter the walls of 
Holyrood-houſe as a peer of Scot- 
land, or accept of a ſeat in the houſe 
of lords on what he did not reckon 
an honourable footing ; and that he 
ſhould no longer come among the 
Scottiſh as eleQors, or conſider 
himſelf as any longer connected with 
them, except as a relation, a friend, 
and a fellow-citizen of a country, 
which poſſeſſed his warmeſt affece 
tions. 4 | 
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Debates in the Houſe of Commons on Eaſt India Affairs. Sundry Ro. 
lutions on that Subject moved for by the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
and General Smith, Chairmen of the Secret and Select Committees, agreed ty 

- by the Houſe, Votes of Cenſure againſt Warren Haſtings, Eſq. Govern 
of Bengal, and Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Fuſtice of the Supreme Court a 

An Ad paſſed to reſtrain Sir Thomas Rumbold, and other, 

From going out of the Kingdom, or alienating their Effects. A Variety o 

other xeſolutions, relative to Eaft India Affairs, agreed to by the Houſe. 


Calcutta. 


HE affairs af the Eaſt India 
| company, and the condition 
ot their poſſeſſions, ſtil] continued 
to be a frequent ſubject of parlia- 
- mentary conſideration and diſcuſſion, 
On the gth of April, a motion was 
made by the lord-advocate of Scot- 
land, “ That the ſeveral reports 
which had been made from the ſe- 
cret committee, appointed in the laſt 
and preſent ſeſſion of parliament, re- 
lating to the affairs of the Eaſt India 
company, ſhould be referred to the 
conſideration of a committeg of the 
whole houſe.” But, previoutly to 
his making this motion, the lord- 
advocate, who was chairman of the 
ſecret committee, entered into a de- 
tail of the cauſe and progreſs of the 
calamities, which attended the Bri- 


rich. poſleſſions in the Eaſt Indies, 


and into a view of the preſent ſtate 
of affairs in that country, The 
tranſactions there, he ſaid, might 
te the better underſtood, if a retro- 
ſpe& were mage as far back as to 
the ycar 1765, a period which was 
2 remarkable epoch in the annals of 
aur Eaitern politics, as it was the 
year when lord Cliye went out a 
ſecond time to India. When that no- 
bleman arrived in that year in Ben- 
N he found that the Britiſh poſ- 
eſſious in the north of that country 
conſiſted, not ouly of the three pro- 
yinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Griffa, 
but alſo of the province of dujah 


Dowlah, the nabob of Oude, u. 
quired by conqueſt. So far, however, 
was lord Clive from being of opi- 
nion, that it was good policy to ker 
too extenſive a territory, and ain 
{till farther to increaſe it by military 
exploits and exertions, that he put 
Sujah Dowlah again in poſſeſſion of 
his province, conſidering our u. 
maining poſſeſſions ' in Hindoſtan, 
with thoſe upon the coaſts of Con 
mandel and Bombay, as ſufficient 
for all the purpoſes which coul 
contribute to the real | benefit of 
Great Britain, Happy would i 
have been for this country, if tha 
policy had been adhered to, and if 
we had continued to act defenſively 
only, and to have been on good 
terms with the princes of the cou. 
try, inſtead of carrying on offen 
military operations, with a vier 
conqueſt, There were four prince 
pal powers in India whoſe territones 
bordered upon ours: the Maratt 
ſtates, the dominions of Hyder Ally, 
the dominions of the Nizam of the 
Decan, and the dominions of the 
Rajah of Berar, Beſides theſe, the" 
were ſeveral inferior powers, 
particularly the nabob of Ar 
and the rajah of Tanjore, As 5 
Hyder Ally, it was well known, thi 


we were now at war with that enter ug 
— and formidable prince. I WF. 
1zam of the Decan, infenor Th 


int of power only to Hyder Ally 
point of power only to Hy — 


9 


though not an open enemy, was too 
and unwiſely irritated, by a crimi- 
part of the Britiſh dominions was 


o deprive this potentate of his pro- 
perty, muſt bring indelible diſgrace 
upon thoſe who attempted it ; but, 
in the preſent caſe, folly became 
united with the crime. For this un- 
juſt attempt was made at the very 


tered the Carnatic, and when it muſt 
have behoved us, in order to obtain 
his ſuccour, to cultivate the friend- 
ſhip and the attachment of the Ni- 
2am, 


zfirmed the Engliſh to be a nation 
whom no promiſes could bind, nor 
any rules of juſtice, honour, or faith 
reſtrain; he had therefore been in- 
duced to invite the natives to act 


neee 


— 
12 


no Indian was ſafe while the Engliſh 
had an inch of territory in the Eaſt. 


lent Hoſtility againſt the Marattas, 
and had but little reaſon to expect 
allſtance from the rajah of Berar, 
Ie preſidency of Bombay had en- 
tered into a negociation with Rago- 
ba, a perſon hs had pretenfions tq 
be a ruler of the Maratta ſlates, 
promiſing to ſeat him in the go- 
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—— 
— — 
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the rernment, if he would give up, 
the hen ſo ſeated, certain territories to 
den the company, With this treaty 
** they entered upon the war; and, 
. ſoon after the prefidency of Bengal 
„ bormed a treaty of exactly the fame 
tba bind with Moodagee Booſſa, the 
nel. rajah of Berar, offering to ſeat him 
The u the government of the Marattas, 
cis if he would cede certain diſtricts. 
ly, bis double dealing was diſcovered, 
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lukewarm an ally to merit our con- 
fdence; but he had been ſnamefully 


nal endeavour to withhold from him 
2 tribute not leſs his right, than any 


the right of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain. The endeavour, at any time, 


period, when Hyder Ally had en- 


But ſuch had been our con- 
duct towards this prince, that he had 


againſt us; and had declared, that 


We were likewiſe in a ſtate of vio- 


119 
and Moodagee Booſla reſented it as 
inſidious and unfaithful. Such, in- 
deed, was the miſerable iſſue of our 
guilty conduct, that we were under 
the neceſſity of humbling ourſelves ' 
before thoſe powers whom we had 
offended, praying them to interfere, 
and negociate for a peace. As to 
the nabob of Arcot, and the rajah 
of Tanjore, they had been reduced 
by our conduct to the utmoſt extre- 
mities of diſtreſs, and had it not 
even in their power to affift us; ſo 
that without being able to receive 
ſuccours from any one ſerviceable 
ally, we were engaged in war againſt 
ſeveral of the moſt formidable pow- 
000 

The lord - advocate then proceeded 
to make ſome obſervations on the 
{tate of the finances of the Faſt In- 
dia company in the different preſi- 
dencies. He began with an account 
of the revenue of Bombay, which, 
he declared, fell ſhort of its neceſſary 
civil and military inveſtments two 
hundred thouſand pounds annually, 
which was always drawn from Ben- 
gal. As to the revenue of the Ma- 
dras preſidency, it appeared, that, 
upon an average of twelve years, 
from the year 1767 to the cloſe of 
the year 1779, there had been eight 
years of peace, and four of war; 
and, during the war, the revenue 
did not reach to the amount of the 
civil and military inveſtments ; 
though, in time of peace, there was 
an exceſs of revenue amounting to 
nearly one half as much as the ex- 

nee. But the moſt lucrative poſ- 
ſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies were thoſe 
of Bengal, which of all the Britiſh 
poſſeſſions in India was the moſt fer- 
tile and produdie Such, how- 
ever, had been the expences of the 
Maratta war, that the governor-ge- 
neral had been oblived to contraCt- 
ſo large a debt, that it was doubtful 
whether the inveſtments for Eng- 
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land muſt be whally or partially 
ſuſpended, Mr. Haſtings had proy- 
ed Punſelf, in many inſtances, a very 
mexitorious ſervant of the company; 
but, the lord-advocate ſaid, he could 
not help wiſhing, that every ſervant 
of the Eaſt India company would 
confider, that it ought to be the firſt 
aim of his life to prove himſelf a 
faithful ſteward to the company, and 
that he had no right whatever to 
fancy he was an Alexander, or an 
Aurengzebe, and to prefer frantic 
military exploits to the improvement 
of the trade and commerce of the 
country. 

In the courſe of his ſpeech, the 
lord-advocate threw out ſome hints, 
in order ta recommend taking from 


the Eaſt India company, and plac- 


ing under the direction of the crown, 
the entire management of our terri- 
torial poſſeſſions in the Eaſt. But this 
idea was oppoſed by Mr. Secretary 
Fox, as inconſiſtent with a juſt regard 
to the conſtitution of this country, A 
meaſure of this kind, he ſaid, would 
afford to government ſuch ample 
means of corruption, and of _—_ 
influence, as might in the end over- 
throw the whole conſtitution, and 
deprive us of our beſt and deareſt 
rights; and, on this account, he 
thought it would be more prudent 
to leave the appointment of its own 
ſervants to the company ; but, not- 
withitanding, to keep a watchful eye 
over them, in order to be able to 
puniſh and remove thole, who, from 
their miſconduct in ith cur govern» 


ment, ſhould be found to deſerve it. 


Atter ſome farther debate, the lord- 
advocate's motion was agreed to by 
the houſe, 

The following day, general Smith, 
who was chairman ot the Select Com- 
mittee on India affairs, moved, that 
the reports of that committee ſhould 
be referred to a committee of the 
whcle houſę; and on this occaſion 


he obſerved, that by tho,eyideny 


rice 
produced to the committee, it ap- Wi 
peared, that there had been a variey hat 
of great abuſes in India, the part« giv 
culars of which might be ſeen by; oth 
peruſal of the reports. He alſo tod ane 
notice, that fir Elijah Impey, hi er 
majeſty's chief juſtice in India, had fed 
ſo tar derogated from the charadg reg 
of a judge, as to accept a place from. me 
the Eaſt India company, which col 
made him under their controul, and ro] 
conſequently deprived him of tha tio 
independence, which ought to cot- cir 
ſtitute the character of a judge, I ex: 
in England, where we enjoyed the th: 
bleſſing of trials by jury, and the no 
duty of a judge was nothing mor by 
than to explain points of law, it wy to 
thought neceſlary for that judge to an 
be independent; how much won du 
was it neceſſary for a judge to be pa 
independent, who had the ſole mi: 
nagement of all affairs of law and Pl: 


juſtice ? The fact, indeed, was, tha 
juſtice had been ſo partially admin: 
ſtered in India, that ſeveral worthy 
and reſpectable perſons had been in- 


priſoned : from the length of ther E. 
<onfinement, their eſtates had been led 
ruined ; and ſome had died in jail fo 
not being able to extricate them o 
ſelves. But parliament, it was hop E. 
ed, was competent to .redreſs tholt lic 
grievances, and to puniſh the 0 C 
tendeis. The general's motion wa ſu 
agreed to, after a ſhort debate. 1 
On the 224 of the ſame month, \ 
the houſe being in a committee d I 
the whole houſe on India affairs in 
came to ſundry reſolutions, ſome 8 a 
which particularly related to the rt vc 
venues of the company, in conle 
quence of motions from the Jord- 
advocate of Scatlard. Two dap 
after, the houſe reſolved; in come. m 
uence of a motion of gen la 
mith, “ That Warren Haſtings M 
eſq. governor-general of Bengal, and * 


kr Elijch Impey, knight, 4 


tee of the ſupreme court of Fort 
William, in Bengal, appeared to 
have been concerned, the one in 
giring, the other in receiving, an 
office not agreeable to the true intent 
and meaning of the act of the 13th 
ear of his preſent majeſty, intitu - 
ſed, « An as for eſtabliſhing certain 
regulations for the better manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Eaſt India 
company, as well in India as in Eu- 
rope; which unjuſtifiable tranſac- 
tion between them was attended with 
circumſtances of evil tendency and 
example.” It was alſo reſolved, 


nor-veneral and council of Bengal 
by the above mentioned act, © ought 
to be more diſtinctly aſcertamed : 
and that it would be proper to re- 
duc? into one act the 42400 acts of 
rhament made to regulate the Eaſt 
Fadia company; aud farther to ex- 
plain and amend the ſame, apd alſo 
to make new regulations and provi- 
ſions to the ſame end.“ Votes of 
ceniure were alſo paſſed againſt Lau- 
rence Sullivan, - chairman of the 
Eaſt India company, for having neg- 
lected to tranfmit to India the act 
for explaining and amending the act 
for the regulating the affairs of the 
Eaſt India company, and for the re- 
lief of certain perſons impriſoned at 
Calcutta, under judgments of the 
ſupreme court ; and for having im- 
2 an oath of ſecrecy upon Mr. 
Vilks, one of the clerks of the Eaſt 
India company, eſpecially reſtrain- 
lng him from giving information to 
a ſclect committee of the houſe of 
commons, | 
A tew days after, the houſe came 
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rd- April 20. to ſundry ręſolutions, in 
ays A pode conſequence qi motions 
die · made by the lord- advocate of Scot- 
eral land, tending to criminate fir Tho- 
19h mas Rumbold ; and a bill was after- 
- wards brought in (“ for reſtraining 
jul — | 0 
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that the powers given to the gover- 


bai 
ſir Thomas Rumbeld, bart. and 


Peter Perring, eſq. from going 
out of the —— ſor the x ae 
of one year, and, until the end of 
the next ſeſſion of parliament, and 
for diſcovering the eſtate and ef- 
ſes of fir Thomas Rumbold, bart. 
Peter Perring, and John Whitehill, 
eſqrs. and for preventing the tranſ- 
porting or alienating of the ſame.” 
This bill paſſed through both houſes, 
and received the royal aſſent. An 
addreſs was alſo preſented from the 
houſe to the king, requeſting his 
majeſty to recall fir Elijah Impey 
from India, to anſwer for his con- 
duct, And a bill was likewiſe 
brought in ** for inflicting pains 
and penalties on fir Thomas Ru - 
bold, for high crimes and miſde- 
meanours.“ — | 
On the 28th of May, the houſe 
of commons came to a variety of 
other reſolutions, relative to Eaſt 
India affairs, in conſequence of mo- 
tions of the lord-advocate of Scot- 
land, and which were grounded on 
reports of the ſecret committee. 
Among theſe reſolutions were the 
following: „ That the orders of 
the court of directors of the Eaſt 
India company, which have con- 
veyed to their ſervants abroad a 
prohibitory condemnation of all 
ſebemes of conqueſt and enlarge- 
ment of dominion, by preſcribing 
certain rules and boundaries for the 
operation of their military force, 
and enjoining a ſtrict adherence to 
a ſyſtem of defence upon the prin- 
ciples of the treaty of Illahabay, 
were founded no leſs in wiſdom and 
policy, than in juſtice and modera- 
tion.” f | 
«© That: every tranſgreſſion of 
thoſe orders, without evident neceſ- 
fity, by any of the ſeveral Britiſh 
governments in India, has been 
highly reprebenſible, and has m_—_ 
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in a chief degree to weaken the force 
and influence, and to dimmiſh the 


reſources of the company in thoſe 
parts.“ 


That every interference as a 


party in the domeitic or national 


quartels of the country powers, and' 


all new engagements with them in 
offentive alliance, have been wiſely 
and providently forbidden by the 
company in their commands to their 
adminiſtrations in India.” | 


„That every unneceſſary or 


avoidable deviation from thoſe well- 
adviſed rules ſhould be followed with 
very ſevere reprehenſion and puniſh- 
ment for it, as an inſtance ot wiltul 


di ſobedience of orders, and as tend - 


ing to diſturb and deſtroy that ſtate 
of tranquillity and peace with all their 
neighbours, the preſervation of 
which has been recommended as the 
firſt principle of policy to the Briuſh 
governments in India.” 

„That the maintenance of an 
1aviolable character for moderation, 
good faith, and ſcrupulous regard to 
treaty, ought to have been the fim- 
ple grounds on which the Britiſh 
governments ſhould have 'endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh an influence ſu- 
perior to that. of other Europeans, 


over the minds of the native powers 


in India; and that the danger and 
diſcredit ariting from the forfeiture 
of this pre-eminence, could not be 
compeniated by the temporary ſue- 
ceſs of any plan of violence or in- 
juſtice.” 

+ Thar as any effential f.ilure in 
the executive conduct of the ſu- 
preme council, or preſidencies, would 
make them juſtly liable to the moſt 


ſerious animadverſions of their ſype-- 


riors; ſo ſhould anygclaxation, with- 
out ſufficient cauſe, in thoſe princi- 
ples of good government, on the 
part of the directors themſelves, 
bring upon them, in a heavier de- 
grec, tac reſentment of the legiſla- 


ry 


tive power of their country, which 
alone can interpoſe an effectual cor. 
rection to the general miſrule,” 
That the conduct of the com- 
pany, and their ſervants in India, to 
the king and Nudjiff Cawn, with 
reſpect to the tribute payable to the 
one, and the ſtipend to the other, 
and with reſpect to the transfer of 
the provinces of Corah and Illahs- 
bad to the viſier, was contrary to 
policy and good faith; and that 
ſuch wife and practicable meaſures 
ſhould be adopted in future, as may 
tend to redeem the national honour, 
and recover the confidence and at- 
tachment of the princes of India.“ 
That the company's ſervants, 
in their ee of Bombay, were 
gulity of very notorious inſtances of 
diſobedience to the orders of their 
employers, as well in the proceed- 
ings againſt the nabob of Broach, az 
in the commencement of the Marat- 
ta war, by the ſeizure of the lands 
of Salſette and Coranja.” | 
« That in forming an offenſive 


alliance with Ragoba, the govern- 


ment of Bombay violated the orders 
of the company againſt any connec- 
tions of that nature, and againſt any 
interference in the. quarrels of the 
native powers : that they undertook, 
without a certainty of an adequate 
revenue, or a ſufficient military 
force, and without proper commu- 
nication with the ſuperior govern · 
ment upon which rhey were to de- 
pend for ſanction and ſupport, to 
lace that chief on the Muſnud at 
— thereby to involve them- 
ſelves in a war with the ruling mini- 
ſters of the Maratta ſtate; while Ra- 
goba himſelf was not in the mean 
time able io give the company ſe- 
cure poſſeſſion of any of the grams 
tre had made to them for the pur- 
chaſe of their alſiſtance.”? " 
That it is the opinion of this 
bouſe, That the motives, as well 3 
ſuccels 
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form and animate a confederacy of 
the great country powers again the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions in India, and the 
calamitous events which enſued, may 
be properly attributed both to the 
unjuſtifiable proceedings againſt the 
Maratta government, and to thecon- 
duct of the Madras preſidency, in 
regard to the Peſhcuſh and Guntoor 
circar.“ | 
« That it is the opinion of this 
houſe, that it muſt be reckoned a- 
mongſt the additional miſchiefs, 
which have ariſen chiefly from the 
improvident war with the Marattas 
to the company's affairs, that the, 
military force of the Carnatic had 
heen weakened by reinforcements 
ſent to the Malabar coaſt ; that the 
Bengal government have been under 
the neceſſity of ſupporting, on their 
confines, the army of a power, con- 
federated (however involuntarily) a- 
gainſt them; that they have been 
obliged to ſue for the mediation of 
the ſame power (the . of Berar), 
have ſubmitted to a refuſal, and pur- 
chaſed at laſt an uncertain, becauſe 
apparently an unauthorized, treaty, 
on moſt extravagant and diſhonour- 
able conditions, with his ſon rajah 
Chimnagee ; and finally, that, be 
ing burthened with the expences of 
a variety of diſtant expeditions, 
while their allies are in diſtreſs, and 
their tributaries under oppreſſion, 
there is alſo an alarming deficiency 
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ſucceſs of the Nizam's inſtigations, ro in their own reſources of revenue 


and commerce, by the accumulation 
of their debt, and the reduction of 
their inveſtment “.. 
© That it is the opinion of this 
houſe, that the attempt made by the 
government-general, in the month 
of January, 1781, to form an en- 
agement. of alliance, offeufive and 
* ht with the Dutch Eaſt In- 
dia company, by the means, and 
upon the terms ſtated. in the pro- 
ceedings of their council, was un- 
warranted, impolitic, extravagant, 
and unjuſt.“ VAT BE WIR 
In ſome of the other reſolutions, 
which the houſe came to on this o- 
caſion, the conduct of the directors 
of the Eaſt India company, in cer- 
tain caſes, was cenſured as indefen- 
ſible, as well as that of their ſervants. 
and agents. It was allo reſolved, 
„That Warren Haſtings, eſq. go- 
vernor-general in Bengal, and Wil- 
liam Hornſby, eſq. preſident of the 
council at Bombay, having, in ſun- 
dry inſtances, acted in a manner re- 
pugnant to the honour and poli 
of "his nation, and thereby has 
great calamities on India, and enor- 
mous expences on the Eaſt India 
company, it is the duty of the di. 
rectors of the ſaid company, to pur- 
ſue all legal and effectual means for: 
the removal of the ſaid governor- 
general and prefident from-their faid 
offices, and to recall them to Great 
Britain,” | 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Meſſage frim the King to both Houſes, relative to the Retrenchment of the 
Civil Lift Expenditure, and the Eflabliſhment of a Syſtem of public 
OKconomy, An Ad paſſed for excluding Cuſtom-houſe and E xci/e-officer, 
from voting at Eleftions of Members of the Houſe of Commons. An Af 
puſſed to exclude Contractors from being Members of that Houſe. The Or. 
ers an Reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons, reſpecting the Middliſs 
Election, expunged fron, the Fournals of that Houſe. An A paſſed fo 
aboliſhing the Board of Trade, the Board of Work:, and the great Ward: 
+obe ; for aboliſhing the Offices of third Secretary of State, Freafurer of 

' the Chamber, Cofferer of the Houſhold, the Lords of Police in Scot- 
land, and warious other Offices ; and for making Proviſion for the Dif- 


charge of the Civil Lift Debt. 


ſoon appeared, from the con- 
duct of rhe new miniſtry, that 
they really intended to make ſome 
retrenchment in the public expendi- 
ture, and to reform various abuſes, 
of which they had complained when 
out of office, On the 15th of April, 
the following meſſage from his ma- 
jeſty was prefented to the houſe of 
commons, by Mr. Secretary Fox: 


% GEORGE R. f 
« His majeſty, taking into con- 
ſide ration the ſupplies which have 


| been given with fo much liberality, 


and fuppotted with ſuch uncommon 
firmneſs and fortitude by his people, 
in the preſent extenfive war, recom- 
mends to his faithful commons the 
confideration of an effeCtual plan of 
economy through all the branches 
of the public expenditure ; towards 
which important object his majeſty 
has taken into his actual conſider- 


ation, a form and regulation in his 


civil eſtabliſument, which he will 
fhortly cauſe to be laid before this 
houſe, deſiring their aſſiſtance towards 
carrying the ſame more fully into 
execution. His majeſty has no re- 
ſerves with his people; on whoſe 
affections he reſts with a ſure re- 
liance, as the beſt ſupport of the 


true honour and dignity of his crown 
and government ; and as they have 
hitherto been his beſt reſource upon 
every emergency, ſo he regards 
them as the moſt ſolid and ſtable 
ſecurity for an honourable proviſion 
for his perſon and family,” | 
A motion was then made by Mr, 
Burke, for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
in anſwer to the royal meſſage ; and 
on this occaſion that gentleman pro- 
nounced a very high panegyric on 
the royal virtues, He alſo obſerved, 
that the ſtyle of his majeſty's mel- 
ſage was the true ſtyle in which a 
Britiſh king ſhould ſpeak to a Britiſh 

people; for by ſuch langua 
conduQ it was, that the bleſſings of 
union would be reſtored among us, 
and that foreign nations would ad- 
mire and envy the conſtitution of a 
nation, where the intereſts of the 
king and people were ſo happily in- 
terwaven ; and where ſuffering, as 
well as enjoyment, wore reciprocal, 
It was by this conduct that a Britiſh 
king would acquire more true ſplen- 
dor, and more ſubſtantial power, 
than by the preſervation of places, 
which added to the dangerous in- 
fluence, but not to the ſolid ſtrength 
of the government. Thoſe eſtab: 
liſhments and places, to which his 
| majeſip 
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mately evidently pointed in his 
— — * ſubverſive of 
his true power: for, by the main- 
tenance of theſe, the randize- 
ment and real welfare of the ſtate 
were prevented. 

The motion for an addreſs to the 
king was ſeconded by Mr. Powys, 
and was alſo ſupported by Mr. Fox; 
who remarked, that his majeſty's 
preſent miniſters moſt anxiouſly 
wiſhed for the countenance and ſup- 
port of the country gentlemen, but 
they defired it no longer than while 
they acted in ſtrift conformity to the 
principles which they had main- 
tained when out of place. An ad- 
dreſs was then agreed to, at the 
cloſe of which it was faid, that ** a 
king of Great Britain cannot have 
ſo perfect or ſo honourable a ſe- 
curity for every thing which can 
make a king truly great and truly 
happy, as in the genuine and na- 
qural ſupport of an uninfluenced 
and independent houſe . of com- 
mons.“ | 

A royal meſſage exactly fimilar was 
eommunicated the ſame day to the 
bouſe of peers, by the earl of Shel- 
burne ; and his lordſhipobſerved upon 
the occaſion, that, in the generality 
of caſes, the meſſages from the throne 


had been confideredas the language of 


the miniſter 3 but, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, he could poſitively affirm, 
that the meſſage now defivered to 
their lordſhips was a deviation from 
the common practice, and compre- 
hended the voluntary words of a 
conſiderate and gracious ſovereign, 
proceeding, from his heart ; and, 
therefore, calling for the grateful 
thanks and zealous loyalty, not only 
ot the parliament, but of the whole 


people. It was the fulleſt and moſt 


brilliant evidence of the true dig- 
nity, the happily directed wiſdom, 
and the tender feelings of a benefi- 


cent and parental prince, The pub- 
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lic had long ardently deſired the 


conſummation of ſuch a meaſure ; 


and, doubtleſs, it would meet with 


the unanimous applauſe of the col- 
lective body of the nation. The 
parliament would naturally give it 
their warmeſt patronage; the ſub- 
jects of ſo liberal a monarch would 
fervently rejoice over the royal pro- 


miſe for the introduction of cecono- 


— * and the univerſal gladneſp, 
which muſt ariſe throughout the 
kingdom, would grow redoubled at 
the recollection, that the ſucceſs of 
ſuch a ſyſtem, as was recommended 
in the meſſage, could not fail to add 
conſiderably to the happineſs of the 
exalted perſonage from whom it had 
proceeded, This ſyſtem, which 
certainly embraced a variety of ob- 
Jets, might ſeem, upon a tranſient 
view, almoſt inexplicably compli- 
cated ; yet, at a nearer approach, 
and, after a minute and full inveſti- 
gation, all impediraents whatſoever 
would fink betore it. The leading 
point was an ceconomical reform, of 
which the ſavings would be applied 
faithfully to the uſes of the ſtate x 
and thus, at one fortunate and pro- 
perly directed ſtroke, every reſource 
of influence, derogatory to the ſpi- 
rit of the conſtitution, and deſtruc- 
tive in its reſult to this' country, 
would be totally cut up by the 
roots, His lordſhip concluded with 
moving for an -addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, which was agreed to withqut 
any debate. LITE | 
The following day a debate took 
place in the houſe of commons, on 


Mr. Crewe's bill for excluding euſ- 
tum-houſe and exciſe -· ofſicers from 


voting at elections of members of 
the houſe of commons. It was 
urged by Mr. Crewe, among other 
reaſons in ſupport of his bill,” that 
the perſons who were the objects of 
it would not be found to murmur 
againſt any of its pringples, There 
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was, indeed, much reaſon to believe, 


that the revenue officers, far from 


being diſpleaſed, would ſhew them- 
. ſelves. better ſatisfied with the bill 


than any other ſet of people what- 


ever. In tact, they were kept in a 
great degree of ſlavery with regard 


to the exerciſe of their votes at elec- 


tions for repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment; and they were grievoully op- 
preſſed if they ventured to diſobey 
- the miniſterial mandates. A late 


nnſtance of this had occurred in the 


«Cafe of a map, who had grown old 
in the faithful ſervices of the re- 
venue during the ſpace of twenty: 


five Years, but who was turned out 


ol his employment, only becauſe he 
had not voted at an election as he 
had been directed by a clerk to the 

commiſſioners of exciſe, But the. 


great and leading object of the bill 


. was to correct chat bancful influ- 
. ence, ſe long complained of at elec- 
tions for members of parliament, 


and which it behoved the houſe par- 
ticularly to reſtram. 
The bill was ſtrongly oppoſed by 


lord Nugent, who obſerved, that 
there were near 40,000 officers em- 


ployed in the collection of the reve- 


nues; and he urged the injuſtice of 


disfranchiſing ſo great a number of 


men, againſt whem no charge had 
been proved. The bill was alſo op- 


poſed by Mr. Roſewarne, Mr. Per- 
cival, Mr. Penton, and Mr. Daven- 
port; but was ſupported by Mr. 
Thomas Townſhend, Mr. Frederick 
Montagy, fir Philip Jennings Clerke, 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, 


and by Mr. alderman en It 
nd 


at length paſſed both houſes, 
received the royal aſſent. 

The bill for excluding contractors 
from being members of the houſe 
of commons did not meet with much 
oppoſition in that houſe, excepting 
from lord Nugent and alderman 
Harley; but it was more vigorouſly 


M. 
. gainſt all plans of reformation iu- 
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oppoſed in the houſe of peers, aud 
2 by the lord-chancellgr, 
diſcovered a great animoſity a. 


troduced or countenanoed by the ney 
miniſtry ;- and if the arguments uſed 


by the noble lord, on this occaſion, 


were totally deſtitute of ſolidiry, they 
were at leaſt characteriſed by much 
art and.ſubtilty. The bill was alſo 
oppoſed by lord Mansfield, and by 


Dr. Porteus, biſhop of Cheffer, it 


was obſerved by that right reverend 


. prelate, that he had diſcovered no 


proofs whatever of corruption in 
thoſe members of parliament who 
were contraCtors ; and he urged to 
the houſe the neceſſity of yielding 
to the dictates of the ſpirit of hu- 
manity, and of Chriſtian charity, 
which muſt recoil from the idea of 
cenſuring, puniſhing, and condemy- 
ing men upon the mere ground of 
probability. The bill, however, was 
ſupported by the duke of Richmony, 
the earl of Shelburne, lord Camden, 
and others ; and having paſſed both 
houſes, received the royal aſſent. 
On the third of May, after ſome 
debate, it was ordered by. the houſe 
of commons, that „ all the declar 
ations, orders, and reſolutions of that 
houſe, reſpecting the election of 
John Wilkes, eſq. to be elected 4 
member to ſerve in the ſaid parla- 
ment, ſhould be expunged from the 
journals of that houſe, as being ſub- 
verſive of the rights of the who: 
body of electors of the kingdom.” 
Mr. Wilkes congratulated his con- 
ſtituents, the freeholders of the 
county of Middleſex, on the occt 
ſion ; and obſerved, in a public let 
ter to them, that ** an upright {e- 
nate had now aſſerted the pri” 
leges of an injured people againt 
the encroachments of power, an 
decided in favour of their fair and 
juſt claim to a ſhare in the leg 


ture.“ Theſe laſt proceedings . 
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the houſe of commons, he ſaid, were 
'« the only atonement, which could 
be made under a good government, 
for a violation of their franchiles, 
and the injuries of former flagiti- 


ous adminiſtrations.” N 4 

On the 13th of june, a bill was 
brought into the houſe of commons 
by Mr. Burke, -** for' enabling his 
majeſty to diſcharge the debt con- 
tracted upon the civil liſt revenues; 
and for preventing the ſame from 


being in arrear for the future, by 


regulating the mode of payments 
out of the ſaid revenues, and by 
ſuppreſſing or regulating certain of- 
ber a M This 
bill was in many reſpects ſimilar to 
thoſe which Mr Burke had before 
brought in, for the better regulation 
of his majeſty's civil eſtabliſhment, 
and for the promorion of public 
economy, which had been rejected 
in two preceding feſhons of parlia- 
ment; but in ſome particulars this 
bill differed from the former, It 
was propoſed by this new bill, that 
the board of trade, the board of 
works, and the great wardrobe, 
ſhould be aboliſhed ; together with 
the office of third ſecretary of ſtate, 
and alſo the offices of treaſurer of 
the chamber; eofferer of the houſe- 
hold, the lords of police of Scot- 
land, the paymaſter of the penſious, 
the maſter of the harriers, the maf- 
ter of the ſtag-hounds, and fix clerks 
to the board of green cloth. Vari- 
ous other ſavings were to be made 
by this bill, to the amount, in the 
whole, of about 72, 3681. per annum. 

Unfortunately, however, it ap- 
peared, that the arrear due on the 
civil iſt amounted to 295, 8771. 188. 
4d. and for the payment of this debt 
proviſion was made by the bill. It 
was the more mortifying to the na- 
ton to have this royal debt to pay, 
as ſo liberal and ample an allowance 


had been before made for the ſup- 
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port of his majeſty ; as the king's 
debe had been a repeatedly 12 
-quidated by grants from parliament; 
and as there was no appearance of 
ary ſplendor in the royal 'houſe- 
hold, adequate to ſuch enormous 
-expences, or any evidence that the 
great ſums raiſed from the le, 
and granted to the crown, had been 
employed for the honour of the 
prince, or for any beneficial purpoſe 
whatever. e 9 rr 
Mir. Burke's bill paſſed the houſe 
of commons, without much oppo- 
ſition ; but was very ſtrongly op- 
poſed in the houſe of lords by the 
chancellor and lord Loughborough. 
It was, however, zealvyutly defended 
by the duke of Richmond, and the 
earl of Shelburne; and, having paſſ- 
ed both - bouſes, received the royal 
aſſent. This act, together with 
thoſe which had been paſſed before, 
for excluding contractors from the 
houſe of commons, and preventing 
cuſtom-houfe-officers and exciſemen 
from voting at elections, were cal- 
culated to reduce, in à very conſi- 
derable degree, the undue influence 
of the crown. They were certainly 
very important acts; they were per- 
fectly conſonaut to the printiples 
avowed by the new miniſſers when 
out of office ; and, they. afforded a 
ftrong evidence to the nation of the 
ſincerity of their profeſſions, and the 
uprightneſs of their views. . 
As the chancellor continued ver. 
induſtriouſſy to oppofe any bills of 
conſtitutional reformation, that were 
introduced into the houſe of peers, 
his conduct naturally became an 
occaſional ſubject of animadverſion; 
and he met with ſome attacks from 
thoſe peers, wid were deſirous of 
availing themſelves of the preſent 
favourable, but very unuſual diſ- 
poſition in the government, to com- 
ply with the general wiſhes of the 
people, and to eſtabliſh ſuch laws as 


ſhould: .' 
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ſhould give additional ſecurity to 


their rights, and render the parlia- 
ment —— independent, and leſs li- 
able to any undue influence of the 
crown. A bill having paſſed the 
commons, for dis franchiſing certain 
vaters for the borough of Cricklade, 
in conſequence of a great number af 
ſhameleſs inſtances of bribery, which 
had lately appeared at; that place, 
the bill was very ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed by the chancellor, and every 
poſſible difficulty, reſpecting form 
and order, thrown in its way, with 
a view of retarding its progreſs : 
which occaſioned the duke of Rich- 
mond to charge the chancellor with 


- Indiſcriminately oppoſing every mea- 


ſure of regulation, or improvement, 
which was laid before the houſe, 
But the chancellor, in the courſe of 
the debates an the ſame bill, re- 
ceived a ſtill more ſevere rebuke 
from lord Forteſcue, That noble- 
man, finding that the duke of Rich- 
mond's endeavours to eſtabliſh the 
neceſſary facts reſpecting corruption 
having been practiſed in the borough 
of Cricklade, were in part fruſtrated 
by the interferences, and legal 
doubts, and difficulties, and diſtinc- 
tions, of the chancellor, and lord 
Loughborougb, roſe up, and made 
ſome very pointed and farcaſtic re- 
marks. He ſaid, that what he had 
long dreaded was now actually come 
to paſs ; namely, that the dignity 
of that houſe would be lowered and 
tamiſhed by the profuſion of lawpers 


which time might occaſionally in! 
tradyce into it. It was no longer a 


houſe of lords, or peers; it wa 


converted into a mere court of lay, 


where all the ſolid and honourable 
principles of truth and juſtice were 
ſhametully ſacrificed to the low pet. 
ty fogging chicanery and quibble, 
uſed in Weſtminſter-hall. That one 
venerable, dignified, and auguſt a. 
ſembly, now reſembled more a 
* of * than a houſe 
rliament. It brought ftr 
to 15 recollection a Corniſh — | 
where, for the want of barxiſten, 
attornies are permitted to aſſume that 
character. With reſpe&t to the 
learned lord on the woolſack, and 
who had now for ſome time preſided 
in that houſe, he ſeemed to be fraught 
with nothing but contradictions, aud 
diſtinctions, and law ſubtilties. As 
to himſelf, lord Forteſcye ſaid, be 
had not attended a miniſter's levee, 
till very lately, for the laſt forty 
years ; and he would ſupport the 
preſent miniſtry no longer than he 
thought they deſerved it. But az 
they came into office upon the moſt 
honourable and laudable of all mo- 
tives, the approbation of their ſo- 
vereign, and the confidence of the 
eat body of the nation, it therefore 
fled his breaſt with indignation, 
when he bebeld ſuch men, day after 
day, thwarted and oppoſed by men, 
who, he would again repent, reſem- 
bled more a ſet of Corniſh attornics, 
than members of that houſe, 


ent 


owe, Fires at Conflantinople. 


T will be proper that we ſhould 
[ now turn the attention of the 
reader to ſome naval and military 
tranſactions, which took place in the 
courſe of the year 1782, and par- 
ticularly in the Weſt Indies, which 
{till continued to be, in a conſider- 
able degree, the theatre of war. On 
the 14th of January, the iſland of 
St. Nevis ſurrendered to the arms of 


liberal terms were granted to the 
inhabitants, by the marquis de 
Bowlle and the count de Graſſe. 
+he merchants, planters, and inha- 
bitants in general, had their private 
property ſecured to them; 1t was 


tinue, and the aſſembly of the iſland 
be choſen as uſual ; that the inha- 
bitants ſhould have the free exerciſe 
of their religion; and that all officers 
of the civil and criminal courts of 
Judicature ſhould retain their offices, 
and juſtice be adminiſtered in the 
torms already eftabliſhed on the 
liland, particularly in that of trial 
by juries, Eight thouſand French 
troops, with a formidable train of 
artillery, were alſo landed about the 
ame time on the iſland of St, Chriſto- 
pher. Admital Hood attempted to 
relieve the iſland with twenty-two 
lal of the line; upon which he was 
tacked three ſeveral times by the 


= de Graſſe, with twenty-nine 
1782. 
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his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. The moſt 


agreed, that the council ſhould con- 


ws 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Naval and Military Tranſactions in the Weſt Indies. The Iſland of Newit 
taken by the French. Skirmiſhes bettveen the E neliſh and French Fleets. 
St, Chriſtopher's taken by the French. Signal Victory obtained by the Britiſh 
Fleet, under Admiral Rodney, over the French Fleet, under the Command of 
the Count de Graſſe, Loſs of the Royal George, and other Britiſh Ships. 
The and of Minorca taken by the Spaniards. Loſs of the Bahama Iſlands. 
Gallant Defence of Gibraltar by General Elliott. Deſtruction of ten batter- 
ing Ships of the Spaniards, by Captain Curtis. Gibraltar relieved by Lord 


ſail of the line, whom He beat off 
with loſs ; but of the Engliſh about 
do were killed, and 260 wounded. 
After the French had landed at St. 

Chriſtopher's brigadier-general Fra- 
zer; who commanded on the ifland, 

drew in his out-poſts, in conſequence 
of the ſuperiority of the eriemy, and 

took on Brimſtone-hill. Sif 
Samuel Hood thereupon ſent an of- 
ficer to general Frazer, with offers 
of aſſiſtance; and the officer was ac« 
companied by general Preſcott, who 
had embarked with the 28th regi- 
ment, and two companies of the 
13th, from Antigua, at the ad- 
miral's requeſt, On their landing 
on the iſland, general Frazer ſent 
the following meſſage to general 
Preſcott : ** That as he had taken 
the trouble to come with troops to 
his affiſtances he ſhould doubtleſs. 
be glad of the honour of ſeeing ' 
him; but he was in no want off 
him, or his troops.” Admiral Hood 
then propoſed to genetal Preſcott 
that he ſhould take a poſt on the 
ifland in the vicinity of Bafſſeterre, 
and offered to land a body of 2400 

men. General Preſcot anſwered; 
that he did not think it practicable 
to maintain a poſt, but wiſhed to have 
ſome Anrigua troops put on fhore, 


and alſo the 6gth regiment. They 


were accordingly landed on the 2$th 
of the month: they immediately got 
1 | into 
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into action, and drove the enemy 
with conſiderable loſs. General 
Preſcott remained on ſhore with his 
troops all night, and next morning 
the marquis de Bouille appeared at 
the head of upwards of 4000 men. 
But the French commander did not 
think proper to attack general Preſ- 
cott; and it being judged, that no 
valuable purpoſe could be anſwered 
by the continuance of the Britiſh 
troops on ſhore, they were reim- 
barked. In the mean time, general 


general Shirley, with a detachment 
of the militia of the iſland; and the 
Gege continued five weeks. Brim- 
- flone-hill was very ſtrong by nature, 
but the fortifications were old, and 
in a ruinous ſtate ; ſo that notwith- 
landing the high tone which gene- 
ral Frazer had at firſt aſſumed, he 
was obliged to capitulate on the 12th 
of February. The garriſon were 
allowed to march out with the hon- 
ours of war ; and the inhabitants of 
the iſland were ſecured in the poſ- 
ſeflion of their eſtates and property, 
in their privileges and exemptions, 
and in the exerciſe of their religion. 
In the fame month Demerara and 
Iſſequibo, with ſeveral Engliſh veſ- 
ſels, were alſo taken by the French, 
On the 19th of the ſame month, 
admiral Rodney arrived in the Weſt 
Indies, and took the command of 
the fleet there; where a formidable 
French fleet was already aflembled, 
with a great number of troops, an 
attempt being meditated on the 
iſland of Jamaica. A partial action 
between the two fleets took place on 
the gth of April following, in which 
the Alired, a teventy-four gun ſlip, 
loſt her commander, captain Bayne, 
the Royal Oak, a ſhip ef the ſame 
number of guns, was diſabled, and 
Jeveral other ſhips ſuftered damage. 
Sixteen of the Engliſh ſhips were ſo 
becalmed, that they could take no 
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Frazer had been joined by major- 
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part in the action. The Barfey, 
a ſhip of ninety-eight guns, on boar! 
of which was fir — Hood, hal 
at one time ſeven ſhips firing on 
her, and generally three; by which 
eight men were killed, and t 

two wounded. One of the French 
ſlups loſt her fore-maſt, and tw 
others received ſo much damage, 
that they were obliged to bear awiy * 
to Guadaloupe to refit, But on the 
12th of the ſame month a genen 
action took place, and admiral Roi. 
ney obtained a very ſignal and com- 
plete victory aver the French fleet, 
which was commanded by the count 
de Graſſe. The Britiſh fleet con- 
liſted of thirty-ſeven ſhips of the 
line, and the French of thirty-four, 
The engagement commenced at ſe- 
ven o'clock in the morning, aud 
continued with — —— 
half paſt fix in the evening. It i 
ſaid, that no other ſignal was made 
by the admiral, but the genen 


one for action, and that for doſe 


fight, Sir George Rodney was on 
board the Formidable, à ſhip df 
ninety guns; and the count de 
Graſſe was on board the Ville de Pa- 
ris, a ſhip of 110 guns, which wa 
a preſent to- the French king from 
the city of Paris. In the courſe of 
the action, the Formidable fired 
nearly eighty broadſides; and for 
three hours the admiral's ſhip ws 
involved in ſo thick à cloud af 
ſmoke, that it was almoſt inviſible 
to the officers and men of the reſtof 
the fleet. The van diviſion of the 
Britiſh fleet was commanded by ſit 
Samuel Hood, and the rear diviſion 
by rear-admiral Drake ; and both 
theſe officers greatly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in this important action. 
But the deciſive turn on this memor- 
able day was given by a bold mi 
neuvre of the Formidable, which 
broke the French line, and thre 


them into confuſion, The ff 
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French (hip that ſtruck was the Cz- 


far, a ſeventy-four gun ſhip, the 
captain of which fought nobly, and 


fell in the action. It is ſaid, that 


when ſhe ſtruck, ſhe had not a foot 
of canvas without a ſhot-hole. Un- 
fortunately, ſoon after ſhe Was taken 
poſſeſſion of, ſhe- took fire by acci- 
dent, and blew up, when about two 
hundred Frenchmen periſhed in her, 
together with an Engliſh lieutenant, 
and ten Engliſh ſeamen. But le 
Glorieux and le Hector, both ſeven- 
ty-four gun ** were alſo taken 
by the Britiſh fleet; together with 
Fardent, of ſixty-four guns; and 
a French ſeventy- four gun ſhip was 
alſo ſunk in the engagement, It was 
a very cloſe and hard fought action 
on both ſides, but the French fleet 
was at length totally defeated. It 
was almoſt dark when the Ville de 
Pais ſtruck, on board which the 
count de Graſſe had fought very 
gallantly, and was wounded in the 
action. Five thouſand ſive hundred 
troops were on board the French 


fleet, and the havock among theſe 


was very great, as well as among the 
French ſeamen. The Engliſh had 
230 killed. and 759 wounded, Cap- 
tan Blar, who commanded the An- 
ſon, and ſeveral other officers, were 
killed in the action; and lord Ro- 


bert Manners, who commanded the 


Reſolution, died of his wounds on 
his return home. On the 19th of 
the ſame month, a ſquadron which 
was detached from the main fleet, 
under the command of fir Samuel 
Hood, captured' the Cato and the 
Jaſon, two French men of war, of 
lixty-tour guns each, and alſo 'Aim- 


able, of thirty-two guns, and the 


Ceres of eighteen. About the ſame 


time alſo the fleet under admiral 


Barrington took from the French, 
off Uſhant, le Pegaſe, of ſeventy- 
tour guns, PAdtionnaire, of ſixty- 


— 


It er. 1 
four, and ten fail of veſſels under 
their convoy. 


The victory obtained by admiral 

odney, over the French fleet, was 
a very fortunate circumſtance both 
for his intereſt, arid his reputation. 
Before' this event, the new miniſtry 
had appointed admiral Pigot to ſu- 

erſede him in the command in the 
Weſt Indies; and it was underſtood, 
that they meant to ſet on foot a 
rigid inquiry into the tranſactions 
at St. Euſtatius, But the ſplendor 
of his victory put an end to all 
thoughts of that kind ; he received 
the thanks of both houſes of parlia- 
ment for his ſcrvices; and was ere- 


ated an Engliſh peer, by thetitle of 


baron Rodney, of Rodney-Stoke, in 
the county ot Somerſet. Sir Samuel 
Hood was alſo created baron Hood, 
of Catherington, in the kingdom of 
Ireland ; and rear-admiral Drake, 
and captain Affleck, were created 
baronets of Great Britain. Some 
attempts were alſo made, in the houſe 


of commons, to procure a vote f 


cenſure againſt the new miniſtry, fo 
having recalled lord Rodney; but 


the motions made for this purpoſe 


were rejected by the majority. _ 

The count de Grafle, after his 
defeat, was reccived on board' the 
Barfleur man of war, and was after- 
wards landed on the ifland of Ja- 
maica, where he was treated with 
great reſpect. After continuing there 
ſome time, he was conveyed to Eng- 
land, and accommodated with a cob 
of apartments at the Royal Horel, in- 
Pall- mall. His ſword, which he 
had delivered up, according to the 
uſual cuſtom, to admiral Kodocy, 
was returned to him by the king, 
This etiquette enabled him to ap- 
pear at court, where he was re- 
ceived, by their majeſties and the 
royal family, in a manner ſuitable to 


8 


his rank. From the time of his ar- 
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rival in London to his departure, 
which was on the r2th of Auguſt, 
1782, he was viſited by many per- 
ſons of the firſt faſhion and diſtinc- 
tion, and was much employed in 
paying viſits to the preat officers 
of ſtate, and ſome of the principal 
nobility of the kingdom, by whom 
he was entertained in a very ſumptu- 
ous and hoſpitable ſtyle, He received, 
indced, every mark of civility which 
the Britiſh nation could beſtow, and 
was treated with much reſpect even 
by the common people, from the 
opinion that was generally enter- 
tained of his valour and merit, 

The victory of admiral Rodney, 
though it entirely fruſtrated the de- 
ſigns of the French againſt Jamaica, 
and was in itſelf a very ſplendid ac- 
tion, was not, however, followed by 
thoſe bencficial conſequences, which 
by many were — 1" None of 
the Britiſh iſlands, which had been 
taken by the French in the Welt 
Indies, were afterwards re-captured ; 
though it was hoped, that this would 
have been the reſult of our naval ſu- 
periority in thoſe ſeas, It was alſo an 
unfortunate circumſtance, that ſome 
of thoſe ſhips, which were taken by 
admiral Rodney, were afterwards loſt 
at ſea; and particularly that fine ſhip 
the Ville de Paris, le Glorieux, and 
le Hector. Another Britiſh man 
of war, the Centaur, of ſeventy-four 
guns, was alſo ſunk in lat. 48 deg. 
33 min. and long. 43 deg. 20 min. 
on the 24th of September, 1782, in 
conſequence of the diſabled ſtate to 
which it was reduced by ſome very 
violent ſtorms. Before the ſhip funk, 
the officers and crew had ſuſtained 
great hardſhips, and moſt of them 
went down with the ſhip ; but the 
lives of captain Inglefield, the com- 
mander, and ten other officers and 
ſeamen, were preſerved by their. get- 
ring on board a pinnace. But even 


this was leaky, and when they went 
into it, they were nearly, in the mid- 
dle of the Weſtern ocean, without 
compaſs, without quadrant, without 
ſail, without great coat or cloak, all 


very thinly clothed, in a gale of 


wind, and with ſcarcely any pro- 
viſions, After undergoing the moſt 
extreme hardſhips and fatigues, for 


ſixteen days, they at length reached 


the iſland of Fayall, one of the A. 
zores. They were ſo much reduced, 
by want of food, and inceſſant la- 
bour, that after they had landed, 
ſome of the ſtouteſt men belonging 
to the Centaur were obliged tobe 
ſupported through the ſtreets of 
Fayall. The Jamaica homeward 
bound fleet were alſo diſperſed, this 
year, by a hurricane, off the banks 
of Newfoundland, when the Ramil- 
lies, of ſeventy-four guns, and ſeveral 
merchantmen, "Rach axe ; 

The Britiſh navy alſo ſuſtained, 
about this time, a conſiderable lols 
at home, by the Royal George, ot 
100 guns, being overſet and ſunk 
at Portſmouth. This melancholy 
accident, which happened on the 
2gth of Auguſt, was occafioned by 
a partial heel being given to the 
ſhip, with a view to cleanſe and 
ſweeten her; but the guns on one 


ſide being removed to the other, or 


at leaſt the greater part of them, 
and her lower deck ports being not 
laſhed in, and the ſhip thwarting on 
the tide with a ſquall from the north- 
weſt, it filled with water, and ſhe 
ſunk in the ſpace of about three mi- 
nutes. Admiral Kempenfelt, a very 
brave and meritorious officer, other 
officers, upwards of 400 ſeamen, and 
200 women, beſides many children, 
periſhed in her. TA 
Among the loſſes which Great 
Britain ſuſtained, during this year, 


the loſs of Minorca muſt not be 


forgotten. That iſland was x] 
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dered, to the king of Spain, on the 
6th of February, 1782, after a ſiege 
of 171 days. The garriſon of fort 
St. Philip conſiſted of 2692 men; 
and the Spaniſh army, which was 
landed on the iſland, under the com- 
mand of the duke de Crillon, a- 
mounted to 16000. At the time of 
the ſurrender, the greateſt part of 
the garriſon was afflicted with a moſt 
inveterate ſcurvy, and there were 
but a ſmall number who were really 
fir to do duty, During the courſe 
of the ſiege, the duke de Crillon 
attempted to bribe general Murray, 
the governor, in. hopes to prevail 
upon him, by ſuch corrupt means, 
to deliver up the fortreſs ; but to 
the private propoſition for this pur- 
poſe, the general returned a very 
ſpirited and indignant anſwer, ex- 
preſſive of a juſt ſenſe of the inſult 
that was offered him, The duke de 
Crillon's anſwer to the firſt article 
of capitulation was in the following 
terms: © The garriſon ſhall be pri- 
ſoners of war ; mY in conſideration 
of the conſtancy and valour which 
general Murray and his men have 
fuewn in their brave defence, the 
ſhall be permitted to go out wit 
their arms ſhouldered, drums beat- 
ing, lighted matches, and colours 
flying, till having marched through 
the midſt of the army, they ſhall lay 
down their arms and colours ; 5 6 
moreover, being defirous of giving 
a proof of my high eſteem for the 
general, he ſhall be allowed a co- 
vered boat.“ 

After the return of general Mur- 
ray to England, a charge was ex- 
hibited againſt him, conſiſting of 
wenty-nine articles, by fir William 
Draper, lieutenant-governor of the 
mand of Minorca, A court-mar- 
tal was thereupon held, who at 
length came to this determination, 
that * upon the whole, it appeared 
to the court, from the evidence, that 
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lieutenant-general Murray did con- 
duct himſelf with great zeal, cou- 
rage, and firmneſs, in the defence 
of fort St. Philip; that the place 
was not half garriſoned; had not 


any proſpect of relief; and was not 


given up till it was become, from 
the enfeebled ſtate of the garriſon; 
no longer tenable ; and that ſeveral 
of the articles of the charge, which 
had been preferred againſt lieu» 
tenant-general Murray, were frivo- 
lous and ill- founded.“ But of two 
of the articles the general was found 
guilty : the firſt of theſe was, that 
« ltetitenant-general Murray iſſued 
an order on the 15th day of October, 
1782, tending to diſhonour and diſ- 
grace fir William Draper, and to 
prevent him from doing his duty as 
lieutenant-governor.“ The court 
declared themſelves to be of opinion, 
That fir William Draper was found: 
ed in this article of complaint, as it 
did appear to them, that the order 
to which this complaint referred, 
did tend to diſhonour and diſgrace 
him.“ The ſecond article was, 
+ Exacting a large ſum, by an arbi- 


trary impoſition on all auctions, to 


the great loſs of the parties concern» 
ed in them; and notwithſtanding 
he agreed to take a fixed allowance 
from government, in lieu of all per- 
_ The court declared them- 


elves to be of opinion, © That lieu- 


tenant-general Murray was guilty of 
that article; and they adjudged, 
that he ſhould be reprimanded in 
ſuch manner as his majeſty ſhould 
think fit to direct, for having taken 
a perquiſite improperly, and con- 
trary to the apparent intention of 
government, when a fixed allowance 
was made for ſatisfying all contin- 
gencies.“ The court-martial after- 
wards acquainted lieutenant-general 
Murray, and fir William Draper, 
% That the king had declared his 
royal * of the opinion 8 
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the court- martial, upon every point; 
but that, in conſideration as well 
of the zeal, courage, and firmneſs, 
with which lieutenant-general Mur- 
ray appeared to the gourt to have 
conducted himſelf, in the defence of 
fort St. Philip, as of his former long 
and approved ſervices, his 4 
had been pleaſed to diſpenſe wit 
any other reprimand, in reſpect of 
the mĩ ſconduct whereof he had in 
two inſtances been found guilty, 
than that which the ſentence of the 
court - martial in itſelf virtually con- 
veyed: and that his majeſty had, at 
the ſame time, expreſſed much con- 
cern, that an officer of ſir William 
Draper's rank, and diſtinguiſhed 
character, ſnould ſuffer his judgment 
to be ſo far peryerted, by any ſenſe 
of perſonal grievance, as to view the 
general condu& of his ſuperior of- 
ficer in an unfavourable hight; and 
in conſequence, to exhibit ſeveral 
charges, which the tourt-martial, 
after a diligent inveſtigation, had 
deemed to be frivolous, or ill-found- 
ed.” | | 

In May, this year, the Bahama 
iſlands were inveſted by don Juan 
Manuel de Cagigal, governor of the 
Havannah, with three frigates, and 
ſixty fail ot tranſports, on board of 
which were 2500 troops, As theſe 
lands were incapable of making any 


material defence, they were ſurren- 


dered, by capitulation, on the 8th 
ot the month. 

At Gibraltar, which ſtill continued 
to be vigoroutly beſieged, the re- 
putation of the Britiſh arms was no- 
bly ſuſtained by general Elliott. 
Tnut gallant governor, agreeably to 
his general cuſtom during the fiege, 
permitted the Spaniards, without 
terruption, to bring their works 
nearly to perfection, and then al. 
moſt totally demoliſhed then. At 
ſeven o*clock in the morning, of the 
2th v1 September, a heavy ſire com- 


menced from the Evgliſh batterie 
with carcaſes, hot ſhot, and ſhel 
vpon the Spaniſh advanced works 2 
batteries, The firing was attended 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that by ten 
o'clock a Spaniſh battery, called the 
Mahon battery, conſiſting of fix 
teces of ordnance, and one adjoin- 
ing of two guns, were ſet on fire; 


and, by five o'clock in the after. * 


noon, were entirely conſumed, with 
gun-carriages, platforms, and magz- 
zines, boinb proof. Part of the 
communication to the eaſtern paral. 
lel, and the trenches and parapet for 
muſquetry, in front of the battery, 
were alſo deſtroyed. A thirteen gun 
battery, next the bay, was likewiſe 
ſo much damaged, being on fire in 
ſeveral places, that the Spaniardg 
were reduced to the neceſſity of tak- 
ing down one half of it. Their loſs 
was very conſiderable, as their en- 
deavours to ſtop the progreſs of the 
flames laid them open to a ſeverg 
and woll- directed fire from the gar- 
riſon. The next morning, by day- 
break, the Spaniards opened a new 
fixty-four gun battery, with all their 
mortars, and continued to fire with- 
out intermiſſion from thence, as well 
as from their lines ; their whole ar- 
tillery amounting to about thirty 
pieces of cannon, and ſixty mortars, 
But notwithſtanding this apparently 
formidable attack, little impreſſion 
was made upon the Britiſh works, 
Several ſucceſſive cannonades, though 
without effect, were alſo made upon 
the Britiſh works, by à ſquadron, 
conſiſting of ſeven ſail of the line 
Spaniſh, and two French, with 2 
large frigate and xebeque. Sixteen 
Spaniſh gun-boats likewiſe came 
over from Algeziras, formed in 2 
line, and fired upon the garriſon; 
but the Engliſn batteries obliged 
they fo retire in leſs than half a 
our. 


On the 13th of the ſame month 
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of admiral Moreno. 
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very formidable attack was made 
againſt Gibraltar, with ten Spaniſh 
battering ſhips, under the command 
Theſe batter- 
ing ſhips were of different ſizes, from 
1400 to boo tons burthen. Their 
guns, which in all amounted to 212, 
were braſs twenty-fix pounders,,and 
entirely new. . The proportion of 
men, on board theſe ſhips, was thir- 
ry-fix for each of the guns, excluſive 
of officers; and the mariners for 
working the ſhips. The Spaniards 
had alſo collected, from different 
ports, about three hundred large 
boats, to be employed in carrying 
their troops, or any other ſervices 
connected with their operations a- 
gainſt the fortreſs. At ten o'clock 
in the morning, the Spaniſh admi- 
ral's ſhip was placed about one thou- 
ſand yards from the king's baſtion, 
and commenced his fire. The others 
were ſhortly afterwards poſted to the 
north and ſouth, at ſmall diſtances 
aſunder, and began their cannonade, 
The Engliſh batteries opened as the 
enemy came before them ; and the 
fire was very heavy on both ſides. 
Red hot ſhot were ſent with ſuch 
preciſion from the garriſon, that in 
the afternoon the ſmoke was ſeen to 
ſue from the upper part of the 
Spaniſh admiral, and from another 
ſhip; and men were ſeen labouring 
to extinguiſh the fire by the uſe of 
fire engines, Their efforts, how- 
ever, were ineffeCtual ; for by one 
o'clock in the morning the Spaniſh 
admiral, and ſeveral others, were in 
flames. The confuſion of the Spa- 
niards was now ſufficiently manifeſt ; 
and the numerous rockets thrown 
up, from each of their ſhips, were 
a demonſtration of the greatneſs of 
their diſtreſs, Their ſignals were 


immediately anſwered from the Spa- 


niſh fleet ; and attempts were made 
to bring away the men, it being im- 


foſſeble tg remove the ſhips, Twelve 


Engliſh gun-boats, each carrying a 
twenty-four or v. Fey pounder, 
under the command of captain Ro- 
ger Curtis, then advanced, and were 
fo drawn up as to flank the line of 
the Spaniſh battering ſhips, while 
they were alſy extremely annoyed 
by an exceſſively heavy and well di- 
rected fire from the garriſon, The 
fire from the Engliſh gun-boats was 
kept up with ſuch vigor and effect, 
that the Spaniſh boats did not ven- 
ture to approach; on the contrary, 
they abandoned their ſhips, and the 
men left in them, to the mercy of 
the Engliſh, or to the flames. The 
ſcene now became extremely dread- 
ful: great numbers of men were 
ſeen amidſt the flames, ſome upon 
pieces of wood in the water, others 
appearing in the os where the 
fire had as yet made but little pro- 
preſs, all —_— oy ſpeech and 
geſture the deepeſt diſtreſs, and all 
imploring affiſtance. The whole 


formed a ſpectacle of horror not 


eaſily to be deſcribed, The Spaniards 
now became objects only of com- 
paſſion, and every exertion was ge- 
nerouſly made by the Engliſh to 
relieve them from their diſtreſs, 
The blowing up of the Spaniſh 
ſtups, as the fire got to the maga- 
zines, and the firing of ſome of their 
cannon, as the metal became heated 
by the flames, rendered this a ve 
perilous employment. But the Bri- 
tiſh ſeamen now diſcovered as much 
ardour, in employing every effort 
for relieving their enemies from 
their preſent ſhocking ſituation, as 
they had diſplayed an hour before 
in labouring to conquer them. In 
conſequence of theſe generous exer- 
tions, thirteen Spaniſh officers were 
ſaved, and 344 men. Their lofs, 
however, muſt have been very great; 
many were killed on board the ſhips, 
and in boats, many were drowned, 
and many periſhed in the, flames. 
| 14 Captain 
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Captain Curtis diſplayed great gal- 


lantry on this memorable day; and 
the whole tranſaction was highly 
honourable to the Engliſh, who ex- 
hibited at the ſame time the moſt 
dauntleſs intrepidity, and the moſt 
generous humanity, On the 11th 
of October following, the St. Mi- 
chael, a Spanith man of war of 72 

uns, was driven from her anchors 
in a gale of wind, and captured, 
under the walls of Gibraltar, _ cap- 
tain Curtis. 

In the mean time lord viſcount 
Howe, with thirty- four ſhips of the 
line, beſides frigates and tranſports, 
ſet ſail from Portſmouth, in order 
to throw ſuccours into Gibraltar, 
He arrived off cape St. Vincent on 
the ninth of October, and ſoon after 
learnt, that the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, conſiſting of fifty 
ſail of three and two decked ſhips, 
had taken a ſtation, ſome time be- 
fore, in Gibraltar þay. This cir- 
cumſtance, however, did not pre- 
vent lord Howe from aftording the 
moſt effectual relief to the garriſon. 
The Britiſh fleet entered the Straits 
on the 11th of the month ; and ſome 
very tempeſtuous weather enſued, 
which greatly damaged the com- 
bined fleet, bat did not do much 
injury to the fleet of lord Howe, 
The Triomphant, a Spaniſh ſhip of 

4 guns, run a-ground on Europa 

oint; by the generous exertions 
of general Elliott, the crew were 
Taved ; after which he took out the 
proviſions and ammunition, and by 
firing red hot balls on the ſhip, ſunk 
her to the bottom. La Majeſtueux, 
a French man of war, narrowly 
eſcaped the ſame fate ; but loſt her 
mainmaſt; and was towed by a frigate 
into Algeziras, On the 18th of 
October, lord Howe ſent in his ſtore- 
ſhips and victuallers, and landed a 
large ſupply of powder for the gar- 
zifon, and a reinforcement of about 
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of the moſt crowded parts of the 


1400 troops. On the 20th of thy 
month, a partial action took place, 
off the Strait's mouth, between the 
Britiſh fleet, conſiſting of thirty-four 
ſhips of the line, and the combined 
fleet, which now confiſted of forty. 
five ſail of the line. On board the 
Britiſh fleet, fixty-cight men were 
killed in the action, and 208 wound. 
ed. The French and Spamard 
ſtudiouſly avoided a cloſe engage. 
ment, and after a cannonade of five 
hours, hauled their wind, having 
the weather-gage, and bore away 
with all the fail they could crowd, 
Lord Howe, being to leeward, had 
it not in his power to force them 
an action again; and having ſuc- 
ceeded in the great object of bis en- 
terprize, the relief of Gibraltar, re- 
turned again to England, and re- 
ceived the thanks of both houſes of 
parliament for his ſervices, 

In the courſe of this year, by 
different conflagrations, a very con- 
ſiderable part of the ſplendid city 
of Conſtantinople was reduced to 
aſhes. On the gth of February, fix 
hundred houſes, in this city, were 
conſumed, and about fifty perſons 
loſt their lives. By another fire, 
which happened on the 10th of 
June, ſeven thouſand houſes were 
deftroyed, beſides moſques, and o- 
ther public buildings. On the 23d 
of July, another fire broke out in 
this city, in a quarter called Balat- 
ta, chiefly inhabited by Jews. It 
raged with great violence for near 
fitteen hours, it ſpread through one 
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city, and ſeveral thouſand houſes 
were deſtroyed. Another confla- 
gration, one of the greateſt that ever 
happened, took place on the 22d of 
Auguſt, and continued during fixty- 
two hours, without intermiſſion, 
with ſuch fury, that one of the larg- 
eſt palaces, the habitation of the 294 
of the janizaries, diſappeared in 12 
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than ten minutes. The flames pro- 
ceeded from ſea to ſea, and burnt 
eren the interior of the Seven 
Towers, at the oppoſite extremity of 
the city. In this direction the fire 
raved three miles in length, through 
the richeſt and beſt inhabited ſtreets, 
on the front ſometimes upward of 


according to the irregular hilly ſitu- 
ation of the city. In ſome places it 
extended in different directions, ſo 
that at one time there appeared no 
leſs than eleven diſtin conflagra- 
tions, moſt of which ceaſed only at 
the ſea- ſide, after conſuming the 


very wharts, It is ſuppoſed, that 


4 mile broad, and ſometimes leſs, 
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by theſe different fires at leaſt thigy 


thouſand houſes were conſumed, be- 
fides fifty moſques, and other public 
edifices. Great numbers of perſons 
periſhed in the flames, and many 
were driven by them into the ſea, 
and drowned. It was imagined, that 
ſome of theſe conflagrations were 
occaſioned intentionally, and pro- 
ceeded from a very general diſcon- 
tent which prevailed among the po- 
pulace againſt the government. In 
order to pacify them, the grand vi- 


zir was depoſed, and ſent into exile, - 


and Jejen Mehemmet was appointed 
his ſucceſſor. | | 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Meetings in different Parts of the Kingdom, for the Purpoſe of obtaining a 
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more equal Repreſentation of the People in Parliament. Debate in the 
Houſe of Commons, on a Motion of Mr. William Pitt, that a Commi xet 
Hould be appointed to inquire into the State of the Repreſentation in Par- 
liament. The Motion rejected upon a Diviſion, Circular Letters ſent to 
the Magiſirates of principal Towns, relative tn raiſing Corps for the De- 
fence of the Kingdom. Reports of the Commiſſioners appointed to examines 
take, and flate the public Accounts of the Kingdom, preſented to the Houſe 
Commons. A Bill preſented by the Earl of Abingdon to the Houſe . 
of Peers, aſſerting the Right of the Britiſh Parliament to paſs Larvs to 


rexulate and controul the external Commerce or foreign Trade of lreland, 
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r OR a conſiderable time paſt, 

e public meetings had been oc- 
e caſionally holden, in various parts of 
s tac kingdom, in which the ſtate of 
v parliamentary repreſentation was a 

r ſubject of diſeuſſion, in which its in- 

f adequateneſs was ſtrongly pointed 

1 out, and in which ſpirited reſolutions 

„ were entered into relative to the ne- 

. cellity of a more equal repreſentation 

4 ot the people. Many meetings of 

ls Luis kind took place in the courſe. 
U 3 


and all other Parts of the Britiſh Domiuions. The Bill rejected by the 


of the year 1782, in che metropolis, 


and in different counties, cities, and 


towns of the kingdom. On the 1ſt 
of February, at a common-hall of 


the livery of the city of London, at 
Guildhall, it was reſolved, That 


the unequal repreſentation of the 


people, the corrupt ſtate of parlia- 


ment, and the perverſion thereof, 
from its original inſtitution, had been 
the principal cauſes of the unjuſt 


war with America, of the conſe- 


quent 
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quent diſmemberment of the Britiſh 
empire, and of every grievance of 
which the nation complained, That 
theſe grievances could neyer be re- 
moved, until the right of the people 


to their conſtitutional ſhare in the 


Engliſh government ſhould be re- 
eſtabliſhed, by a fair and equal re- 
reſentation in parliament, and a 
| election of their repre- 
ſentatives, according to ancient 
uſage, That a committee of the 
livery of London ſhould be appoint- 
ed, tor the purpoſe of obtaining a 
reſtoration of theſe rights ; and that 
the ſaid committee ſhould take the 
moſt effectual methods for obtaining 
a more equal repreſentation of the 
people in parliament, and a frequent 
election of the repreſentatives, ac- 
cording to ancient uſage ; and that, 
for theſe purpoſes, they ſhould con- 
cur and correſpond with other com- 
mittees throughout the kingdom.” 
Similar reſolutions were made at 
other meetings, and by other bodies; 
and, in particular, the committee of 
aſſociation for the county of York 
excried themſelves with much ſpirit 
and ability in the management of 
this buſineſs, and publiſhed ſeveral 
addreſſes to the public on this im- 
portant ſubject, 
' Theſe exertions of the people at 
length cauſed the matter to become 
in ſome degree an object of diſcuſſion 
in the houſe of commons. It was 
introduced into that aſſembly on the 
th of May 1782, by Mr. William 
Pitt. That gentleman then ob- 
ſerved, that the repreſentation of 
the commons in parliament was a 
matter ſo truly intereſting, that it 
had at all times exited the regard of 
men the moſt enlightened ; and the 
defefts, which they had found in 
that repreſentation, had given them 
reaſon to apprehend the moſt alarm- 
ing conſequences to the conſtitution. 
That the frame of our conſtitution 


of the conſtitution. 
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had undergone material alteratiom 
by which the commons? houſe d 
parliament had received an im 

and dangerous bias, and by which, | 
indeed, it had fallen ſo greatly fron 
that direction and effect which k 
was intended, and ought to have i 
the conſtitution, he believed it woult 
be idle for him to attempt to prove, 
It was a fact ſo plain and 


. 


that every man's reaſon, if not hi 
experience, muſt point it out to hin 


He had only to examine the quality 
and nature of that branch of the 
conſtitution, as originally eſtabliſhed; 
and to compare it with its preſent 
ſtate and condition, That beautiful 
frame of government, which hal 
made us the envy and admiration of 
mankind, in which the le were 
entitled to hold ſo diſtinguiſhed 1 
ſhare, was ſo far dwindled and de- 
parted from its original purity, that 
the repreſentatives ceaſed, in a great 
degree, to be connected with the 
people. It was the eſſence of the 
conſtitution, that the people had 4 
ſhare in the government by the 
means of repreſentation ; and its 
excellency and permanency mul 
reſult from this repreſentation being 
equal, eaſy, practicable, and con- 
plete, When it ceaſed to be ſo; 
when the repreſentative ceaſed to 
have connection with the conſtituent, 
and was either dependant on the 
crown, or the ariſtocracy ; therews 
then a defect in the frame of repre- 
ſentation, and it was not innovation, 
but recovery of conſtitution, to fe 
pair it, ; 
Mr. Pitt farther obſerved, that! 
was not now his intention to entet 
into any inquiry reſpecting the pro- 
per bw, Þ of . 15 — Galle 
what would moſt completely tally 
and ſquare with the original frame 
All that he at 
preſent intended was, to move fot 
the inſtitution of a committee, to be 
compoſes 
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ompoſed of ſuch men as the houſe 
ould, in their wiſdom, ſelect, as 
he moſt proper and the beſt quali- 
ed for inveſtigating this ſubject, 
and making a report to the houſe, 
f the beſt means of we te into 
xecution a moderate and ſubſtantial 
reform of the repreſentation of the 
people, But though he would not 
preſs any particular propoſition upon 
the houſe, he ſtill thought it his 
duty to ſtate ſome facts and circum- 
ſtances, which, in his opinion, made 
this object of reform eſſentially ne- 
geſſary. He believed, indeed, that 
there was no member of that houſe, 
who would not acknowledge, that 
the repreſentation, as it now , 
was incomplete. It was perfectly 
underſtood, that there were ſome 
boroughs under the influence of the 
treaſury, and others totally pollelſes 
by them. It was manifeſt, that ſuch 
boroughs had no one quality of re- 
preſentation in them, They had no 
ſhare nor concern in the general in- 
tereſts of the country ; and they had 
in fact no ſtake for which toappoint 
their guardians in the popular aſſem- 
bly, The influence of the treaſu 

in ſome boroughs was alſo conteſted, 
not by the ; of thoſe bo- 
roughs, but by ſome one or other 
powerful man, who aſſumed or pre- 
tended to an hereditary property of 
what ought only wy the rights 
and privileges of the electors. The 
intereſts of the treaſury were con- 
lidered, as well as the intereſts of 
the great man, the lord, or the com- 
moner, who had connections with 


the people, the rights of the elec- 
tors, were the only things that never 
were attended to, nor taken into the 
account. Would any man ſay, that jn 
this caſe there was the moſt diſtant 
idea or principle of repreſentation ? 

here were other boroughs, which 
ad now in fact po actual exiſtence, 


the borough ; but the intereſts of 
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but in che return of members to the 
-houſe, They bad no exiſtence in 
property, in population, in trade, or 
in weight of any kind, There were 
hardly any men in ſuch beroughs 
whe had a right to vote; aud they 
were the — and the ſubjects - 
rſons who claimed the property 
The boroughs, and who in fact made 
the returns. This alſo was no re- 
preſentation, nor any thing like it, 
Another ſet of boroughs, and towns, 
claimed to themſelves the right of 
bringing their votes to market. They 
had no other market, no other pro- 
perty, and no other ſtake in the 
country, than the property and price 
which they procured for their votes. 
duch boroughs were the moſt dany 
gerous of all others. So far from 
conſulting the intereſts of their. 
country, in the choice which they 
made, they held out their borough to 
the beſt purchaſer.z and, in fact, 
ſome of them belonged more to the 
nabob of Arcot, than they did to the 
people of Great Britain. They were 
towns and boroughs more within the 
juriſdiction of the Carnatic, than the 
limits of the empire of Great Bri- 
tain ;- and it was a fact pretty well 
known, and generally underſtood, 
that the nabob of Arcot had no leſs 
than ſeven or eight members in that 
houſe. Such boroughs were mani- 
feſtly fources pf corruption; they 
gave riſe to an inundation of cory 
rupt wealth, and corrupt members, 
by which no intereſt of the people 
of this country was — and 
ſuch boroughs ought to be abo- 
liſhed. - 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to remark, that 
there was no man in that houſe who 
had more reverence for the conſti- 
tution, and more reſpect, even for 
its veſtiges, than himſelf. But he 
was afraid, that the reverence, and 
the enthuſiaſm, which Engliſhmen. 
entertained for the . conſtitution, 

IE 1 5 would, 
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would, if not ſuddenly prevented, 
be the means of deſtroying it; for 
ſuch was their enthuſiaſm, that they 
would not even remove its defects, 
for fear of touching its beauty. He 
admired the one ſo much, ſo great 
was his reverence for the beauties 
of that conſtitution, that he wiſhed 
to remove thoſe defects, as he clearly 
perceived, that they were defects 
which altered the radical principles 
of the conſtitution ; and, therefore, 


it would not be innovation, but re-, 


covery of conſtitution, to remove 
them. That a reform of the preſent 
parliamentary repreſentation was in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, was the ſen - 
timent of ſome of the firſt and great- 
eſt characters in the kingdom; and 
he ſhould alſo take the liberty to 
obſerve, that he well knew it to be 
the ſentiment of his much honoured 
father, the late earl of Chatham. 
His lordſ{lip was firmly of opinion, 
that a reform of the repreſentation 
was abſolutely requiſite for the ſe- 
curity of the liberties of the people 
of this country. He conluded with 
moving, That a committee ſhould 
be appointed to inquire into the 
ſtate of the repreſentation in par- 
liament, and to report to the houſe 
their obſervations thereon.“ The 
motion was ſeconded by Mr. alder- 
man Sawbridge. 

Sir George Saville zealouſly ſup- 
ported the motion, and declared it 
to be his opinion, that the houſe 
might as well call itſelf the repre- 
ſentative of France as of the people 
of England ; for the meaſures of 
the late miniſtry had certainly re- 
ceived the ſanction of that houſe, 
although they had as univerſally 
been reprobated by the country at 
large. He had a large tree, he ſaid, 
growing ſome time ſince on his 
eſtate, which bore many green leaves 
on the trunk of it, and ſeemed to 
be in a flouriſhing ſtate ; but, on 
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looking at the tree, there appe 
hole or two, which he looked fr; 
ther into, and, on a cloſe inſpecha 
he found the tree was rotten within: 
the inſide was mere touchwood, H. 
had the rotten part dug out, a 
now the tree formed a commodiay 
place, in which a dozen perſon 
might dine with pleaſure. He con. 
pared the preſent conſtitution to thi 
tree; it appeared ſound, but on a 
inſpection it would be found like the 
tree; rotten at the heart. The m. 
tion was certainly in a very ha 
ſtate, though a more equal parls 
mentary repreſentation might con- 
tribute to move ſome of the pub. 
lic evils. 

Mr. Fox obſerved, that thoughit 
might be admitted, that by the pr. 
ſent houſe of commons the people 
were virtually repreſented ; yet 1 
virtual repreſentation was only: 
mere ſuccedaneum for an equal n. 
preſentation, That the voice of the 
people was not to be collected from 
the votes of that houſe, was plain; 
for in all the great queſtions & the 
welfare of the country it had appeared, 
that the county members, who were 
moſt likely to be independent, had 
uniformly voted, in a proportion d 
five-ſixths, for the intereſts of the 
community, but had been over 
powered by the members for the 
rotten boroughs, who had totally 
defeated every good end that could 
be propoſed. 

Mr. Fox alſo remarked, that the 
duke of Richmond had laſt year in. 
troduced a bill into the other houſe 
of parliament for an equal repre- 
ſentation ; he could not, be {aid, 
ſubſcribe to all the parts of that 
bill ; but he was convinced, thatthe 
noble peer meant it for the public 
good; and he declared, that he con- 
ſidered him as the moſt able and ft 
man to bring about a reform of any 
of which this country could 1 
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I; had been ſaid, that to add mem- 
bers to the counties would be in- 
creaſing the ariſtocratic influence. 
He acknowledged, that it would, 
and yet he confeſſed himſelf to be a 
fiend to that meaſure, But he 
would wiſh, at the ſame time, to be 
underſtood, notto mean the influence 
of peers, but to conſider the monied 
intereſt as the ariſtocratic part. 
Thoſe men who had ſtakes to loſe 
ought, and, he truſted, would be 
the moſt anxious to preſerve them. 
It had been ſuggeſted, that the army 
and navy ought to be excluded that 
houſe; but he was of a different 
opinion. It was his wiſh, 1n order 
to make that houſe perfect, that it 
ſbould contain the landed, the navy, 
the army, the monied, and in ſhort 
every interelt, This was not the 
caſe at preſent, "The county of 
Middleſex, in particular, was fo lit- 
tle repreſented, that although it con- 
tained one eighth part of the whole 
number of the electors of Great 
Britain, although 1t paid one fixth 
part of the land-tax, and a full third 
ot all other taxes, yet it had not 
more than a fifty-fitth part of the 
repreſentation. . Some = there- 
tore, was indiſpenſably neceſſary; 
and he ſhould, therefore, vote for the 
preſent motion. | 

The motion was ſupported by ſe- 
veral other gentlemen, but was op- 
poſed by the lord- advocate of Scot- 
land, who declared his conviction 
that it could be productive of no 
good. The conſtitution, he ſaid, 
had exiſted for ages pure, and it 
was not now a proper time to think 
ot altering it. Mr, Powys alſo op- 
poſed the motion, as of a pernicious 


* 
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e tendeney. The conſtitution, he 
ic laid, in its preſent form, bad ſtood 
n- the teſt of many ages, and had been 
f the envy of all the world. But he 
y could not ſee any good purpoſe that 
|. could be anſwered by the preſent 
K 
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motion; for it would not aſſiſt go- 
vernment in a ſhip, a man, or a 
guinea, towards carrying on the 


war with vigour, or towards eſtab- 


liſhing that much wiſhed-for object, 
peace, Ihe motion was likewiſe 
vigorouſly oppoſed by Mr. Thomas 
Pitt; and by ſome gentlemen the 
idea of equal repreſentation was 
treated as extravagant, impracticable, 
viſionary, and abſurd. After ſome 
ferther debate, the motion was re- 
jected, by the queſtion being car- 
ried for the order of the day, by a 
majority of 161 to 141. 

On the roth of the ſame month, 
a debate took place, in the houſe of 
commons, relative to circular letters 
which were written by the earl of 
Shelburne, as ſecretary of ſtate, ad- 
dreſſed to the lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, and other magiſtrates of capital 
towns in England and Scotland, con- 
taining heads and recommendation 
of a plan for raifing corps in the 
principal towns of Great Britain“. 
It was thought by ſome, that this 
was a dangerous meaſure, as it was 
putting arms into the hands of the 
people, of which they might make 
a bad uſe, and ſuch as would be 
extremely dangerous to the govern- 
ment. Others, however, thought, 
at leaſt without doors, that by 
the plan, propoſed by the noble 
earl, the corps to be raiſed would 
have been too much under the 
direction of the crown, and not 
under ſuch regulations as were 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of the 
liberties of the people. But an 
act was atiterwards paſſed, partly 
grounded upon this plan, entitled, 
„An act for the encouragement 
and diſciplining of ſuch corps or 
companies of men, as ſhall volun- 


* See Principal Occurrences in this vo- 
lume, p. 27, 28, 29. and Public Papers, 
p- 163, 164. 

tarily 
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tarily enroll themſelves for defence 
of their towns or coaſts, or for 
the general defence of the kingdom, 
during the preſent war.” 

On the 19th of June, the ſeventh 
report was preſented to the houſe of 
commons, from the commitlioners 
appointed to examine, take, and ſtate 
the public accounts of the kingdom, 
In this report, and in thoſe which 
had preceded it, the commiſſioners 
diſplayed great abilities and know- 
ledge of the ſubject. They had 
manifeſtly employed conſiderable in- 
duſtry in the diſcharge of the truſt 
repoſed in them; and their reports 
were drawn up with much perſpi- 
cuity and judgment, and were re- 
plete with very valuable and im- 
portant information. It appeared 
from theſe reports, that large ſums 
of the public money had been left 
in the hands of pay-maſters, and 


treaſurers, unaccounted for, ſome. 


times for many years, to the great 
prejudice of the nation ; that their 
accounts were in ſome caſes never 
brought to any final adjuſtment ; 
and that the modes of ſettling the 
public accounts were in many re- 
{pets improper, and unneceſſarily 
intricate and tedious, It alſo ap 

ared from theſe reports, that : 
— perquiſites, and profits of cer- 
tain public officers were exorbitant ; 
that perſons even under the deno- 
mination of ſecond clerks, and who 
yet never attended any buſineſs 
whatever, received more than thir- 
teen hundred pounds a' year ; and 
that others, in higher offices, who 
never performed the leaſt ſervices to 
the public, nor even affected toper- 
form any, had incomes to a much 
greater amount. It likewiſe ap- 
peared, that there had been the 
moſt ſhameful and profligate waſte of 
the public money in North America, 


under the pretence of the extragh 
dinaries of the army, 

A vote of approbation of the con: 
duct of the commiſſioners of aecoun * 
was paſſed by the houſe of con: 
mons ; and ſome other votes relatitt 


to . which the houſe de 
clared ought to be adopted, in con. 
ſequence of the reports of the com. 
miſſioners. But thefe votes ban 
not yet produced much effect, not 
has any adequate remedy been ay- 
plied to theſe abuſes. It may bos. 
ever be hoped, that the Britiſh na. 
tion will not long ſuffer the continu. 
ance of uſeleſs places, with enormow 
ſalaries, to which no duties are an» 
nexed ; and that, whoever may be 
their miniſters, they will, with their 
ancient ſpirit, inſiſt on an abolition 
of theſe abuſes, before they quietly 
ſubmit to the impoſition of ney 
taxes, and new burthens. 

On the 5th of July, a bill va 
preſented to the houſe of peers by 
the earl of Abingdon, reſpecting the 
relative fituation of Ireland and 
Great Britain, and aſſerting the 
right of the Britiſh parliament to 
paſs laws to regulate and controul 
the external commerce or foreign 
trade of Ireland, and all other parts 
of the Britiſh dominions. The en 


declared, that as the ſeſſion was ſo 


far advanced, he did not mean regu- 
larly to move it till the ſubſequent 
ſeſſion ; and therefore ſhould nov 
only move, that the bill ſhould be 
on the table for the inſpection of 
their lordſhips. But the bill wai 
thought ſo impolitic at the preſent 
period, that nothing was ſaid in 
favour of it by any but the noble 
mover ; and even his motion for is 
being laid upon the table was fe. 
jected as informal, as no leave 

been given for its being brough 
into the houſe, | 


CHAP. 
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rogation of Parliament. 


REAT expectations had been 

formed of the national bene- 
fits which might reſult from the aſ- 
ſociated labours of ſo many able 
men, as thoſe of whom the new 
miniſtry was compoſed ; but it was 
early foreſeen, that their ſtability 
depended upon their union ; and 
ſome apprehenſions were formed of 
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of 2 ſuppoſed diverſity of ſentiment 
on certain points. But it was hoped, 
that a regard to their common in- 
tereſt, and to the welfare of the na- 
tion, which could not be eſſentially 
promoted but by theit unanimity, 
would have prevented their having 
zuy ſuch open diſagreements, as 
might be injurious to the public 
ſervice, But an event which un- 
fortunately took place, on the iſt 
ef July, 1782, the death of the 
warquis of Rockingham, firſt lord 
of the treaſury, by occaſioning an 
open diſunion in the cabinet, in 
a great degree leſſened the hopes 
that had been formed of impor- 
tant national benefits from the 
new adminiſtration, The rank, for- 
tune, and great perſonal and par- 
lamentary influence of the marquis, 
bad raiſed him to the high ſtation 
in which he had been placed; and 
the mildneſs and moderation of his 
temper, and his amiable manners, 
had greatly contributed, during has 
lite, atter he came into office, to 
Prerent any open variance in the 
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Death of ile Marguis of Rockingham. The Earl of Shelburze 
firſt Lord of the Treaſury. Refignation of Mr. Fox, Lord John Cavendiſh, - 
Mr. Burke, and other Gentlemen in Offices Mr. Fox flates in the Hoe 
of Commons the Reaſons for his Re/ignation, Obſervations made in the 
Houſe of Peers by the Earl of Shelburne. Speech from the Throne, Pro- 


differences among them, on account 


Mr. 
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[ated 


cabinet; though there had been 
ſome appearance of diſſatisfaction, 


and difference of opinion. But the 


death of the marquis afforded am- 
ple ſcope for the workings of ri- 
valſhip and contention. The earl 
of Shelburne obtained from his ma- 
jeſty the office of firſt lord of the 
treaſury, in the room of the late 
marquis; an appointment which 
gave great offence to ſome of his 
colleagues, and more particularly to 
ox. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been the wiſh of that gentleman, 
and of others connected with him, 
that the duke of Portland ſhould 


have been appointed firſt lord of the 


treaſury, and that the earl of Shel- 
burne and himſelf ſhould have con- 
tinued joint-ſecretaries of ſtate, How - 
ever this might be, it is certain, 
that the elevation of the earl to the 
treaſury gave ſo much offence, that 


Mr. Fox, lord John Cavendiſh, Mr. 


Burke, Mr. Frederick Montagu, and 
two or three more, immediately re- 
ſigned their places; and they pro- 
bably expected that others in office 
would have reſigned with them. 
But ſome of the otber members of 
the cabinet, though little attached 
to lord Shelburne, yet appeared to 
conſider the reſigna tion of Mr. Fox 
as too precipitate an act, and there- 
fore continued to retain their offices; 
and thoſe who were perſonally con- 
nected with the earl, naturally, and 
of courſe, continued in their ſtations. 


His 
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His lordſhip alſo attached to his in- 
tereſt Mr. William Pitt, ſon tothe late 
earl of Chatham. That gentleman, 
tho? at a very early time of life, had 
already greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in parliament, and was prevalled 
upon, at this very critical period, 
to accept the office of chancellor of 
the exchequer, in the room of lord 
John Cavendiſh. 

On the 10th of July, Mr. Fox, hav- 
ing then reſigned the office of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, ſtated to the houſe of 
commons ſome reaſons for bis con- 
duct. He obſerved, that he con- 
ſidered his reſignation as a neceſſary 
ſtep, when he found himſelf in a 
cabinet, which was divided upon 
points that he regarded as of the ut- 
moſt importance. Without trea- 
chery to his country, he could not 
remain in power, when ſuch opini- 
ons were held, and ſuch a ſyſtem 
was to be begun, as appeared to him 
to be dangerous, if not fatal. He 
retired, therefore, to prevent diſ- 
union, to prevent that diſtraction in 
the public councils, which he con- 
ceived to be ſo ruinous, He thought 
himſelf bound to anſwer to his coun- 
try for his conduct, in having with- 
drawn himſelf from a cabinet, which 
had been formed by the firmneſs and 
opinion of the country, at ſo critical 
and alarming a period. When he 
went into that cabinet, he confidered 
himſelt as pledged to his country 
for the ſyſtem he purſued. He was 
in that particular fituatibn, which 
demanded from him the moſt ex- 
plicit, fair, and dire& mode of pro- 
ceeding. It was his diſpoſition ſo 
to act; and in the diſcharge of his 
duty to bis king and country, he 
was moſt anxiouſly ſolicitous, that 


the principles upon which the mi- 


niſtry came in, ſhould be moſt reli- 
ioutly and implicitly obſerved. 
Vhat then was to be done, when, 
to his plain, and cvident conviction, 
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theſe principles were departed troy 
by ſome of thoſe miniſters? It vu 
his immediate duty to retire from 
a fituation, in which he could 30 
longer act with honour to himſelf, 
as he could no longer act with ſer. 
vice to his country. When he ſay, 
that there was no proſpect of thoſe 
principles being any longer purſued, 


upon which the adminiſtration had 


been framed ; when he was farther 
confirmed in his opinion, by ſeeing 
that his immediate friends were e- 
y_ alarmed, and ſaw with the 
ame eyes that he did ; he then felt 
it to be his immediate duty to retire 
from his poſt, and inſtantly to cone 
forward, and declare the ſuſpicions 
which he entertained, and to war 
that houſe againſt the ſyſtem which 
was to be revived. He felt it tobe 
his peculiar duty to obſerve the 
conduct of the men, who were ap- 
pointed to fill the offices of govem- 
ment; for having to anſwer to that 
houſe for the exact ſyſtem which 
they had pointed out, in the forma- 
tion of the miniſtry, of which he 
made one; and having declared, 
that he ſhould certainly depart from 
that cabinet, whenever that cabinet 
ſhould depart from the ſyſtem, he 
did now think it his duty to come 
forward, and to declare, that he had 
left his fituation, and had reigned, 
becauſe he believed that the day was 
come, when the ſyſtem was to be 
abandoned, when new opinions and 
a new ſyſtem were to be formed, or 
rather when an old one was to be 
revived. | He could not, for obvr 
ous reaſons, enter into a detail 

the matters which had given riſe io 
this difference between himſelf and 
others who had retired, and thoſe 
who remained in the councils of the 
king. He could only ſay, that 
there were ſeveral points on which 
they had moſt materially differed; 
and he ſhould have conſidered * 
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as guilty of the moſt direct trea- 
hery to his country, if he had, af - 
er this difference, continued any 
nger to hold out his name and 
upport to an adminiſtration, which 
a5 not purſuing the line chalked out 
or them by that houſe, and by the 
xople of England. His ſituation 
as ſo peculiar in that houſe, that 
e ſhould have been particularly 
nparconable, if he had been mean 
zough to ſubmit to continue in a 
tuation, which he could not hold 
r the ſervice of his country, For 
was to him in particular that that 
oule would look, as from his fitua- 
on he had to come down with the 
eaſures ot the cabinet ; and, there- 
re, under the - preſent circum- 
lances, he felt it to be indiſpenſably 
cceſſury that he ſhould come for- 
ard, and ring the alarum bell, and 


n which they had, with due deli- 
ration, formed this adminiſtration, 
as abandoned, and that the old 
yſtem was to be revived, moſt pro- 
ably with the old men, or lhe 
ch any men that could be found. 
to himſelt, he had certainly 
ot quitted the ſtation which he had 
tely held without reluctance. He 
Fas not inſenſible to thoſe diſtine- 
ons which it gave him. He was 
eher incapable of vanity, nor of 
mvition, He had the vanity to be 


© ealed with the applauſe of the good 
d 1d virtuous, and he had the am- 
0 „on to be ſerviceable to his coun- 
e 7. But there were conſiderations 
Fy uperior both to his vanity and his 


mbition, the conſiderations of duty 
nd of conſcience, A ſenſe of the 
uty which he owed to that houſe, 
nd to his country, had induced him 
Warn them of the danger which 
e ſaw approaching ; and he had 
he conſolation of reflecting, that if 
s country was to be ruined by a 


. of that ſyſtem, which it 
1782. 


ll this country, that the principle 
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had been the labour of years to de- 
moliſh, it was not owing to him. 


It was from ſuch conſiderations as 


theſe, that though in circumſtances, 


in point of fortune, by no means 
enviable, he had relinquiſhed the 
pomp, the profits, and the patron- 
age of office. But theſe were not 
the deareſt of the ſacrifices which 


he had made: he had alſo the miſ- 


fortune to loſe, for a time, the 
friends that were deareſt to him upon 
edrth ; the men whom of all others 
he moſt loved and revered, becauſe 
they were the men. whom, of all 


others, he conceived to have the- 


pureſt hearts, and the moſt upright 
intentions. But they were loſt, he 


ſaid, only for a time; becauſe he 


was convinced, that the profefſions 
which had been made to them, and 


the deluſions which had been held 


out, though they had impoſed upon 
them now, could not long deceive 
them. Their ſagacity would at laſt 
penetrate through the diſguiſe, and 
the arts of thoſe by whom this 
country was now to be governed; 
and they would come over to his 
opinion, though, perhaps, not till. 
they had given a ſanction by their 


names to an adminiſtration, that 


would more fatally undo the coun- 
try, than any that ever was formed, 
or ſuffered to exiſt in Great Britain, 


There were men, who thought no- 


thing of promiſes which they had 
made ; of engagements into which 
they had entered ; of the principles 
which they had maintained ; or of 
the ſyſtem on which they had ſet 
out. They were men, whom neither 
promiſes could bind, nor principles 
of honour ſecure : they would aban- 
don fifty principles for the ſake of 
power, and forget fifry promiſes, 
when they were no longer neceſſary 


to their ends. He had no doubr, 


but that to ſecure themſelves in the 


power my they had by the las. 


bour 
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bour of others obtained, they would 
now ſtrive to ſtrengthen themſelves 
by any means which corruption 
could procure; and he expected to 
fee that, in a very ſhort time, they 
would be joined by thoſe men, 
whom that houſe had precipitated 
irom their ſeats. He had, however, 
this confidence, that though thls 
new ſyſtem might go on tor days, 
weeks, months, or for years, it 
muſt, like the laſt, crumble into 
atoms, as all adminiſtrations and 
ſyſtems muſt do, which were nov 
— in public virtue and in hon- 
our. 

General Conway lamented, that 
the right honourable gentleman, 
who had juſt addreſſed the houſe, 
and others, who on the late moſt 
important change had taken an active 
and reſponſible (hare in the admi- 
niſtration of this country, ſhould 
now have withdrawn themſelves 
from it, and at ſuch a moment have 
ſo conſiderably weakened that go- 
vernment, which was ſo ſtrongly 
and ſo powerfully ſ upported by the 
people. He had not himſelf de- 
parted from that c2binet, becauſe he 
did not feel that there was the moſt 
remote, the ſmalleſt appearance of 
defalcation from the principles on 
which they were formed, and with 
which they entered into office. It 
was, however, to be obſerved, that 
it was very natural to expect, that 
in a cabinet compoſed of eleven 
men, all with ſtrong, manly,. and 
independent minds, there would be 
ſhades of diſierence in their opinions; 
but theſe ſhades of difference would 
be uneſſential and unimportant, as 
they all agreed on the great outline, 
object, and end wich was in view, 
and only differcd about the means 
of obtaining it. Excepting theſe 
ſmall and nice ſhades ot difference, 
he knew of no diſagreement and 
diviſion in the cabinet, which ovght 


* 
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to have induced the right honoyr, 
able gentleman to relign his pla, 
and to withdraw his powerful talen 
and great influence from the govers 
ment of this country, to the eſub. 
liſnment of which he had fo much 
contributed. He declared, that i 
he had any reaſon or ground fq 
thinking, that there was adefalcatica 
from principle, and that there yy 
any juſt ground for apprehending 
that the earl of Shelburne woul 
not purſue with directneſs the ſyften 
upon which they had come in 
office, he would not ſtay for a Gd, 
for an hour, in that cabinet, Thy 
was his avowed and determined n- 
ſolution, and he pledged himfelt u 
his country for the performance d 
that promiſe. But it was not the 
quality of his heart to inquire, with 
{ſcrupulous nicety, what men ver 
to carry good meaſures into execy 
tion, Provided the meaſures wer 
good, it was a matter of perfect it 
ifference to him, whether they wer 
executed by this man, or that may 
and whether any particular minile 
was called a Shelburnite, or a Rocks 
inghamite. All this was indifferent 
to him, and had been ſo throupt 
life. But he knew of no deviatia 
in the preſent cabinet from the pry 
ciples on which they had entered i 
ds way Their firſt principle vu, 
That they ſhould offer to Amen 
unlimited, unconditional indepe- 
dence, as the baſis of a negociatil 
for peace.” The houſe would g 
credit to his aſſertion, that it bil 
for years been his opinion, that d 
was the thing to which we were 
proaching ; but that he had a 
declared it to be a great eril . 
proaching, and that whenever it Gl 
come, it would come as an evil. 
was now brought to feel the u. 
ceility of granting this independent 
and this was the firſt great princil 


on which the preſent adminilron 


had come into power, and had be- 
Lun to act. Had this principle been 
abandoned? He conceived not; 
and that the noble perſon, who was 
now firſt lord of the treaſury, did 
not differ about this principle. There 
might be ſome difference about the 
means by which the object was to 
be obtained ; but it was a difference 
hat was very immaterial. - The ſe- 
Wcond principle was, „That they 
ould eftabliſh a ſyſtem of ceconomy 
in every department of government ; 
and that they ſhould adopt the ſpi- 
pit, and carry into execution, the 
proviſions of the bill of reform in- 
roduced into. that houſe by Mr. 
Burke.” Was this principle aban- 
toned, or had there been any ſymp- 
oms whatever of there being a de- 
ion to depart from it? The third 
principle was, That they would 
innihilate every kind of influence 
der every branch of the legiſla- 
ure,” This alſo was a principle, 
Fhich, he aſſured the houſe, the 
abinet was ſeriouſly inclined to 
arry into execution, and he knew 
no diviſion whatever about it. 
The fourth principle was, © That 
hey ſhould continue to the king- 
bom of Ireland, and ſecure to it, the 
reedom as now ſettled by parlia- 
nent; and that they ſhould do this 
© the moſt unequivocal and deciſive 
J.“ In all theſe principles, there- 
ore, he conceived that there was no 
eviation, and no cauſe either of 
pprehenfion or of jealouſy ; and 
was determined to continue in has 
ace, ſo long as theſe principles were 
dhered to, 
Mr. Fox roſe in reply, and aſſert- 
i, that there had been differences 
the cabinet, and ſuch as had made 
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ore the death of the marquis of 
kingham. It had been faid by 
e honourable general, that it was 
opinion of the cabinet to give 
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Im ſrongly inclined to reſign, even 


147 
full, unconditional, and unlimited 
independence to America. He would 
not take upon him to ſay what was 
now the opinion of the cabinet; but 
he could aſſure the houſe, that it 
was not the opinion of the cabinet, 
when he had made the determination 
to reſign, But if it was now the opi- 
nion of the cabinet, he congratu- 
lated his countrymen on the conſe- 
quences of his reſignation. ; for he 


had been able to do more towards 


the deliverance of his country, by 
reſigning his poſt, than he was able 


to effect, with all the force of ar- 


gument, when he remained in. It 
ſhewed him, that it was poſſible for 
him, in the preſent moment, to 
ſerve his country more in that houſe 
than in aay other place. He had 
never heard in the cabinet, from the 
earl of Shelburne, the political 
creed which had been ſtated by the 
honourable general; and there were 
other material points, beſides the 
independence of America, in which 
he, and others of the cabinet, dif- 
fered from that nobleman. One of 
.theſe related to Eaſt India aff ars: 
the earl was inclined to ſcreen from 
juſtice, and from puniſhment, thoſe 
delinquents who had deſtroyed our 
poſſeftone in the Eaſt, and involved 
us in all the calamities which that 
houſe had ſo honourably endea- 
voured to remove. Mr. Fox added 
ſome ſevere refleftions on the cha- 
racter of the earl of Shelburne, and 
aſſigned his appointment to the office 

of firſt lord of the treaſury, as an 
additional reaſon for his rehgnation. 

His lordſhip was, he ſaid, a giant in 

promiſes, but a pigmy in perfor- 

mance. There was an extravagance. 

and a profuſion in the manner in 

which he made his promiſes, and a 

magnanimity in the manner in 

which he broke them. He was a 

man, who would declare that. the 

influence of the crown ous t to be 

h. 2 diminiſhed ; 
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diminiſhed ; but who Fas, at the 
ſame time, threaten them with a 
revival of the king's negative, when- 
ever they attempted to move any 
bills of retrenchment. In ſhort, he 
was a man, Whoſe qualities were 
exactly the reverſe of thoſe of his 
predeceſſor. It might, perhaps, be 
ed, why he came into office 
with the earl of Shelburne at all, if 
he entertzined ſuch ſentiments con- 
cerning him? To this he muſt an- 
ſwer, that he had ſtrong objections 
to it from the firſt ; and with reſpect 
both to him, and to another noble 
perſon, the chancellor, the onl 
thing that could make him ſubmit 
to aſſociate with them in oſſice, was, 
the ſatisfactory pledge which he had 
- for the integrity of the adminiſtra- 
tion, in the late marquis of Rock- 
ingham being at the head of it, 

Mr, Burke alſo exprefled, in very 
ſtrong terms, his diſlike of the earl 
of Shelburne; and the ſame day 
ſome debate took place, relative to 
two penſions which had been grant- 
ed, before the death of the marquis 
of Rockingham, one to Mr. Dun- 
ning, now created lord Aſhburton, 
and the other to colonel Barre, Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Burke both ſpoke hon- 
ourably of the gentlemen on whom 
theſe penſions were conferred, and 
admitted that they had concurred in 
the grant of thoſe penſions : but 
Mr. Fox remarked, that it ſhould be 
attended to by that houſe, and re- 
membered by the people, that the 
only favours which had been con- 
ferred, and the only deviations from 
the principle of œconomy which 
had taken place, during the ſhort 
miniſtry of the marquis of Rock- 
ingham, had been in favour of the 
friends of the earl of Shelburne, 

Some plauſible reaſons were urg: 
ed, in the courſe of the debate, in 
ſupport of theſe penſions; but they 


were not ſolid ; nor did they give 


ſatisfaction to impartial men, ny. 
withſtanding the acknowledged ns 
rit of the gentlemen on whom the 
— were conferred. A miniſtry, 

rought in on great and public pry. 
ciples, ſhould have adhered to thof 
principles; and not have hazarie 
their credit with the nation, by co 
ferring penſions even on the no} 
meritorious of their friends. It yy 
of infinite importance to maint 
their reputation with the people; 
and this could hardly be done, by 
giving penſions to ſome of their om 
party, almoſt as ſoon as they cane 
into office. Such grants as thef, 
made by miniſters whoſe eloquere 
againſt penſions was ſo ſtrongly u 
every man's memory, and to ges- 
tlemen who had themſelves diſplayed 
equal eloquence on the ſame {ub 
ject, were not likely to increaſe the 
public confidence in the new adn. 
niſtration, or to convince mankind 
that their principles and condid 
were perfectly ſuitable to their po 
feſſions, 

The following day the duke 0 
Richmond expreſſed, in the houſe 
of peers, his great concern for the 
death of the late marquis of Rock- 
ingham. That nobleman, he ol. 
ſerved, was the bond of union wich 
kept all parties connected. It wii 
he who cemented all deſcriptions ol 
men, and preſerved unanimity u 
council, He alſo expreſſed much 
regret at the reſignations which bad 
lately taken place, and particular 
thoſe of Mr. Fox, and lord Joi 
Cavendiſh, His grace afterward 
aſſigned ſome reaſons why he bad 
not followed the example of ti! 
gentlemen who had refigned tht! 
places. He had not yet, he {i 
obſerved any deviation from tix 
principles on which the new mi! 
came into power. He ſaw no 
ſon why he ſhould withdraw hive! 
from councils, Which, he 
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were gorerned by the letter and 
ſpirit of the original ſtipulation of 
the cabinet with the king, As to 
the noble lord, who now preſided at 
the board of treafury, ſo long as he 
ſhould conduct the meaſures of his 
adminiitration on the principles on 
which they came into office, ſo long 
he ſhould give him every ſupport in 
his power; but the moment he 
ſhould diſcover in him an intention 
to abandon thoſe principles, from 


that moment he would ſtand fore- 


molt in the moſt determined oppo- 
ſition to his adminiſtration. He held 
it to be his duty, and that of the 
parliament, to keep a watchful eye 
upon the miniſters, and not to ſuf- 
fer a ſingle act of theirs to paſs un- 
examined. 

The earl of Shelburne now roſe, 
and declared himſelf perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied with being ſupported on the 
terms ſtated by the noble duke. It 
was from his meaſures, not from 
his promiſes, that he expected to 
derive ſupport; and if they ſhould 
not be found to deſerve it, he would 
not repine at not finding it. He 
lamented, he ſaid, as much as any 
man, the death of the marquis of 
Rockingham ; and he alſo lamented 
the lok which the cabinet muſt 
ſuſtain, by the retreat of two moſt 
reſpectable perſons; the one re- 
ſpectable by the uncommon ſplen- 
dor of his abilities, and the other 
by his, unimpeached integrity and 
chaſtity of character. But ſtill he 
would not think ſo ill of the ather 
eight miniſters, who remained in 
the cabinet, as to ſuppoſe that they 
were not as attached to principle, and 
as zealous in the ſupport of it, as thoſe 
two gentlemen; and conſequently, 
that the publie might reſt ſatisſied, 
that while they continued in office, 
tbere could be nodeparture from thoſe 
great principles, which had formed 
the baſis of their adminiſtration, 
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As to the office of firſt lord of the 
treaſury, that was moſt certainly 
within his graſp when the firſt ar- 
rangements were forming; but he 
had before ſacrificed that object, and 
given way to the marquis, though 
he had now accepted ot the poſt, as 
that nobleman was no more. His 
acceptance of that poſt was, in- 
deed, the only reaſon, with which 
he was acquainted, for the reſigna- 
tion of a right honourable gentle- 
man, who had lately held the office 
of ſecretary ot ſtate. But he had al- 
ways ſtood up for the prerogative of 
the crown, and muſt therefore infiſt 
upon the right of the king to ap- 
point his own. ſervants. If the 
power, which others wiſhed to aſ- 


ſume, of veſting in the cabinet the 


right to appoint to all places, and 
filling up all vacancies, ſhould once 
be eſtabliſhed, the king muſt then 
reſemble the king of the Marattas, 
who had nothing of ſovereignty bur 
the name. In that caſe, the mo- 
narchical part of the conſtitution 
would be abſorbed by the ariſto- 
cracy, and the conſtitution of Eng- 
land would be no more. It was 
his adberence to theſe principles 
that had drawn upon him ſome re- 
cent attacks, and taſtened upon him 


the imputation of deſigns which he 


had never harboured, His lordſhip 
alſo took ſome notice of the penſions 
which had been complained of, and 
particularly that granted to colonel 
Barre, which, he declared, originat- 
ed not with him, but with the mar- 
quis of Rockingham. But this aſ- 
ſertion was afterwards flatly contra- 


dicted; and, as it appears, upon good 


grounds. | | 
His lordſhip likewiſe remarked, 
that he had been charged with in- 
conſiſtence reſpecting America. To 
clear himſelf of this, he aſſerted, 
that he ſtill held the ſame principles 


5 in J eſpect to American independence, 


which 
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which he at firſt imbibed. He had 
been, and yet was of opinion, that 
whenever the parliament of Great 
Britain acknowledged that point, 
the ſun of England's glory was ſet 
for ever. Such were the ſentiments 


he poſſeſſed on a former day, and 


ſuch were the ſentiments he ſtill 


held, It was the opinion of lord 
Chatham, as well as of many other 
able ſtateſmen. Other noble lords, 
however, thought differently; and 
as the majority of the cabinet ſup- 
ported them, he 1 in the 
meaſure, diſſenting from the idea; 
and the point was ſettled for bring- 
ing the matter into the full diſcuſ- 
fion of parliament ; where it would 
be candidly, fairly, and impartially 
debated. The independence of A- 
merica threatened the ruin of Eng- 
land ; and if a peace were patched 
up with France, it would give that 
proud enemy the means of yet 
trampling upon this country. The 
ſun of England's glory he wiſhed 
not to ſee ſet for ever. He looked 
for a ſpark at leaſt to be left, which 
might in time light us up to a new 
day, But if independence were to 
be granted, if parliament deemed 
that meaſure prudent, he foreſaw in 
his own mind that England was un- 
done. He wiſhed to God, that he 
had been deputed to the congreſs, 
that he might plead the cauſe of 
that country as well as of this; and 
that he might excrciſe whatever 
powers he poſſeſſed, as an orator, to 
ſave both from ruin, by bringing 
the congreſs to a conviction, that 
if their independence was figned, 
their hherties were gone for ever. 
Peace, - his lordſhip obſerved, was a 
deſirable object; but it muſt be an 
honourable peace, and not a hu. 
miliating one, dictated by France, 
or inſiſted on by America. It was 
very true, that this kingdom was 
dot in a flouriſhing ſtate; it was im- 


poveriſhed by war. But if we were 
not rich, it was evident that France 
was poor. If we were ſtraitened in 
our finances, the enemy were ex. 
hauſted in their reſources. This 
was a great empire: it abounded 
with brave men, who were able 
and willing to fight in a common 
cauſe. The language of humilia- 
tion, therefore, ſhould not be the 
language of Great Britain, His 


lordſhip added, that he was not 


aſhamed nor afraid of thoſe expreſ. 
ſions going to America, There 
were numbers, great numbers there, 
who were of the ſame way of think - 
ing, in reſpe to that country be- 
ing dependent on this; and who, 
with him, perceived ruin and inde- 
pendence to be linked together. 
Theſe obſervations made by the 
earl of Shelburne, reſpecting the in- 
dependence of America, muſt ap- 
pear very extraordinary, when it 
is conſidered, that this ſpeech of 
his lordſhip was made ſome time 
after general Carleton, and admiral 
Digby, were directed by that mini- 
ſtry, of which his lordſhip was a 
part, to write a letter to general 
Waſhington, 8 him — 
„That his majeſty, in order to re- 
move all obſtacles to that peace, 
which he ſo ardently wiſhed to re- 
ſtore, had commanded his miniſters 
to direct Mr, Grenville, that the in- 
dependence of the thirteen united 


provinces ſhould be propoſed by - 


him in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of 
making it a condition of a general 
treaty.” After ſo public an act as 
this, it naturally excited aſtomiſh- 


ment in the Americans, when they 


found that the firſt miniſter of Eug- 
land publicly ſpoke of the indepen- 
dence of America as a doubtful 
matter, and which was yet to be 
diſcuſſed in parliament, There was 
an appearance of duplicity in this 
conduct, which alarmed the Amen- 

cans, 
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cans, and drew from them the moſt 
ſevere reproaches, In particular 
Mr. Thomas Paine, author of the 
celebrated treatiſe, called Com- 
mon Senſe,” in a letter to lord 
Shelburne, which was firſt printed 
at Philadelphia, expreſſes himſelf in 
the following terms: The ma- 
nagement of lord Shelburne, what- 
erer may be his views, is a caution 
to us, and muſt be to the world, 
never to regard Britiſh aſſuranees. 
A perfidy ſo notorious cannot be hid. 
It tands even in the public papers 
of New York, with the names of 


Carleton and Digby affixed to it. 


It is a proclamation, that the king 
of England is not to be believed: 
that the ſpirit of lying is the go- 
verning principle of the miniſtry, 
It is holding up the character of 
the houſe of commons to public in- 
fam, and warning all men not to 
credit them. Such is the conſe- 
quence which lord Shelburne's ma- 
nagement has brought upon his 


country.“ 


On the 11th of July, ſome alter- 


cation took place in both houſes 
concerning the earl of Shelburne, 
and ſeveral aſſertions which had been 
made by that nobleman, the truth 
ot which was ſtrongly conteſted, — 
But the farther proſecution of theſe 
diſputes was prevented, by the par- 
lament being prorogued on that 
day. In the ſpeech from the throne 
made by his majeſty on this occa- 
fon, he declared, that “ his ardent 
deſire of peace had induced him to 
take every meaſure which promiſed 
ine ſpeedieſt accompliſhment of his 
Wiſhes ; and that he would continue 
to exert his beſt endeavours for that 
purpoſe,” But it was added, that 


% if, for want of a correſponding dif- 
poſition in his enemies, he ſhould 


be diſappointed in the hope he en- 

tertained of a ſpeedy termination of 

ine calamities of war, he relied on 
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the ſpirit, affection, and unanimity 
of his parliament and people, to 
ſupport the honour of his crown, 
and the intereſts of his kingdoms ; 
not doubting that the bleſting of 
heaven, which he devoutly implored 
upon his arms, would enable him to 
obtain fair and reaſonable terms of 
pactfication, Fhe moſt triumphant 
career of victory would not excite 
him to aim at more; and he ſaw no 
reaſon which ſhould induce him to 
think of accepting leſs.” “ 

A few days after the prorogation 


of parliament, on the 17th of the 


ſame month, at a general * 
of the electors of Weſtminſter, af- 
ſembled in Weſtminſter-hall, Mr. 
Fox again ſtated his reaſons for re- 
ſigning the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate. The reaſons aſſigned by him 


were ſimilar to thoſe which he had be- 
fore advanced in parliament, and very 
different judgments were formed 
concerning them. Many thought 


his conduct too precipitate 3 others 
thought the reaſons which he urged 
for his reſignation fully ſatisfactory z 
and ſome imagined, that he had rea- 
ſons for his conduct, from circum» 
ſtances which had paſſed in the cabi- 
net, but which, as a privy counſellor, 
he could not clearly and explicitly ex- 
plain to the world. The able, elo- 
quent, and ſpirited oppoſition which 
he had made in parliament, for à 
ſeries of years, to the pernicious 
meaſures of the late miniſtry, had 
naturally rendered him extremely 
popular; and there was an apparent 
openneſs and manlineſs in his con- 
duct, which greatly intereſted many 
in his favour. His throwing up an 
honourable and lucrative poſt, at a 
time when he was well known to be 
diſtrefſed in his pecuniary eircum- 
ſtances, alſo appeared a bold and 
difintereſted ſtep, and characteriſtic 
of the vigour and independence of 
his —— But there a 
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who thought of him leſs favourably ; 
and whatever doubts might be en- 
tertained, at that particular period, 
concerning the views and motives 
by which he was actuated, the con- 


duct of the right honourable gentle. 
man, ſince his reſignation, has ſuf. 
ficiently ſecured him from the ſuf- 
picion of pure and diſintereſted pa- 
triotiſm. | 
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American Affairs. Arrival of Sir Guy Carleton at New Tork. Notice 
given to General Waſhington, by General Carleton and Admiral Digby, of 
the Negociations for a general Peace, and of his Majeſty's Intention to 


acknowledge the Independency of the Thirteen Provinces. 


Captain Haag in America. Reſolution formed to execute a Britiſh Officer 
by <vay of Ketaliation. Proviſional Articles of Peace ſigned at Paris, by 


Execution of 


the Britiſh and Amtrican Commiſſioners, in which the Thirteen Unital 


_ Colonies are acknowledged to be Free, Sovereign, and Independent States, 


Tranſafions in the Eaſi Indies. Victory obtained by Sir L'yre Coote over 


Hyder Ally. Other military Aclions. "Engagements between the Engliſh 


and French Fleets. 


A 


the colonies, after the capture of the 
army under earl Cornwallis, the 
military operations that ſucceeded 
in America , were of little conſe- 
quence. Some inconſiderable actions 


8 no rational expectation re- 


and ſkirmiſhes did, indeed, take 
place, after, that event; in which the 


refugees chiefly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, and diſcovered an inveterate 
animoſity againſt the Americans. 
On the 5th of May, 1782, fir Guy 
Carleton arrived at New York, be- 
ing appointed to the command of the 
Britiſh troops in America, in the 
room of fir Henry Clinton, Two 
days after his arrival, he wrote a 
letter to general Waſhington, ac- 
quainting him, that admiral Digby 
was joined with himſelf, in a com- 
miſſion to treat of peace with the 

ople of America, tranſmitting to 

im, at the ſame time, ſome papers 
tending to manifeſt the pacific diſpo- 


rica. He alſo deſired a paſſport for 


mained of a ſubjugation of 


Mr. Morgan, who was appointed to 
tranſmit a ſimilar letter of compli- 
ment to the congreſs. General Waſh- 
ington declined ſending any paſſport, 
till he had taken the opinion of the 
congreſs upon that meaſure ; and by 


them he was directed to refuſe any 


paſſport for ſuch a purpoſe. How- 
ever, another letter was ſent to ge- 
neral Waſhington, dated the ſecond 
of Auguſt, ſigned by fir Guy Carle- 
ton, and rear-admiral Digby, in 
which they informed him, that they 
were acquainted, by authority, that 
negociations for a general peace had 
already commenced at Paris ; that 


Mr. Grenville was inveſted with full 


powers to treat with all the parties at 
war; and was then at Paris in the 
execution of his commiſſion. They 
farther informed him, that his ma- 
jeſty, in order to remove all obſtacles 
to that peace which he ſo ardently 


Wiſhed to reſtore, had commanded 
| his miniſters to direct Mr, Grenville, 
fition of the government and people 
of England towards thoſe of Ame- 


that the independency of the thir- 


teen provinces ſhould be propoſed 


by hum, ia the firſt inſtance, inſtead 
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of making it the condition of a ge- 
eral treaty. But ſome jealouſies 
were entertained the Americans, 
that it was the deſign of the Britiſn 
court either to diſunite them, or to 
bring them to treat of à peace, ſe- 
parately trom their ally the King of 
France they therefore reſdlved, that 
n man, or body of men, whoſhould 
preſume to make any ſeparate, or 
prtial convention or agreement, 
with the king of Great Britain, 
or with any commiffioner or com- 
miſioners under the crown of Great 
Britain, ought to be conſidered and 
treated as open and avowed enemies 
of the united ſtates of America ; and 
alſo, that thoſe ſtates could not, with 
propriety, hold any conference or 
treaty with any commiſſioners on the 
part of Great Britain, unleſs they 
ſhould, as a preliminary thereto, 
ether withdraw their fleets and ar- 
mies, or elſe, in ome or expreſs 
terms, acknowledge the indepen- 
d:nce of the ſaid ſtates, They like- 
viſe reſolved, that any propoſitions 
which might be made by the court 
of Great Britain, in any manner 
tending to violate the treaty ſubfiſt- 
ug between them and the àing of 
France, ought to be treated with 
every mark of indignity and con- 
tempt. 

An affair which happened in the 
courſe of this year, and which ex- 
cited much attention both in Ame- 
nca and in Europe, may not im- 
properly be mentioned here. Cap - 
am Huddy, an American officer of 
the Jerſey militia, was attacked in 
2 [mall fort on Tom's river, by a 
party of refugees in the Britiſh pay,” 
Fas made priſoner; together with 
his company, carried to Ney York; 
and lodged in the prevoſt of thut 
ty, About three weeks after he” 
Nas taken out of the provoſt down 
io the waterſide, put into a boat, 


* brought again upon tlie Jerſey 
782. | 
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ſliore, and chere hanged;” The rea- 
ſon affigned for this was ſome cruel - 
ties which, the refugees alleged, 
had been committed by the Ameri- 
Gans : but the Americans were ſo 
much exaſperated at this tranſaction, 
that ſtrong applications were made 
to general Waſhington upon the ſub- 
ject, who thereupon repreſented the 
caſe ro ſir Henry Clinton, and de- 
manded, that the refugee officer, 
who ordered and attended the exe- 
cution, and whoſe name was Lips 
pencott, ſhould be delivered up as a 
murderer; declaring, that, iti caſe 
of refuſal, fome Briuth officer ſhould 
ſuffer in his ſtead, This demand 
not being complied with, lots were 
caſt to determine which of the Britiſh 
officers in the hands of the Anieri- 
carts, ſhould be made the victim on the 
occaſion. The lot fell upon captain 


Afygill, of the'guatds, who was im- 


mediately' put into confinement; and 
kept for à long time in a ſtate of very 
painful ſuſpenſe ; for the —_ 
of general Waſhington, reſpeCting 
the delivering up of Lippeneott, 
though it was not complied with, 
had not yet been abſolutely refaſed. 
News of the very critical ſituation 
of captain Aſpill arriving in Eu- 
rope, his mother, lady Aſgill, under 
the deepeſt affliclion, wrote a moſt 
pathetic letter to the French miniiſter, 
the count de Vergennes, ſoliciting 
his intereſt with general Waſlüfigton 
in behalf of her ſon. This letter 
produced the defired effect; even 
the king and queen of France ge- 
ne intereſted thlemſelves in 
captain Afgills favour; and by their 
directions a letter was written by the : 
count de Vetgennes to general Waſh- 
ington, ſoheitivg that the captain's ' ' 
lite might de ſpared.” In conſe- 
quence of this powerful application, 
afi order wis iſſued dy the congreſs, 
that captain Aſyill ſhout be ſet ar 
liberty. + This Order was notified to 
L the 
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the captain, in a very polite letter 
trom general Waſhington. 
In the month of June, the town 
of Savannah, and the whole pro- 
Lage of Georgia, were evacyated, 
y the king's troops ; as was allo 
Charles-Town, South Carolina, 
about the cloſe of the year. In the 
mean time, the negociations for 
peace being continued, proviſional 
articles of peace were ſigned at 
Paris, on the zoth of November, 
by the commiſſioner of his Britan- 
nic majeſty, and the American com- 
miſſioners, in which his majeſty ac- 
knowledged the united colonies of 
New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſets Bay, 
Rhode Iſland and Providence Plan- 
tations, Connecticut, New Vork, 
New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, to be “ free, ſovereign, and 
independent ſtates.“ Such was the 
end of the conteſt between Great 
Britain and the American colonies; 
a conteſt in which the ſormer had 
expended upwards of one hundred 
millions of money, and many thou- 
ſand valuable lives, and had obtained 
in return nothing but diſgrace and 
loſs of territory; but by which the 
latter was raiſed to an independent 
rank among the nations, which may 
be productive of more important con- 
ſequences than can yet be foreſeen. 
It will now be neceſſary that we 
ſhould give an account of ſome tranſ- 
actions in the Eaſt Indies. In the 
preceding volume of our work, we 
took notice of the victory obtained 


by fir Eyre Coote over Hyder Ally, 


on the iſt of July, 1781. That: 
able, judicious, and ſpirited Engliſh 

commander, had employed the moſt 
vigorous exertions, in order to ſup- 
port the Britiſh intereſts in that part 
of the world; and in conſequence 
of. the victory which he had obtained 
oer Hyder, the Tanjore, Trin- 


chinopoly, and other ſouthern coun. 
tries, were freed from the enemy 
depredations, and _Trinchinops 
from an immediate fiege, which Hy. 
der had reſolved to undertake again 
it. General Coote afterwards ei. 
tected a junction with a detachment 
of Britiſh troops from Bengal; a 
on the zoth of Auguſt laid fiege u 
Tripaſſore, which ſurrendere 
capitulation on the 23d of the ſane 
month. On the 26th, another ac 
tion took place between the Britiſh 
troops, under the command offir Ee 
Coote, and Hyder Ally's army. The 
latter was in poſſeſſion of AP 
and advantageous poſts, 

the more formidable by the natum 
of the country lying between, which 
was interſected by very deep water 
courſes, The conflict laſted from 
nine in the morning till near ſun-ſet, 
when the company's troops bal 
driven the enemy from all tber 
ſtrong poſts, and obliged them v 
retreat with precipitation, lean 
them in full poſſeſſion of the field d 
battle, The loſs of the Engliſh an 
this occaſion was heavier than on the 
1ſt of July, and that of the enemy 
leſs, owing to their being more a 
vantageouſly poſted.” General Stun 
loſt his leg by a cannon ſhot in the 
action, and colonel Brown, and ci 
tain Hiſlop, two very brave and n- 
luable officers, were bath killed in 
the action. On the 25th of Sp 
hw nap: ws. the two armies 
engaged again, when Hyder was obe 
— — with confiderablel0h 
both in cavalry and infantry; whil 
of the Britiſh army not more chan on: 
hundred were killed and wounded. 
Lieutenant-colonel Owen \greatlf 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf on the 234 U 
October, by very gallantly reſiſing 
with a ſmall detachment, the unitel 


efforts of the whole of Hyder's amy, 


and by conducting a very able 
treat. On the 4th ef November tie 


Engliſh laid fiege to Chittore, which 
cxpitulated on the 1eth, Sir Eyre 
Coote, who was thought, by his own 
troops, to be too ready on every bc- 
calion to expoſe his own perſon, was 
wounded in recontioltring this place. 
la the mean time, major-general” 
fr Hector Monro was ſent to take 
the command of the company's 
troops in the T'anjore country, and 
to co-operate with a ſquadron under 
the command of fir Edward Hughes, 
in an attack on the Duteh fettlement- 
of Negapatam. The garriſon was 
reinforced by a large detaehment of 
Hyder Ally's troops, and the forti- 
feations were conſiderably ſtrength - 
ened by new works. However, the 
place ſurrendered, by capitulation, 
en the 12th- of November, though 
the garriſon confiſted of about 8000 
men; but not more than 500 of them 
were Europeans. Immediately after 
the capture of this place, Hyder 
Ally's troops evacuated all the forts 
and ſtrong poſts they held in the 
Manjore country ; and the Polygars, 
or petty princes, in the Marawar and 
Tünavilly provinces, who, at the 
inſtigation of Hyder, had rebelled 
againſt the nabob of the Carnatic, 
and taken up arms againſt the Eng- 
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the beſt terms they could make for 
themſelves, Trincomale, on the 
mand of Ceylon, was alſo taken by 
hr Edward Hughes, on the 1th of 
January, 1982, together with two 
Putch ſhips, richly laden, which 
were in the harbour, and ſeveral 
{mall veſſels. 

A few days before this tranſaction 
general Meadows arrived at Bom- 
bay with a reinforcement of land 
forces, convoyed by three ſail of the 
line; and on the Sth of January, 
Tellicherry, which had for a con- 
liderable time been beſieged by Hy- 
der Ally's forces, was relieved by 
major Abingdon, That officer com- 
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liſh, returned to their obedience on 
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pletely routed the befiegers, killed 
about 400 men, and took 1500 pri - 
ſoners, among whom was their 
leader, Saddos Cawn, a brother- in- 
law of Hyder Ally, with upwards of 
fixty pieces of cannon, thirteen ele- 
phants, a large quantity of ſhot,” 
powder, and ſtores, in their redoubts 
and batteries, and treaſure to the- 
amount of three lacks of rupees. 
But on the 18th of February; co- 
lonel 'Braithwaite, with a detach- 
ment of the company's troops, was 
attacked, near the banks of the Col- 
leroon, by Hyder Ally's fon, Tippo, 
Saib, and Monſ. Lally, who com- 
manded ſome French troops, and 
totally defeated, The whole de- 
tachment, conſiſting of about 2000 
infantry, 250 cavalry, eighteen offi- 


cers, and à field train of thirteen” 


pieces, were either captured or de- 
ſtroyed. The French afterwards 
laid ſiege to Cuddalore, which ſur- 
rendered to the forces under Monſ. 
Duchemin, on articles of capitula- 
tion. 

About this time a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities took place between the Eaſt 
India company's troops and the Ma- 
rattas : but on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, a French fleet, under the com- 
mand of Monſ. Suffrein, conſiſting 
of twelve ſhips of the line, anchored 
three leagues to the windward of 
Fort St. George. This fleet was 
alſo accompanied with tranſports, 
on board of which were upwards 
of three thouſand French troops, 
brought for the aſſiſtance of Hyder 
Ally. One of admiral Hughes's 
ſhips, the Iſis, took the Lauriſton, 
one of the French tranſports, of about 
1500 tons, having on board ſeveral 
officers, and near 200 ſoldiers, with 
a very large quantity of artillery, and 
other military ſtores, and 180, ooolb. 
of powder. On the i th of the 
ſame month an action took place be- 
tween the two fleets, in which fir 
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Edward Hughes, with his nine ſhips, 
beat off the twelve belonging to the 
enemy. But on the 12th of April 
following, when admiral Hughes 
had been joined by two more ſhips 
of the line, the two fleets had an- 
other and more ſevere action, near 
the iſland of Ceylon. The engage- 
ment laſted about five hours, at the 
cloſe of which the French fleet retir- 
ed in diſorder, having ſuſlained great 
loſs, and their ſhips being much 
damaged. The loſs of the Engliſh 
was 137 killed, and 430 — 
The French troops, Which were 
landed in India, greatly aſſiſted the 
rations of Hyder Ally. A body 
of his troops, joined by the French, 
laid ſiege to — which ca- 
itulated on the 17th of April. Sir 
yre Coote exerted himſelf to the 
utmoſt, and diſplayed great military 


BRITISH, Sc. 


oppoſe the progreſs of the French 
and Hyder: but he had very con- 
ſiderable difficulties to enco 

and the war was carried on with yz. 
rious ſucceſs. It was productive of 
great calamities to the natives of the 
country, — * whom ſuffered 
grievous oppreſſions; and large ſuns 
were violently extorted from ſome 
of their leaders, under pretence oi 
defraying the expences of the war. 
The cultivation and commerce of 
the country ſuſtained great detri- 
ment; and a variety of circun- 
ſtances ſufficiently demonſtrated, that 
ſuch wars, and ſuch a mode of con- 
duct as had been adopted reſpecting 
the natives, were totally inconſiſtent 
with the _—_—_— of a commercial 
company, and repugnant to every 
principle of ſound policy. 
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In the Year 1782. 
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JANUARY. 
t. 1 being New Vear's · day, 


there was a drawing- room 
xt. St. James's, at which were pre- 
ſent their majeſties, the prince of 
Wales, the princeſs-royal, the duke 
of Cumberland, with the dukes of 
Cuenſberry and Argyle, the lords 
Bathurſt, Brudenell, and Clarendon, 
and many others of the nobility and 
gentry. At two o'clock, the ode 
was performed, as uſual, in the 
great council- chamber. 


well, commander of his majeſly*s 
Ship Agamemnon, to Mr. Stephens, 

ated Spithead, Dec. 30, 1781. 

Pleaſe to acquaint my lords 
commiſſioners of the Admiralty with 
the arrival here of his majeſty's ſhip 
under my command, with five prizes, 
We were detached with la Prudente 
by rear-admiral Kempenfelt, to pro- 
ceed afterthe French convoy (with 
a view of falling in with ſome of 
their tranſports or trading veſſels 
that may have ſeparated from them) 
which the fleet under his command 
fell in with on the 12th inſtant. 

On the 25th at noon, in latitude 
45. zo. N. Scilly N. 46 E. diſtance 
oo leagues, we took five ſail from 

urdeaux, bound to Martinico, 
chiefly laden on the French king's 
*ccount, and were intended to have 


Joined M. de Guichen, 
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Admiralty-Office, Fan. I,1 82. 
Extract of a Letter from capt. Cald- 


323 


In the Year 1782. 


There are three king's officers 
among the priſoners, one captain of 
foot, and two of artillery. | 

2, On Monday noon Henry Lau- 
rens, Eſq. late preſident of the con · 
greſs of America, was brought from 
the Tower of London by the deputy 
governor thereof, in conſequence 
of an order from the ſecretary of 
ſtate, before earl Mansfield, at his 
lordſhip's chambers in Serjeants-inn, 
Chancery-lane. 

Upon the appearance of Mr. Lau- 
rens, the lord chief juſtice informed 
him, that he would have his liberty 
reſtored to him, upon his giving 
proper ſecurity, that he would be 


forthcoming within fix months after 


his being ſummoned for that pur- 
Poſe. Mr. Laurens immediately 
expreſſed his readineſs to do this, 


and ſaid that he had thoſe about him 


who would enter into any recogniz- 
ance that ſhould be required, for tha 
due performance of the conditions 
on which his enlargement was to be 
granted. Accordingly the ſecurity 
required was inſtantly given for Mr. 
Laurens's future appearance, re- 
ſerving to him his allegiance to the 
ſeven united provinces of America; 
and Mr. Laurens was, in conſe- 
quence, immediately diſcharged out 
of cuſtody, , 
11, His majeſty's proclamation, 
dated this day, relative to the di- - 
ſtribution of prizes, contains the fol. 
lowing orders: That the firſt ca 
(A2) tain 


* 
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tain to the admiral and commander 
in chief of our fleet, and alſo the firſt 
captain to the flag - officer appointed, 
or bereafter to be appointed, to com- 
mand a flect or ſquadron ot 20 ſhips 
of the line of battle, whether all our 
own ſhips, or united in the ſame ſer- 
vice with thoſe of our allies, ſhall, 
in the diltribution of prizes, under 
or by virtue of former proclamations, 
and each of them, which ſhall be 
taken by the fleet or ſquadron under 
the command of ſuch admiral and 
commander in chief, or ſuch flag- 
officer reſpectively, be deemed and 
taken to be a flag-officer, and ſhall 
be entitled unto a part or ſhare of 
ſuch prizes as the junior flag-officer 
of ſuch fleet aud ſquadron: but our 
will and pleaſure is that this our 
proclamation be without prejudice 
to any queſtion touching the diſtri- 
bution of prizes taken betore the 
day-of the dare hereof, Ard where- 
as we, judging it reaſonable that the 
phyſicians appointed to flects or 
{quadrons of our ſhips of war ſhould 
be entitled to ſhare in the diſtribu— 
tion of prizes, agreeably to their 
ſituation ; we bave thought fit to de- 


clare, order, and diiect, that every. 


hy ſiclan appointed, or hereafter to 
be appointed, to a fleet or {quadron 
of our it.ys of war, ſbajl, in the di- 
ſtribudon of prizes under or by vir- 
tue of former proclamations, and 
each of them, which thall hereatter 
be taken by the ſhip in which he 
mall ſerve, or in which ſuch ſhip's 
compary ſhall be entitled to ſnare, 
be ciafled with the ſea lieutenants, 
with reſpect to the eighth part of 
ſuch prizes, which, by our ſ.id pro- 
clamations, is allotted to the captains 
of marines and land forces, ſea licu- 
tenants and maſters on board, and 
be allowed to ſhare equally with 
them; provided ſuch phy ſician be 
actually on board at the time of the 
taking of ſuch prizes,” 


| LJandim, 


] 
Whitehall, Jan. 12. 1782. pa 
Extract of a Letter from major-ge, me 
Chriſtie, to lord George Germain, ed 
one of his majeſiy's principal ſect. co. 
taries of ſiate, dated Barbaden, the 
Dec. 15, 17%1. Receboed by dle to 
Ranger ſloop of war. tv 
It is with real grief I am obliged tive 
to communicate to your lordſhip the mo 
diſagreeable news of the capture of we! 
St, Euſtatius and St. Martin's, onthe 
26th and 27th ult. by a handful d wh 
the enemy, not exceeding 300 men, goi 
landed from three frigates and ſome nea 
{mall craft at Jenkin's bay, at the he 
back of the iſland, under the com. cart 
mand of the marquis de Bouille, out 
without the ſmalleſt oppoſition from ting 
the garriſons ; the former conſiſt the 
ing of 723, and the latter of 6; hor! 
eſtective men, including officers, for i 
14. This day the ſeſſions ended at ter 
the Old Bailey, when eleven con- long 
victs received ſentence of death. Ahn 
15. john Fowler, who was to leaſe 
have been executed laſt week, but was of ti 
then reſpited at the gallows, was this towr 
day carried in a cart from Newgate whey 
and hanged at Tyburn. the 
By letters from different quarkn them 
it appears, that the ſavage practice At 
of plundering the wrecks of ſlips for 1 
cait away on the weſtern coaſts of at Bi 
England, and on Ireland, fiill pre- an 
vails, Two remarkable inflances Went 
that have lately happened, are me- foun, 
lancholy proots 7 its exiſtence, Thu 
The ſkip Catharina, lately ſtranded port, 
on Skerr Sands, near Bridge-end,nu Pool, 


attacked by the populace, and de- 
fended by the ſheriff and gentlemen 18 


in the neighbourhood, on which 1 Laing 
battle enſued, in which three pt taken 
ſons were killed, and many wounded, mand 
among whom was the ſheriff himſelf. on by 
Six of the ringleaders were ſecu diere, 
and it is hoped will be ſeverely pi. tg. 
niſhed, A like attempt was ma tery 


to plunder the LancaſterWitch, late- Ir. 
ly ſtranded in Galway- bay, * 


party of the 66th regiment, with 
moit of the revenue officers, march- 
ed-to protect the wreck, when the 
country people preſſed fo hard upon 
the ſoldiers that they were obliged 
to fire in their defence, when one or 
two were ſhot dead, and more than 
twelre wounded ; whereupon the 
mob diſp-rſed, and the goods ſaved 

were lodged in the king's warehouſe, 
| 16, This morning as the poſt-boy 
who drives the Cheſter mail was 
going out of town, he was ſtopped 
near Highgate by three footpads, 
who led the horſes, with the mail 
cart, down a lane, and then taking 
out ſuch bags as they choſe, and ſet- 
ting the horſes looſe, tied the boy in 
the cart, and went off in a ſingle 
horſe chaiſe that was there waiting 
for them. The boy being ſoon at- 
ter found by ſome of the men be- 
longing to Bow-ſtreet, who were out 
all night on the watch, they firſt re- 
leaſed him, and then went in purſuit 
of the thieves, whom they traced to 
town as far as Upper Moor fields, 


the robbers had dropped, finding 


ny themſelves purſued, 

* And this evening the Cheſter mail 
ps for London was ſtolen otf the horſe 
of it Bilſton, between Wolverhampton 


a4 Birmingham, whilſt the rider 
went into a public-houſe, and was 
lound in the Street of Bilſton on 
Taurſday morning, when the New- 


Jed port, Sheffnall, Shrewſbury, Welch- 
＋ pool, and Wolverhampton bags were 
de muing. 


ne 18. The Gazette of this day con- 


1 2 tans a liſt of tourteen French prizes, 
pe. en by the fleet under the com- 
led, wand of rear admiral Kempenfelt, 
ſel. on board of which were 1062 ſol- 
red, dier, and 848 ſeamen. 

po- 19. La? night between eleven and 
nate i ewe o'clock, a fire broke out at 
lte Ir. Woudmaſon's, ſtationer, in 


ens Leadenball-ftreet, which burnt fo 


where they picked up ſome bags that 
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furiouſly, no water being to be had 
for upwards of half an hour, that it 


greatly alarmed the whole neigh. 


bourhood. The dwelling - houſe, 
warehouſe, ſtock in trade, and houſe» 
bold furniture of Mr. Woodmaſon 
were entirely conſumed ; but by the 
aſſiduity of the firemen, the flames 
were at laſt got under about three 
o'clock next morning. Three other 
houſes only were damaged. The 
gentlemen of the artillery company 
attended, and were very uſeful in 
keeping off the mob. But what ren- 
ders this accident very deplorable is, 
that Mr. Woodmaſon's whole family 
of ſeven children periſhed in the 
flames, owing to the fire's breaking 
out in the ſecond floor directly under 
the nurſery, by which the tiair-caſe 


- 


was ſoon conſumed, and all poſſibi- 


lity both of help or retreat entirely 
cut off, ; 
20. Coty of a letter written by gen. 
Murray, governor of Minorca, to 
the duc de Crilion, commander in 
chief of the Spaniſh forces at 

Mahon. 
Fort S:. Philip's, OF, 16, 1781. 

dir, | 

When your brave anceſlor was 
* defired by his ſovereign to aſſaſſinate 
the duke de Guiie, he returned the 


anſwer which you ſhould have done 


when the king of Spain charged you 
to aſſaſſinate the character 1 a man 
whoſe birth is as illuſtrious as your 
own, or that of the duke de Guiſe. I 
can have no farther communication 


with you but in arms. If you have 


any humanity, pray ſend cloathing 
to your unfortunate priſoners in my 
emo ; leave it at a diſtance to 
e taken up for them, becauſe I will 
admit of no contact for the future, 
but ſuch as is hoſtile in the moſt in- 
veterate degree. 
1 am, Sir, : 
Your obedient humbleſervant, 
James MueRAY. 
(4 3) * IJ. 
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P. S. Your ſoldiers do not act 
with that honour they ſhould do, 
they 3 attempted to corrupt 
one of my drummers yeſterday, who 
Was at your firſt poſt. 

Anſwer from the duke de Crillon. 

Mahon, Ott. 16, 1781. 
Sir, 

Your letter places us each in 
our proper ſtation ; it confirms me 
jn the eſteem I have always had for 

ou, I accept with pleaſure your 
{ propoſition, and am, 
© Your excellency's moſt humble 
' And obedient ſervant, 
B. B. Doc ps CriLLon. 
Your drummer ſhould not have 
mixed himſelf with the ſoldiers from 
my firſt poſt ; I ſhall give orders to 
puniſh thoſe who have committed 
the offence you complain of, I ſend 
the clothes for the priſoners in your 
poſſeſſion. 
B. B. Duc DE Carton. 
22. This day the bodies of ſix 
of Mr. Woodmaſon's children, who 
ſuffered in the late dreadful fire in 


Leadenhall- ſtreet, together with the 


body of the ſon of Mr. Noble, the 
breeches - maker, who lived next door, 
were dug out of the ruins, and car- 
ried to St. Peter's church. After- 
wards the remains of the ſeventh 


child were found after a long ſearch, 
and carried to the fame place for in- 


terment. 

23. Yeſterday at one o'clock, earl 
Cornwallis arrived in the metropo- 
lis, accompanied by general Arnold 
and his family. 

24+ This day, general Arnold, 
lately arrived in town from. New- 
York, being at court for the firit 
time, was introduced to his majeſty, 

and graciouſly received, 

The ſame day, the colonels Tarle- 
ton, Leake, and major Dundas, 
were at court at St, James's, and in- 
woduced to his majeſty. 

25. This day came on in the court 


H 


Sir G. 


at length 


clearer terms than the l 


was in the Admiralty. 


27. Yeſterday a cartel ſhip with 


300 French priſoners on board, pan 
of the regiments of Acquitaine and 


Soifloin, which were taken by adn, 
Kempenfelt in clearing Mount Bu. 
ten, in Plymouth Road, fell to be 


ward, miſſed ſtays, and drove u 
the reef of rocks at the eaſt end of it 


The poor unfortunate priſoners, who 


were but the minute before hut 


ing in the higheſt ſpirits, were n0#, 


ſunk in the deepeſt diſtreſs ; many 


of them wringing their hands asifon 
the point of periſhing, Some tha 


could ſwim reached the boats that 
had put off to their aſſiſtance. Sit 
boys got out the yaul, and attempt 
ed to reach the ſhore, but were dall- 
ed againſt a rock, and ide boat i. 
ſtantly ſtaved; the next wave thut 
ſacceeded caſt the lads on the ſhort, 
who found means to crawl up tht 
rocks, and were ſaved, A cuff 
that attended the cartel got out al 
the boats, and with the aſſiſtance 
that inſtantly came from the bo 


took 


| [January 


of King's Bench the important quef. 
tion between the captors of the iſland 
of St, Euſtatius and the Britiſh clans! 
ants of property in that iſland, whe, 
ther their claims ſhould be determiy. 
ed in the court of Admirilty, 6 
whether the court of King's Bench 
ſhould prohibit that juriſdiction fron 
proceeding in the ſuits inſtituted in 
the Admiralty, and leave the clan- 
ants to * was their remedy again 
odney and gen. Vaughan, 

in the courts of common law. This 
23 drew the attention of the 
rſt gentlemen of the profeſſion af 
the law, and was maintained with 
equal — on both ſides; but ws 
etermined in favour of 

the Admiralty courts by earl Many 
neld, His lordſhip faid, that the 
Engliſh language could not ſtate in 
egiſlature ſaid 
and underſtood, that the jurifdidtion 
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wok almoſt every man on board; not 
more than two. or three being miſſ- 
ing, who it was ſuppoſed in the hur- 
ry had flipped between the boats. 

28, Vienna, Jan. 19, The Ga- 
zetre of this city has the following 
notification, viz. a | 
Notice is hereby given to all 
thoſe who have hitherto kept out of 
their country, on account of the re- 
gion they profeſs, that his majeſty 
pardons them, on condition that they 
return in the courſe of the year 1782, 
promiſing that they ſhall enjoy the 
lame benefits as thoſe who, on ac- 
count of religion, had quitted the 
place of their birth, and taken up 
their abode in other provinces be- 


bnging to his ſaid majeſty. 
FEBRUARY. 


1. Yeſterday a common-hall was 
held at Guildhall, for the purpoſe of 
conlidering the report of the gentle- 


the buſineſs of the petition, addreſs, 
and remonſtrance voted at the laſt 
eommon-hall, 

Lord Hertford's letter to the 
lord-mayor, containing his majeſty's 
rczuſal to receive the remonſtrance 
on the throne, was read, and the 
.ord-mayor's anſwer, After which 
the common-hall came to ſeveral re- 
lolutions, among which were the 
following: 5 
Reſolved, that whoever adviſed 
the king to deviate from the accuſ- 
tomed mode, admitted by his ma- 
jelty, of receiving the livery of 
London, fitting on his throne, is an 
enemy to the rights and privileges 


of the Britiſh empire. 

Reſolved, that the unequal re- 

preſentation of the people, the cor- 

rupt ſtate of parliament, and the 

2 thereof, from its original 
ſtitution, have been the principal 
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men who went up to his majeſty on - 


of the citizens of this great capital 


cauſes of the unjuſt war with Ames 
riea, of the conſequent diſmember- 
ment of the Britiſh empire, and of 


every grievance of which we com- 
plain. | | | 


Reſolved, that theſe prievances 


can never be removed, until the 


right of the people to their conſti« 
tutional ſhare in the Engliſh govern- 
ment'ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed; by & fair 
and equal repreſentation in parlia- 
ment, and a frequent election of their 
repreſentatives, according to ancient 
u . . 4#- 1 

Refol ved, that for the purpoſe ob 
obtaining a reſtoration of theſe rights, 
a committee of the livery of London 
be appointed. 1 

Reſolved, that the ſaid committee 
do take the moſt effectual methods for 
obtaining a more equal repteſetita« 
tion of the people in parliament, 


ard a frequent election of the repre- 


ſentatives, according, to ancient u- 
ſage, and for theſe putpoſes do eon- 
fer and cotreſpond with other come 
mittees throughout the kingdom. 
Whitehall, Feb. 2, 1782. 


Extract of a letter from Sir Henry 


Clinton to the right hon, lord George 

Germain, one of his majefly's princi- 

pal ſecretaries of fate, dated News 
Tord, Dec. 11, 1781. 1 

I have the honour to incloſe the 
copy of a letter from lieutenant- co- 
lonel Stewart to earl Cornwallis, 
with its incloſures, dated September 
the gth, the day after the action at 
Eutaw Springs. | ? 
Extract of a letter from lieutenant-col. 

Stewart 10 2 a e dated 

Eutaw, Septem 1781. 

Myr 1 2 


7 


With particular ſatisfaction I have 


the honour to inform 


3 lordſhip 
that on the Sth inſt. d 


was attacke 


all the force he could collect in this 
Province and North -· Carolina; and, 


after an obſtinate engagement, 2 


(A4) = 


by the rebel general Greene, with 


» F 
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laſted near two hours, I totally de- 
feated him, and took 2 ſix-pounders. 
Soon after I had the honour of 
writing your lordſhip from Thom- 
ſon's, -I received information of 
Greene's having moved with the 
rebel army towards Camden, and 
eroſſed the Wateree near that place; 
and, from the beſt intelligence I 
could collect, was on his march to 
Friday's Ferry on the Congaree, 
The army under my command 
being much in want of neceſſaries, 
and there being at the ſame time a 
convoy with proviſions on the march 
from Charles-Town, which would 
have neceſſarilly obliged me to make 


- a detachment of at leaſt 400 men 


(which at that time I could ill af- 
ford, the army being much weaken- 
ed by ſickneſs) to meet the convoy 
at Martin's, $6 miles from my camp; 
the diſtance being ſo great, a ſmall- 
er eſcort, was liable to fall by the 
enemy's cavalry, which are very 
numerous. 

I therefore thought it adviſeable 
to retire by flow marches to the Eu- 
taws, where I might have an op- 
portunity of receiving my ſupplies, 
and diſencumber myſelf of the ſick, 
without riſking my eſcorts, or ſuffer- 
ing myſelf to be attacked at a diſad- 
vantage, ſhovld the enemy have 
croſſed the Congaree, | 

Notwithſtanding every exertion 
being. made to gain intelligence of 
the enemy's ſituation, they rendered 
it impoſſible, by way-laying the by- 
paths and paſſes through the different 
ſwamps ; andeven detained different 
flags of truce which I had ſent on 
public buſineſs on both ſides. 

About fix o'clock in the inorning 
I received intelligence by two de- 
ſerters, who left general Greene's 
camp the preceding evening About 
ſeven miles from this place ; and, 
from their report, the rebel army 
conſiſted of near 4000 men, with 


a numerous body of cavalry, and 


four pieces of cannon, 


In the mean time I received in. 
formation by major Coffin, whom] 
had previouſly detached with 149 
infantry and 50 cavalry, in orderto 


gain intelligence of the enemy, that 


they appeared in force in his front, 
then about four miles from my 
camp. | 

— the enemy in force ſo 
near me, I determined to fight then, 
as from their numerous cavalry, z 
retreat ſeemed to me to be attended 
with dangerous conſequences: Iim- 
mediately formed the line of battle, 
with the right of the army to the 
Eutaw branch, and its left crofling 
the road leading to Roache's plantz- 
tion, leaving a corps on a command- 
ing ſituation to cover the Charles. 
Town road, and to act occaſionally 
as a reſerve, 

About nine o'clock the action be- 
gan on the right, and ſoon after 

ame general. 

Knowing that the enemy were 
much ſuperior in numbers, and at 
the ſame time finding that they at- 
tacked with their militia in front, ins 
duced me not to alter my poſition, 
unleſs I ſaw a certain 4 
be gained by it: for by moving for- 
wards, I expoſed both flanks of the 
army to the enemy's cavalry, which 
I faw ready formed to take that ad- 
vantage, particularly on the left, 
which obliged me to move the 10 
ſerve to ſupport it. 

By ſome unknown miſtake, the 
left of the line advanced, and drove 


their militia and North Caroliniant 


before ther ; but unexpectedly find- 
ing the Virginian and Maryland lines 
ready formed, and at the ſame time 
receiving a heavy fire, occaſioned 
ſome confuſion. It was, therefore, 
neceſſary to retire a little diſtance, 
to an open field, in order to ſonn 
which was inſtantly done, ow 
eo 
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cover of a heavy and well - directed 
fire, from a detachment of New- 
York volunteers under the command 
of major Sheridan, whom I had pre- 
viouſly ordered to take poſt in the 
houſe, to check the enemy, ſhould 
they attempt to paſs it. | 

The action was renewed with great 
ſpirit; but I was ſorry to find that 
a three-pounder, poſted on the road 
leading to Roache's, had been dif- 
abled, and could not be brought off 
when the left of the line retired. 

The right wing of the army being 
eompoſed of the tlank battalion, un- 
der the command of major Majort- 
banks, having repulſed and drove 
every thing that attacked them, 
made a rapid move to their lefr, and 
attacked the enemy in flank ; upon 
which they gave way in all quarters, 
lezving behind them two braſs fix- 
pounders, and upwards of 200 kill- 
ed on the field of action, and fixty 
taken pniſoners, amongſt whom is 
colonel Waſhington ; and, from eve- 
ry information, about 800 wounded, 
although they contrived ta carry 
them off during the action. The 
enemy retired with great precipita- 
tion to a ſtrong fituation, about ſe- 
ven miles from the field of action, 
leaving their cavalry to cover their 
retreat, 'The glory of the day would 
have been more complete, had not 
the want of cavalry prevented me 
from taking the advantage which 
the gallantry of my infantry threw 
in my way, 

I omitted to inform your lordſhip, 
in its proper place, of the army's 
having for ſome time been much in 
want of bread, there being no old 
corn or mills near me. TI was there- 
fore under the neceſſity of ſending 
out rooting parties from each corps, 
under an officer, to colle& potatoes 
every morning at day-break; and 
unfortunately that of the flank bat- 
ion and buffs, having gone too 
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far in front, fell into the en 
hands before the action began, which 
not only weakened my line, but in« 
creaſed their number of priſoners, 
Since the action, our time has 
been employed in taking care of the 
wounded ; and finding that the ene- 
my have no intention to make a ſe- 
cond attack, I have determined to 
cover the wounded as far as Monk's 
corner with the army. i 
My parttcular thanks are due to 
lieutenant · colonel Cruger, who com- 
manded the front line, for his con- 
duct and gallantry during the action: 
and to lieutenant-colonel Allen, ma- 
jors Dawſon, Steward, Sheridan, and 
Coffin, and to captains Kelly and 
Campbell, commanding the differ- 
ent corps and detachments; and 
every other officer and ſoldier ful- 
filled the ſeparate duties of their ſta- 
tions with great gallantry: but to 
major Majoribanks, and the flank 
battalion under his command, I think 
the honour of the day is greatly due. 
My warmett praiſe is due to captain 
Barry, deputy adjutant- general, ma- 
jor of brigade Coxon, lieutenant 
Ranken, aſſiſtant quarter-maſter ge- 
neral, and to acting major of brigade 
Roorback, ſor the great aſſiſtance 
_ rendered me during the day. 
hope, my lord, when it is con- 
ſidered that ſuch a handful of men 
were attacked by the united force of 
generals Greene, Sumpter,, Marion, 
Sumner and Pickens, and the legi- 
ons of colonels Lee and Waſhington, 
driving them from the field of bartle, 
and taking the only two ſix- pound- 
ers they had, deſerves ſome merit. 
Inclofed are the returns of the 
killed, wounded, and miſting, of his 
majeſty's troops. | 
From the number of corps and de- 
tachments which appears to have 
been engaged, it may be ſuppoſed 
our force was great ; but your lord- 
ſhip will pleaſe to obſerve, that the 
army 
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army was much reduced by ſickneſs, 
and otherwiſe. I hope your lord- 
ſhip will excuſe any inaccuracy that 
may be in this letter, as I have been 
'a good deal indiſpoſed by a wound 
which I received in my left elbow, 
which, though ſlight, — its ſitua- 
tion is troubleſome. It will give me 
moſt ſingular pleaſure if my conduct 
meets with the approbation of his 
majeſty, that of your lordſhip, and 
my country. 

Total of the killed, wounded, and 
miſſing, in the army commanded by 
lieutenant- colonel Alexander Stewv- 
art, in the action at Eutaws, Sep- 

tember 8, 1781. 

Three commiſſioned officers, 6 ſer- 
jeants, 1 drummer, 75 rank and file 
illed ; 16 commiſſioned officers, 20 
ſerjeants, 2 drummers, 313 rank and 
file, wounded ; 10 commiſſioned of- 
ficers, 15 ſerjeants, 8 drummers, 

224 rank and file, miſſing. 
Names of officers killed, wounded, and 
a miſſing. 

Cavalry, Cornet Vanhorne, 
wounded. 

Flank Battalion. Lieut. Huck- 
man, 19th regiment light infantry, 
killed; heut. lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald, 19th regiment, duto ; lieut. 


Anketle, 3-th regiment, wound- 


The Buffs. Lieut. Bukwith, kill- 
ed; hon. major Leſſie, wounded ; 
lieut. Douglas Hamilton, miiling 
and priſoner. | 

63d Regiment. Lieut. Campbell 
and Lloyd, and enſign Murray, 
wounded; capt. St. Leger, miſſing, 
wounded and priſoner ; lieut. Bea- 
croft, miſſing and priſoner. 

64th Regiment, Lieut, Graham 
and Coſwell, wounded ; enſign La- 
ton, miſſing, wounded and priſoner, 
fince dead; capt. Strong, miſſing 
and priſoner. 

84th Regiment. Capt, Robert 
Campbell, wounded. 


Februg, 
Ne Jerſey Volunteers, Captain 
Barbarie and lieut. Troup, wounded; 
lieut. Troup fince dead, 
1ſt Battalion Delancey's. Lieut, 
Cunningham, miſſing and priſqaer, 
Provincial Light infantry, Cap, 


\ 


Shaw, wounded, ſinee dead; capt, 
Buſkirk, heut. Cox, and enſign 
Montgomery, wounded ; lieut. Evan 
enſigns Reed and Blaaw, adjutint 
Murray, miſling and priſoners, , 

Staff, Capt. Barry, miſſing, wound- 
ed and priſoner, deputy-adjutant-ge- 
neral, > 24 

(Signed) M. Coxon, Major ot 

Brigade. 

8. This being the day appointed for 
a ſolemn faſt, the ſame was obſerved 
as uſual. - Their majeſties attended 
divine ſervice at the chapel-royal, 
and heard a ſermon preached by the 


rev. Dr. Kaye, ſub-almoner. 


The biſhop of Worceſter preach: 


ed a ſermon on the ſame occafion in 


Weſtminſter-abbey, before the lord 
chancellor, five temporal, and ten 
ſpiritual lords. As did the rev. Dr. 
Dampier before the ſpeaker and ſe- 
veral members of the houſe of com- 
mons, at St, Margaret's church, 
12. On Wedneſday laſt, the 6th 
inſtant, the floor ſuddenly gave way 


in a room adjoining to the muſic 
hall in Fiſhamble-ſtreet, Dublin, at 


a moment when upwards of 400 
perſons were aſſembled, to conſider 
of a proper perſon to repreſent the 
city in parliament; and the whole 
company, excepting a few perſons 
neareſt the ſides, fell with it to the 
depth of twenty feet. The ſhricks 
and groans of the miſerable croud 
who lay cruſhing each other are not 
to be deſcribed, No perſons wen 
killed outright ; but very few el 
caped without hurt. The horror of 
ſuch a ſcene, where ſo many people 
lay cruſhed together with legs, arms, 
and joints broken or diſlocated, ſur- 


es all deicription, | 
ts 2 22. This 
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22. This day was tried before the 
right hon. earl Mansfield an action 
of crim. con. wherein fir Richard 
Wortley, bart. was plaintiff, and 
Maurice George Biſſet, eſq. defend- 
ant. The jury, inſtead of 10,0001. 
| ſued for, gave only one ſhilling da- 
mages. 

a On the 1oth of this month a 
dreadful hurricane aroſe at Corunna 
in Spain, by which more than thirty 
veſſels periſhed. The ſea ſwelled 
to a tremendaus height, and many 
houſes, warehouſes, &c. were waſh- 
ed away. 

26. This day the ſeſſions ended 
at the Old Bailey, when ten convicts 
received ſentence of death. 
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2. This day an order was iſſued 
trom the privy council, for the en- 
Jargement of Meſſ. Gouverneur and 
Curzon from their confinement, on 
condition of their giving bail for 


| their appearance, ſimilar to that en- 


tered into ſome time ſince by Mr. 
Laurens. ä * 

Admiralty-Office, March 2, 1782. 
Extract of a Letter from Commodore 

Johnflone to Mr. Stephens, dated on 

board the Diana, at Spithead, Feb. 

28, 1782, | 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you of my arrival at Spithead 1n his 
majeſty's frigate Diana, after a paſ- 
ſage of eight days from Liſbon, 

We have brought lieutenant-Reid 
of the Romney, who commanded 
the Dankbaarheyt prize, taken in 

- Saldanay-bay, together with Mr. 
Virgin, a Swediſh officer, midſhip- 
man and volunteer in the Jupiter, 
who was lkewiſe ſaved from the 
{aid prize, together with John Doit- 
man, John Belfour, Philip Hodge, 
George Luſignie, and Thomas Roe, 
William Richardſon, William Boyer, 
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and David Fell, They report that 


re 


the Dankbaarheyt, after loſing all 
her maſts on the 28th of January 
near the channel, had the pumps 
choaked on the 29th, that ſhe gra- 
dually filled with water to the upper 
deck, and was on the point of fink- 
ing on the zoth at Jack; when they 
left her in a ſmall boat during a hard 
gale of wind. That the crew had 
prepared a raft, and taken every 
precaution with coolneſs and activo 
intrepidity ; but from all circum« 
ſtances I can entertain little hopes 
that they could ſurvive. 

The {mall boat was forced to keep 
right before the wind, which then 
blew from N. N. E. Next morn- 
ing, at ten o'clock, after runnin 
about eighty miles to the ſouthward, 
the weather became temperate, and 
they were taken up by- a Swediſh 
brig bound to Leghorn, who was 
prevailed upon, by a premium given 
by a bill, to run off the bar of Liſ- 
bon, and to ſend them into the Ta- 
gus by a fiſhing boat. : 

11. This day the river Clyde roſs 
higher than has ever been known 
in the memory of man. In Glaſ- 
gow the waters reached half way 
up the Salt Market, 
 Admiralty-Office, March 12, 1782. 

This morning captain Henry Ed- 
win Stanhope, late of his majeſty's 
ſhip the Ruſſel, arrived here from 
rear admiral Sir Samuel Hood, bart. 
with a letter to Mr. Stephens, dated 
Barfleur, Baſſe-Terre Road, the 
yth of laſt month, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

The deſign of the count de G 
was moſt undoubtedly againſt Bar- 
badoes, could he have got to wind: 
ward; but, failing of that, owing to 
ſtrong eaſterly winds, and a lee cur- 
rent, he bent his courſe to this 
iſland, | | es L 

The moment his views were made 
known to me, I quitted Carliſle» 
Bay, and got off Engliſh Harbour, 
| with 
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with all the haſte in my power; 
where I could only hear of a formi- 


dable attack being made upon St. 


Chriſtopher's, without any certain 
information of the enemy's ſea or 
land force, I anchored in/ St. John's 
road, and the Prudent having join- 
ed me, I failed on the 23d in the 
evening with twenty-two ſail of the 
line, and was cloſe off the ſouth-eaſt 
end of Nevis, at daylight next morn- 
ing, when I directed the ſquadron 
to be formed in order of battle, with 
a deſign of attacking the enemy at 
anchor, if I ſaw it practicable to 
any advantage. But the fignal for 
the line a-head was no ſooner thrown 
out than rear-admiral Drake made 
that for ſpeaking with me, and 
brought to; I did the fame, and 
ſoon learnt he only repeated the ſig- 
nal of the Alfred in the rear; and 
that that ſhip had run on board the 
Nymphe, and almoſt cut her aſun- 
der. It was reported to me that 
each had received ſo much damage, 
as to be unable to keep the ſea. 1 
immediately ordered a ſurvey on 
both, and was happy to find the Al- 
fred could be put in a ſtate for pre- 
ſent ſervice in the courſe of the day 
and following night; but the Nymphe 
could not. I therefore ſhifted the 
troops ſhe had on board, to another 
frigate, and ordered her to Engliſh 
Harbour where ſhe arrived ſaſe. This 
misfortune to the Alfred, obliged 
me to remove her trom being the 
leading ſhip into the center of my 
line, and to place the St. Alban's in 
her room. That morning the look- 
out frigate a-head fell in with and 
took a very large king's cutter of 
16 fix pounders, but ſeven months 
old; and commanded by a knight 
of Malta. She is named L'Eſpion: 
ſhe came from Martinique about 
thirty hours before, and was full of 
ſhells and other ordnance ſtores. In 
the afternoon the count de Graſſe 
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quitted this road, and kept a fey 
miles to leeward of me the whole 
night. | 

At daylight we plainly diſcovered 
33 fail of the enemy's ſhips, 29 of 
—_— of * decks formed in a line 
a-head. I made every a o_s 
of an attack, which . e count 
de Graſſe a little from the ſhore; 
and as I thought I had a fair prof. 
pect of gaining the anchorage he 
leit, and well knowing it was the 
only chance I had of ſaving the iſland; 
if it was to be ſaved, I puſhed for it, 
and ſucceeded, by having my rear 
and part of the center engaged. 

The enemy gave a — 
commodore Affleck; but he kept up 
ſo noble a fire, and was ſo ſupported 
by his ſeconds, captain Cornwallis 
and lord Robert Manners, that the 
loſs and damages ſuſtained in thoſe 
ſlips were very trifling, and they 
very much preſerved the other ſhips 
in the rear, The Prudent had the 
misfortune to have her wheel ſhot 
to pieces the firit broadſide, which 
occaſioned her loſs to exceed that of 
any other ſhip, 

Would the event of a battle have 
determined the fate of the iſland, I 
would, without heſitation, have at- 
tacked the enemy, from my know- 
ledge how much was to be expected 
from an Englith ſquadron, command. 
ed by men, amongſt whom is no 
other contention than who ſhould be 
moſt forward in rendering ſervices 
to his king and country, Herein I 
placed the utmoſt confidence, and 
ſhould not, I fully truſt, have been 
diſappointed, ' 

I anchored his majefty's ſquadron 
in a cloſe line — Ko commo⸗- 
dore Affleck having acquainted me, 
that the Bedford had driven off the 
bank, I ordered her into the van. 

Next morning, about eight o'clock, 
I was attacked from van to rear, 
with the whole force of the enemy, 
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(29 fail) for nearly two bours, with- 
out having the leaſt viſible impreſ- 
fion made upon my line. The 
French ſhips then wore, and ſtood 
off again, and in the afternoon be- 
gan a ſecond attack upon my cen- 
ter and rear, with no better ſucceſs 
than before: ſince which the count 
de Graſſe has kept at a ſafe diſtance, 
Many of the French ſhips mult have 
ſuffered very conſiderably, and the 
Viile de Paris was upon the heel 
all the next day, covering her ſhot 
holes. 

By information from the ſhore, 
the French ſhips have ſent to St, 
Euſtatius upwards of 1009 wounded 
men. 

I think my ſituation perfectly ſe- 
cure here againit the enemy's preſent 
force, ſupenor as it is; and am hap- 
ry to find, by a letter I have receiv- 
ed from governor Shirley, that Brim- 
ſtone-hill, to which his excellency 
retired, is in the moit perfect ſecu- 
rity, I have not a thought of movy- 
ing, and think the count de Graſſe 
will not venture to attack me again, 
unleſs he ſhould attempt ſomething 
by fire-veſſels, which I am 5 
againſt as much as poſſible. If there- 
tore Brimſtone-hill can hold out, 
which I have not a doubt of, the 
marquis de Bouille, (who landed 
with 8000 men upon the ifland) as 
well as the count de Grafle, will, 
I think, be glad to retire, When 
I fent an officer to Brimfione-hill, 
he was accompanied by general 
Preſcott, (who embarked with the 
28th regiment, and two companies 
of the 13th, from Antigua, at wy 
requeſt, knowing well Brimſtone- 
hill and every part of the iſland) who 
brought the following meſſage from 
that brave old ſoldier gen. Fraſer : 
That as he had taken the trouble 
to come with troops to his aſſiſt- 
* ance, he ſhould doubtleſs be glad 
of the honour of ſeeing him; but 
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13 
„that he was in no want of him or 
„his troops.” (pon my being 
made acquainted with this ſpirited 
metlage from general Fraſer, I pro- 
poſed to general Preſcott his takin 

a poſt on ſhore in the vicinity of Baſls 
Jerre, and offered to land two bat- 
talions of marines, of 700 each, rank 
and file, with the 6gth regiment, 
which, with the 28th regiment, 
and the two companies of the 13th, 
would make a body of 2400 men. 
His anſwer was, he did not think 


it practicable to maintain a poſt, but 


was ſanguine in his wiſhes to be put 
on ſhore, with his Antigua troops 
and the 69th regiment. They wers 
accordingly landed on the 28th, im- 
mediately got into action, and drove 
the enemy with conſiderable loſs, 
He remained on ſhore all night, and 
next morning the marquis de Bouil- 
le appeared at the head of upwards 
of 4000 men ; but not caring to, 
attack general Preſcatt, on a hill he 
poſſeſſed juſt to the eattward of Fri. 
gate-Bay, where he landed, led his 
troops back to his encampment un- 
der Brimſtone-Hill : and as it then 


appeared to me, that no ſolid pur- 


poſe could be anſwered by the con- 
tinuance of our troops on ſhore, I 
ſubmitted it to the general's conſi- 
deration, whether it would not be 
adviſeable to reimbark, and he rea- 
dily concurring, all were taken off 
that evening without-the loſs of a 
man. The general had about fort 
killed and wounded in his umi 
with the Iriſh brigade. VE 
General Skene landed with the 
69th regiment, and bad his full ſhars 
in putting the enemy to the rout. 
All communication being now cut 
off with Brimſtone-Hill, I thoughe 
it expedient, as did the general alſo, 
to ſend him and the Antigua troops 
back, and they ſailed in the Con- 
vert and Fortunce on the 1 in- 
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On chat day the Tiſiphone joined 
me, and J propoſe ſhall return to 
England with an account of the fi- 
tuation of things here, which I 
think it of importance their lordſhips 
ſhould know. | 

I ſend the copy of my line of bat - 
tile, and an account of the killed and 
wounded, I have much pleaſure in 

telling you, his majeſty's ſhips under 
my command are very immaterially 
Injured in their maſts and yards, 
perfectly healthy, and the people in 
the higheſt ſpirits. 
The count de Graſſe appeared one 
day with thirty-two two decked ſhi 
: (the whole of. the preſent force in 


this country), and another with only 


twenty-nine, ſo that I imagine two 
or three are conſtantly watering at 
Old Road. 
etal of killed and wounded on board 
bit majeſly's ſhips under the command 
of Sir Sam. Hood, bart. in an ation 
svith the French fleet on the 25th 
and 26th of Fan. 1782. 
Killed 52 — Wounded 244. 
| Officers killed. 
Mr, Cha. Martin, maſter of - the 
Reſolution. | 
Mr. John Chartres, maſter of the 
Prudent. 
Officers wounded. 
Lieut, Elliot, of the Ajax. 
Lieut. Forſter, of Marines, Centaur. 
Lieut, Parey, of the Montagu. 
Mr. Raven, Maſter of the Montagu. 


Capt. Strickland, of Marines, Pru- 


dent. 

Lieut. Griffiths, of Marines, Pru- 
dent. Sau. Hoop. 

Return of killed and wounded of his 
maemy' btb regiment on the 28th 

282. 1782. 

Killed. Captain Roſs, 1 ſerjeant, 
6 rank and file. ä 5 

Wounded. Capt. Cunningham, lieu - 
tenants Brown and Clark, enſign 


Chambers, 1 ſerjeant, 21 rank and 


| file, SAM. Hooy, 
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14. Yeſterday the fallowing ma. 
lefactors were executed at Ty 
Edmund Marris, for burglary, John / 
Lucas, for robbery on the highway, 
— Riley, for robbing — 

ighway, ſhooting at Mr. Elling. 
ham, and — * him in the - 
back, and John Coleman, for rob. 
bing Mr. Davanes, in the footpatk 
leading from Pancras to Kentiſh 
town. EYE 

15. A ſtout Dutch privateer wa 
obſerved hovering off Sunderland, in 
wait, as was ſuppoſed. for. the col- 
liers that were juſt ready to fail; 
when the towns - people procured 
ſome guns and put them on board 
two empty veſſels, which they 
manned with a number of reſolute 
fellows, who ran the Dutchman on 
board before he was prepared, and 
without loſing a man boarded and 
brought him into harbour, 

22, This day thirty-eight of the 
Carmarthen militia were caſt aw 
on the banks of Barnſtable, and 
periſhed except two, 'They were re- 
turning from their fuxlows when this 
unhappy accident happened, 

Whitehall, March 26, 1182, 
Copy of a letter from the honourable 
general Murray, governor of Mi. 
norca, to the earl of Hi: ſborough, 
one of his majeſly's principal ſeere 
taries of flate, received by captain 

Don, March 19. + © 

Minorca, Febr#a#y 16, 199. 
My Lord, pg 

I have the honor toacquaint your 
lordſhip, that Fort St. Philip's was 
ſurrendered” to his catholic majeſty 
the 15th inſtant. The-capitulation 
accompanies this. I flatter myſelf 
all Europe will agree-the brave gat- 
riſon ſhewed uncommon heroiſm, 
and that thirſt for glory, which has 
ever diſtinguiſhed the troops of m 
royal maſter, Our neceſſary gua 
required four hundred and fifteen 
men, the night before the capitula- 

tion; 
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ton; the whole number able to car- 
ry arms amounted to fix hundred and 
{xty only, of courſe there were none 
for piquet, and a defect of one hun- 
red and ſeventy to relieve the 
guards, as is evident by the returns. 
The moſt inveterate ſcurvy, which I 
believe ever has infected mortals, re- 
duced us to this fituation. The re- 
ports of the faculty fully explain the 
dreadful havock it made, and that 
three days farther obſtinacy on my 
part muſt have inevitably .deſtroy- 
ed the brave remains of this gar- 
riſon, as they declare there was no 
remedy for the men in the hoſpitals, 
but vegetables ; and that of the fax 
hundred and ſixty able to do duty, 
fire hundred and fixty were * 
taiated with the ſcurvy, and, in all 
likelihood, would be in the hoſpitals 
in four days time, Such was the un- 
common ſpirit of the king's ſoldiers, 
that they concealed their diſorders 
and inability rather than go into the 
hoſpitals ; Crd men died on guard, 
after having ſtood ſentry ; their fate 
was not ditcovered till called upon 
tor the rehef, when it came to their 
turn to mount again. Perhaps a 
more noble, nor a mote tragical 
ſcene, was never exhibited, than that 


Philip's through the Spaniſh and 
French armies. Tt confiſted of no 
more than fix hundred old decrepid 
ſoldiers, two hundred ſeamen, one 
hundred and twenty of the royal-ar- 
tllery, twenty Corſicans, and twen- 
ty-five Greeks, Turks, Moors, Jews, 
Ke. The two armies were drawn up 
in two lines, the battalions fronting 
each other, forming a way for us to 
£ march through: they conſiſted of 
k fourteen thouſand men, and reached 
hb from the glacis to George-Town, 
| Where our battalions laid down their 
4 arms, declaring they ſurrendered 
en them to God alone, having the con- 
4 lolation to know, the victors could 
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not plume themſelves in taking an 


hoſpital. Such was the diſtreſſing 
figures of our men, that many of 
the Spaniſh .and French troops are - 
ſaid to have ſhed tears as they paſſed 
them: the duke de Crillon, and the 
baron de Falkenhayn declare it is 
true: I cannot aver this, but think 
it was very natural: for my own 
part, I felt no uneaſineſs on this oc- 
caſion but that which proceeded from 


the miſerable diſorder which threat- 


ened us with deſtruction. Thanks 
to the Almighty, my apprehenſions 
are now abated; the humanity of 
the duc de Crillon (whoſe heart was 
moſt ſenfibly touched by the miſ- 
fortunes of fuch brave men) has gone 
even beyond my wiſhes in providing 
every thing which can contribute to 
our recovery. The Spaniſh as well 
as the French ſurgeons attend our 
hoſpitals. We are greatly indebted 
to the Haron de Falkenhayn, who 
commands the French troops, We 
owe infinite obligations to the count 
de Crillon: they can never be for- 
gotten . by any of us. I hope this 
young man never will command an 
army. againſt my ſovereign, for his 
military talents are as conſpicuous 
as the goodneſs of his heart. 

Liſts of the killed and wounded, 
with the number of our guns which 
were deſtroyed by the enemy's bat- 
tering artillery, which. conſiſted of 
109 pieces of cannon, and 36 mor- 
tars, are incloſed. I ſhall wait here 


until I ſee the laſt man of my noble 


garriſon ſafely and commodioui 
embarked, If my accompanying 
them in a tranſport to England. 
could be of the ſmalleſt rig to 
any of them, I would chearfully ? 
with them by ſea; but as I can 4 
of no farther uſe to them after they 
are on board ſhip, I truſt his ma- 
jeſty will approve of my going to 
Leghorn to bring home with me my 
wite and my children, who fled ta 
Italy 
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Italy the evening of the day the 
Spaniſh army landed on the iſland, 
My aid de camp, captain Don, 
will — the honour to preſent this 
letter to your lordſhip. He is well 
acquainted with the moſt minute 
circumſtance relative to the fiege, is 
an intelligent, diſtinguiſhed officer, 
and 1s furniſhed with copies of all 
the papers I have, which he will lay 
before your lordſhip, if requiſite. 
The captains Savage, - Boothby, 
and Don, of the 5; iſt reg. lieutenant 
Mercier, of ditto, lieutenant Botti- 
cher, of Goldacker's regiment, and 
lieutenant Douglas, the engineer, 
are exchanged for the officers we 
made priſoners at Cape Mola. 
Colonel Pringle and his nephew 
Heutenant Pringle, are to be left 
hoſtages until the tranſports return, 
agreeably to the capitulation. 
I have — — to be, with 
t truth and regard. 
. My Lord, 
Jour lordſhip's moſt obedient 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
£204 IA. Murray, 
P.S. It would be unjuſt and un- 
teful, was I not to declare, that 
rom the beginning to the laſt hour 
of the ſiege, the loin and men of 
the royal regiment of artillery, and 
likewiſe the ſeamen, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves. I believe the world can- 
not produce more expert gunners 
and. bombardiers than thoſe who 
ſerved at this ſiege, and I am ſure 
the ſailors ſhewed uncommon zeal. 
It is neceſſary likewiſe to declare, 
that no garriſon was ever nouriſhed 
with better- ſalt proviſions, of all 
kinds, tffan we had ſent to us from 
England; freſh vegetables we could 
not have; but we had plenty of 
peaſe, good bread and rice, with 
eurrants and raiſins; and left in the 
fort fix months full allowance of all 
kinds, although a magazine, con- 


inſtructions, and will tend more 


(Marek, 
taining fix months more, way 
by the enemy's ſhells, you 
h | Ja. Musa. 
The firſt articles of a capitulai 
which were propoſed by 
Murray were rejected by the duke 
de Crillon in the following terms. 
The order which I have from ny 
court forbidding me to liſten to 
capitulation, except under the ex. 
— condition, that the garriſon of 
ort St. Philip's ſhall be priſonend 
war, I am under the obligation to 
return his excellency general Mus 
ray the articles which he propoſes u 
me; but I am very ſorry I have nn 
an opportunity to make known 1 
him my defire for the preſer vation d 
his men, and particularly the eſteen 
with which his perſon and his brave 
garriſon have inſpired me. 
B. B. Duc DE CRaillon, 
Mahon, February 4, eleven 


o'clock in the morning. 


Farther articles of capitulation prope 


his excellency general Murray u 
is excellency the duke de Crilln, 
dated Fort St. Philip's, Februy 
2, 1782, at eight o'clock at night: 
with the anſwers of the duke a 
 Crillon to the laſt articles propojedly 
| wn Murray, dated Mahon, Fo 
ru ry 1, 1782, at ten at night. 
Article I. As his excellency tb 
duke de Crillon, by the expreſs or 
ders of his ſovereign, cannot receine 
the garriſon but as priſoners of wh 
his excellency the honourable lies 
tenant- general James Murray co» 
{ents to ſurrender the garriſon a 
bly to the duke de Crillon's' in! 
tions from his court; but he expect 
the duke de Crillon will allow tit 
garriſon to march out of it with al 
the honours of war he has requ 
in the ſecond article of thoſe he ſen 
to the duke, which is by no meim 
incompatible with his excel 
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his glory, for certainly no troops 
ever gave greater proots of heroiſm 
than this poor worn-out- garriſon of 
St. Philip's caſtle, who have defended 
themſelves almoſt to the laſt mam 
Anſwer. The garriſon ſhall be 
priſoners of war; but, in conſidera- 
tion of the conſtancy and valour 
which general Murray and his men 
hare ſhown 1n their brave defence, 
they ſball be permitted to go out 


with their arms ſhouldered, drums 


beating, lighted matches, and co- 
lours fiying, till having marched 
through the midſt of the army, they 
ſtall lay down their arms and co» 
lours; and moreover, being deſir- 
ous of giving a proof of my high 
eſteem tor the general, he ſhall be 
allowed a covered boat. | 

II. General Murray defires the 
garriſon may be allowed to return to 
England, priſoners of war, in tranſ- 
ports furniſhed by the king of Spain, 
but paid by the king of England; 
and that the troops ſhall be victual- 
led, while they remain on the iſland, 
till the tranſports are got ready for 
them, and during their paſſage to' 
Great Britain, out of the ſtores of 
the garriſon, at the ſame allowance 
for each man they have been accul- 
tomed to receive: the troops of the 
garriſon are likewiſe to be allowed 
to take their bedding with them into 
the tranſports. 

Anſwer. Granted, 

III. That the Corficans, Greeks, 
Kc. are to be tranſported to Leg» 
horn, and likewiſe victualled out of 
the ſtores of the garriſon, at the 
ulual allowance: the tranſports at 
the expence of England, 

Anſwer. Granted, 

IV. That the general thinks that 
the officers ſhould follow the fate of 
their men, and therefore will not 
permit any officer to go home by 
land, but thoſe whoſe health requires 
it; that his own will not admit of s 
long lea-voyage, and therefore he 
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hopes the duke de Crillon will allow 
him and his ſuite to go to Marſeil- 
les, and from thence to England ; 
for which purpoſe he has the king 
of France's paſſport. ; 

Anſwer. Granted. 

LANKA; the duke de Crillon 
ma nd upon it, the garriſon of 
ForeSt, Philiq's ſhall not ; dur- 
ing the war, unleſs they are regu - 
larly exchanged, or a cartel gentle 
betwixt the belligerent powers, which 
may liberate them from the obliga - 
tions of not ſerving during the war. 

Anſwer, The confidence which 
have in the honour of all the offi- 
cers of the garriſon of St. Philip, 
does not ſuffer me to doubt of their 
keeping their promiſe not to ſerve 


againſt Spain and her allies, until 


they have been exchanged by Spuin, 
either man for man, or by means 
of a cartel, in caſe auy ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed by their Catholic and 
Britannie majeſties, for the officers 
ſhall be priſoners of war on their pa- 
role of honour, given in writing un- 
der their bands, With regard tothe. 
ſoldiers, a liſt of their names muſt 
be made our, their officers ſhall ex- 
E to them the obligation they 
ave contracted of not ſerving during 
the war till they have been ex- 
changed, and ſhal! warn them of the 
penalty of death they will be pu- 
niſhed with, if guilty' of breaking 
the obligation. | 
VI. That the duke de Crillon's 
known humanity leaves general Mur- 
ray no doubt that his excellency will 
be happy to allow vegetables, and 
every poſhble refreſhment to be 
bought in the markets of the iſland, 
which can contribute to the recovery 
of the ſick of the garriſon, _ | 
Anſwxer.— Granted. 
VII. That he has as little doubt 
that his excellency's generoſity will 
not admit of allowing the officers, 
ſoldiers, and artificers of the garriſon 
to be plundered of their baggage, 
(B) aud 
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and mal - treated by the beſieging ar- 
my; for which purpoſe he propoſes 
to put the duke de Crillon immedi- 
diately in poſſeſſion of Marlbro', 
Charſes- Fort, Queen's Redoubt, and 
the Kane Lunette. | 
Anſwer.—Granted, hr 
VIII. That the Engliſh garriſon 
ſhall remain poſſeſſed of the other 
out-works till the day they embark ; 
and that no inſults may be offered 
them by the Spaniſh ſoldiers, 
Anſwer. The whole garriſon 
fhall early to-morrow morning quit 
the place, to be conducted to Alcot, 
where they ſhall remain till they are 
embarked, and every attention ſhall 
be paid them, which their defence 
and valour deſerve. 


both ſides for the faithful perform- 
ance of the preceding articles. 
Anſwer. In conſequence of the 
2d and zd preceding articles, which 
treat of the tranſports that are to be 
furniſhed by Spain, his excellency 
general Murray ſhall name ſome 
principal officers, who ſhall remain 
as hoſtages till the return of the ſaid 
tranſports. 
Mahon, Feb. 6, 1782. 
(Signed) (Signed) 
].Murray. B. B. DVebECAILTox. 
LE BAR. DEFALKENHAXEN, 
Mar. de Camp. Comm. 
les Troupes Francoiſes. 
Fe1.1x Bucn. 
EL Max qQ.vt CASACAGI1GAL. 
Dox Or azio BORGHESE. 
EI. Coxbe DE AbluEN TES. 
Return of the killed and <younded dur- 
ing the fiege of Fort St. Philip's, 
from the 19th of Auguſt, 1781, to 
the 4th of February, 1782, inclufive. 
Killed. Two officers, three ſerjeants, 
54 rank and file. Total 59. 
Wounded, 15 officers, 10 ſerjeants, 
124 aank and file, Total 149. 
Killed, — Marine corps. Lieutenant 
Davis and Crew. 


* 


IX. Hoſtages to be delivered on 


” 


Mae, 


Wounded, — 85 ſt reg. colonel Prin- 
gle, capt. Savage, lieutenants Ful- 
ler and Hull, enſign Naper.—6r# 
ditto, capt. Muet.— Goldacker's, 
lieut. Botticher, — Royal-artillery, 
capt. Fade, lieutenants Irwin and 
Woodward.— Engineers, Lieuts. 
D' Arcy and Johnſon.— Marine 

corps, captain Harman, lieutenant 
Hodges.— Corſicans, capt. Colle, 

Geo. Don, Adj. Gen, 

3 St. Philip'Caſtle, Feb. 1, 178: 

IR, ; 

From the extraordinary increaſe 
of the ſick in the garriſon, and the 
little progreſs we make in reducing 
that evil, we judge it neceſſary, 
both on account ot the public ſer- 
vice, as well as our own credit, to 
inform your excellency, that the pte- 
vailing diſeaſe, the ſcurvy, amongſt 


1 2 4's 


the troops is got to ſuch an alarming 


height, as ſeems to us to admit of 
no remedy in our preſent ſituation: 
every means has been tried to palli- 
ate this formidable malady, but the 
daily, and, we may ſay, the hourl 
falling down of the men, baffles all 
our endeavours. The different re- 
turns of the fick will ſhew your ex- 


celleney the truth of this aſſertion : 


we are ſorry to add, that it does. not 
appear to us, that any one now in 
the hoſpital will be able to do the 
ſmalleſt duty under the preſent cir- 


| cumſtances, where no vegetable food 


is to be had, or free air. 
We have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Geo. Mono, Phyli: 
Clan- general. 
Wau. FELLOws, Sut- 
geon-general, | 
D. M*NEerLLE, Surge 
tothe Naval Hoſpital. 
B. I. Gx1MsCHEL, Sur. 
Fenn, r.. 
R AB1LLE, Goldacker“. 
S. Forp, Royal Artil. 
= Jas. HALL g1ſt Reg. 
To his Excellency the Governor, us 
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Adniraly-Ofice, March 26, 1782. 
Captain Eweritt, late of his majeſty's 
ſhip Solebay, arrived this morning 
at this office, wvith diſpatches to Mr. 
Stephens, from rear-admiral fir Sa- 
nue! Hood, Bart. of which the fol- 
lowing are extracts : 
Bar llur, at Sea, Feb. 22, 1782. 
From the very ſtrong aſſurances 
gorernor Shirley gave me of Brim- 
ſtone- bill being in a ſtate of the moſt 
perfect ſecurity, and, from the ſpi- 
rited and encouraging meſſage ſent 
by general Fraſer to general Preſ- 
cott on the 24th of laſt month, I had 
not the ſmalleſt doubt of relieving 
the iſland, after I got poſſeſſion of 
the enemy's anchorage at Baſſe-terre- 
toad; and the governor having ex- 
preſſed a wiſh for an able ſea-officer 
and a few ſeamen, I ſent captain 
Curgenven and lieutenant Hare (late 
of the Solebay) who were eager vo- 
lunteers, with thirty men in two 
boats to endeavour- to throw them 
into the garriſon in the night. 
gars were muffled, and every pre- 
caution uſed that not the noiſe 
ſhould be made to give an alarm 
but upon putting the boat's ſterns to 
the ſhore, volley after volley of muſ- 
quetry were fired at them, and they 
vere obliged to return. Two nights 
atter, the man J firſt ſent upon the 
ll, and whom. captain Curgenven 


The 


tk with him, thought he could 


make his way alone to the garriſon ; 
de made the trial in a ſmall canoe, 
bur was forced to return, having 
been fired at from every part he at- 
tempted to land. On the ſame even- 
ing lieutenant Fayhie, of the Ruſſel, 
vas put on ſhore in Red Flag Bay, 
on the north fide of the iſland, Mr. 
tayhie, knowing every acceſſible 


hopes of being able to reach the 
garriſon ; but after waiting two 
nights, found it impoſſible, and re- 


on rned 2 
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path to the hill, was ſanguine in his 
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Upon the ſignal's being made from 
the hill, on the 8th, that the enemy's 
batteries had been ſucceſsful in da- 
maging the works and buildings, that 
the garriſon was reduced, and ſnort 
of ordnance ſtores, I was eager to 
make farther trials to get an officer 
upon the hill; and _ Curgen- 
ven again offering his ſervice, as well 
as captain Bourne of the marines, I 
ſent them away that evening in a 
ſmall boat, towed by another near 
the place they expected to land ; and 
after being on ſhore about ten mi- 
nutes, captain Curgenven returned, 
and ordered the boats on board; but 
neither ſucceeded in reaching the gar- 
riſon, and both were made priſoners 
in different places. | h 

About the time theſe officers leſt 
the Barfleur, lieutenant Fayhie was 
again landed on the north fide of the 
iſland, being deſirous of making an- 
other trial ; but as he 1s not yet re- 
turned, and I have heard nothing 
from him, I conclude he was takem 
priſoner, 2 FE 

I was extremely defirous of getting 
an officer into the garriſon juſt to 
ſay,' I was very — the count 
de Graſſe was weary of his ſituation; 
and as the marquis de Bouille was 
deſtroying every fort. and magazine 
at Baſſe-Terre, and blew up their 
very foundations, I was perſuaded 
he deſpaired of ſucceſs, and that if 
the hill could hold out ten days lon- 
ger, the iſland muſt be ſaved. 
But I am much concerned to ſay, 
that captain Robinſon of the 15th 
regiment, in the evening of tile 31h, 
came on board the Barfleur, to en- 
quire for general Pteſcott, being 
charged with a letter tor him from 
governor Shirley and general Fraſer, 
acquainting hin of their having 


ſurrendered. the garriſon to the 


arms of the French. king that morn- 
ing · Ka $i 
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The information I got from cap- 
tain Robinfon is as follows : — 
„That he was ſent to Monſ. S. Si- 
mon at ſeven in the evening of the 
'12th, to propoſe a ceſſation of arms: 
at the ſame hour another officer was 
ſent on the ſame errand to the mar- 
quis de Bouille ; and fo eager was 
the marquis to get poſſeſſion of the 
hill, that he granted all that was 
aſked, and the terms were agreed to 
at his (captain Robinſon's) return to 
the garriſon at midright.” I en- 

uired if no article was ſtipulated 
for my being made acquainted with 
the ſtate of the garriſon before the 
ſurrender took place; and, to my 
very great ſurpriſe, was anſwered in 
the negative. 

On the r 4th the W fleet an · 
chored off Nevis, conſiſting of the 
Ville de Paris, ſix ſnips of 80 guns, 
twenty-three of 74, and four of 64." 
one 64 was at Old Road, and an- 
other at Sandy-Point ; the Triom- 
_ and Brave had joined from 

urope. 

Under this ſituation of things, I 
had no longer any buſineſs in Baſſe- 
Terre Road, eſpecially as the enemy 
were preparing to get guns and mor- 
tars upon a height that would anno 
the ſhips in the van; aud I left it 
that night, unperceived I imagine, 


as not one of the enemy's ſhips was 


to be ſeen in the morning. 

Witt, ſo vaſt a ſuperiority againſt 
me, | had nothing left to 6 but to 
endeavour to join fir George Rodney 
as faſt as I was able; and as it was 
of very great importance to the king's 
ſervice, that I ſhould carry his ma- 
jeſty's ſquadron to him in as 

a ftate as poſſible, I judged it neceſ- 
ſary, in order that every ſhip ſhould 
be under fail as nearly as poſſible at 
the fame moment, for the better 
' preſerving a compa body, to give 
directions for the ſquadron to cut, 


perfect 


(March 
in which rear-admiral Drake moi 


readily concurred, and thought 
highly expedient from the expet. 
ation there was of being attacked, 
the enemy's ſhips being not more 
than five miles Rom us, and thei 
lights very diſtinctly ſeen, 

Except governor Shirley's letter, 
and the meſſage general Preſcat', 
officer brought from general Fraſer 
of the 24th of laſt month, I neter 
heard a ſyllable from Brimſtene- 
Hill, or from any one perſon in the 
iſland ; and what is ſtill more extn - 
ordinary to tell, the garriſon in il 
probability could not have been x. 
duced but for the 8 braſs 24 pound 
cannon, 2 thirteen inch braſs mot. 
tars, 1500 ſhells, and 6000 twenty: 
four pound cannon-balls the enemy 
found at the foot of the Hill, which 
government had fent out, and which 
the inhabitants of the iſland would 
not give a proper aſſiſtance for getting 
up: for the enemy's ſhip with tle 
ſhells was ſunk, and it was with 
difficulty more than four or five 
a day could be fiſhed up; and L H. 
pion, in which were all the ſuell 
that could be got from Martinique, 
was taken by one of my advanced 
frigates, cloſe under Nevis, in tht 
morning I firſt appeared off the 
iſland, 

I underſtood the terms of the ſw 
render have been founded on tht 
articles of capitulation agreed upon 
at the reduction of Dominique. Th 
is all J am able to tell you for thei 
lordſhips information: and I am fr 
from meaning, in the moſt dia 


manner, to ſuggeſt that the garriſa 


could have held out a fingle di 
longer, as I am told the works 
buildings were a heap of ruins, 
that no tarther defence could be mad 
with the leaft probable proſpedt d 
ſucceſs. 


I anchored his Majeſly's {quad 
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in St. John's Road on the 19th, af- 
ter ſun-ſet, and ſailed again this noon 
to ſeek fir George Rodney at Bar- 
badoes, and get a ſupply of water. 
The Fortune and Pegaſus, which I 
left to watch the French fleet, have 
this inſtant joined, and re that 
26 ſail of the line quitted Baſſeterre 
Road yeſterday morning, with up- 
wards of 50 fail of brigs, ffoops, 
and ſchooners, and ſteered for Mar- 


tinique. 


Extract of another Letter from Sir 


Samuel Hood, alſo dated February 

22, 1782. 8 

Juſt as I was getting under ſail 
from St. John's Road, I received 
theincloſed papers from captain Day, 
of his majeſty's ſloop Surprize. 
Serprize, Carliſle Bay, Barbadboes, 

' Feb. 12, 1782. | 
Sin, | 

Lieutenant Thomas Edgar arrived 
here the 11th, at five in the after- 
noon, giving an account that a 
French ſquadron had entered the ri- 
ver Demerara, and that our ſhips 
were gone up to Fort Iſland. He 
was charged with diſpatches from 
captain Tahourden, which he has 
deſtroyed; but has delivered me a 
journal of his proceedings. 

I am, &c. GEO. Day. 

To Sir Samuel Hood, Ec. &c. 

Extra from the Journal tranſmitted 

in the Letter aforementioned. 

Friday, the iſt of February, about 

two o'clock in the afternoon, a Mr. 


Backer, a Dutchman, informed me, 


that Demarara had capitulated on 
Thurſday, the 3ſt, about three in 
the atternoon. 

27. Cooper Hall, for robbing the 
north mail, was this day executed at 
Nottingham gallows, purſuant to 
his ſentence, He was bred a ſhoe- 
maker, and at that buſineſs he ſome- 
umes worked as a journeyman, at 
other times in the line of a maſter ; 


lametimes he ſerved as a waiger at 
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a gentleman's ſervant. 
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the afſembly-room, and ſometimes as 
He firſt con · 
ceived the defign of robbing the mail 
in October laſt ; and thought, that 
if he coufd make himſelf maſter of 
200l. he ſhould be made for ever. 
He artfully laid his plot, but when 
he — in the firſt ſtep, he was 
bewildered in the next. On the 24th 
of November laſt, he ſet out from 
Newark to meet the poſt- boy coming 
from the north. The night was 
cold and dark, which favoured his 
deſign. When he heard the mail- 
cart approaching, he turned his face 
about, and pretended he was bound 
for Newark, and prayed the boy to 
take up a traveller who was benight- 
ed; to which, after ſome heſitation, 
the boy conſented. As they chatted 
along, he pulled a bottle out of his 
pocket, and aſked the boy if he 
would take a ſup, which the lad 
readily accepted, He had previouſly 
prepared this draught with opium, 
which ſoon laid the lad faſt aſleep, 
and then he opened the mail and 
took out five bags, which he carried 
home, and examined them at his 
leiſure. But in endeavouring to ne- 
gotiate the bills he was ſoon detected, 
and on the fulleſt evidence convicted. 
From his former character, nad in- 


genuous confeſſion, he got that part 


of his ſentence remitted by which he 
was ordered to be hung in chains. 

209. The Court of Admiralty Seſ- 
fions was opened this day at the Old 
Bailey by ſir J. Marriot, for the trial 
of offences committed on the high 
ſeas, when the noted Luke Ryan and 
Thomas Coppinger were put to the 
bar, and arraigned for the capture of 


two brigs undera foreigncommiſſion, 


they being natural born ſubjects of 
this realm. Ryan was found guilty, 

and Coppinger acquitted, x 
Edw. M Cater, Nicholas Field, 
and Edw. Duffey were indicted for's 
like offence; of whom the firſt was 
(B 3) found 
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found guilty, the two laſt were ac- 
quitted for want of evidence. 
John Smith, Daniel Caſey, P. 


Faren, with eight others, were in- 


dicted for mutiny, and running away 
with the Queen Charlotte ſhip of 
war, on the gth of Auguſt laſt, three 
days after ſhe ſailed. Their com- 

laint was the non-payment of their 

ounty money, The mutiny was 
plainly proved, and the three above 
named mutineers were found guilty. 


APRIL, 


3, Yeſterday's Gazette contains a 
letter ſrom captain Pole, of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Succeſs, of 32 guns, to 

© he lords ot the admiralty, by which 
their lordſhips are informed of the 
capture of the Santa Catalana, don 
Mig. Jacon, commander, of 34 guns, 
26 lovg Spanith twelves on the main 
deck, and o fix-pounders on the quar- 
er deck, Captain Pole was ſtand- 
ing for the Gut with the Vernon 
ſtoreſhip, when he diſcovered a ſail 
cloſe hauled, which the haze and 
lofty poop much magnifed. The 
ſail ſoon tacked and gave chace. At 
a little after five he hoiſted a Spaniſh 
enſign with a broad pendant, and 
fired » gun. At fix, being within 
random ſhot, a-ſtern, the Succeſs 
wore, and ſtemmed for her lee bow, 
till ſhe had juſt diſtance ſufficient to 
weather him, then hauled cloſe a- 
thwart his fore- foot, giving him her 
whole fire within leſs than piſtol- ſliot, 
Paſſed cloſe to windward engaging, 
whilſt the enemy, expecting the Suc- 
ceſs to leeward, were firing their lee 
guns into the water. The diſorder 
the firſt fire of the Succeſs threw them 
into, they did not recover, We they 
wore, ſays captain Pole, and placed 
ourſelves to great advantage, which 
our ſuperiority of ſailing allowed us 
fo do, ſupporting, without inter- 
miſſion, a moſt aſloniſning, cloſe, 
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(Api, 
and well-directed fire, at never mor 
than half a cable diſtance, till the 
enemy ſtruck, which was about 2 
minutes paſt eight, Don Mig, l. 
con is a captain in the line, bath: 
diſtinguiſhing pendant as ſuch, 
had a very exact deſcription of the 
Succeſs ſent him, whom he was par. 
ticularly directed to look out for, 
He had been cruiſing three weeks for 
us; chaced us twice with a ſquadra 
of four and fix ſail, from whom he 
parted but two days before. Lieut, 
Oakley, who was appointed to take 
charge of the prize, was indefatige 
ble in clearing the wreck ; but ton 
purpoſe, ſhe was ſo miſerably tor, 
that captain Pole gave orders to ſa 
her on fire, and the blew up in a 
quarter of an hour after. Capt. Pol 
is laviſh of his praiſes on the bebe 
viour of his oſficers, and ſhip's com- 
pany. Having 286 priſoners on 
board, a diſcovery was made of ade- 
ſign they had of riſing, which wa 
happily prevented. 

4. Information was received, that 
on the zd of February laſt, a dread 
ful fire broke out at Kingſton in j. 
maica, occaſioned by the careleſ. 
neſs of a Negro woman employed it 
ironing linen, A ſtrong wind from 
the North prevailing, the flames were 
almoſt inſtantly communicated to the 
adjoining houſes, and increaſed it 
progreſs ſo rapidly, that a ſcene d 
horror enſued, of which none bit 
thoſe who are acquainted with the 
ſituation can have an adequate 10e, 
The conflagration was truly dread- 
ful, accelgrating the deſtruction d 
the moſt valuable ſpot in the Wei 
Indies. By this calamity, in tix 
ſpace of about ſeven hours, upwar% 
of eighty houſes and ſtores were w 
tally deſtroyed, and more that 
{+5 o, ooo totally annihilated.—à 
poor Negro girl in the houſe when 
the fire began, having been chained 
to a- large weight for ſome miſce · 
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1782. 
meanor, unhappily periſhed in the 


flames. 
13. Yeſterday the lord - mayor, 
twelve aldermen, recorder, and a- 
bout 150 common-councilmen, with 
the chamberlain, town-clerk, city- 
remembrancer, and other city of- 
ficers, went to St. James's,” and pre- 
ſented the following addreſs to his 
majeſty : 
To the KinG*s moſt excellent Majeſty : 
The humbl- addreſs of the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of the city of London, in common- 
council aſſembled. 
6+ Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
Me, your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal 1ubjects, the lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, — commons of the city of 
Loudon, in common - council aſ- 
ſembled, beg leave to approach your 
throne with ſentiments of the moſt 
lincere loyalty and attachment to 
your royal perſon and family, and 
kumbly to expreſs our warmeſt thanks 
to your majelly, for having gra- 
cioully complied with the wiſhes of 
your people, in making a change 
in your majeity's councils, and taking 
thoſe perſons into your confidence 
who are reſpected by their country 
tor their conftitutional principles and 
dilinguiſned abilities, and whoſe en- 
deavours we truſt, with the bleſſing 
of Providence, will reſtore the dig- 
nity of your majeſty's crown, union 
among your people, and promote the 
intereſt and proſperity of all your 
dominions. 
Signed, by order of court, | 
| WILLIAM Rix.” 
| To which his majeſty gave the fol- 
owing anſwer : : 
Ide aſſurances given me by the 
eny of London of their loyalty and 
attachment to my perſon and family, 
cannot fail of giving me the higheſt 
ſulisfaction the dignity of my crown 
the union of m 


intereſts and proſperity of all my do- 


ople — and the 


, 1M 


minions, muſt ever be the principal 


objects of my care,” 


St. James's, April 19. 

A chapter of the moſt noble Or- 
der of the Garter having been ſum- 
moned to meet this day, the knights 
companions, with the officers'of the 
order hereafter mentioned, all in 
their mantles, attended the ſovereign 
in his own apartment, and being 


called over by Garter king of arms, 


a proceſſion was made from thence to 
the great council-chamber in the fol- 
lowing order, Garter going no far- 
ther than the door, not haviny been 
ſworn. HE 
Earl Gower —Duke of Grafton 
Duke of Marlborough 
M. of Rockingham—E. of Hertford 
D. of Northumberld.— D. Montagu 
His R. H. Duke of Cumberland 
His R. H. Prince of Wales 
Black Rod — The Regiſter—Garter 
The SovEREIGN. 
The ſovereign and knights com- 
panions being ſeated, black rod ac- 
uainted the ſovereign, that Ralph 
Bigland ſq. Garter principal kin 
of arms, attended at the door, . 
humbly prayed to be admitted to 
take the oath of office, as chief of- 
ficer of arms of that moſt noble or- 
der; and Garter being introduced 
in his mantle by black rod, and 
kneeling down near the ſovereign, 
the oath was adminiſtered to him'by 
the regiſter, officiating in the ab- 
ſence of the chancellor: after which 
his majeſty was pleaſed to put the 
gold chain and badge of office about 
Garter's neck, who, having kiſſed 
his majeſty's hand, withdrew. | 
The regiſter then acquainted the 
ſovereign, that the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter attended at the door, and 


8 his majeſty that he 


might be admitted to take the oath 
of prelate of this moſt noble order, as 
enjoined by the ſtatutes, Then the 
biſhop in his mantle, being intro- 


(B 4) duced 
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duced, by the ſorereign's command, 
between Garter and black rod, Gar- 
ter carrying his badge, he was duly 
ſworn, and inveſted with the enfigns 
of the order; and having alſo kiſſed 
his majeſty's hand, he withdrey. 

The regiſter then ſignified to the 
chapter, the ſovereign's pleaſure for 
filing up the four vacant ſtalls. 

The knights companions pro- 
ceeded to the election, and the ſut- 
frages being collected by the re- 
giſter, and preſented to the ſo- 
yercign, his royal highneſs prince 
William Henry, his majeſty's third 
ſon (now out of the kingdom), was 
declared duly elected. 

Garter and black rod were then 
ſent to introduce his grace the duke 
of Richmond, who being knighted 
by his majeſty with the ſword, he 
withdrew. 

Then his grace the duke of De- 
yonſhire, and afterwards the earl of 
Shelburne, were ſeparately intro- 
duced and knighted with the like ce- 
remonics. . 

The chapter then proceeded to a 
ſecond election, and the ſuffrages be- 
ing collected as before, the duke of 
Richmond was declared duly elected. 
His proce was thereupon received at 
the door of the chapter room by the 
two junior knights, and conducted 
berween them to the ſovereign, pre- 
ceded by Garter, bearing the en- 
ſigns on a cuſhion, and black rod. 

Garter preſenting the garter to 
the ſovereign, his majeſty delivered 
it to the two ſenior knights, who 
buckled it upon his grace's left leg, 
the regiſter reading the admonition. 

Garter then preſented the ribbon 
With the George to the ſovereign, 


and his grace kneeling down, the- 


ſovereign, with the affiſtance of the 
two ſemor knights, put it over his 
ſhoulder, and regiſter in the mean 
time pronouncing the admonition ; 


and the duke having kiffed his ma- 


T4 
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jeſty's hand, and feverally faluy 


(Ap 


all the knights preſent, he yi, 
drew, | 


The chapter proceeded to a tin 


election, the duke of Devonſhire uy 
declared duly elected, and his gra 
was introduced, and inveſted yi 
the garter, ribbon and George, u 


the ſame manner as the duke d 


Richmond had been; and the {ib 
formalities having been obſerved, he 
withdrew. 

The chapter now E to 
the fourth election, when the en 
of Shelburne was declared duly 
elected; and Ne been 
introduced, and inveſted with the 

arter, ribbon and George, in tie 
2 manner as the dukes of Ricks 
mond and Deyonſhire had been, alb 
withdrew, 

- Garter then calling over tht 
knights, a proceſſion was made back 
to his majeſty's apartment, in tle 
order as before, except that the pre 
late walked next before the 6 
vereign. ; 
Dublin Caſtle, April 15, 181 

The duke of Portland, who en- 
barked at Holyhead laſt night, # 
rived ſafe in this harbour this mom - 
ing. His grace was received at bud 
ing by the lord mayor, alder 
ſheriffs, and commons of the cit) 


Dublin. The foot forces in garrifs. 


lined the ſtreets through which bv 
grace, attended by a ſquadron ol 
dxagoons, proceeded to the Call; 
and the council having met at thre 
o'clock, his grace was introduced u 
form to lord Carliſle, who rect 
him fitting under the ganopy of ſatt 
in the preſence chamber, 
whence a proceſſion was made ro the 
council chamber, where his gra 
commiſſion was read, and the out 
adminiſtered to him. After 
his grace, having received the ſyord 
from lord Carliile, the great gui u 
his majeſty's Phoenix Park wenn) 
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and anſwered by the regiments on 
Juty, which were drawn up in Col- 
kge Green. His grace then repaired 
to the preſence chamber, Where he 
received the compliments of the no- 
bility, and other rſons of diſtinc- 
tion, upon his ſale arrival to take 
upon him the government of this 
kingdom. : 

20. Yeſterday a delegation of the no- 
minal and chartered governors of the. 
royal hoſpitals met at Guildhall, con- 
filling of aldermen Alſop and Har- 
ley on one ſide, and — 
Townſend, and Sainſbury on the 
other, together with ſeveral other 
members of the hoſpital committee, 
to ſettle the long depending diſpute 
reſpecting the right to the govern- 
ment and direction of thoſe noble 
charities, when the ſame was ami- 
cably adjuſted to the ſatisfaction of 
all parties, and an act of parliament 
was ayreed on to be framed, on a 
mutual footing, under the inſpection 
of the recorder and common ſerjeant, 


tentions both in law and equity, on 
certain ultimate conditions, and to 
put the charities on a permanent 
Admiralty-Office, April 27, 1782. 
Extract of a letter from the e 
vice admiral Barrington to Mr, 


Stephens, dated on board the Bri- 


tannia, at St. Helen's, the 25th of 

April, 1782. | 

I have the pleaſure to acquaint 
you, for the information of my lords 
commiſſioners of the Admiralty, that 
on the 20th inſtant, Uſhant bearing 
N. E. halt E. 23 leagues, at one 
P. M. I perceived the Artois, capt, 
Macbride, with a ſignal out for diſ- 
covering an enemy's fleet, but at 
ſuch a diſtance that it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty I could diſtinguiſh 
the colour of the flag; it was then 
cal, but a breezs ſoon ſpringing 


tor the ſetting aſide all former con- 
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up, I made the ſignal for a 2 
chace; the enemy at ſuch a diſtance 
that I could but juſt diſeover them 
from the Britannia's maſt head at 


three o'clock, At the cloſe of the 


evening ſeven of our ſhips had got a 
good diſtance a head of me, the Fou- 


—_— capt. Jervis, the foremoſt ; 


in the night, it coming to blow 
ſtrong with hazy weather, after hav- 
ing loſt his companions, at 47 mi- 
nutes after twelve, brought the Pe- 
gaſe of 74 guns and yoo. men to a 
cloſe action, which continued three 
uarters of an hour, when the Fou- 
— having laid her on board 
an the larboard quarter, the French- 
man ſtruck. My pen is not equal 
to the praiſe that is due to the good 
conduct, bravery, and diſcipline of 
capt. Jervis, his officers, and ſeamen 
on this occaſion : let his own modeſt 
narrative. which I herewith incloſ 
ſpeak for itſelf, | 
The next morning ſoon after day- 
break, the wind then at ſouth blow- 
ing firong, it ſhifted in an inſtant to 
weſt, and with ſuch violence that it 


was with difficulty I could carry my 


courſes to clear Uſhant and get the 
channel open, which being aecom- 
pliſhed by noon, I brought to and 
remained ſo until the evening of the 
22d, to collect the ſquadron. 

By the accounts of the priſoners 
there were eighteen fail, laden with 
ſtores, proviſions, and ammunition, 
under the convoy of the Protecteur 
of 74, Pegaſe 74, L'Andromache 
32, together with L'Actionaire, a 
two-decker, armed en flute, all bound 
for L'Ifle de France, They left Brett 
the 19th inſtant, | 

I cannot pretend to give their 
lordſhips a particular account of the 
number of prizes, but muſt refer 
them to that they may receive as 
they arrive in port, though | believe 
there are ten at leaſt, 
| ' Pre- 


26 
Proceedings of bis majeſty s. ſhip under 


my command from the 20th inſt. 
ear ſun-ſet on the 2oth, I was 
near enough to diſcover that the ene- 
my conſiſted of three or four ſhips 
of war, two of them at leaſt of the 
line, with ſeventeen or eighteen ſail 
under their convoy, and that the 
latter diſperſed by ſignal. At half 
paſt nine I obſerved the ſmalleſt of 
the ſhips of war to ſpeak with the 
headmoſt, and then bear away. At 
a quarter paſt ten, the ſternmoſt line 
of band ſhip, perceiving we came up 
with her very faſt, bore up alſo, I 
purſued her, and at 47 minutes 
after twelve brought her cloſe to 
action, which continued three quar- 
ters of an hour, when, having laid 
her aboard on the larboard quarter, 
the French ſhip of war Le Pegaſe, 
of 74 guns and 700 men, command- 
ed by the chevalier de Cillart ſur- 
rendered. | 
The diſcipline and good conduct 
of the officers and men under my 
command will beſt appear by the 
ſtate of the killed and * and 
of the damages ſuſtained in each ſhip. 
I am happy to inform you, that 
only two or three people with my- 
ſelf, are flightly wounded ; but I 
learn from the chevalier de Cillart, 
Le Pegaſe ſuffercd a very great car- 
nage, and was materially damaged 
2 64 maſts and yard, the mizen- 
matt and foretop-maſt having gone 
away ſoon after the action 1. 
It blew ſo ſtrong yeſterday morn- 


ing, that I with difliculty put eighty 


men on board the prize, but received 
only forty priſoners in return, in 
performing which I fear two of our 
boats were loſt. The diſabled ſtate 
of the prize, together with the ſtrong 
wind and heavy ſea, induced me to 
make the ſignal for immediate aſ- 
ſiſtance, which commodore Elliot 
ſupplied, by making- the Queen's 
ſignal to aſſiſt the diſabled ſhip, 


reit 


[April 
At eight o'clock laft night they 
bore 8. 8. W. four miles diſtance of 
us: we lay-to till ten, in hopes of 
their joining, but not perten 
them, we bore up, and ran N. E. 
twenty - three miles till day · ligt. 
when, ſeeing nothing of them, ye 
brought-to, and at half pait eipht 
made ſail to join the — 
By all I can learn from the pr. 
ſoners, this ſmall ſquadron, con. 
— of Le Protecteur, Monfieur d: 


ulange, commodore, Le Pegaſt, 1 
and L*Andromaque frigate, was mak- mo 
ing a ſecond attempt to proceed un ſer 
an expedition to the Eaſt Indie, mo 
ſome of the troops having been be- the 
fore captured under that ' deſtination the 
by the ſquadron under the command ter 
of rear-admiral Kempenfelt, in the of 1 
preſence of the above mentioned ſhips ber 
of war. per 

Foudroyant, J. Jexvis, To 

April 23, 1782. me. 

J. B. Advice has been received, 00 
that the Pegaſe of 74 guns is arrived cat 
at Spithead, and the following ſlups, ort 
part of the abovementioned captures, rer 
at Plymouth: felt 
La Fidelite, with 178 troops & ſtores, M 
La Bellonne, 147 troops & ſtores, fit 
La Lionne, 180 troops & ſtores, ali 
Duc de Chartres, ſtores and arms. ſec 

Here follows a liſt of prizes taken lan 
by his majeſty's ſhips employed in an) 
North America, from November 11, pr 
1781, to March 23, 1782, contain: pre 
ing thirty · ſeven veſſels of different ity 
deſcriptions. : Ju 

28. On the 22d of laſt month, fel 
Pius the VIth, ſovereign Roman de] 
pontiff, arrived at Vienna, Hi ſto 
Imperial majeſty, with his royal m1: 
bighneſs the archduke Maximilian, as 
met his holineſs at Neukirken, where or 
the firſt interview took place. Aiter Wh 


ſtopping ſome time at the Military 
Academy, the holy father went inte 
a coach with the emperor, — — 
eſcorted by the Hungarian and G4. 
CICO! Y | garla lick 


1782. 


bela guards to the Imperial pa- 
lace, where, in the preſence of the 
whole court, Te Deum was per- 
formed by way of thankſgiving for 
the happy arrival of his holineſs, 
the ho“ being all the while expoſed. 
doon aiter Which, his holineſs re- 
tired to the apartments provided for 
him, where in the evening he gave 
audience. 


1 


at the commencement of this 
month the weather was uncommonly 
ſevere, not in England only, but al- 
moi! over all Europe. At Vienna 
the tro continued ſo rigorous, that 
the vines were thought to be ma- 
erially hurt. n {taly ſuch a fall 
of tao as has never been remem- 
bered, In. Ruſſia many thouſands 
\pcrithed of a ſickneſs owing to the 
* of the ſeaſon; In Sweden, 
men and cattle periſhed for want of 
food, In the Highlands of Scotland 


d cattle died, or were killed for want 

$, ot todder. In ſhort, the extreme ſe- 

th reruy of the weather was generally 
lelt. 

th, 3. A proclamation was this day 

85. iſlucd for granting a free pardon to 

es. all ſimugglers and others under pro- 


ſecution or liable to proſecution, out- 
lawry, in priſon, or beyond ſea, for 
any penalties incurred by the illegal 
practices of clandeſlinely running 


un prohibitedor uncuſlomed goods, who 
ent toad on or before the firſt day of 
july next, voluntarily enter them- 
th, ſelves as failors on board any ſtips 
man belonging to the royal navy, or who 
His ſtould procure one fit and able ſea- 
opal man, and one fit and able landman, 
lian, a5 ſubhitutes to ſerve for him, her, 
here or them, provided the penalty to 
\fter which ſuch perſons are liable do not 
tary *xcced the ſum of gool. thoſe above 
1000 and under 20001, to find two fit and 


able ſeamen and two fit and able land- 
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men; and thoſe above 20col. to find 


three fit and able ſeamen, and three 


fit and able landmen ; upon which 
conditions all ſpecified offences are to 
be forgiven, Likewiſe his majeſty's 
pardon to all deferters who ſhould 
lurrender before the 17th of June, 

. Admiralty-Office, May 7, 1782. 
E * of . letter from lord Charles 

itzgerald, captain of his majeſty's 

Ship Le to 15 Fs ty 

dated Kinſale, April 21, 1782. 
e I parted company from the ſqua- 
dron under the command of vice- 
admiral Barrington on the 2oth of 
this month at night, in chace of the 
enemy's convoy, four of which I 
had the good fortune to capture; 
and being on my return to Spith 
in lat. 49, N I made fail after a 
cutter, which I came up with off 
Cape Clear, after thirty-fix hours 
chace, the moſt of the time within 
gun-ſhot of her. She is called Le 
Marquis de Caſtries, French pri- 
vateer, 223 for twenty-two guns, 
mounted eighteen fix-pounders, with 
a complement of one hundred and 
five men, and had been out two days 
from Morlaix.” 

10. At a court of aldermen held 
yeſterday, ſummoned in conſequence 
of a letter the lord-mayor had re- 
ceived from the earl of Shelburne, 
one of his majeſty's principal ſeere- 
taries of ſtate, and at a courr/of lieu- 
tenancy held immediately afterwards 
upon the like occafion, the faid let- 
ter was read, and alſo the following 
circular letter and heads of a plan 
therein eneloſed: 


Whitehall, May 77 1782. 
% 81a, 

His majeſty has commanded me 
to expreſs his firm reliance upon the 
ſpirit and loyalty of his people, and 
his , royal confidence, that, durin 
this ſeaſon of difficulty their — 
endeavours will not be wanting to give 


unqueſtionabie proofs of their attach. 
| | ment 


ener lun 


ment and emulation for his ſerviee; 
and foreſecing, that by wiſe, ſtre- 
nuous, and timely preparations, he 
may not only Ae, or defeat 
any haſtile attempts, but, by ap- 
pearing ſtrong and united at home, 
he may be enabled to make the more 

werful efforts for maintaining his 

onour and the public igtereſts a- 
broad, and thereby lay the ſureſt 
foundations for a ite, an honour- 
able, and a laſting peace; and as 
the populouſneſs of the principal 
towns and cities of Great Britain, 
naturally offers the greateſt facility, 
as well for forming into corps, as 
for learning the military exerciſe, 
without loſs of. time, interruption 
pf labour, or any conſiderable fa- 
tigue, bis majeſty has commanded 
me to tranſmit to you the incloſed 
propoſitions, which have been ſub- 
mitted to his majeſty, as at leaſt a 


temporary plan for augmenting the 


domeſtic force of the nation, which 
being adopted or improved, accord- 
ing to the eircumſlances and fitua- 
tion of the town, of which you, are 
the chief magiſtrate, may tend to the 
immediate formation of a great and 
reſpectable addition to the national 


force at home, on the moſt natural 


and conſtitutional principles. 

For this purpoſe, I have his ma- 
jeſty's commands to ſignify to you 
his deſire and recommendation, that 
you ſhould take the ſame into im- 
mediate conſideration, and, after 
having conſidered, report to me 
whatever obſervations may occur to 
you for the carrying into execution 
a plan, the purpoſe of which is to 
give ſecurity to your own perſons 
and property, and to the general 
ſenſe of the kingdom, 

] am, Sir, 
your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 


(Signed) | SUELBURNE, 


Head: of a 3 ralfing corꝶ in ſw. 
ral principal towns in Great Irini 

1. The principal towns in Grey 
Britain to Furniſh. one or more bu. 
talions each, or a certain number of 
companies, each, in proportion 1 
their fize and number of inhabitant, 

2. The officers to be appointed 
from among the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, or the inkabitan 


of the ſaid towns, either by commiſ. 


fion from his majeſty, or from the 


lord lieutenant ot the county, up 


the recommendation of the chief ms 
giſtrate of the town in which the 
corps are raiſed. 

3- They are to be ed of 
ſome certain eſtate in land or money, 
in proportion to their rank. 

4. An adjurant or town-major 
in each town to be appointed by lis 
majeſty, | 

F A proper number of ſerjean 
and corporals from the army tobe 
appointed for the corps in each tom 
in proportion to their number, 

. The ſaid ſerjeants and cor 
porals, as well as the adjutant, a 
town-major, to be in the govem- 
ment pay. | 

7. The men to exerciſe fr- 
quently, either in battalions, or by 
companies, on Sundays, and on al 
— and alſo after their wort 
is over in the evenings, 

8. Arms, accoutrements, and 
ammunition, to be furniſhed at the 
expence of government, if required 

9. Proper magazines, or {tor 
houſes, to be choſen, or erected u 
each town, for keeping the 
arms, &c, 

10. The arms and asccoutte- 
ments to be delivered out at times 
of exerciſe only, and to be ret 
Into the ſtorehouſes 'as' ſoon 28 tit 
exerciſe is finiſned. * 

1. The adjutant, or town. m 
jor to be always preſent at exerciſe, 


and to ſce that the men afterward 
march 


17824] 
march regularly, and lodge their 


ams in the ſtorehouſes. = 
12. Proper, penalties to be in- 
fitted on ſuch as abfent themſelves 
from exerciſe, as alſo for diſobedi- 
ence of orders, inſolence to their 
officers, and other diſorderly be- 
haviour. i Oy 
13. The above corps not to be 
obliged, on any account, or by any 
authority whatever to move from 
their reſpective towns, except in 
times of actual invaſion or rebellion. 
14. His majeſty ſhall then have 
power to order the ſaid corps to 
march to any part of Great Britain, 
28 his ſervice may require. 

15. They are on ſuch occaſions. 
to act either ſeparately, or in con- 
junction with his majeſty's regular 
forces, and to be under the com- 
mand of ſuch general offers as his 
majeſty ſhall think proper to ap- 


point. | 
16, 2 officers wen? men You 
receive full yay as bis majeſty's other 
regiments 0 bu from the day of 
their march, and a+ long as they 
ſhall continue on ſervice out of their 
tou ns“. 
17, They are to be ſubjet to 
military diſcipline, in the ſame man- 
ner as his majeſty's regular forces, 
during the ſaid time of their being 
{o called out, and receiving govern- 
ment's pay. 


diſabled in actual ſervice to be en- 
titled to half pay, and all non - com- 
miſſioned officers and private men 
diſabled, to receive the benefit of 
Chelſea hoſpital. 

10. The widows of officers kill- 


ed in the ſervice to have a penſion 
for life. 


* Time of ſervice to be hamed. 
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18. All officers who ſhould be. 


On Thurſday expreſſes were ſent. 
to the different magiſtrates of the ca- 
ptal towns in England, with ſimilar: 


Ky 
letters to thoſe addreſſed to the lord» 
mayor of London. 

15. The electors of Weſtminſter 


met purſuant to an advertiſement fot 


that purpoſe, in the great hall, alder- 


man Sawbridge in the chair. 
Lord Surry moved an addrefs of 
thanks to his majeſty, for liſtening 
to the voice of his people in remoy- 
ing his late miniſters, and taking in- 
to his confidence miniſters who. were 
of ſound principles, and who were 


approved by the people. Mr. Wood 


onded the motion, and it was Care 
ried unanimouſly. 

Major Cartwright, after a. long 
ſpeech, moved, That for the ma- 
Jority of the repreſentatives to be 
choſen by a ſmall number - the 

le, is a great grievunce, ſubver- 
beer of the — 1 &o.— and 
that unremitted diligence be uſed to 
obtain an effectual reform, &c." 

The thanks of the meeting were 
voted to Mr. ſecretary Fox, for his 
conduct before and ſince his com- 
ing into office; to William Pitt, 

for his motion in the houſe of 
commons on the jth inſt. for taking 
into conſideration the repreſentation, 
of the country; and to Mr, Elliot, 
and other members of burgage te- 
nures, who; contrary to their pri- 
vate intereſt; joined and. ſupported 
Mr. Pitt in the motion. 

Thanks likewiſe were voted to the 
duke of Richmond, for his attempt 
two years ago to bring on ſuch a re- 
formation. 

18, This day the ſeſſiors ended 
at the Old Bailey, when three pri- 
ſoners received ſentence of death, 
viz, Franeis Cundy, far a burglary 
in the houſe of John Bellis, on Sat- 
fron-hill, and ſtealing tuo ſilver 
watches, &e, Anne Carter, for ſteal- 
ing twenty-eight yards of printed 
callico, the property of Richard 
Wilcox, convicts of this ſeſſion; and 
Richard Carrol, à blind lad, who 

Was 


* 


30. err 


was convicted in February ſeſſion for 
a burglary, and left for the opinion 
of the judges. 

Laſt night, about ten o'clock, as 
Mr. Herd, of the Cuſtom- houſe, 
was returning to Iſlington (where 
he had lodged for ſome time paſt at 
Canonbury-houſe), from town, where 
he had been detained later than uſual, 
in ſettling matters relative to a niece, 
who was to have been married the 
next day to captain Beſt, who ac- 
companied bim; in their way from 
the Shepherd and Shepherdeſs they 
were attacked by five tootpads, who 
with a blunderbuſs blew off all the 
upper part of Mr. Herd's ſkull. 

Admiralty-Office, May 18, 1782. 
Lord Cranſton, one of the cap- 
rains of his majeſty's ſhip the For- 
midable, and captain Byron, of the 
Andromache, in ' which ſhip his 
lordſhip came paſſenger, arrived ear- 
ty this morning with diſpatches from 
admiral Sir George Bridges Rodney, 
bart, knight of the Bath, and com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's ſhips 
at the Leeward Iflands, to Mr. Ste- 
phens, of which the following are 
copies. 
Formidable, at Sea, 14 April, 1782. 
SIR, | 

It has pleaſed God, out his of divine 
providence, to grant to his majeſty's 
arms a moſt complete victory over 
the fleet of his enemy, commanded 
by the count de Grafle, who is him- 
ſelf captured with the Ville de Paris, 
and tour other ſhips of the fleet, be- 
tides one ſunk in the action. 

This important victory was ob- 
tained the 12th inſſ. after a battle 
which laſted with unremitting fury 
from ſeven in the morning till half 
paſt fix in the evering, when the 
ſetting ſun put an end to the con- 
teſt, 1 a 

Both fleets have greatly ſuffered; 
but it is with the higheſt ſatisfaction 
I can aſſure their lordſlups, that 


(May; 


though the maſts, ſails, rigging, and 
bulls of the Britiſh fleet are damaged, 
yet the loſs of men has been bu 
ſmall, conſidering the length of the 
battle, and the cloſe action they ſo 
long ſuſtained, and in which both 
fleets looked upon the honor of their 
king and country to be moſt effenti- 
ally concerned. | 
The great ſupply of naval ſtores 
lately arrived in the Weſt Indies will, 
I flatter myſelf, ſoon repair all the 
damages his majeſty's fleet has ſuſ- 
tained, r 
The gallant behaviour of the of- 
ficers and men of the fleet I have the 


honour to command has been ſuch, * 


as muſt for ever endear them to all 
lovers of their king and country, 

The noble behaviour of my ſecond 
in command, Sir Samuel Hood, who 
in both actions moſt. conſpicuouſly 
exerted himſelf, demands my warm · 
eſt encomiums ; my third in com- 
mand, rear-admiral Drake, who, 
with his diviſion, led the battle on 
the 12th _ —— the higheſt 
praiſe; nor leſs ean be given to com- 
modore Affleck for his gallant be- 
haviour in leading the centre divi- 
ſion. 1 

My own captain, Sir - Charles 
Douglas, merits every thing I can 
poſſibly ſay ; bis unremitted dili- 
gence and activity greatly eaſed me 
in the unavoidable fatigue. of the 
day. 

To ſhort, I want words to expreſs 
how ſenſible I am of the meritorious 
conduct of all the captains, officers 
and men, who had a ſhare in this 
glorious victory, obtained by their 
gallant exertions. 5 

The enemy's whole army, confiſt- 
ing of 5500 men, were on boa 
their ſhips of war: the deſtruction 
among them muſt be prodigious, a 
for the greateſt part of the action, 
every gun told; and their lordſhips 
may judge what havock muft _ 

en 
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den made, when the Formidable 
led near eighty broadſides. 

Encloſed I have the honour to 
nd for their inſpection the Britiſh 
ind French lines of battle, with an 
count of the killed and wound- 
|, and damages ſuſtained by his 
zeſty's fleet. | 
Lord Cranſton, who acted as one 


juring both actions, and to whoſe 
allant behaviour I am much in- 
ted, will have the honour of de- 
wering theſe diſpatches : to him I 
uſt refer their lordſhips for every 
inute particular — may wiſh to 
now, he being perfectly maſter of 
he whole tranſaction. 


That the Britiſh flag may for ever 
LINE 


Duke 
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the captains of the Formidable 


— Gardner BT 


flouriſh in every quarter of the globe, 
is the moſt ardent with of him who 
has the honour of being, with great 
regard, Sir, | w” 
your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
G. B. Rop E. 
Philip Stephens, Esa. 


A lift of the French ſhips taken. 
Guns, | 
| | Had on board 
La Ville de Paris 110 in the action 

1500 men. 

| Men. Soldiers. 
Le Glorieux 74 750 150 

Le Cefar 74 750 150 
L' Hector 74 750 150 

L'Ardent 64 650 100 


One ſunk, name unknown. 


of BATTLE : 

he Royal Oak to lead on the ſtarboard tack, and the Marlborough 
: on the larboard, — g 

Rear-Admiral Sir SamveL Hoop's Diviſion. - 


; late. Ships. Commanders. Guns. Men. 
a mird Royal Oak Captain Burnet 74 600 
8 Alfred —— Rayne 74 600 
i Montagu — Bowen 74 600 
} Yarmouth —— Parry _ 64 500 
. Valiant — * 1 74 650 
- Sir Samuel H art. 
. cond Barfleur Captain Knight ; : 90 | 767 
Ted Monarch Reynolds 74 600 
Warrior —— dir james Wallace 74 600 
Belliqueux —— Sutherland 64 co 
Centaur —— Inglefield 74 590 
Magnificent - Linzee 74 co 
2 William - Na aun 8 64 500 
rigates. Lizard, + La Nymph. ampion to repeat fi 
| : ? nals. Zebra. Alecto. : 23 » 
it GEORCE BRYDGEs RoDNEY, bart. Commander in Chief's diviſion. 
Bedford Commodore Affleck : Liz 61 
7 Captain 2 oF... - "0 
Jax arrington 0 
Repulſe — 8 24 _ 
Canada —— Hon. Wm. Cornwallis 74 Goo 
St. Alban's Inglis 64 500 
cond Namur —— Fenſhaw - 90 750 
Sir G. B. Rodney, bart. 1 2 I 
Formidable 18 Charles Douglas, ve. go 750 
| Captain Symons | 1 


75 


32 IRA 


Rate. Ships. Commanders. 2 +: Gals 
Third Agamemnon Captain Caldwell -;. +41 31 
— Prothee —— Buckner 
— Hercules — $a 
— America 8. Thompſon 6 
Frigates. + Convert. Endymion. Alarm. Andromache. — 
lora to repeat ſignals. Alert. + Sybil. + Pegaſus, + 
n Rear- Admiral DRAKE's Diviſſon -. ä 
— Ruſſel Saumarez 4 60 | 
— + Prudent —— —  Barklay 84 _ 
— Fame —— Barber 7. 8 
— Anſon —— Blair | 66 on | 
— "Torbay —— Gidoin 74 bn 
Second Prince George 3 g9 jy 
-. h E . 8. rake, 0 * N 
Third Princeſla — Knarchbull } a, | 
— Conqueror — — Balfour e 
— Nonſuch NTruſcott 1 \ 
— Alcide w——— C, Thompſon 74 Gn. 
— Arrogant — Corniſh 74 6d 
— Marlborough —— Penny N 74 by 
Frigates. + Germain, + Blaſt, Triton. Eurydice to rep 
2 | _ + Santa Monica. ; 5 
All accidental frigates to be oppoſite the center diviſion, 
N. B. Thoſe marked + not with the fleet during the actions. 
A lift of the French fleet in Port Royal, April 2, 1787. \ 
uns. b; 
La Ville de Paris / 110 Le Reflechie Y 
I. Auguſte 8 Le Bien Aimé 
Le Duc de Burgogne | 8 Le Sceptre _ 
Le Languedoc 80 Le Northumberland 3 
Let. Eſprit 80 Le uerant 
8 Le Couronne 80 Le Marſcillois © 0 
Le Neptune 80 Le Palmier 
S*Le Triemphante 380 L' Ardent | 
Le Zele 3 74 EEreillée 0 
Le Glorieux 74 Le Caton 
Le Citoyen 74 Le Jaſon 5 
Le Souverain 74 Le Fier, armes en flute P 
Le Magnanime 24 Le Mmotaur, ditto 
Le Ceſar 7 Le Sagittaire B 
Le Hector 3 74 L' Experiment | L 
8e Brate 74 Total. Thirty-ſix Gil of then A 
Lie Pluton 24 vo fifty gun ſhips, thirteen frigates 
Le Hercule 54 ſeven armed brigs of the king's, 
Le Scipion 14 fireſhips, one cutter, | | 
Le Burgogne 74 Out of repair, R 
* Le Deſtian | 74 $* Joined at St. Kirt's, 
S Le Dauphin Royal 24 8 Arrived with the Breſt ® 
8 Le Maguafique 74 vey. | In 


1782.] 


Return of the killed and wounded in 
the ſhips under the command of Sir 
George Brydges Rodney, K. B. Sc. 
Sc. on the 9th and 12th of April, 
1782. 

. Oak, ca ain Burnett. Mr . 
Gwatkin, firſt lieutenant, killed; 
captain of marines wounded ; 7 
ſeamen killed, 29 wounded. 

Alfred, captain Bayne—capt. Bayne 
killed ; eleven ſeamen killed, forty 
wounded, | 

Montagu, capt. Bowen. — Mr. Wm. 
Cade, maſter, killed; lieutenants 
Breedon and Buchan, of marines, 
wounded ; 11 ſeamen, killed, 29 

- wounded, | 

Yarmouth, captain Parry.— 14 ſea- 
men killed, 33 wounded. _ 

Valiant, capt. Goodall. — Mr. Rich. 
Wimbleton, 2d lieutenant, killed; 


Mr. Backhouſe, maſter, wounded; 
9 ſeamen killed, 26 wounded, 


captain Knight, 10 ſeamen kill- 
ed, 17 wounded, 
Monarch, captain Reynolds. — 16 
ſcamen killed, 33 wounded, | 
Warrior, captain Sir James Wallis. 
Mr. Stone, maſter, wounded ; 
5 ſeamen killed; 20\wounded, 
Delliqueux, captain Sutherland, — 
Four ſeamen killed; 10 wounded. 
Centaur, capt, Inglefield, — No re- 
turns, having a prize in tow, and 
not joined, 1 
Maguificent, capt. Linzee, — Capt. 
Bagg of marines wounded ; 6 
ſeamen killed, 10 wounded. 
Prince William, captain Wilkinſon, 
None killed or wounded, 
Bedtord, commodore Affleck, captain 
Graves, 17 ſeamen wounded, - 
Ajax, captain Charrington- — Mr. 
John Elliot, firſt heutenant, Mr. 


giants == 33z2zzzz 


ot marines, and maſter, wounded; 
3 ſeamen killed, g wounded. 
1732, 


* 
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Mr. Wm. Brown, gth lieutenant, aud 


Zarfleur, Sir Samuel Hood, bart. 


33 

Canada, hon. William Cornwallis. 

| —12 ſeamen killed, 23 wounded. 

St. Albans, captainInglis—6 ſeamen 
wounded, | 
amur, captain Fanſhaw.—b ſeamen 
killed, 25 wounded: 

Formidable, . Sir George Brydges 
Rodney, bart. &c. Sir Charles 
Douglas, bart. firſt captain, capt. 
Symons, the right honorable lord 
Cranſton, — Lieut. Hele killed 
capt. Bell and lieut. Harris, of 
marines, wounded ; 14 ſeamen 
killed, 37 wounded; 

Duke, captain Gardner lieutenant 

- Corniſh, Mr. Cooper, maſter, 
Mr, Scott, boatſwain, wounded z 

13 ſeamen killed, 57 wounded, 

Agamemnon, captain Caldwell 
ieutenants Incledon ,and Brice, 
wounded ; the latter lince dead 
14 ſeamen killed, -22 wounded. 

Reſolution, captain the right hon. 
lord Robert Manners. —The right 
hon. lord Robert Manners wound- 
ed; 4 ſeamen killed, 34 wounded. 


Prothee, captain Buckner Mr. Tho- 


mas Love, maſter, wounded ; five 
ſeamen killed, 25 wounded, 
Hercules, captain Savage.—Lieuts 
Hobart killed, captain Savage 
wounded; 6 ſeamen killed, 18 
wounded, | 
America, captain 8. Thompſon, — 
Lieut. Collowhill killed, lieut, 
Trelawney wounded. | 
Ruſſel, captain Saumarez.—10 ſeas 
men killed, 29 wounded, _ 
Fame, captain Barber,—3 ſeamen 
killed, 2 wounded, 
Anſon, captain Blair, Capt, Blair 
killed; 2 ſeamen killed, 13 
wounded, | 
Torbay, capt. Gidoin.— Lieutenant 
Mounier of marines killed; g 
ſeamen killed, 2 wounded. 


Thomas Roſſiter, pilot, wound- Prince George, captain Williams. — 
ed; ꝙ ſeamen killed, 38 wounded. 
Repuiſe, capt. Dumareſq.—Captain Princeſſa, Francis Samuel Drake, 


ſeamen, killed 24 wounded. 


eſq. captain Knatchbull,—Lieu« 
tenants Dundaſs and M*Douall, 
(C) and 


iy 1 
and lieutenant Laban, of marines, 
wounded; 3 ſeamen killed, 19 
wounded. 

Conqueror, captain Balfour, —ſeven 
ſeamen killed, 23 wounded. 

Nonſuch, captain Truſcott. three 
ſeamen killed, three wounded. 

Alcide, captain C. Thompſon. 
No returns, having a prize in 
tow, and not joined, 

Arrogant, captain Corniſh, —None 
killed or wounded. 

Marlborough, captain Penny. —3 
ſeamen killed, 16 wounded. 

_ 230 killed — 759 wound- 

ed. 

Formidable, at Sea, April 14, 1782. 
Bis: | 

I muſt deſire you will pleaſe to ac- 

uaint their-lordſhips, that notwith- 

— the diſpoſition I had made 

of his majeſty's fleet under my 

command, which were ſtationed to 

windward of the French iſlands in a 

line ſtretching from the latitude of 

Deſiada to the latitude of St. Vin- 

cent's, with a line of frigates to 

windward, which their lordſhips may 
perceive, by the diſpoſition of the 
fleet I have the honour to incloſe, 
and which diſpoſition was thought 
by every officer of the fleet to be ſuch 
as to render-it impothble for an 
convoy bound to the French iſlands 
ro eſcape, yet, notwithſtanding the 
vigilance of every captain and of- 
ficer, the enemy found means to 
eſcape by making the land of De- 
ſiada, and creeping cloſe under Gua- 
daloupe and Dominique, they ar- 
rived ſafe in the Bay of Fort-Royal 
on the z th and 21ſt of March. 
Information having been given me 
of this unlucky event, I thought it 
my duty toreturn to the Bay of Gros 
Iſlet, St Lucia, where I had ordered 


the ſtore-ſhips, victuallers, and trade 


bound to Jamaica to rendezvous. 
On my arrival in that Bay every 
diſpatch poflible was made in refit. 


ET [May, 


— the fleet, and taking in ftore; 
and proviſions to five months of all 
ſpecies for the whole fleet: a watch. 
ful eye being kept the whole time on 
the French fleet in the bay of Fon. 
Royal, as Iknew that count de Graſſe 
would haſten the refitting his fleet, 
and take the firſt opportunity of pro. 
ceeding to the place of his deln 
tion. 


On the 5th of April I received 


intelligence that the enemy were em. 


barking their troops on board the 
ſhips of war, and concluded they in. 
tended to fail in a very few days. 
Capt. Byron of the Andromache, 
an active, briſk, and diligent officer, 
watched their motions with ſuch at- 
tention, that on the 8th inſtant at 
day-light he made the fignal of the 


enemy's coming out, and ſtanding 


to the north-weſt. 1 inſtantly made 
the ſignal to weigh, and. hav! 

looked into the bays of Fort-Royil 
and St, Pierre's, where no enemy's 
ſhips remained, I made the fignal 
for a general chace, and before day- 
light came up with the enemy under 
Dominique, where both fleets were 


| becalmed; and continued ſo for ſome 


time. The enemy firſt got the wind 
and ſtood towards Guadaloupe : my 
van diviſion under that gallant officer 
rear admiral Sir Samuel Hood, te- 
ceived it next and ſtood after them. 
At nine the enemy began to can- 
nonade my van, which was returned 
with the greateſt briſkneſs. 
The baftling winds under Domi- 


nique did not permit part of the 


center diviſion to get into action with 
the enemy's rear till half paſt eleven, 
and then only the ſhip next to me in 
the line of battle. 
Their lordſhips may eafily imagine 
the mortification it muſt have been to 
the fixtcen gallant officers command. 
ing the ſhips of the rear, who could 
only be ſpectators of an action in 
which it was not in their power to 
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join, being detained by the calms 
under Dominique. h 

The enemy's cannonade ceaſed 
upon my rear's approach, but not 
before they had done conſiderable 
damage to the ſhips of the van, and 
dfabled the Royal-Oak and Mon- 
ugu, and his majeſty had loſt a 
gellant officer, viz. captain Bayne, 
of the Alfred, and a number of offi- 
cers and ſeamen; but ſuch was the 
ſteady behaviour of Sir Samuel Hood 
and the ſhips of the van, that the 
enemy received more damage than 
they occaſioned, 

The night of the gth the fleet — & 
to to repair their damages. 'The 
oth they continued to turn to wind- 
ward under an eaſy fail, the ene- 
my' fleet continuing to do the ſame, 
and always had it in their power to 
come to action, which they cauti- 
oully avoided, and rendered it im- 
poſſible for me to force them in the 
htuation they were in, between the 
daints and the Iſland of Dominique. 
On the 1:th of April, the enem 
haring gained conſiderably to wind: 
ward, and the wind blowing a freſh 
and ſteady gale, I made the fignal 
for a general chace to windward, 
which continued the whole day. 
Towards ſunſet, ſome of the head- 
moſt ſlips of the fleet had approach- 
ed near to one of the enemy's ſhips 
that had received damage in the late 
«tion, and had certainly taken her, 
itthe count de Graſſe had not bore 
donn with his whole fleet for her 
protection, which brought him fo 
near, that I flattered myſelf he would 
e me an opportunity of engaging 
bim the next day. With that view 
[ threw out the ſignal for the form 
df falling, and ſtood with the whole 
fleet to the ſouthward till two o'clock 
in the morning; and then tacked, 


nd had the happinefs* at day-light | 


to find my moſt fanguine defire was 


wear being accompliſhed, by my hav- 


- 
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33 
ing it in my power to force the ene; 
my to battle, Not one moment was 
lol in putting it into execution: the 
conſequence has been ſuch as I have 
had the henour to repreſent in my 
former letter of this day ; and can 
ſay no more than that too much 
praiſe cannot be given to the gallant 
ers and men of the fleet I had 
the honour to command, 1 have the 
honour to be, with great regard, 
Sir, your moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, 
| G. B. Rop NE. 

N. B. Lord Cranſton and captain 
By ron relate, that the Cæſar, one of 
the captured ſhips, ſoon after ſhe 
was taken poſſeſſion of, took fire by 
accident and blew up, and a con- 
ſiderable number of people on board 
her unfortunately periſhed ; and that 
lord Robert Manners died in his 
paſſage home in the Andromache. 


Aamiralty-Office, May 18. 


Captain Ball, late of his mujefly'« hip 
e 


the Superb, arrived early on the 
16th inflant, with diſpatches from 
wvice-admiral Sir Edward Hughes, 
K. B. and commander in chief of bis 
majeſly's ſhips in the Eaft Indies, to 
Mr. Stephens, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract. 
Extrad of a letter from wice-admiral 
Sir Edward Hughes, to Mr. Ste- 
phens, dated on board the Superb, 
in Trincamals Bay, the 15th of 
mne 
I had the honour to addreſs you 
for their lordſhips information, by 
letter of the 12th of October af, 
in which I informed their lordſhips, 


that major-general Sir Hector Mun- 


ro, K. B. was ſent to take the com- 
mand of the company's troops in the 
Tanjore eountry, and to co-operate 
with his majeſty's ſquadron under 
my command, in the attack of Ne- 
patam; that I was in hopes we 
ſbould be able to reduce it, althoug 
S2) 0 
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the garriſon was reinforced by a large 
detachment of Hyder Ally's troops, 
and the fortifications conſiderably 
ſtrengthened by new works: that it 
was true the ſeaſon for military ope- 
rations on the coaſt was far ne. 
ed, and the ſhift of the monſoon at 
hand ; but that for a place of fo 
much conſequence to the company's 
and national intereſts as Negapa- 
tam truly was, ſomething muſt be 
riſqued. Accordingly the company's 
troops appeared at Nagore on the 
ſea coaſt, on the 21ſt of October, and 
major- general Sir Hector Munro im- 
mediately landed from the Superb, 
to take the command of them ; the 


ſame day the whole corps of marines . 


of the ſquadron, amounting to 
44.3, officers included, landed, and 
joined the company's troops, and 
on the 22d a battalion of ſeamen 
from the ſquadron, contiſting of 
827, including officers, was alſo 
landed: the whole under the com— 
mand of the captains 'Thomas Mac- 
kenzie, of his majeſty's ſhip Active, 
captain Alexander M*Coy, of the 
Exeter, and capt. Henry Reynolds, 
of the Combuſtion fire-ſhip, with 
orders to co-operate with major-gen. 
Sir Hector Munro to the utmoſt, in 
all meaſures for the attack of the 
place: in the mean time the heavy 
cannom for the attack, conſiſting of 
four eighteen pounders and two 
twelve pounders iron guns from the 
tranſports, with twelve eighteen 


pounders from the ſhips of the ſqua- 


dron, two ten inch and fix five and 
a half inch mortars, with their car- 
riages, a proportionable number of 
ſhot, ſhells, powder, and every eſſen- 
tial lore were landed through a great 
ſurf by the boats of the . 
and on rafts or catamarans, made for 


that purpoſe, with incredible fatigue 
to the men, and equal ſpirit and ala- 


erity, under the fuperintend-nce of 


capt. Ball, of the Superb, who had 


great merit in this department of 
vere duty, 

On the night of the 29th of 06 
tober, the ſtrong lines which th' 
enemy had thrown. up, flankel 
redoubts, to cover and defend the 
approach to the town, were ſtormel 
and carried by our troops, in whid 
the ſeamen and marines bore a pri 
cipal part, and diſtinguiſhed thew 
ſelves for ſteady and determined 
bravery. | 

On the zd of November the 
neral opened ground againſtthe na 
face of the fort, and the approacig 
were carried on with great rapid 


Was 
into 
gore 
terli 
at tv 
the 1 
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in which the ſeamen and mari « 
worked with readineſs and efied. rar 
On the 5th | moved with a pat my 
tbe ſquadron nearer the fort on the 
flank of our lines, and on the bt — 
landed early in the morning, to o EN 
cert with the general the beſt nanny 
of carrying on the ſiege with vigou, Vin 
and returned on board the Se 
the fame evening. therl 
On the 5th a battery of Aer + 
eighteen-pounders, within zooput prine 
of the walls of the place, being ing: 


dy to open, | thought proper to ſa 
a ſummens, jointly with the gene 
to the governor to adviſe him tod 
pitulate, which he abſolutely rev 
to do, 
During the courſe of the ſiege,! 
enemy made two deſperate {lit 
with the greater part ot the gan 
but were both times beat back ul 
the town with much loſs, In M 
afternoon of the 1oth, the breach 


will b 
battery being ready, four enghted All 
pounders were got into It, B non 
opened on the face of the baſtion Engli 
tended to be breached, with £ pence 
effect, In the night four more g dap, 
teen pounders were got inio the ia ouſly 


battery, and all opened on the bi ria. 
baſtion at day-light, ſoon after 
enemy — a parley, and 
out two commiſſioners to the gc 
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in camp with terms of ca itulation, 
which the general did me the honour 
to ſend off on board the Superb. In 
the mean time hoſtilities ceaſed on 
both ſides, and early on the morn- 
ing of the 12th I landed, and went 
to camp, and, with the general, re- 
ceived the commiſſaries there about 
ten o'clock, when the capitulation 
was agreed to, and, after being ſent 
into the town to be ratified by the 
gorernor and his council, was coun- 
terlgned by the general and myſelf 
at two o'clock, and the gates of both 
the town and ciradel were put in poſ- 
{on of our troops. | 
Here follow, in the Gazette, the 
articles of :apitulation between vice- 
admiral Sir Edward Hughes, K. B. 


general Sir Hector Munro, K. B. 
commander of the India compa- 
ny”: land forces, and Reynier Van 
Vliſſengen, governor of Ne apatam, 
and director for the affairs of the Ne- 
therland India company on the coat 
of Coromandel, and his council, the 
principal of which are the follow- 
ing: 

The officers and garriſon of Ne- 
gapatam ſhall march out at the China 
Gate with tlicir arms, baggage, co- 
burs flying, drums beating, and two 
pieces of cannon, with lighted match, 
and neceſſaries. Granted ; but to 
pile their arms, and lay down their 
colours and drums ſo ſoon as they 
paſs the gate. If by neceſſaries 18 
meant the ſoldiers neceſſaries, they 
will be allowed them. i 
All officers and ſoldiers in the gar- 
on ſhall be ſubſiſted at the hon. 
Engliſh Eaſt India company's ex- 
pence, and ſent on board Engliſh 
lips as conveniently and expediti- 
ouſly as poſſible to Columbo or Ba- 
tara, — All officers and ſoldiers 
who ſurrender priſoners of war will 
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de maintained, and a particular ac- 
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commander in chief of his majeſty's 
ſquadron in the Eaſt-Indies, major- 
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count of the expence kept, in order 
that the fates general, or Dutch Eaſt 
India company may hereafter make 
it good to he Engliſh Eaſt India com- 
pany.---This article to be granted 
in no other form, | 

The garriſon confiſted in all of 
about £000 men, of which about 00 
were Europeans, regular, and militia, 
co Malayes, 450 ſeapoys, and 2 300 
of Hyder Ally's troops, of whom 
ooo were cavalry, and ran away on 
the firſt charge at the attack of the 
enemy's lines, and never came near 
the place after, but kept at a di- 


ſtance, plundering and burning the 


villages; aud moſt of the Malayes 
and ſeapoys threw away their arms, 


and deſerted the garriſon through the 


Weſtern Gate, in the night between 


the 11th and 12th, during the truce. 


The ſquadron loſt in this ſervice 
17 ſeamen killed, and 27 wounded ; 
13 marines killed, and 29 wounded ; 


moſt of the wounded have fince died 


of their wounds, and many, both ſea- 
men and mirines, were carried off ſud- 
denly by violent cramps and ſpaſms 
brought on by wet and fatigue. 

From the 1 2th to the 29th of Ne 
vember, the weather was {q tempet 
tuous, that it was with the greatet- 
difficulty and riſque I could embark 
ſome of” the military priſoners from 
the port of Nagore to windward on 
board his Majeſty's ſhip the Active, 


and the company's ſnow Panther; 


and on the igth, there being every 
appearance of an approaching gale 


of wind, the ſquadron put to ſea, 
and ſtood to the N. E. under their 


courſes until the weather became 
more moderate, and the whole re- 
turned to Negapatam Road on the 
23d, except the company's ſhips 
Neptune and Royal Admiral. 

On the 24th and 25th, the wea- 
ther being more moderate, I was 
enabled to embark the whole of the 
ſeamen and marines, who had done 
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duty on ſhore during the ſiege, on 
board their reſpective ſhips ; and the 


remaining part of the military priſon- 


ers being embprked on board the 


Active and Panther, they failed for 


Madraſs on the 4th of December. 
From that period to the end of the 
month, we experienced all the vi- 
eiſſitudes of monſoon weather, much 
wind, heavy rains, and now and 
thell a fair day, of which we took 
the advantage to get proviſions and 
water on board the ſhips, and em- 
bark the Dutch company's civil ſer- 
vants from the late a nor down- 
ward, in all 56, on board the com- 
pany's ſhip Rochford, and ſhe failed 


with them for Madraſs on the 23d 


of the month. 
A detachment of the company's 
land forces being granted me for the 
purpoſe of garriſoning Trincamale, 
if taken, conſiſting of an officer and 
30 European and native artillery, 
and about 500 volunteer ſeapoys, 
under a captain and five ſubalterns, 
they were embarked on board the 
ſhips of the ſquadron, and the com- 
ny's {hip Eſſex, accordingly ; and 
ſailed with his majeſty's ſhips and 
tranſports as per margin * from Ne- 
gapatam Road, the ad of this month, 
and arrived in this bay on the 4th, 
where I found captain Montagu in 
his majeſiy's {lip the Sea-horſe, who 
had been ſtationed off this place ever 
ſince the 21ſt of Auguſt la, tablock 
up the Dutch ſhips in the harbour, 
On the th in the morning, I be- 
gan to diſembark the troops with all 
the boats in the ſquadron, ſix large 
chillingas, and four large rafts or 
catamarans; the chillingas and ca- 
tamarans were brought from Nega- 
patam for this purpoſe. The ma- 
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* Superb, Monarca, Exeter, Wor- 
ceſter, Burford, Eagle, Combuſtion 
fireſhip, Nymph floop, Effex com- 
pany-thip, Expedition brig. 
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pieces mounted, a detachment d 


rines, with two fix pounder fell 


artillery, and two companies of {4 
poys as pioneers, landed firſt, about 
three miles from Trincamals for. 
without any reſiſtance ; the battalion 
of ſeamen, conſiſting of the ſane 
number of officers and men as at the 
attack of Negapatam, were landel 
immediately after the marines, and 
joined thers, the Company's ſe 
poys followed them, and the whok 
were landed before dark, under the 
command of captain John Gell, 8 
his majeſty's ſhip Monarca, qfifled 
by captain Montagu, of the den 
horſe, and captain Reynolds of the 
Combuſtion fireſhip. The ſeamen a 
marine:, with the guns and pioneen, 
immediately formed, and marched 
forward toward Trmcamale fort; and 
the ſame night the grenadier comp 
ny of marines, with the guns, made 
themſelves maſters of the fort, by 
puſhing reſolutely on through the 
pareways while the governor ws 
rawing upon paper the terms 
capitulation which he meant to p- 
poſe. In this fort, which can. 
manded the only place where pp. 
viſions and ſtores could be !andel 
from the ſhips, were found ta 
iron guns of different calibers, and 
three officers, with forty men wei 
made priſoners ; - and I learndl 
from the priſoners, that rhe ene 
my's whole remaining ſtrength vn 
drawn into Oſtenburgh fort, on tht 
r10pof a high hill which commanded 
the harbour, and had an open cl: 
munication With their ſhips. 

On the 6th we began to land ti 
requiſite ſtores, proviſiens and bag 
gage, for the troops at Tricas: 
fort; and on the 5th the field off 
cers, with major Geils, the engine 
were employed in reconnoitring d 
find the bell road to the Heights 
On tlie 8th, the whole march u 
ward a high hill which com Obe 
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Oſtenburgh fort, on the top of which 
the enemy had a poſt with an offi- 
cer's guard, This poſt a detachment 
of ſeamen and marines drove the 
enemy from, on the ſame night, and 
took poſſeſſion of it within 200 yards 
of Oſtenburgh fort; and I ordered 
colonel Gell to ſend the following 
ſummons of ſurrender to the gover- 
nor the morning of the th. 

Syperb, in Trincamals bay, 


SIR, an. 9, 1782. 
As I am perfectly MLS of the 


weakneſs of your fort, and the very 
ſmall number of men you have to 
defend it againſt the ſhips and troops 
of his Britannic majeſty and the 
Eaſt India company under my com- 
mand, of whoſe great ſuperiority, 
both in proportioned numbers and 
dſcipline, you cannot be ignorant: 
lam induced from motives of hu- 
ranity, in order to avoid the effu- 
lion of blood, and of regard to you 
and the inhabitants of the place, to 
prevent, if in my power, the diſ- 
treſſes and calamities that may be- 
fall you and them, to demand of 
you the immediate ſurrender of fort 
Oitenburgh and its dependencies, 
with the ſhips and veſſels in Trin- 
camale harbour, on ſuch terms as 
appear to me reaſonable and conſiſt- 
ent, and you and I may agree upon: 
for this purpoſe I give you two 
hours from the time this ſummons 
is delivered to you, to deliberate and 
return me an anſwer, If you agree 
to ſurrender on capitulation, com- 
miſioners are immediately to be ſent 
on your part to colonel .Gell, com- 
mander of the forces on ſhore, who 
vill ſend them in ſafety to me; but 
it you reject the offer now made you, 
you yourſelf will be the cauſe of lives 


at a latter day. I am, Sir, your 
moſt obedient humble * ai 
(Signed) Epw. HuchkEs. 
Albertus Homed, E/7. 


Governor of Fort Ofenburgb. 
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loſt, and more diſadvantageous terms 
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To which, in about two hours, I 
received the following anſwer : 
Jan. , 1782. 
Honoured excellency, 

In anſwer to your excellency's 
letter of ſummons of the gth of this 
month, received by me but now a 
little before ſeven o'clock in the 
morning; I have to inform you, 
that, by every poſſible means in my 
power, it is my duty to be faithful 
to my maſters, and tot that reaſon I 
have reſolved not to ſurrender fort 
Oſtenburgh, but to defend it to the 
laſt, againſt all attempts that may be 
made to take it. 

I am, honoured excellency, 

your excellency's humble 
ſervant, 

(Signed) ArLBgrRTUs HoMOED. 
Vice-admiral Sir Edward 

Hughes, K. B. &c. 

Major Geils, who carried the 
ſummons, reported to me, that it 
was his opinion the place might . be 
taken by aſſault; and I was more 
diſpoſed to this mode of attack, as 
heavy cannon for battery could not 
get up the hill without much labour 
and loſs of time, which laſt I could 
not afford; but, being deſirous not 
to riſque a repulſe, I wrote another 
ſummons to the governor as follows : 

Superb in T rincamals bay, Jan. 


95 1782. 
Six, 2 


I have received the honour of 
your anſwer of this date to my ſum- 
mons of the gth of this month, and 
am greatly ſurpriſed at your impru- 


dence in expoſing the lives of the 


few men, women, and children, ſhut 
up with you in fort Oſtenburgh to 
the certainty of a ſtorm, which no 
duty you owe your employers can 
warrant. | 

My former attachment to you 
and your family, as well as other 
acquaintances at this place, induces 
me to warn you of the imminent 
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danger you run of this fate, by at- 
tempting to defend a place not de- 
fenfible, and you ſee the Engliſh 
troops in pofleſſion of the heights 
which command the fort: if after 
this friendly advice you perſiſt to re- 
fuſe the ſurrender of the place on 
reaſonable terms, which I now offer 
you, you muſt take the conſequence, 
without laying any act of inhumanity 
to my charge, I am with regard, 

Sir, your molt obedient, 

humble ſervant, 
(Signed) Ebw. Hucuts. 

Albertus Homad, Eig. 

Governor of Fort Oftenburgh., 

And determined, if the governor 
refuſed to capitulate, and the major 
continued 1n his opinion of the prac- 
ticability of taking the fort by aſ- 
ſault, to order it to be aſſaulted, 
being fully ſatisfied of the ſteadineſs 
and bravery of our men, and that, 
if practicable, they would ſucceed. 
The governor ſent me the following 
anſwer to my ſecond ſummons : 

Oftenburgh, Jan. 10, 1782. 
Moſt generous Sir, 

Your excelleney's letter of yeſter- 
day was delivered into my hands this 
morning at ten o'clock, in anſwer to 
which I am to acknowledge your 
excellency's good will to me perſon- 
ally, and all the people in this place 
bur, I am under the neceſſity of in- 
forming your excellency, that my 
orders trom my ſuperiors is to defend 
the place where I now command to 
the laſt It I failed in this I could 
not anſwer to them for my conduct, 
and that I leave to your exccllency's 
confideration. I am, with much 

reſpect, moſt generous Sir, your 

excellency's moſt humble ſervant 

(Signed) ALBEN TUS HomoED, 
His excellency the generous, brave 

and illuſtrious Sir Edward 

Hughes, K. B. commander in 

chief of his Britannic majgſty's 

Jq4adron in Trincamali bay. 


Major Geils perſiſting in his oi, 


nion, that the lower part of the fan 
might be taken by affault, although 
not ſo clear reſpecting a cavalier 
very high, mounting fix - pieces of 
cannon, the aflault was ordered, and 
the neceflary diſpoſition was made 
for the attack, to begin at day light 
in the morning of the 11th; aud 
accordingly the ſtorming party, com: 
poſed of 450 ſeamen and marine, 
and their officers, with each flank 


covered by a company of pioneer, 


and 20 ſeamen carrying the ſcaling 
ladders, and armed with .cuthiſſs 
with a reſerye of three companies df 
ſeamen, and three companies of ma. 
tines, with two field pieces to ſup: 
port it, followed by the company! 
troops, advanced at day light to- 
wards. the fort, and the ſerjeant“ 
_ in front getting in at the en- 
raſures unperceived by the enemy, 
was immediately followed by the 
whole of the ſtorming party, who 
ſoon' drove the enemy from their 
works, and poſſeſſed themſelves d 
the fort; and all the ſhips and ve 
ſels in the harbour immediate ſur: 
rendered. 

In this aſſault I had the misfor- 
tune to loſe lieutenant George Long, 
my ſecond lieutenant, a moſt wot- 
thy and deſerving officer, who u 


killed in advancing bravely to the 


aſſault at the head of his company, 
and alſo twenty non-commiſhonel 
and private ſeamen and marines; 
licutenant Wolſeley, who commun 
ed a company of ſeamen; lieutenant 
Samuel Orr, of the marines, wv 


commanded their grenadier compt- | 


ny, and did duty as brigade mac 
and forty non-commiſlioned and pf: 
vate ſeamen and marines were ou? 
ed, The enemy loſt but few men 
as they moſtly threw down thel 
arms, and their forfeited lives wr 
ſpared by that diſpoſition to met 
which ever diſtinguiſhes Britons: | 
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priſoners taten in the garriſon. 
The governor, one captain, two 
feutenants, three enſigns, 250 Eu- 
ropean infantry, one captain. lieu- 
tenant and engineer, two ſubalterns, 
co European artillery, 55 ſeamen 
from the ſhips, and ten artificers, one 
captain, one lieutenant, two enſigns, 
Malayes. | 
In the harbour we found two of 
the enemy's ſhips, one of the com- 
peny's, the other private, both 
ncbly laden, and ſeveral ſmall veſ- 
{cls of no conſequence, | 
As the knowledge of theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, by which the. Dutch are 
d:iven entirely from the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and a fair beginning 
made towards getting poſſeſſion of 
all their valuable ſettlements on the 
land of Ceylon, may be atteaded 
with many good conſequences to 
the public, I have ordered his ma- 
jeſty's floop the Nymph, captain 
John Sutton, commander, late my 
firſt licutenant, to proceed to Eng- 
land immediately; and I have de- 


hvered to captain Henry Ball, my 


captain in the Superb, who has been 
of infinite uſe to the ſervice 1n ſuper- 
tending the landing the heavy 
guns, ſtores, proviſions, and other 
articles, both at Negapatam, and at 
this place, my letters tor their lord- 


lips, and the earl of Hillſborough, 


with the colours of the citadel of 
Negapatam and of fort Oſtenburgh, 
which [ requeſt their lordſhips will 
permit him to lay at his majeſty's 
feet. | 
Extra? of a letter from wice-admiral 
vir Edward Hughes, K. B. com- 
mander in chief of his majefly*s ſhips 
ad veſſels in the Eaft Indies, to the 
earl of Hillſborough, dated Superb, 
in Trincamale bay, Jan. 17, 1782, 
I am ha to obſerve to your 
lordthip, that the fall of Negapatam 
fully anſwered my expectations, for, 
immediately after Hyder Ally's troops 
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evacuated all the forts and ſtrong 
poſts they beld in the Manjore 
country, and the Polygars, or petty 
princes, in the Marawa and Tris 
navilly provinces, who, at the in- 
ſtigation of Hyder, had rebelled 
againſt the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
and taken up arms againſt us, are 
returning to their obedience on the 
beſt terms they can make for them 
ſelves, | 
19. Yeſterday a proclamation of- 
fering a reward of sol. for appre- 
hending Thomas Lewen, efq. late 
ſecretary to the council at Ma- 
draſs, was publiſhed in the London 
Gazette. | 
23. On this day the earl of Dal- 
houſie, his majeſty's high commiſ- 
ſioner to the church of Scotland, 
opened that aſſembly with an elegant 
ſpecch, to which a ſuitable anſwer 
was returned by the reverend Mr. 
Principal M*Cormic, of Saint An- 
drew's, their moderator. —— There 
was afterwards ſome debate in draw- 
ing up the addreſs to be preſented 
to his majeſty, it being propoſed by 
the reverend Mr. Porteous, of Glaſ- 
gow, to expreſs their ſenſe of his 
majeſty's goodneſs in taking into 
his ſervice men of the higheſt abili- 
ties, poſſeſſing the confidence of the 
people, &c. This was warmly op- 
poſed on the ground of impropriety; 
they, as an ecclehaſtical body, hav- 
ing nothing to do wich political 
matters; it therefore paſſed in the 
negative. I 
28. This day the powder mills on 
Hountſlow-heath accidentally blew 
up, by which three perſons loſt their 
lives, and a fourth was dangerouſly 
wounded, £ 
Dublin, May 28. Yeſterday his 
grace the duke of Portland, attended 
by lord Charlemont, went in ſtate ta 
the houſe of pgers, to announce 
the concurrence of his majeſty and 
the Brityſh + parliament in the re- 
ſtoration 
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floration and confirmation of our 
national rights, ſo ſtrenuouſly ſup- 


* by the combined powers of 


riſn valour and eloquence. The 
carriage in which they went was met 
in Dame: ſtreet, by the manufacturers 
of the liberty, who, anxious to ex- 
preſs their ſtrongeſt tribute of joy 
at a fight which opens the faireſt 
proſpect of reaping the fruits of a 
free commerce and a free conſtitu- 
tion, attempted to unharneſs the 
horſes, and convey his grace of Port- 
land and lord Charlemont to the par- 
liament-houſe, with the ſame accla- 
mation and triumph with which the 
Roman people conducted their de- 
liverers to the gates of the Capitol. 

Laſt night arrived the ducheſs of 
Portland. Her grace was eſcorted 
iato town by a number of the nobi- 
lity, and guarded by a troop of horſe. 
As ſoon as the arrival of the ducheſs 
was announced, the bells were rung, 
with every other demonſtration of 
joy, to receive the conſort of our 
viceroy, who appears to the people 
of Ireland as a harbinger of peace, 
and a reſtorer of our commerce and 
freedom. 

30. Yeſterday at a general meet- 
ing of the gentlemen, clergy, aud 
freeholders of Middleſex, held at the 
Mermaid in Hackney, an addreſs, to 
thank his majeſty for having been 
graciouſly pleaſed to comply with the 
wiſhes of his people, in changing his 
late miniſters, was unanimoully a- 
greed to. After which, three pro- 
poſitions were brought forward re- 
lative to the people's right to an e- 

ual repreſentation: and a reſolu- 
tion to purſue, by all lawful means, 
this important reform, concluded the 
buſineſs of this meeting. 


10 


Whitehall, Fune 1. 
Extract of a letter from major general 
Meadows, dated Bombay, Fanuary 


to ſend your lordſhip diſpatches by 


rive 


Teinforce Tellicherry arrived fafe, 


7, 1782, received at the office of tl; 

Earl of Shielburne, one of his majeſty 

principal ſecretaries of flate, May zo. 

As governor Hornby acquaing 
me that he ſhall have an opportunity 
of diſpatching a letter by land to. 
morrow, I have juſt time to inform 
your Lordſhip of our arrival at thi 
place on the 4th, with the Mon- 
mouth, Hero, and Iſis men of war, 
and about 3oo of the 98th regiment, 
both the troops and ſeamen in the 
higheſt health and ſpirits, and eager 
as their officers to be employed. The 
Manilla armed tranſport is come in 
ſince, and the reſt, as we left them 
about four weeks ago in Morebat 
Bay, from whence I had the honour 


major Rooke, who was to return by 
Alexandria, we expect and hope for 
every day. | 
Extract of a letter from Willian 
Hornby, Eſq. dated Bombay, the 
27th and 3 1ft of January, and r- 
ceived at Buſſora, March 16, 17852. 
Since my laſt to you a few days 
paſt, I have to acquaint you, that 
all the armed ſhips and tranſports, 
_—_ one or two of the latter, ar- 
„and will fail the zoth forthe 
Coromandel Coaſt. The Latham, 
Oſterly, Locko, and Aſia Indiamen, 
and one tranſport, got to Mocha, 
where they arrived the 4th or :th of 
December. They were part of the 
convoy with captain Alms, and part 
ed company with him on the coal 
of Arabia. 
The 26th inſt. I wrote you by a 
dinycy bound to Muſcat informing 
you that the troops which I ſent to 


landed the zoth ult. and major 
Abingdon, with thoſe and a part af 
their tormer garriſon, marched out 
from the Braſs Pagoda, the 8th inf. 
at four, A. M. acroſs the Batty 
Grounds to the eaſtward, and paſſ- 
ed two of the enemy's advanc 
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c pickets, and got round to the eaſt- 
9 of Great 8 Hill, between 
that and Ponnolla ella. The ad- 
ranced party under captain Whippey 
immediately attacked, ſtormed and 
took the former, without the loſs of 
a man on our ſide, The main body 
'nmediately puſhed for the camp of 
the enemy, and came upon them juſt 
at break of day, whom they fell on, 
and immediately put to the route ; 
when they followed them to the 
ſouthward as far as Currachee, a' 
ſiaall fort about one mile to the 
northward of Mihie river. This 
poſt they preſently carried, turned 
its guns upon the enemy, who were 
making the beſt of their way towards 
the river, Saddos Cawn, who made 
this poſt his head-quarters, quitted 
and got to a fortified houſe, and en- 
cloſed within walls, cut out of a hill, 
where he, with ſeveral of his people, 
made an obſtinate defence; but at 
laſt the roof of the houſe was ſet on- 
fire, which obliged them to quit it, 
when many were killed endeavour- 
ing to make their eſcape. Saddos 
Cawn had ſecreted himſelf in part 
of the encloſure, which was bomb 
proof, cut into the hall, where he 
and his family were found ; himſelf 
had been wounded by a muſquet 
ball in the ancle, and was not able 
to move. They were all immediate- 
ly ſeized, and ſent priſoners to Telli- 
chelly, with about 15 priſoners 
which had been made during the 
morning, There was about 400 of 
the enemy killed and drowned. On 
our fide there was not above 5o kill- 
ed and wounded, and only one of 
our officers hurt, which was heuten- 
ant Woodington. We took fix braſs 
held pieces, about fixty iron cannon, 
and four mortars, thirteen elephants, 
and à large quantity of ſhot, powder, 
ſtores, &c. in their redoubts and 
batteries, © „ 
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The ſame evening, about ſeven ' 
o'clock, lieutenant Hodges was ſent 
with a ftrong detachment againſt 
Fort George, which the enemy get- 
ting intelligence of, they evacuated 
the fort, and he took quiet poſſeſſion 
of it. About two o'clock in the 
morning, a body was ſent over and 
took poſſeſſion of Mihie ; and an- 


other party, under CaptainWhippey, 


went over and took poſſeſſion of 
Durmapatam, which ifland they 
found deſerted by the enemy. In 
ſhort, there is not a man of Hyder's 
left between Cotta Point, five leagues 
to the ſouthward, and to the north- 
ward as far as Cannanore. This was 
a very complete buſineſs, 

All the veſſels that were expected 
to arrive here by captain Alms have 
arrived; the Nancy tender was the 
laſt, and ſhe arrived yeſterday morn- 
ing. All the reſt, except the Porpoiſe 
ſtore-ſhip, Elizabeth, Eagle ſnow, 
and Nancy tranſports, have all ſail- 
ed to join the ſquadron. The La- 
tham, Oſterly, and Locko Indiamen, 
with the Content tranſport, are ſaid 
to have arrived at Mocha the 
4th ult. 

6, Yeſterday the right hon. the 
lord - mayor, attended by the alder- 
men, ſheriffs, city-officers, and a 
great number of the common-coun- 
cil, ſet off from Guildhall about one 
o'clock, and proceeded toSt. James's, 
with the addreſs agreed to at the laſt. 
court of common-council, a copy of 
which 1s as follows : 

To the Kinc's moſt excellent Majefty. 

The humble addreſs f the lord. 

mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of the city of London, in common- 
council aſſembled. 

© Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

We, your majeſty's met dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city 
of London in common-council afſem- 


bled, 
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bled, impreſſed with ſentiments of 
the warmeſt attachment to your ma- 
Jeſty's royal perſon and government, 
and zeal for the , honour of your 
crown and proſperity of all your ma- 


jeſty's dominions, beg leave humbly 


to approach your throne, with the 
moſt hearty congratulations for the 
late glorious ſuccefles, with which it 
has pleaſed Divine Providence to 
bleſs your majeſty's arms in different 
uarters of the world. | 

«We truſt that, under the bleſf- 
ing of the ſame Providence, the va- 
lour of your majeſty's fleets and ar- 
mies, directed by the wiſdom of your 
councils, and the good conduct of 
thoſe able commanders you have been 


pleaſed to ſet over them, will purſue 


the important advantages already 

drained wick vigour and ſucceſs, 
« And we flatter ourſelves, that 

we ſhall have the heartfelt ſatisfac- 


tion of ſeeing the ſplendor of your 


crown reltored, the wonted ſupen- 
ority of your royal navy over all 
your enemies re-eſtabliſhed, and the 
general tranquillity and welfare of 
the Britiſn dominions completely ſe- 
cured, by terminating a glorious and 
ſucceſsful war, with a ſafe and 
honourable peace. | 

Signed, by order of court. 

nels „WILLIAM Rix.“ 

To the above addreſs his majeſty 
was pleaſed to return the following 
moſt gracious anſwer: 

„J return you my hearty thanks 
for your loyal and affectionate con- 
gratulations upon the late glorious 
ſucceſs in different quarters of the 
world. The intrepid valour of my 


fleets and armies, and the conduct 


and courage of my officers, were 
never more conſpicuous than they 
have appeared on the late occaſions. 
It is, however, to the bleſſing of 
Almighty God that we owe theſe 


victorics. 


I” a4 June, 
“J truſt that the vigorous exer. 
tions of a firm and united people, 
together with the new reſources that 
have preſented themſelves to increaſe 
my force both by ſea and land, and, 
above all, the divine protection of m 
juſt cauſe, will enable me to termi. 
nate the war upon fair and honour. 
able terms. My good city of Lor- 
don may be aſſured of my conſtant 
attention to their commerce and 
happineſs.” | 
Whitehall, Fune 8, 1782. 
Extract of a letter from lieutenant gen- 
ral Sir Eyre Coote, knight of the 

Bath, dated Fort St. George, Jaun - 

ary 28, 1782, received at tbe office 

of the Earl of Shelburne, one of his 
majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 

Hate, June 4. e 

After the action with Hyder Ally, 
on the iſt of July, my next objed 
was to march to the northward, in 
order to form a junction with the 
Bengal detachment, and in the way 
to relieve Vandiwaſh, which was in. 
veſted by a detachment under Tippo 
Saib, who had begun to raiſe bat- 
teries, and to make other neceſſary 
preparations for a ſiege. My move. 
ments had the defired effect, as Tip- 
po Saib, upon hearing of my ap- 
proach, drew off, and took the route 
by Gingee, by which road Hyder 
was alſo ſuppoſed ta have moved to- 
wards Arcot. 

On the 26th of July I arrived with 
the army at the Mount, marched 
gain on the 31ſt, and on the ;dof 
Auguſt happily effected the junction 
with the Bengal detachment, and re- 
turned to the Mount on the th, 
where the whole encamped. 

On the 16th the whole army 
marched from the Mount. 

On the zcth I laid ſiege to Tripal 
ſore, and on the 22d in the morning 
it ſurrendered on terms of capitula- 
tion. The acquiſition was of conſe 
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quence, and happening at the time 
it did, was a moſt fortunate one, as 
the advance of Hyder's army, com- 
ing to the relief of the beſieged, had 
in that very moment appeared in 
ſight, and there only remained in 
eamp one day's rice. 1/3 

By means of the pou which we 
fund in the fort, I was enabled to 
ſerve out a few days ſubſiſtence to 
the troops; and hearing that Hyder 
was in full force, at the diſtance of 
«bout fixteen miles, I reſolved to 
march towards him ; but before I 
could attempt it, I found it neceſſary 
to draw ſome rice from Pondamalee 
which having done, I marched on 
the 26th, in order to engage the 
enemy, as the only hope that appear- 
ed to me left, from whence we might 
ſtand a chance of ſurmounting our 
difficulties, 

Hyder, on my advancing, thought 
proper to fall back a few miles to the 
cround on which he had defeated the 
detachment under Colonel Baillie, 
where he took up a very ſtrong poſi- 
tion; and, influenced from a ſuperſti- 
tious notion of its being a lucky ſpot, 
had determined, as I was informed 
by my intelligence, to try his for- 
tune in a ſecond battle. I accord- 
ivgly marched, on the 27th in the 
morning, towards him; and as re- 
ported, about eight o'clock, we diſ- 
covered his army in order of battle, 
and in full force to receive us, and 
in poſſeſſion of many ſtrong and ad- 
vantageous poſts, rendered the more 
formidable by the nature of , the 


country lying between, which was 


interſected by very deep water- 
courſes, In ſhort, nothing could 
be more formidable than the fituation 
of the enemy, and nothing more ar- 
duous than our approach. To pre- 
ſent a front to them, I was obliged 
to form the line under a very heavy 
cannonade from ſeveral batteries, as 
well as from the enemy's line, which 
gailed us exceedingly, and was a 
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very trying fituation for the 

who bore it with a firmneſs and un- 
daunted bravery which did them the 
higheſt honour, and ſhewed a valour, 
not to be ſurpaſſed by the firſt ve · 


terans of any nation in Europe, The 


conflict laſted from nine in the morn 

ing till near ſun-ſet, when we ha 

drove the enemy from all their 
ſtrong poſts, and obliged them to re- 
treat with precipitation, leaving us 
in full poſſeſſion of the field of bat- 
tle. Our loſs on this occaſion was 
heavier than on the iſt of July, and 
that of the enemy leſs, owing to their 
having ſheltered themſelves under 
cover of banks of tanks, and other 
grounds which they poſſeſſed favour- 
able tor that purpoſe. General Stuart 
had the misfortune to loſe his leg by 
a cannon ſhot, whilſt bravely con- 
ducting the ſecond line to the ſupport 
of a poit which I had occupied at the 
commencement of the engagement, 
and on which the enemy had kept u 

a very ſeyere fire. The ſame ſhot 
alſo carried away the leg of Colonel 
Brown; and, havingcauſed his death, 
deprived the company of a very old 


and faithful ſervant, and the army 


of an able and experienced officer. 
Captain Hiſlop, one of my aid de 
camps, a very active and ſpirited 
officer, was killed by a cannon ſhot. 
On the 27th of September, near 
Sholingur, I diſcovered Hyder's en- 
campment, and, from the.diſpoſition 
which I could perceive he had made 
of his troops, I was ſatisfied that he 
meant to give battle. It was above 
noon when I gave the orders for 
ſtriking our encampment, and forthe 
army to march, My orders were 
obeyed with a degree of expedition 
and alacrity beyond all expectation ; 
for although the enemy were poſted 
at leaſt five miles off, from whence 
they did not advance nearer, the ar- 
mies were engaged bei%: four 
o'clock, and by evening Hyder was 
completely routed, 
| Our 
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Our loſs on this occaſion was very 
trifling, whilſt the enemy's was very 
confiderable both in cavalry and in- 
fantry. We had but one ſubaltern 
officer killed, none wounded, and a- 
bout 1co rank and file killed, wound- 
ed and miſſing, 

After relieving Vellore on the th 
of November, which in four or five 
days more muſt either have been e- 
vacuatcd or given up to the enemy, 
I proceeded to Chittpr, to which | 
laid fiege on the 8th, and it capitu- 
lated on the icth. 

Vellore being once more in diſ- 
treſs for proviſions, it was neceſſary 
that the army ſhould again march to 


- Its relief. 


Having made our arrangements, 
the army marched on the 2d inſtant 
towards Vellore, The enemy had 
aſſembled in force on the weſtern 
banks of the Pont river, but on our 
approaching near, which was on the 
evening of the gth, they decamped, 
and retreated with precipitation to- 
wards Lallapet ; and left us to take 
up their ground in quiet, diſtant a- 
bout twelve miles from our place of 
deſtination. On the following morn- 
ing, at ten o'clock, when the army 
was croſſing a deep moraſs, our rear 
and left flank were attacked by a di- 
ſtant cannonade from the enemy, 
whoſe different manœuvres were evi- 
dently with a view to impede our 
progreſs to Vellore, and to attack 
our baggage and convoy. Having 
been completely foiled in all their 
attempts to that end, they thought 

roper to retire about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, after having kept 
vp a heavy fire tor about four hours, 
Our loſs on this occation was killed, 
1 heutenant, 19 native non-com- 
miſſioned rank and file, and four 
horſes, Wounded, 2 heutenants, 
2 European rank and file, 1 Souhe- 
dan, ahd 25 non- commiſſioned na- 
tive rank and file, — Miſſing, 1 


European rank and file 
and 1 horſe, | een 

After the enemy had retired, 1 
proſecuted my march, and encamped 
for the night within about four miles 
of Vellore, We arrived there the 
following morning, being the 11th, 
the very day to which I had been 
pre- adviſed by the commanding of. 
ficer of the garriſon the — 
would laſt. A halting day had be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary for the re- 
freſhment of the troops, and draught 
and carriage cattle, having come up- 
wards of ſeventy miles in five days, 
ſo that I did not commence my 
march back until the 13th, on which 
day Hyder appeared 1n full force, 
and choſe again to make an attack 
by a diſtant cannonade, when our 
army was crofling the ſame marſhy 
ground where he attacked us on the 
1oth in going. About four o'clock 
in the afternoon the whole had got 
clear over the ſwamp, and, having 
poſted the baggage with a proper 
guard, I formed the line, and ad- 
vanced upon the enemy with all the 
expedition the nature of the ground 
would admit of; upon which the 
enemy gave way, and retreated with 
8 We purſued them 
till dark, and not without execu- 
tion, as we kept up an advancing fire 
upon them. It being impoſſible to 
do more, we returned to our ground 
of encampment, where we arrived 
about midnight. Our loſs on this 
occaſion was very trifling, only ! 
officer wounded, and about 60 rank 
and file killed, wounded, and miſſing. 

Col. Crawford, of his majelſty's 
73d regiment, having had my leave 
to return to Europe, will have the 
honour of delivering your lordſup 
this letter. 

| ſhould do injuſtice to the high 
ſenſe I entertain of col. Crawford's 
merit as an officer, did | omit on 
this occaſion mentioning how _—_ 
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he hal acquitted himſelf to my fatis- 
{i4ion, and with honour and credit 
0 himfelf, in the whole courſe of a 
mo{ttrying campaign. He was next in 
command to me at the battle of Sho- 
lingur, on which occaſion his con- 
duct was deſerving of the higheſt ap- 
lauſe, 
4 | have had occaſion to make a 
frourable mention of lieut. colonel 
Owen for diſtinguiſhed conduct wn 
rehiting, with a ſmall detachment, 
the united efforts of the whole of 
Hyder's army, Permit me the li- 
berty of once more recurring to him 
35 an officer of great military abili- 
ties, he has acquitted himſelf to my 
higheſt ſatis faction, and has rendered 
elential ſervices to the public in the 
courſe of the campaign. 
Admiralty-office, Tune 18, 1782. 
Captain Domet, of his majefly"s /loop 


from Lord Rodney to Mr. Ste- 
bens; of which the following are 
extracts. 

Formidable, off cape Tiberoon, St. 
Domingo, April 26, 1782. 
Since my laſt diſpatches of tbe 
20th of April by the Eurydice, I 
un happy to congratulate their 
Widlhips on the capture of two 
more line of battle ſhips, and two 
gates, taken by the ſquadron 1 
ad detached under the command 
vi rear-admiral Sir Samuel Hood: 
nd incloſed have the honour to ſend 
lt of the ſhips taken, and a return 
t the killed and wounded on board 


dem. 


am now with the fleet off cape 
iveroon, and propoſe leaving rear- 
am. dir Sam. Hood with twenty-five 
al of the line, or as many ſhips as 
e in a condition to keep the ſea, to 
nach the motions of the enemy at 
ue Francois ; and ſhall go myſelf 
n the crippled ſhips to port Royal, 


o ee 


the Ceres, arrived at this office on 
Sunday morning, with diſpatches 


1: majeſty's ſhips that attacked. 


47 


in order to haſten their refitting, and 

to take care that no delay be made, 

Lift of French ſhips of war captured 
on the 19th of April, 1782, by a 
Squadron of his majeſ'y*s ſhips under 
the command of rear- admiral Sir 
Samuel Hood, Bart. 


Caton, 64 guns, 650 men, excluſive 
of troops. 


Jaſon, 64 guns, 609 men, excluſive 
of troops. | 

L*Aimable, 32 guns, (twelve-pound- 
ers) 290 men. 

Ceres, 18 guns, 160 men. 

Return of killed and wounded on board 
his majefly's ſhips Valiant and 
Magnificent, on the 19th of April, 


1782, e 

Killed. Wounded. 
Valiant 2 Ga 
Magnificent 4 8 


| | Sau. Hoop. 
Formidable, Port Royal Harbour, 
Jamaica, May 5, 1782. 
Since my letter of the 26th of 
April, acquainting their lordſbips 
of my being off cape Tiberoon, and 
that I ſhould leave a ſtrong fleet un- 
der the command of rear-admiral 
Sir Samuel Hood to watch the mo- 
tions of the combined fleets at cape 
Frangois; you will pleaſe to ac- 
quaint them, that I arrived in this 
bay with ſuch ſhips as were in the 
moſt diſtreſſed condition on the 29th 
of laſt month; fince which, every 
diſpatch poflible, both day | and 
night, has been uſed wa refit _ 
ting them. | 
I have the pleaſure to acquaint | 
their lordſhips, that the Ville de 
Paris of 104 guns, the Glory of 74, 
the Hector of 74, the Cato of 64, 
the Jaſon of 64, the Ardent of 64, 
the Amiable of 32, and the Ceres, 
(which I ſhall ſend with this ex- 
preſs) are all ſafe arrived in this har- 
bour. 
It is with concern I acquaint their 
lordſhips that the Cæſar of 74 guns, 
an 
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and looked upon as one of the beſt 
ſhips belonging to the French Heet, 
was burnt in the night of the action, 
and upwards of 400 men, with a 
heutenant and 50 Engliſh ſeamen, 
periſhed with her, notwithſtanding 
every aſhſtance ſſible Was given. 
This fatal accident was owing to 
the extreme bad diſcipline of the 
French ſeamen, all of whom, upon 
their ſhip's ſtriking, were guilty of 
every enormity and An to 
their officers. 

By what I can learn from the pri- 
ſoners, it was ſuppoſed to be the 


Diadem that ſunk in the action. 


18. This day a moſt ſevere ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning ſtruck the 
city of London and its ſuburbs with 
terror. It was followed by a lumi- 
nous phznomenon, which appeared 
in the weſt, in the form of a ſpear, 
and continued viſible near five mi- 


- Butes, and on its diſappearing, that 


part of the firmament became beau- 
tifully illuminated with an immenſe 
number of rays, projecting from a 
point, and ſpreading like a fan, till, 
growing fainter and fainter, they 
wholly diſappeared. Seen from dif- 
ferent places, it aſſumed different 
forms. One of the heavieit claps of 
the thunder burſt over a houſe in the 
Borough, and forced down the roof, 
ſplit the ſtack of chimneys from top 
to bottom, twiſted the iron work of 
a caſement in ſeveral ſhapes, and 
lifted the door of an upper room off 
the hinges, removing it to a conſi- 
derable diſtance. A water- ſpout 
burſt near Clapham common. 

The ſame day a moſt awful ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning ſtruck the 
inhabitants in Thornbury, Glou- 


| ceſterſhire, and its neighbourhood, 


with terror. A ball of fire fell up- 
on the church, broke down one of 
the pinnacles, and covered the pave- 
ment within with mortar and ſhat- 


\ 


1 
tered ſtones, At Pilton, near Wely 
the ſame ſtorm very much damaged 
the church, killed a poor man thy 
was tolling the bell, and two oxy 
that were grazing in an adjacy 
field, . 

Triefle, June 18. The empem 
has within ſome time paſt ſhewey 
great marks of his attention to thi 
place, by advancing four milliay 
of florins to the merchants of thi 


town for the increaſe of their con Wi ©" 
merce, not only in Aſia, but in M * 
rica, and alſo in America; and hij thr 
alſo promiſed them every ſuccourii i '** 
his power which their circumſtacy 
appear to require. Va 
19. Information is received fro 10 
Ruſſia, that on the 27th of l _ 
month a fire broke out in that pat o 
of Peterſburg where the genen bY 
market is ſituated, and in leſs that Pg 
four hours a ſquare of near a nib ©... 
was burnt to the ground, All th 0 
ſhops where the different urtich . 
of proviſions were ſold, the butch "w 
ry, fiſhery, and, in ſhort, the wal 000 
ace of edible commodities, bf *r 
which the city was ſupplied, all x , F 
riſhed in one common conflagnia T 
20. The three gold medals lit WY " 5 
Sir William Brown, to be annuilf T 9 
given by the univerſity of (n 
bridge, were this year determi: 
in favour of Mr. Goodall and WR. \ 
Becher, ſcholars of king's collegs #4 
The medals for the Greek ode ml bay 


epigrams to the former; and thi 
for the Latin ode to the latter. Sub 
jects for the odes, Ad pacem; for 
epigrams, Stans pede in uno. 
The annual prizes given by ! 
members for the univerſity of (a 
bridge, were determined in fam 
of Dr. Smith of St. John's, and N 
Dampier of King's, ſenior bach 
lors; Dr. Pedley of St. John's, ® 
Dr. Douglas of Benet college, 


dle bachelors, ] | 
Sub | ( Oy 
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$ybject for the ſenior bachelors was, 

Utrum auctoritati Sacrarum Litera- 

rum confirmande inſerviat mythologia 
Cas 
* For the middle bachelors, 

Utrum ad emendandos magis, an 
corrumpendos civium mores conferat 
nu cu. 

This day the following gentlemen 
had the degree of doctor in medicine 
conferred upon them by the univer- 
ſity of Edinburgh, after going 
through the uſual public and pri- 
vate exerciſes : 

From Holland, Mr. John Theod. 
Vander Kemp---de Vita, et Vivica- 
tione materia humanum corpus conſti- 
tuentis, From the W. Indies, Mr. 
Harper Hall---de Melæna. From 
Ireland, Mr. Andrew Sayers----de 
Menorrhagia ; Mr. Edward Hart---- 
de Morbis Mammarum complecteus. 


Cf G. Britain, Mr. Wm, Gourlay 


: e Eryſipelate; Mr. Wm. — 
Fo de Phthifi Pulmonali; Mr. John Ra- 
n p dulphus Fenwick---de Plethora ; Mr. 
| Geo. Paron---de Typho Grewviore Pe- 
1 techiali; Mr. Jonathan Stokes - de 


Acre Dephlogiſticato. 
290. This day were admitted to the 


& Cambridge: doctors in divinity; 
ohn Jenner, of Jeſus college; Jas. 
Burſlem, of Pembroke-hall. Doctors 
In phyſic ; Cha. Grove, of St. John's; 


lopping, of King's. 
J LF: L 11 


1. A communication was opened 
etween Dover and Calais, and four 
Eagliſn and four French veſſels ap- 


vinted to ſail alternately from each 
port, 


actors was celebrated in the theatre 
* Oxford, when the anniverſary 


2 ſuited to“ the occaſion, was 
17 2. * 


* 


e 


following degrees in the univerſity 


ohn Caulet, of the ſame, and Hen. 


2. This day the anniverſary com- 
emoration of founders and bene- 


49 
ſpoken by the rev. Dr. Bandinall, 
univerſity orator; after which, the 
Engliſh effay on original compoſition, 
and the Latin verſes on Columbus, 
to which the chancellor's prizes had 


been previouſly adjudged, were pub- 
licly recited ; the former by the rev. 
Mr. Robertſon, chaplain of Chriſt 
church; and the latter by Mr, 
James, of Queen's college. The 
ſame day, in full convocation, Jas. 
Price, M. A, was created doctor in 
medicine. | 
Dover, Fuly 6. Veſterday even- 
ing, about half paſt nine o'clock, 
their royal highneſſes the duke and 
ducheſs of Glouceſter arrived at the 
Ship inn, where they ſupped and 
ſlept, and this day at twelve.o'clock 
embarked on board one of the paſ- 
ſage yachts for Calais. Their royal 
highneſſes were ſaluted by the can- 
non at the caſtle and forts. 3 
5. This day the rev. Bennet Allen 
ſurrendered, him ſelf at the ſeſſions- 
houſe in the Old Bailey, where he 
and Robert Morris, eſq; were in- 
dicted for the wilful murder of 
Lloyd Dulany, efq. Mr. Allen was, 
ſuppoſed to have a conſiderable ſhate 
in the management of the Morning 
Poſt, in which paper, about three 
ro ago, was inſerted an article 
ighly reflecting on the character 
of Daniel Dulany, brother to the 
deceaſed, which produced a chal- 
lenge, in which the challenger 
was the ſofferer. Mr. Morris acted 
as ſecond to Mr. Allen in the duel. 
The jury brought in a verdict of 
Bennet Allen, guilty of manſlaught- 
er only. Robert Morris, not * 8 
Mr, Morris was immediately diſ- 
charged, and the Recorder paſſed 
ſentence on Mr Allen, of one ſhil- 


ling fine, and fix months impriſon- 


ment in Newgate. 

6. This day came on at the Old 
Bailey, the trials of George and 
Joſeph Weſton, for robbing the Briſ- 

(00 "©0l 
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tol mail, when both were acquitted 
on that indiftment, for want of ſuf- 
ficient legal evidence; but being af- 
terwards indicted, the one for for- 
gery, the other on the black act, 
they were both found guilty. They 
appeared to be two of the moſt art- 
ful villains that have appeared at 
any time this century, and have 
robbed the country of an immenſe 
ſum. 

Nine other convicts received ſen- 
tence of death in the courſe of this 
ſeſſions. 

11. The diſpute, that has for 
ſome years ſubſiſted between the 
common- council of London and the 
acting governors of the royal foun- 
dations of St. Bartholomew's, Chriſt's, 
Bridewell and Bethlem, and St. Tho- 
mas's hoſpitals, 1s now finally ad- 
juſted by articles of agreement, made 
between the Lord-Mayor, commo- 
nality, and citizens ot London, and 
the preſidents, treaſurers, and ſeve- 
ral other perſons, now acting as go- 
vernors of the ſaid ſeveral hoſpitals, 
which have been ratified and eſta- 
bliſhed by an act of parliament, 
that received the verily aſſent on 
Friday laſt, the principal articles 
whereof, in favour of the common- 
council are, that at the firſt court of 
common- council to be held after the 
21ſt day of December next, 48 per- 
ſons ſhall be nominated, being mem- 
bers of the common- council of the 


city of London, out of which num- 


ber twelve ſhall be ſent to St. Bar- 
tholomew's hoſpital, 12 to the united 
hoſpitals of Bridewell and Bethlem, 
12 to Chriſt's hoſpital, and 12 to St. 
Thomas's hoſpital, to be governors 
thereof reſpectively, and ſuch names 
ſhall be entered in the books of the 
ſaid hoſpitals, and in the liſt of the 
governors thereof reſpectively, in 
the order in which they ſhall be ſo 
ſent ; and ſhall from thenceforth be 
governors in all matters relating to 
the ſaid hoſpitals, for ſo long a 


e 


a fall of rain, that in leſs than t 
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10 
time as they ſhall continue to be | 
members of the ſaid court of con. he 
mon-council, or ſhatl be re. eled. to 
ed as ſuch members of the fail ho 
court: and as often as any one c ric 
more of the ſaid twelve member, « th 
the ſaid court of common-coundl co 
ſhall die, or ceaſe to be member d 
the ſaid court, the common-coundl 75 
ſhall nominate another perſon inthe 
— of him ſo dying or ceaſing u | 

a member, and ſhall fill up al 
future vacancies which ſhall happen, 
ſo as that 12 members of the coun d 
of common council and no more, ſ 
nominated and ſent to the ſaid fere- ; 
ral hoſpitals, may, for the tine 
being, bh governors of the ſaid hof ma 
pitals. Provided that nothing ſhul pal 
22 the rights, of ſuch men- 2a 

ers of the court of common council tof 
as are now governors of any of the on 
ſaid hoſpitals, or ſhall hereafter be- at 
come ſo, by election or nominatia ſar 
of the governors of ſuch hoſpital, u ar 
the manner heretofore uſed and ci] 
accuſtomed, over and above and the 
befides the 12 members of the fad the 
court, who ſhall be governors by * 
virtue of this agreement. ft! 

Florence, July 11, On the gib ef anc 
this month an ordonnance of the pro 
grand duke was publiſhed, which 
totally aboliſhes the tribunal of the 8 
inquiſition in the grand duchy d * 
Tuſcany. | ” 

12. We hear from France, that a al 
the 28th of laſt month, at the villaꝶ o 
of Veniſy and its neighbourhood, n v1 
the diſtrict of Sehonois, after ſore re 
ſevereclapsof thunder and arumblag 2 
noiſe like the flouriſh of a thouſand On 
drums, there fell a ſtorm of hal 
the ſtones of which were as large # 
an ordinary apple, with a hard {ud- 
ſtance in the middle cryſtallized, bf - 
which ſeveral perſons were dang : 
rouſly wounded, and all the game * 
and fruits of the earth deltroyt6 as 
This was ſucceeded by ſo dreadful ib. 


1782. | 


hours the inhabitants were obliged 
to take refuge on the tops of their 
houſes, while the torrent below car- 
ried every thing before it. Moſt of 
the cattle periſhed, and much of the 
country is laid waſte, 
Whitehall, July 13, 1782. 
The following letters from Jobn Max- 
well, eſq; governor of the Bahama 
andi, were received at the office 
of the right hon. Thomas Townſ- 
hend, one of his majeſty's principal 
ſecretaries of flate, the 11th curt. 
New Providence, May 14, 1782. 
My Lord, | | 
The large army under the com- 
mand of the governor of the Havan- 
vah, conſiſting of three frigates, 60 
ail of tranſports, 40 of which were 
topſail veſſels, having 2500 troops 
on board, inveſted me the 6th curt. 
et day-break, and ſummoned me to 
ſarrender, upon honourable terms, 
at nine o'clock, I called my coun- 
eil together, who were unanimousin 
their opinion, that as the ſtrength of 
the country was then out in priva- 
teers, and an invalid garriſon of 170 
fit for duty (on the ramparts only) 


eee 


ER 


* and juſt arrived, they adviſed me to 
the propoſe terms honourable. 
ich Not ſatisfied it was doing juſtice 
the to my character, I called the of- 
0 hcers of the garriſon preſent, the 
| militia officers, and the principal in- 
+0 habitants, who were unanimous in 
lag their opinion, that to make a de- 
* tence of a few hours would not en- 
rand tle them from the governor but to 
Jing terms of diſcretion, I have the 
(and honour to be, your lordſhips 
hail, molt obedient humble ſervant, 
pe 2 Joun MAxwWELL. 
lub. New Providence, May 14, 1782. 
z, by My lord, - ; 
nge The Spaniſh troops under the 
game ommand of Don Juan Manuel Ca- 
dye. el, were the ſecond diviſion go- 
adful ng to the | 


| —_ in order 
Weir firſt un 
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to keep the iſland in order, 


| to join 
er the — of 
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Don Galvez; but as they had no 
tranſports of their own they wiſely 
laid an embargo, by which, means 
they procured a ſufficient number 
from the Americans, who readily 
hired their veſſels to go againſt Pro- 
vidence at their own riſque, How- 
ever, the Spaniſh general diſappointed 
them exceedingly in not ineluding 
them in the capitulation, and now 
compels them to proceed farther, 
paying them as tranſports, Jamaica 


was the original object, and we 


might have eſcaped a viſit, had not 
the winds, and the aſſurances given 
them by ſeveral of our own inhabi- 
tants, who were employed by go- 
vernment in flags of truce, of 
the facility of reducing this place, 
Joined to the conſideration of the 
riſque of the veſſels being on the 
American account, induced them to 
make the attempt, in which they, 
have been too ſucceſsful, but I am 
certain they adhere to their firſt in- 
tention of attempting Jamaica, 

Immediately on my arrival I gave 
your lordſhip my opinion of the in- 
habitants, and the ſtrength requiſite 
n the 
council of war, conſiſting of the mi- 
litia officers, and principal inhabi- 
tants, there were 33 unanimouſly of 
opinion to capitulate. 

Encloſed is a return of their 
firength, and of the number of veſ- 
ſels employed by them. I beg your 
lordſhip will ſuſpend any unfavour- 
able opinion of my conduct until it 
is properly inveſtigated, which I 
have in my power to accelerate, in 
virtue of the laſt article of capitulas 
tion, which, though I did not ex- 

&, yet as it had been granted at 

t. Kitt's, the general handſomely 
inſerted it. I have the honour to be, 
your lordſhip's moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
J. MAxwWELL» 
Right hox. lord George Germain. 


(D) - SIR, 
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Six, 

The conſiderable ſea and land 
forces with which J find myſelf be- 
fore this place, and the ſmall re- 
ſource that your excellency has both 
for garriſon and defence, induced 
me, for the ſake of humanity, to 
manifeſt to you, that I am come by 
order of the king my maller, and in 
his royal name, to take poſſeſſion of 
this and the other Bahama iſlands, 
and finding myſelf in a condition of 
making immediate uſe of them for 
its reduction and ſpeedy diſpatch of 
this buſineſs, a delay that exceeds 
the time of twelve hours for conſul- 


tation is not in my power to grant 


you. 

l am ready to grant a capitulation 
that can be determined upon in this 
ſpace of time; if not the individuals 
that are involved in the diſaſter muſt 
ſubmit to the diſcretion and mercy 
of the conquerors. God protect 
your excellency many years. 

Your excellency's moſt attentive 
humble ſervant, 

- Joan MANUEL DE CAXIGALLY. 
On board of the ſhip the South Caro- 

lina, under fail before New Prowvi- 
dence, one vf the Bahamasiſlands, 
this 6th of May, 1782, at fix o'clock 
in the evening. 
I do hereby certify the above a 
true tranſlation from the original. 
Nicu. M. ALMGREEN. 

- New Providence, Sworn interpreter. 
May 6, 1782. h 

Bahama, Frowidence, May 6, 1782. 

Sin, four o'cloct, V. M. 
I have diſpatched capt. Hunt to 


inform your excellency I am at- 


racked by two American trizates, one 
large one, ſome row galleys, and 40 
fail of tranſports from the Havan- 
nah, with troops on board. Three 
Britiſh frigates would relieve me. I 
am in haſte, 

5 J. Mexwe L. 
To the right hon. licut. gen. Leſlie, or 
- officer commanding Charles-T oxon. 


"LOUNNCTP aL 


"ul, 


The following are the principal at. 
ticles of capitulation a On at 
Naſſau, in New-Providence, this 
8th day of May, 1782, betweey 
his excellency Don Juan Manuel 
de Cagigal captain-general and 
commander in chiet over the 
ifland of Cyba, governor of the 
Havannah, and lieutenant-gener:l 
of his catholick majeſty's arms; 
and his excellency John Maxyell, 
eſq; captain general, governor, 


and commander in chief of the 
Bahama iſlands, chancellor, vice- 
admiral, and ordinary of the ſame, 
and a lieutenant-colonel in his | 
majeſty's army: F 
The poſſeſſion of the iſlands of 
New - Providence, Eleuthera, and 0 
Harbour-iſland / as alſo of all other 
the Bahama: iſlands, together with 
the artillery, powder, arms, ammu- 
nition and ſtores, as alſo all the fori ; 
and poſts in the ſame, now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the troops of his Britanmck 7 
majeſty, ſhall be delivered up to the N 
troops of his Catholic majeſty, toge- & 
ther with an inventory thereof. The ſe 
Britiſh garriſon to march out with 61 
all the honours of war, arms ſhould- 
ered, drums beating, colours flying, R 5 
two field pieces, with fix rounds of ; 
ammunition, and the ſame number 
of rounds to each ſoldier, and then 2 
deliver up their arms ; and that all fl 
officers, military and civil, retain 
their fide arms; after which the 1 
troops ſhall be embarked as ſpeedily R, 
as poſſible on board of veſſels, {ut 
ficiently provided and victualled. a 
the expence of his Catholic majeſ ) G 
to be ſent without any unneceſlary | N 
delay to any port in Great Brita po 
or America, in the poſſeſſion of 5 of 
Britannic majeſty, at the option 0 ou 
governor Maxwell. The troops 1 Fo 
be under the immediate direction 0 Br 


their own reſpective officers, and not 
to ſerve againſt Spain, or her alles 27 
until an equal number of priſones 
belonging to Spain, or her 351 


1782. 


ſhall be given by Great Britain in 
exchange, according to the eſtabliſh- 
ed cuſtom of equality.---Granted; 
and the troops are to be ſent to any 
port in Great-Britain, orto Bermuda, 
or to any of his Britannic majeſty's 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, except 
Jamaica; and not to ſerve againſt 
any of the powers at war againſt 
Great Britain, until duly exchang- 


Out of reſpe& to goyernor Max- 


well's diſpoſition for defence, and 


his humanity to the unfortunate pri- 
ſoners, I ſhall not confider him as a 
priſoner of war longer than until 
he is landed with his troops at a Bri- 
tiſh port. | | 
Da Juan M. ps CaciGAL. 
State of the troops of the i/land of New 

Providence, Fort Naſſau, May G, 

1782. 

Rreulars—Commiſioned officers: 
1 governor, 1 lijeut. governor, 1 capt, 
4 lieutenants.— Staff: 1 chaplain, 1 
ſurgeon's mate, 1 commiſſary, —— 
Roval artillery: 1 matroſs, 2 arti- 
ficers, -— Preſent fit for duty: 14 
ſerjeants, 3 drummers, 186 rank and 
file, Sick: 3 ſerjeants, 1 drummer, 
35 rank and file, 

Militia, -Commiſſioned officers ; 
1 major, 3 captains, 5 heutenants, 
z enſigns. Preſent fit for duty: 4 
ſerjeants, 3 drummers, 125 rank and 
file, Joux MaxWELL. 

Ed:vard Cooper, 
lieut. R. G. Battalion. 
Return of the enemies force again 

New Providence. 

American ſhip Carolina,. 
Gillon, maſter, 40 guns, 300 men. 
N. B. Mounts 28 Swediſh thirty- fix 
pounders on one deck. Brig Queen 
of France, — Hun, maſter, 12 
guns, 60 men, —Brig Dolphin, —— 
Forbes, maſter, 8 guns 40 men. 
Brig Galvez, 12 guns, 40 men. — 
Brig Mayflower, 12 guns 40 men. 
Schooner (name unknown) — 


een e. 


Callagan, maſter, 10 guns, 40 men. 
Schooner Hannah, — Gardner, 
maſter, 10 guns, 25 men. 
Schooner Polly, — Cook, maſter, 
4 guns, 12 men,—Brig (name un- 
known) —— Murray, maſter, 12 
guns, 40 men. / 
Spani/h.---Seventeen armed ſhips 


and polacres; ten brigs and armed 


galleys; four ſloops armed; fix. 
chooners armed; with ſeveral other 
ſmall veſſels, in all 63 ſail; about 
2500 troops, regulars and militia ; 
total amount of ſoldiers and ſeam en 
including Americans as well as Spa- 
niards, — 5009 men. : 

17. This day the ele&ors of Weſt- 
minſter aſſembled purſuant to adver- 
tiſement, when Mr. Fox was called to 
the chair. The buſineſs for which 
they met was, to bring forward a pe- 
tition to parliament early in the next 
ſeſſion, for a more equal repreſen- 
tation of the people, and for ſhort- 
ening the duration of parliament, 
which was unanimouſly agreed to. 
After which, Mr. Fox addreſſed the 
aſſembly in a maſterly ſpeech, aſſign- 
ing his reaſons for his late reſignation, 

Spa, Fuly 24: We have had the 
happineſs to enjoy here for twodays 
the company of the grand duke and 
the grand ducheſs of Ruſſia, under 
the names of count and counteſs du 
Nord. Theſe illuſtrious travellers 
arrived on the 2 au. The ſame day 
arrived their royal highneſſes the 


archducheſcs, —— of the low 


countries, and the duc de Saxe Tef.- 
chen, her ſpouſe. On the 22d there 
was a ridotto, and a very ſplendid 
ball, which was honoured with the 
preſence of their royal and imperial 
highneiles, as well as with that of 
their royal highneſles the duke and 
ducheſs of Glouceſter, other prin- 
ces and princeſſes, and a great num- 
ber of perſons of diſtinction. This 
day the count and counteſs du Nord 
departed from hence. 
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Edinburgh, Fuly 24. This day 
came on at Holyrood Houſe, in con- 
ſequence of his majeſty's proclama- 
tion, the election of a peer (as one of 
the 16 repreſentatives of the Scottiſh 
nobility) in the room of the late earl 
of Loudoun : the candidates were,the 
earls of Buchan and Lauderdale. 
The latter was choſen by a majori- 
ty of two, the numbers being 13 
„ 

Conflantinople, July 24. Our ap- 
prehenſions with regard to the plague 
are fully confirmed by many acci- 
dents which have happened in dif- 
ferent parts of this reſidence, and in 
two Greek villages fituated on the 
canal. It is probable the diſorder 


was brought hither from Ceres, nigh- 
*Salonica, (where it has broken out 


with violence) as it was firſt confined 
to the people who trade in thoſe 
parts. At preſent it begins to ſpread, 
and as.the weather 1s very moiſt and 


unſettled, there is great reaſon to 


fear it will become general, 

| Yeſterday evening, about fix 
o'clock, a fire broke out at Conſtan- 
tinople, in a quarter called Balatta, 
moſtly inhabited by Jews. As the 
wind was rather high, the flames 
ſpread with ſuch rapidity, that, not- 
withſtanding every effort, in about 
three hours the whole city was 
threatened with deſtruction. It is 


impoſſible to paint the horrid ſcene 


exhibited by this alarming confla- 
gration, which raged with equal 
violence for about fifteen hours, and 
ſpread through one of the moſt in- 
habited parts of the town. The 
number of houſes deſtroyed is com- 
puted at 10, oco, befides moſques, 


churches, and other public edifices, 
At this inſtant (three o'clock 


P. M.) the fire, which had appear- 


dend nearly extinguiſhed, broke out 


new in three diſtin places, and 
roceeded ip different directions, 
he Wind, which had fallen, is again 


(July 
pretty high, and the greateſt appr. 


enſions are now entertained for the 
fate of the city. The grand Signo, 
Vizir, and all the grandees, hare 
attended theſe ſeventeen hours, tg 
encourage the exertions of the peo- 
ple to check the progreſs of the 
flames. | 
Whitehall, July 25. Intelligence 
has been received at the right hon, 
Mr. Secretary Townſhend's office, 
that general Meadows, with the 
troops under his command, and that 
part of the fleet lately commanded 
by n which was 
deſtined for India, arrived at Bom: 
bay the 6th of January: that a ceſ. 
tation of hoſtilities had taken place 
between the Eait India company's 
troops and the Marattahs, in conſe- 
quence of which the governor and 
council detached two battalions of 
ſeapoys to the relief of Tellicherry, 
which had for a long time. been 
beſieged by Hyder Ally's forces; 
that, with the aid of this re-inforce- 
ment, major Abingdon had made: 
ſally from the fort, in which he 
completely routed the enemy, kill 
ed about 50 men, and took 1200 
ray among whom was their 
eader, Serdar Cawn, a brother-it- 
law of Hyder Ally, with 50 piects 
of cannon, 60 elephants, many 
horſes, a large quantity of ammi- 
nition and grain, and treaſure to 
the amount of three lacks of 16: 
es. 
30. Late laſt night, juſtices Wright 
and Addington, with a ſtrong body 
of conſtables, viſited ſeveral E 0 
tables at the weſt end of the ton 
and in the neighbourhood of Covent: 
Garden, which they moſt laudably 
broke up, and took the perfoni 
found at play, with the maſters 
the tables into cuſtody; and lod 
them in Covent-Garden round- houſe 
About the ſame time a detachment 
of civil officers vilited a * 18 


4 
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Martins - le- Grand, which they broke 


to pieces. : i 

31, At laſt Maidſtone aſſizes, 
Charles Storey, labourer, was capi- 
tally convicted of the robbery and 
murder of Henry Perkins, journey- 
man paper-maker, late of Chartham 
in Kent, on May 22, in the pariſh 
of Thannington, near Canterbury. 
He was executed on Pennenden 
Heath, near Maidſtone, on the 26th 
inſtant, and on the 27th his body 
was hung in chains on Chartham 
Downs, near the ſpot on which the 
murder was committed. 


4 r. 


3. The count de Graſſe landed on 
Wedneſday laſt on South Sea Com- 
mon, Portſmouth, and went to the 
George, where dinner had been or- 
dered for him and his ſuite by Sir 
Peter Parker, who treated the count 
in the moſt ſumptuous and liberal 


3 manner, until the count had permiſ- 
4 gon to go to London, which was not 
he until Friday morning, when he ſet 
ll off from the commiſſioner's houſe, 
0 with his ſuite, attended by the ad- 
ir miral, who had previoufly ſent an 
10 xpreſs to the George at Godalmin, 
es to _—_ dinner and beds, They 
ny arrived at Mrs, Nugent's, mother of 
u- lady Parker, in Queen- ſquare, Weſt- 
to minſter, on Saturday, about three 
rv: o'clock,” from whence he walked up 
dy the Park and Charing-Croſs, to 
ot the Royal Hotel in Pall-Mall. The 
ody count was dreſſed in the naval uni- 
0 torm of France. Mk 
wn, Saturday came on at the 


T- On 
caſtle at Wincheſter, the trial of Mr. 


ent- 

bly BY avid Tyrie, of Goſport, for hold- 
ſons og atreaſonable correſpondence with 
ne French miniſtry, The trial be- 
gd an at twelve o'clock at noon, and 
uſe, ated till near eight o'clock at night, 
i” When he was, upon the cleareſt evi- 
N 


cuce, convicted of the offence, and 
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received ſentence to be executed at 
Portſmouth on the 24th inſt. to be 
drawn upon a hurdle to the place of 
execution, and to be quartered, as 
in caſes of high treaſon. A great 
number of papers were produced in 
the hand- writing of the priſoner and 
a woman he lived with, which had 
been depoſited with a gentlewoman, 
who delivered them up to govern- 
ment; and a packet was intercepted, 
which he had delivered to the cap- 
tain of a ſwift- ſailing veſſel, to carry 
either to Boulogn or Cherbourg, 
which ever port he could beſt make, 
to be delivered to the commandant, 
to be forwarded with all diſpatch to 


the miniſter of the marine at Paris. 


The papers contained accurate ac- 
counts of all the navy of Great Bri- 
tain, both in and out of commiſſion ;; 
a copy from the weekly returns to 
the Navy. office from the ſeveral 
dock- yards, of the progreſs made in 
the building and repairing the royal 
navy: authentic accounts of the de- 
ſtination of our fleets and cruiſers ; 
a propoſal to furniſh the French mi- 
niſtry, for the ſum of 7091. with our 
ſignals; a plan for obtaining intel- 
ligence fromall the boards and offices 
of rag by bribing a clerk in 
each office, with the exact ſum re- 
quiſite to accompliſh ſuch corrup- 
tion, and a propoſal to fix ſpies at 


Portſmouth and Plymouth, to ob- 


tain intelligence of t 
our fleets, | : : 

11. About eight o'clock the count 
de Graſſe ſet out from the Royal 
Hotel, Pall-mall, in a poſt coach 
and four, in which alſo were the' 
count his nephew, and his firſt lieu - 
tenant : two others of his officers 
followed him in a poſt-chaiſe. They 


e operations of 


paſſed through Kent-ſtreet in their 


way to Dover, in order to embark 
for France, 

Peterſburg, Aug. 12. This day the 
braſs 1 ſtatue of the em- 
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eror Peter the Firſt was opened to 
public view in this city. About 
five o'clock in the aſternoon her im- 
perial majeſty, after having dined at 
the Hermitage, came in her barge, 


attended by ſeveral of the firſt no- 


bility, and landed on the New-Quay; 
from whence, on a platform cover- 
ed with red baizc, ſhe proceeded to the 
ſenate-houſe, where, from a balcony, 
handlomely fitted up for her majeſ- 
ty's reception, ſhe had a full view 
of the ſtatue, the royal yachts on 
the river (of which there were ſe- 
veral, all dreſſed in the various co- 
lours of different nations), and of 
the prodigious concourſe of people 
aſſembled on the occaſion. On her 
arrival, her-majeſty found the ſtatue 
encloſed with a ſcreen, on which 
were - painted rocks, uncultivated 
ſpaces, and other emblems of the 
rude ſtate in which the emperer 
found his country. Her majeſty had 
not been long on the balcony, when, 
on a ſignal given by a rocket, the 
ſcreen which concealed the ſtatue, 
on a ſudden, and as it were by ma- 
gick, fell, and diſcovered one of the 
moſt exquiſite pieces of workmanſhip 
that was ever known to any age or 
country, The ſudden appeafance 
of the ſtately figure, big with ma- 
jeitic fire, galloping up a precipice 
on a furious ſteed, moſt exquiſitely 
finiſhed, in all the action of con- 
tending eagerneſs, together with 
the firing of cannon from the caſtle, 
admiralty, and yachts, and a run- 
ning fire of about 10, oco ſoldiers, 
produced an effect on the mind not 
caſily to be deſeribed. After the 
firing ceaſed, and the empreſs had 
contemplated the ſtatue for fome 
time, with the greateſt ſeeming ſa- 
tis faction, all the regimentsof guards, 
the regiment of artillery, and three 
other regiments, which were drawn 
up on the occaſion, marched round 
it, lowering their colours as they 


[Augit, 


paſſed by the balcony where the en. 


preſs was placed. After this yan 
of the ceremony was ended, her ms 


jeſty was rowed back to the Herm. 


tage im the ſame manner ſhe came, 
In the evening the city was illuni. 
nated, and every place manifeſted 


Joy at the happy remembrance  ' 


the father of their country, 

14. On the 8th of this month x 
very artful robbery, rather of the 
uncommon ſort, was committed in 
the houſe of Mrs. Forteſcue, a widow 
lady, at Tottenham-green. Mr, 
Forteſcue, and her daughter, were 
out on a tea-viſit in the neighbour. 
hood. About four o'clock in the 
afternoon, a gentleman, who called 


to enquire after the family, not be. 


ing able to make them hear, and 
ſuſpecting miſchief, got together 
ſome neighbouring ſervants, and 
forced the ſtreet door. Upon going 
up ſtairs, the two maid-ſervants were 
diſcovered faſt bound to » ſeparate 
beds, in feparate rooms; the one 
with her hands tied together behind, 
the other's” tied — Private 
drawers were found ranſacked ; the 
plate, the money, and particular 
valuables, with great judgment ſe- 
lected ; whilſt others, of more ſpe- 
cious appearance, had been rejetted. 
Mr. alderman Townſend, who vat 
applied to, preſently came, examity 
ed the girls, and, for reaſons that 
appeared clear to him, choſe to con- 
fider them as accomplices, Bt 
nothing could prevail on the lady u 
entertain that opinion of her ſervatts, 
and they remained with her all night 
under the ſame roof, Howerel, 
being examined on the Monday fol 
lowing, one of them confeſſed thel 
concern in the whole tranſachon, 
gave information where the eff 
were carried, and of their accom 
plices, one of whom was mother 
one of the girls, and receiver of the 
ſtolen goods, * ; 
* Pari 
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Paris, Aug. 14. Prince Doria 
Pamphili, the Pope's nuncio at this 
court, received a few days ago ſe- 
reral letters from China, addreſſed 
to him by lome miſſionaries; accord- 
ing to which the Tar tars of the pro- 
vince of Canton have riſen againſt 
the imperial authority,” which had 
attributed to the province of Pekin 
certain rights and privileges, which 
the Tartars any enjoyed fince the 
elabliſhment of the dynaſty of the 
Tartar princes on the throne of Chi- 
na, in 1640. - Theſe rights and pri- 
vileges extend to the importation 
and exportation of divers commodi- 
ties, and to the cuſtoms which the 
commerce of China pays, as well on 
the banks of the royal anal, as upon 
other canals and rivers. This re- 
bellion, the miſſionaries ſay, may 
he attended with fatal conſequences 
io the peaceable reign of the preſent 
emperor, fon of the ſage Yong 
Teheng. 

1b. About two in the morning 
the moſt dreadful fall of rain began 
at Dublin and its neighbourhood, 
that was ever remembered in that 
country, It continued for fourteen 
hours, with a violence that was tru- 
ly alarming, The diſtreſſes of the 
inhabitants in different parts of Dub- 
lin are beyond deſcription. Rings- 
end bridge was borne down by the 
flood, 

20, This morning his royal high- 
neſs prince Alfred, the laſt born fon 
of their majeſties, ' died of a con- 
ſumption, aged one year and eleven 
months, | 

Vienna, Aug, 21. His imperial 
majeſty has iſſued an ordonnance, 
enacting that all perſons employed at 
court, who may be proved to be in 
debt, ſhall be ſuſpended from their 
office; and in caſe, during the time 
of ſuch ſuſpenſion, they ſhould neg- 
lect to ſettle matters with their 
creditors, to loſe their places. 
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24. David Tyrie was executed 
this morning for high treaſon at 
Wincheler, #4 4 
Conſtantinople, Aug. 26, On the 
22d inſtant, about ten o'clock at 


night, a fire broke out in the quar- 


ter called Gibali, ſituated towards 
the middle of the harbour, which a 
high north wind extended to ſuch 
a degree, as to baffle, for ſome time, 
the efforts made to ſuppreſs it. This 
conflagration, the greateſt perhaps 
that ever bappened, continued dur- 
ing ſixty-two hours, without inter- 
miſſion, with ſuch fury, that one of 
the largeſt palaces, the habitation of 
the Aga of the Janiſſaries, diſap- 
peared in leſs than ten minutes. The 
flames proceeded from ſea to ſea, and 
burned even the interior of the Seven 
Towers, at the oppoſite extremity 
of the city. In this direction the 
fire raged three miles in length, 
through the richeſt and beſt inhabit- 
ed ſtreets, on the front ſometimes 
upwards of a mile broad, and ſome- 
times leſs, according to the irregu- 
lar hilly fituation & the city.” In 
ſome places it extended in different 
directions, ſo that at one time there 
appeared no leſs than eleven diſtinct 
conflagrations, moſt of which ceaſgd 
only at the ſea-lide, after conſuming 
the very wharfs. It is impoſſible to 
eſtimate the loſſes of all kinds ocea - 
fioned by this calamity; but it is 
certain, that numbers of people pe- 
riſhed in the flames, and that many 
were driven by them into the ſea 

and unfortunately drowned. Pre- 
vious to theſe ſad diſaſters with which 


this unfortunate city bas been lately 


viſited, it was ſuppoſed to contain 
0,000 hovſes, of which it is be- 
ieved about two-fittks now he in 
ruins. It is more eaſy to conceive 
than deſcribe the ſcene of diſtreſs 
which a city in this lamentable ſitu- 
ation muſt exhibit, with, perhaps 


200,000 unprovided inhabitants. | 
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The Grand Signior, and all the mi- 
niſters of the Porte, as uſual, attend- 
ed on this awful occaſion, and diſ- 
tributed money to the people; and 
an order was publiſhed by the Mufti 
to ſuſpend the faſt of the Ramazon, 
that the people might recruit their 
ſtrength, and be the more able to 
work. Owing to the direction of the 
wind, which continued high during 
the fire, the flames did not approach 
the quarter of the Porte and Seraglio: 
but the people of the law have ſuf- 
ſered prodigiouſly, and, amongſt 
other public edifices, all the chan- 
cellors of the Janiſſaries, upwards of 
xo moſques, zoo corn mills, and 
' 200 publick ovens have been de- 
ſtroyed. 

27. This morning between ſix 

and ſeven o'clock, were privately 
interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, the 
remains of his late Royal Highneſs 
Prince Alfred. The body was bought 
from Buckingham-houſe in a coach 
and fix, attended by two noblemen, 
and was followed by the Lord Cham- 
berlain and four other noblemen and 
another coach and fix ; atter which 
followed the empty coaches of the 
above Nobility. When the body 
arrived at the Abbey door, it was 
taken out and ſupported to the vault 
by four yeomen, the Lord Cham- 
berlain with his white wand, and the 
fix noblemen following. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Dean 
of Weſtminſter, 
Stockholm, Aug. 27. On Sunday 
morning, the 25th inſtant, the queen 
of Sweden was ſaſely delivered of a 
prince; which important event was 
announced here by the diſcharge. 
of 216 pieces of cannon. 

30. An expreſs was received at the 
Admiralty from Lord Howe, with 
the melancholy tidings of the loſs of 
the Royal George, of 100 guns, 
This accident happened about ten 
oclock on Thurſday morning, while 


[September, 


they were giving her a pattial heel, 


I PA Lb 


It appears that her lower-deck pom 


were not laſhed in, and the ſhi 
thwarting on the tide with a fowl 
from the north weſt, filled with wa 
ter, and ſhe ſunk in the ſpace of 2. 
bout three minutes. She was ave 
fine ſhip, and was built at Woolwich 
in 1785. The brave admiral Ken. 
penfelt, major Graham, lieutenant 
Symonds, and another heutenant of 
the ſhip, with two licutenants of mas 
rines, ſeveral midſhipmen, upwards 
of 400 ſeamen, and 200 women 
periſhed in her. Admiral Kempen- 
telt was writing in his cabin when 
the accident happened. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1. This day Mrs, Saunders, whs 
kept the mills at Dorking in Sur- 
ry, was robbed by five men, who 
ruſhed into her houſe armed with 
cutlaſſes and piſtols, and with hornd 
imprecations demanded the keys of 
her money, which being complied 
with, they took from her one poſt 
Bank bill of ;0/. two notes, one of 
30l. and the other of 20/. a two- 
guinea piece, four dollars, three gold 
rings, and about 1001. in caſh, be. 
ſides other goods. They blindfolded 
Mrs. Saunders and her ſon. 

Edinburgh, Sep. 2. Yeſterday 
a meeting was here, of ſeveral noble- 
men and gentlemen, to conſider of 
a plan for railing a volunteer corps 
of ten companies, to ſerve without 
pay, (until they are called out on 
actual ſervice) on Lord Shelburne's 
plan. They are to be cloathed in 
the Highland dreſs, and called the 
Caledonian band. The meeting # 
greed ynanimouſly to aſſociate im- 
mediately, and appointed the follon- 
ing officers, viz. . 

„The Marquis of Graham, colo: 
nel; the earl of Buchan, heute* 
nant-colonel; major Alexander Don: 

- N | aldſon, 


„ 


E/) !“ 
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aliſon, late of the 42d regiment, 
major, Captains, lord M' Donald, 
(grenadiers) D. Steward, eſq; lord 
Provoſt of Edinburgh; the honour- 
able Mr. Fraſer, -of Lovat ; Mr. 
William Morriſon, writer ; Robert 
Nundaſs, eſq. advocate; Niel Fer- 
gulon, eq. advocate; Dan. MLaugh- 
lan, eſq. of MLaughlan; James 
Grant, eſq. of Corriemonie, and 
MKenzie, eſq. advocate, (The 
feld officers, and four firſt named 
captains, have accepted.) Mr. John 
Wright, engineer; Dr. Gregory 
Grant, Phyſician; the Rev. Mr. 
Robinſon, Miniſter of the Erſe chapel 
here, chaplain, | 

The lieutenants and enfigns are 
zHerwards to be choſen by the pri- 
rates ſrom among themſelves. Be- 
lices this regiment, now about to be 
afociated, Edinburgh and Leith 
Lave on foot each, a well diſciplined 
defenſire band, cloathed and armed 
at their own expence.” _ 

Conſtantinople, Sept. 6. On the 
eeaing of Auguſt 26th, the depoſed 
Grand Vizir was ſent into exile to 
Uemotica, nigh Adrianople : his 
lacceſſor, Jejen Mehemmet, has en- 
tered into that important office with 
great applauſe, and bids fair to quell 
che fermentation and diſcontent of 
the populace. It now appears that 
the late conflagrations have actually 
demolihed about two thirds of the 
cy. 

11. The Recorder of London re- 
ccived a letter from Mr. Secreta 
Townſhend, directed to- the Old 
Bailey, ſignifying the King's plea- 
{ure that he ſhould report to him in 
council upon ſuch caſes as ſhould ap- 
peur to call for immediate puniſh- 
ment, his majeſty, in order to deter 


perſons from being guilty of acts of 


eruelty, being determined to grant 
a9 pardon or reſpite to any perſons 
convicted of ſuch offences, on any 
citations whatever. 
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16. This morning Charles Kelley, 
Francis Meſſenger, Evan Price, 
Joſeph Caddie, and John Stunnel, 
the two former of whom were con- 


victed of burglaries, and the three 


latter of footpad robberies, attended 
with circumſtances of cruelty, were 
executed at Tyburn, 2 

18. This day the ſeſſions, which 
began at the Old Bailey on the 1 1th, 
ended, when no leſs than 27 felons 
were captitally convicted ; among 
whom, were John and Jane Graham, 
for forging, counterfeiting, and pub- 
liſhing promiſſory notes of the Bank 
of England. Alſo oneHenryBerthand, 
for falſely perſonating Mark Groves, 
the real owner of 100l. ſtock in the 
3 per cent conſols, and transferring 
the ſaid ſtock, as if he had been the 
real owner ; Charlotte Goodall and 
John Edmunds, for ſtealing, in the 
houſe of Mrs. Forteſcue, of Totten- 


ham, money and goods tothe amount - 


of 4ool. and Priſcilla Goodall, mo- 
ther of Charlotte, for being acceſ- 
ſary in purſuading her to commit the 
above robbery ; and John Weatherby 
and John Lafore, for counterfeiting 
the ſilver coin of this kingdom. 

24. In the London Gazette of 
this date are diſpatches from Rear 
Adm. Digby, commander in chief 


of his majeſty's ſhips in North Ame 


rica, containing a liſt of captures, 34 
in number, made by his ſquadron 


from the 1ſt of May to the 11th of 


Auguſt, the day his diſpatches are 
dated ; and alſo a letter from Capt. 
Salter, of the Santa Margarita, giv- 


ing an account of his engagement 
with a French frigate of 36 guns, and 


301 men, whom he met with off. 
Cape Henry in the Cheſapeak, in 
ſight of eight ſail of large ſhips, 
who were bearing downwith a crowd 


of ſail. In that fituation he thought 


it prudent to ſtand from her, and 
bear away to the northward. The 


frigate gave chace, till both loſt 585. 
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of the large ſhips, when the frigate 
thought proper to tack, and ſteer to 
the weſtward. It was then reſolved 
to tack likewiſe, and ſtand after her. 
In a quarter of an hour ſne did the 
ſame. At five P. M. being within 
a cable's length of each other, ſhe 
with her ſtarboard, and the Margarita 
with her larboard tacks on board, 
ſhe opened her fire, and gave a broad- 
ſide, and immediatelywore. The Mar- 
garita reſerved her fire till an oppor- 
tunity offered to rake her while wear- 
ing, which was effected with a well- 
directed fire from the ſtarboard guns ; 
then gradually cloſed each other 
within piſtol ſhot, keeping her on the 
ſtarboard beam. The action was con- 
tinued in this manner, warmly on 
both ſides, for an hour and a quar- 
ter, when ſhe ſtruck, and proved to 
be PAmazone, commanded by the 
Vicomte de Montguiote, who was 
killed in the early part of the action. 
— Capt. Salter ſent his lieutenant 
and one-third of his ſhip's company 
to take poſſeſſion of her, and kept 
her in tow all night ; but in the 
morning, obſerving the enemy's 
whole fleet, conſiſting of 13 ſail, in 
purſuit, he was obliged to cut and 
fly. The Santa Margarita had 36 
guns and 255 men, 

27. At the annual meeting of the 
Royal College of Phyſicians, for the 
purpoſe of electing officers for the 
- year enſuing, Dr. Pitcairn was re- 
elected Preſident ; Dr. Warren, Dr. 
Turton, Dr. Reynolds, and Dr. 

epys, were elected cenſors ; Dr. 
Thomlinſon, treaſurer ; and Dr. Rey- 

olds, regiſter. At the ſame time 
the following gentlemen were elect- 
ed commiſſioners for licenſing mad- 
houſes; Dr. Pitcairn, Sir Noah 
Thomas, Dr. Healde, Dr. Pepys, 
and Dr, Burges. 


' OCTOBER. 


3. This day a chapter of the moſt 
noble order of the Garter was held 


„„ 


lone, 


for inveſting the moſt noble Chala 
Duke of Rutland, with the enfignd 
that moſt noble order, 

4. William Mayhew was exccy. 
ed, purſuant to his ſentence, for u. 
ſaulting and robbing Eliz. Randi, 
and moſt indecently and cruelly 
uſing her, He was a moſt ſullen i 
bandoned wretch, and when at tie 
gallows ſeemed wholly indifferent + 
bout his approaching diffolution, Ke 
was about 19 years of age. 

8. At a court of Aldermen, the 
committee appointed to examine the 
merits of a petition from the com- 
pany of Shipwrights, praying to be 
allowed their livery, — their re 
_ in which it appeared, that the 

ree ſhipwrights were an antient 
company, they having tduced an Its 
rollment of an apprentice as far back 
as the reign of Richard II; and 
therefore were of opinion that they 
ought to have livery, with which 
opinion, the court coincided, and 
precepts for the future were ordered 
to be 1ſſued accordingly. 

10. This day a monument erefted 
in Guildhall, to the memory of the 
late Earl of Chatham, was opened 
to public view, and on which is the 
following inſeription: 

In Ernefuf acknowledgue 
the ſupreme diſpoſer of events, wn, 
intending to advance this nation for 
ſuch time as to his wiſdom ſeemed 
good, to a high pitch of proſperity 
and glory, by unanimity at home- 
by confidence and reputation abral 
— by alliance wiſely choſen and fil. 
fully obſerved—by colonies unit 
and protected by decifive victoris 
by ſea and land - by conqueſts mat 
by arms and generoſity in every pat 
of the globe - and by commerce, is 
the firſt time, united with and male 
to flouriſh by war—was pleaſed 
raiſe up as a proper inſtrument u 
this memorable work, 

WILLIAM PITT. 

« The mayor, aldermen, 1 
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non council, mindful of the benefits watch ; and John Weatherby end 
which the city of London received John Layfee, for coining and coun- 
in her ample ſhare in the general terfeiting ſhillings and fixpences. 
proſperity, have erected, to the me- 25. This day Mrs. Philips, of 
mory of this eminent ſtateſman and Eriſmall, near Milton-hall, in Suf- 
werful orator, this monument in folk, was moſt inhumanly murdered 
her Guildhall, that her citizens may by ſome villains, who called her up 
never meet for the tranſaction of in the dead of the night under pre- 
their affairs, without being remind- tence of ſome dogs being among her 
ed that the means by which provi- ſheep, and when they had dragged 
lence raiſes a nation to greatneſs, her about a quarter of a mile _ 
ire the virtues infuſed into great home, knocked her on the head, and 
men; and that to withhold from then returned and robbed the houſe. 
theſe virtues, either of the living or 18. A fire broke out in the barn 
the dead, the tribute of eſteem and of farmer Child, at Lambourne in 
reneration, is to deny to themſelves Berkſhire, which communicated to 
the means of happineſs and honour. other barns and dwelling houſes, 
« This diſtinguiſhed perſon, for and conſumed property to the amount 
the ſervice rendered to king George of at leaſt gocol. Seventeen dwell- 
I. and to king George III. was ing houſes, fifteen barns full of corn, 
cieated < four ricks of wheat, two malt houſes 
EARL OF CHATHAM. with upwards of 100 quarters of 
The Britiſh nation honoured his malt, a brewhouſe, ſtorehouſes well 
memory with a public funeral, and a ſtocked with beer, outhouſes, &c. &c. 
public monument amongſt her il- were all deſtroyed before the flames 
luſtrious men in Weſtminſter abbey.” could be extinguiſhed, 

14. The following malefattors 19. Francis Gray was executed 
nere executed at Tyburn, viz. Henry at . for the murder of Mr. 
Berthand, for perſonating Mark Herd, 

Grove, and tranferring 1000. ſtock The ſame day the ſeſſions ended 
at the Bank as if he had been the at the Old Bailey, when nine con- 
real owner thereof; John Graham, victs received ſentence of death. 

| for altering a Bank note of 15. fo 20. This day Mr. Adams, Mini- 
as to make the ſame appear to be a ſter Plenipotentiary from the united 
Bank note of 50l. William Odom, ſtates of America to the ſtates gene- 
tor robbing Elizabeth Burnell and ral, after having concluded a treaty 
Martha Crowthe in the Spa-fields ; of amity and commerce between the 
William Jones, alias Filch, for ſteal- two republics, took his leave of the 
ing a deal box from the Caſtle and Preſident of their H. M. and alſo 
Falcon inn, containing a quantity of of his ſerene highneſs the Prince 
haberdaſherygoods ; Charlotte Good Stadtholder, in in a few days 
all and john Edmonds, for ſtealing in after ſet out for France, leaving 
the dwelling houſe of Mrs. Forteſcue, Mr. Dumas as American Charge 
at Tottenham, a great quantity of d' Affaires. | 
plate, linen, &c. Peter Verrier for 

4 burglary in the dwelling-houſe 
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Whitehall, Oaober 26. 
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lireet; Thomas Gladenboul, for aſ- gencral Elliott, governor of Gib- 
faulting Robert Chilton on the high- raltar, dated Cihratar, September 
Way; and robbing him of a gold 11 and 12, 1782, and received ri 

the 
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the office > 4 the right honourable 
Thomas Townſend, his majeſiy's 
principal ſecretary of ftate for the 
home department, Oclober 24. 


September 11.. 

An attempt to try the effect of a 
heavy fire from our batteries with 
carcaſſes, hot ſhot, and ſhells, upon 
the enemy*s firſt-· eſtabliſned advanced 
works and batteries, ſeemed ſo very 
practicable, that the commanding 
officer of the artillery was immedi- 
ately directed to take the lieutenant 
general's orders for that purpoſe, In 
—_— the arrangement was ve- 
ry judiciouſly made, and completely 
executed by the artillery officers. 
The firing having commenced on the 
$th inſtant, at ſeven o'clock in the 
morning, by ten o'clock their Ma- 
hon battery, conſiſting of ſix pieces 
of ordnance, and one adjoining of 
two guns, were ſet on fire, and by 
five o'clock P. M. were entirely con- 
ſumed, with gun-carriages, plat- 
forms, and magazines, bomb proof. 
Part of the communication to the 
eaſtern parallel, and the trenches 
and parapet for muſquetry in front 
of the battery, were alſo deſtroyed, 
The thirtcen gun battery, next the 
bay, was ſo much damaged, being 
on fire in ſeveral places, that the 
enemy were put to the neceſſity of 
taking down one half of it, which 
they have now begun to re-eſtabliſh. 
The ſucceſs not only much exceed- 
ed my expectations, but had the 
happieſt effects in other reſpects, as 
it provoked the enemy to open their 
new mortar batteries, and recom- 
mence a fire from their forts and 
lines, for which they ſeemed by no 
meaus prepared. The enemy's loſs 
in our ſight was very conſiderable, 
as their endeavours to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the flames laid them open to 
a very ſevere and well - directed fire, 


Notwithſtanding the great number 


LOdobetz 


of the enemy's ſhot and ſhells, we | 


ſuffered no material loſs, 

The next morning by day-breg 
the enemy opened their new fixt; 
four gun-battery upon us, with all 
their mortars, and continued to fire 
without intermiſſion from thence, 
as well as from their lines, (their 
whole artillery amounting to about 
100 pieces of cannon, and 60 mor. 
tars) ſeemingly by, way of retalia- 
tion, it being the general opinion 
their preparations were not ſuffi. 
ently compleat to begin their poy- 
erful attack, which, however formi- 
dable in appearance, I will venture 
to aſſure, that the impreſſion upon 
our works as yet is ſcarcely per- 
ceptible. 

On the ſame day the enemy's 
ſquadron, conſiſting of ſeven fail of 
the line Spaniſh, and two French, 
with a large frigate and xebeque, 
taking the advantage of a Levant 
wind, got under ſail from the Orange 
Grove, and one of them paſling very 
ſlowly within random ſhot fired ma- 
ny guns upon the South Baſtion 
and Ragged Staff, continuing bis 
cannonade until he got beyond Eu- 
ropa. The ſquadron then went to 
the eaſtward of the rock, and form- 
ed in a line, (the admiral leading) 
came before the batteries of Euro- 
pa, and under a very flow fail com- 
menced a fire from all their guns, 
until the laſt ſhip had paſſed. They 


repeated this manceuvre at tw 


o'clock the following morning, and 


again in the forenoon of the ſame 
day. Theſe ſucceſſive cannonades 
did not any ways damage the works. 
Some of the leading ſhips came pret- 
ty near the point of the firſt attack; 
but having been frequently firuck by 
our ſhot, they afterwards kept at 3 
greater diſtance. Two of the Spe- 
niſh ſhips went early in that mot 
ing to Algeziras, to repair, as we 
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imagine. All the batteries at Eu- 
ropa were manned by the Marine 
brigade, (encamped there,) with a 
\mall proportion of artilleriſts. The 
guns were extremely well laid and 


pointed; the whole under the im- 


mediate commandof brigadier Curtis. 

About five in the afternoon of the 
fame day ſixteen of the enemy's gun 
boats came over from Algeziras, 
formed in a line, and fired upon the 
carriſon. Our batteries obliged them 
to retire in leſs than half an hour, 
not without ſome of them having 
ſuffered, as there is reaſon to ſup- 

ſe, 

EL A court of common- council 
vas held at Guildhall, at which were 
preſent the lord-mayor, recorder, 
and feyen aldermen. | 

"he lord-mayor acquainted the 
cor tt, that the reaſon of his calling 
then together ſo unexpectedly was 
on account of the indiſpoſition of 
Robert Peckham, eſq. lord-mayor 
elect, and of a requifition from him 
tobe diſcharged from ſerving the ſaid 
ofice, which requeſt being read, 

A motion was made, that at the 
requeſt of Robert Peckham, eſq. 
litely elected lord-mayor of this city 
for the year enſuing, and in con- 
ideration of the reaſonable excuſes 
cred in the ſaid requeſt, this court 
wth diſcharge him from the ſaid 
ection of lord- mayor; the ſame 
vas unanimouſly reſolved in the 
ihrmative, and he was accordingly 
uſcharged. 

30, A little after two o*cl6ck in 
tie morning, a fire broke out in the 
over part of the houſe of Mr. Veal, 
paltry-cook, oppoſite the Saracen's- 
ted, Snow-hill, and the flames 
nged with ſuch rapidity, as to pro- 
ue conſequences the moſt terribly 
letting to the feelings of humanity. 

en lives -are loſt ; thoſe of Mr. 
ad Mrs, Veal, their four children, 
ud ſervant-maid. . 
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The ſame day the ſeſſion for the 
high court of admiralty was held at 
Juſtice-hall in the Old-Bailey, before 
Sir James Marriott, knt. baron Skin- 
ner, and judge Perryn, when Joſeph 
Evans was tried for being on board 
a French privateer, called the Eſ- 
carmator, under a French commiſ- 
ſion, and taking two. brigs, which 


the Fly cutter, belonging to his ma- 


jeſty retook, and the French priva- 
teer. Several witneſſes were called, 


who proved him to be on board, and 
likewiſe that he was a Britiſh born 


ſubject. The judge ſummed up the 
evidence, when the jury withdrew 
for about a quarter of an hour, and 
found him guilty. 

John Banniſter was next put to 
the bar, on a charge of piratically 
taking a brig, called the Sally, Gle- 
der, maſter, under a Dutch commiſ- 
ſion, called the Vivraton, belong- 


ing to Amſterdam, when ſeveral 


witneſſes were called, who proved 
the fact to the ſatisfaftion of the 
court, and likewiſe proved him to 
be a natural born ſubject. The pri- 
ſoner was then called to make his de- 
fence: he ſaid, that he had been 
taken by a French privateer, and 
had deſerted, and was ſo much diſ- 


treſſed that at 3 was oblig- 


ed to goon board the above privateer, 
but could not call any evidence to 
prove the ſame. The judge ſum- 
med up the evidence, and the jury 
withdrew for half an hour, and 


found him guilty, but recommended 


him to mercy. There being no 
other priſoner for trial, the ſeſſions 
were ended, when Sir James Mar- 
riott pronounced ſentence of death 
upon them immediately. 

31. This day a common-hall was 
held at Guildhall, for the election 
of a lord-mayor for the year enſuing, 
when Nathaniel Newnham, eſq. was 
declared duly elected. 1 bs 
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Admiralty Office, Nov. 7, 1782. 
Captain Henry Duncan, of his maje/ 
ty's ſhip the Victory, arrived this 
morning with diſpatches from lord 
eiſcount Howe, and alſo with dif- 
 patch-s from capt. Curtis, of the 
Brilliant, who commanded the bri- 
gade of ſeamen at Gibraltar, of 
ewhich the following are extracts: 


Extract of the triplicate of a letter 
from lord wiſcount Howe, to Mr. 
Stephens, dated on board the Victory, 
October 21, 1782, Cape Spartel 
E. N. E. 40 leagues. 


Reſerving the more particular 
account of my proceedings to be de- 
livered on my return to 2 I 
ſend the Peggy cutter now to acquaint 
you, for the information of the lords 
commiſſioners of the Admiralty, that 
after much delay by contrary winds 
and very unfavourable weather, the 
fleet arrived off of Cape St. Vincent 


on thegth inſt. 


According to the advices previ- 
ouſly obtained, I had reaſon to ex- 
| ug to find the enemy off of Cape 
t. Mary's: but by authentic intel- 
ligence | had then an opportunity to 
procure, I learnt that the combined 
fleets, conſiſting of fifty ſail of three 
and two-decked ſhips, had taken a 
ſtation, ſome time before, in Gibral- 
tar bay. 
On the morning of the 11th the 
fleet entered the Straits, and the van 
arriving off of Gibraltar bay a ſhort 
time after the cloſe of day, a very 
favourable opportunity offered for 
the ſtore ſhips to have reached their 
deſtined anchorage without moleſta- 
tion from the enemy ; but, for want 
of timely attention to the circum- 


ſtances of the navigation, pointed 


out in the inſtructions communicated 
by captain Curtis, only four of the 


the enemy's two-decked ſhips 0 
ſhore, a third loſt her foremaſt and 


driven under the works of the gu 


[Norenke, 
thirty-one, which had kept company 
with the fleet on the paſſage, effects | 
their purpoſe, 

Very tempeſtuous weather in the 
night of the 10th had put two & 


bowſprit, and a fourth had bee 


riſon and captured; two more went 
out of the bay to the eaſtward, With 
the reſt of their force they put ty 
ſea the evening of the 1 3th to inter. 
rupt the introduction of the remain- 
ing ſtore ſhips ; and having the wind 
at W. N. W. they bore down upa 
the fleet, then off Fangerolle, in o- 
der of battle. Upon fight of the 
fleet (ſtanding to the ſouthward) a 
bout nine that night, they appeared 
to haul to the wind on the larbgard 
tack. In the morning of the 14th, 
the fleet being to the ſouthward d 
the enemy fix or ſeven leagues, and 


their 
4 (0 
little 


the wind changing ſoon after to the ferent 
eaſtward, the opportunity was taken 

to pals ſuch of the ſtore-ſhips as were a mot 
then with the flect into the bay. makir 


On the night of the 18th, the 
reſt of the ſtore-ſhips, which hal nd t] 
been ordered to a ſpecial rendezrous 5 
with the Buffalo, on ſight of the ore t| 
enemy on the 13th (the Thompſon 
victualſer, that had parted company 


in the mean time, excepted) ver he re 
likewiſe anchored in Roſia bay. Th: 
troops, embarked in the ſhips of wa!, ke th 
together with a large ſupply of po 
der, being landed at the ſame time, og 1h 
and the wants of the garriſon amp) lin t 


provided for in every reſpect, I pio. 
poſed taking advantage immediateſ ch 
of the eaſterly wind, which had pie 
vailed the two or three precedn} | 
days, for returning through de Wir, | 
Straits to the weſtward. dents « 
At break of day on the 19th, the parat 
combined force of the enemy * the 
ſeen at a little diſtance to the N. wh 
7 2 


1582.) 


The fleet being at that time ſo nearly 
between Europa and Ceuta Points, 
that there was not ſpace to form in 
order of battle on either tack, I re- 
raſſed the Straits followed by the 
enemy. 3 
The wind changing next morning 
(the 2oth) to the northward, the 
combined fleets (conſiſting of forty- 
fre or forty-fix ſhips in the line) 
fill retained the advantage of the 
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Extract of a letter from lord wiſcoant 


Howe to Mr. Stephens, dated on 
board the Victory, at ſea, October 
24z 1782. ; b 

Six, DAR 1 | 
Deeming it eſſential to his majeſ- 
ty's ſervice, that the debarkation of 
the troops and ſtores at Gibraltar 
ſhould be communicated to the lords 
commiſſioners of the Admiralty as 


ſoon as poſſible, I ſent the Peggy 


wind, . cutter, the 21ſt inſt. with a general 
The Britiſh fleet being formed to report of my on in execu- 

leward to receive them, they were tion of my orders to that period. 

left, uninterruptedly, to take the A duplicate of that report went 

dütance at which they ſhould think in the Buffalo, ordered for England 

ft to engage. They began their the next day on account of the ſtate / 


cannonade at ſun-ſet on the van and 
rear, ſeeming to point their chief at- 
tick on the latter, and continued 
their fire along their whole line, at 
u conſiderable diſtance, and with 
litle effect, until ten at night. It 
vis returned occaſionally from dif- 
ferent ſhips of the fleet, as their 
nearer approach at times afforded 
amore favourable opportunity for 
making any impreſſion upon them. 


of her wounded maſts; and I encloſe 
a triplicate of the ſame by this con- 
veyance, to connect the relation of 
the different circumſtances reſpecting 
the employment of the fleet, which 
have ſince occurred. Some of the 
ſhips having ſuſtained more dam 

in their maſts and yards by the fire 
of the enemy on the 2oth than was 
firſt obſerved, the neceſſary repairs 
were not completed until the 22d, 


Y The enemy hauling their wind, But as it was moſtly calm in the 
10 and the Britiſh fleet keeping on all mean time, no advantage could have 
15 tizht with the full ſail directed be- been made of an opportunity to fol- 
he ore the commencement of their fire, low the enemy, (who, when laſt ſeen 
on be fleets are now much ſeparated; on the 21ſt, were ſtanding off to the 
ny but as I conceive the knowledge of N. N. W. by the wind on the {tar- 
et ie relief of Gibraltar may be of board tack) if the maſts had been 
de much conſequence at this time, I earlier ſecured, 
ay ke the opportunity, while it is now A liſt of the killed and wounded: 
08 moſt calm, and the ſhips are refit- will likewiſe accompany this diſ- 
me, as the damages they have ſuſtain- patch. I have only to ex reſs my 
ply din their maſts and rigging by the regret, that the little confidence the 
pro: nemy's fire, to forward this diſ- enemy ſhewed in their ſuperiority, 
tei ch without farther delay. by keeping always as near as they 
pie i could haul to the wind, prevented 
wing P.S. The Minerva naval tranſ- the full effect of the animated exer- 
the Fr, with the baggage of the regi- tions, which I am ſure would have 
rents embarked in the ſhips of war, been made by every officer and ſea- 
the parated from the fleet in the night man in the fleet under my command, 
an e ch, and was, I hear, fince if they could have cloſed with their 
. E. len by the enemy. . 8 opponents: but as 1 judged ſuch 
The 1782. | (E) 
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nearer approach could not then be 
ſeaſonably attempted, 1 made no 
change in the diſpoſition of the ſhips 
as formed at firſt to receive the 
enemy. | 

For ſimilar reaſons I do not dwell 
more particularly on the merits of 
the flag officers of the fleet on the 
ſame occaſion, being certain they 
would diſregard any commendations 
-of their eftorts againſt an enemy 
who declined giving them an oppor- 
tunity to diſcharge the duty of their 
ſtations, in repelling a more ſerious 
attack : but at the ſame time I am 
reminded of the advantages derived 
to his Majeſty's ſervice, from «the 
extenſive knowledge of the difficult 
navigation within the Straits acquir- 
ed by, and the unremitted afliduity 
of, my firſt captain, Leveſon 
Gower. 

Having had but very little wind 
from the N. E. chiefly ſince the 
21ſt, I cannot much longer, with 
prudence (under the reduced ſtate 
of the water and ſtores in many of 
the ſhips), make the purſuit of the- 
enemy's fleets, which I ſuppoſe are 


on their return to Cadiz, the firſt. 


object of my attention. 
Captain — of the Victory, 
taking his paſſage, in the Latona, 
is charged with this diſpatch; and 
as captain Curtis, who was ſent off 
to me for the laſt time on the 19th, 
with general Elliott's confidential 
ſentiments, could not be put on ſhore 
again, in conſequence of the return 
of the enemy from the eaſtward that 


morning, I have appointed him to 


command the Victory, tor the time 
being, until their lordſhips pleaſure 
is ſignified for his future conduct. 
Total of the killed and wounded from 
the fire of the combined fleets, the 
20th of Oflober, 1782. 
Wounded — 2c8 


—— 
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Officers names killed and wound, 
Goliah. Mr. Wheatly, third lie 

tenant, and Mr. Wooden, maſts, 

ſlightly wounded, | 


Ganges. Captain Fielding, wounded 


in the arm, 

Royal William. Mr Willis, ſecond 
lieutenant, loſt his right thigh, 
the third lieutenant wounded in 
leg and arm. 

Britannia. Boatſwain wounded, lo 
his leg. 

Panther, Mr. Robert Sturges, nil. 
ſhipman, killed. | 

Courageux. Mr. Auguſtus Hervey, 
mid{hipman, killed, 

Berwick. __ Lampen, founk 
lieutenant, killed. 

Cambridge. Mr. Baxter, midſhy- 
man, killed. 

Buffalo. Boatſwain and materi 
mate wounded, 

Vengeance. Secend lieutenant, Ek 
ly, wounded, * 

Hows, 

Extract Fa letter from captain Curt 
of his majgſiy s ſhip Brivtant, i 
Mr. Stephens, ſecretary of the 46 
miralty, dated Camp at Ew 
Gibraltar, September 15, 1792, 
Be pleaſed to acquaint my Lon 

Commiſſioners that the combined 

fleet of France and Spain, confilung 

of thirty- eight ſail of the line, am 

ed in this bay on the 12th inſtant 

ſix fail of the line were here bet 
At eight o'clock in the morning 


of the 1 zth, the ten battering li 


of the enemy lying at the bene 
the bay, under the command of 1 
miral Moreno, began to get ut 
ſail, in order to come againſt the gi 
riſon ; every thing was in readint 
for their reception. At ten tht: 
miral's ſhip was placed about 
thouſand yards from the King l 
tion, and commenced his fire. ! 
others were very ſhortly afterv® 


poſted to the North and South at bf 


at ſmall diſtances aſunder, and he 
their cannonade, They wm 


1782. 


fxed to the ſtations alloted them in 
a maſterly manner. Our batteries 
opened as the enemy came before 
them : the fire was very heavy on 
both fides : the red-hot ſhot were 
ſent with ſuch preciſion from the 

rriſon, that in the afternoon the 
moke was ſeen to iſſue from the up- 
per part of the Admiral, and one 
other, and men were mn to be 
uſing fire engines and pouring water 
into the holes, endeavouring to ex- 
tinzuiſh the fire. Their efforts 
roved ineffectual: by one o'clock 
in the morning the two before men- 
tioned were in flames, and ſeveral 
others actually on fire, though as 
yet not in ſo great a degree, Con- 
fuſion was now plainly obſerved a- 
mong them, and the numerous 
rockets thrown up from each of the 
ſlips, were a clear demonſtration of 
their great diſtreſs : their ſignals 
were anſwered from the enemy's 
fleet, and they immediately began 
to take away the men, it being im- 
poſſible to remove the ſhips. I 
thought this a fit opportunity to em- 
ploy my gun-boars, and I advanced 
with the whole, (twelve in number, 
each carrying a twenty-four or 
_ eighteen-pounder) and drew them up 
lo as to flank the line of the enemy's 
battering ſhips, while they were an- 
noyed extremely by an exceſſive 
heary and well directed fire from 
the garriſon. The fire from the gun- 

ats was kept up with great vigour 
and effect. The boats of the ene- 
my durſt not approach; they aban- 
Coned their ſhips, and the men left 
in them to our mercy, or to the 
fames. The day-light now _ 
ed, and two feluccas, which had not 


yet eſcaped, endeavoured to get- 


Way ; but a ſhot from a gun-boat, 


lilling five men in one of them, they 


ſubmitted, The ſcene at this time 
fore me was dreadful to a high 
&gree, numbers of men crying from 
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amidſt the flames, ſome upon pieces 
of wood in the water, others appear- 
ing in the ſhips where the fire had 
as yet made but little progreſs, all 
expreſſing by ſpeech and geſture the 
deepeſt diſtreſs, and all imploring 
aſſiſtance, formed a ſpectacle of hor- 
ror not eaſily to be deſeribed. Every 
exertion was made to relieve them; 
and | have inexpreſſible happineſs 
in informing my Lords, that the 
number ſaved amounts to thirteen 
officers, and 344 men. One officer 
and twenty-nine wounded, (ſome of 
them dreadſully) taken from among 
the ſlain in the holds, are in our 
hoſpital, and many of them in a fair 
way. The blowing up of the ſhips 
around us, as the fire got to the 
magazines, and the firing of the 
cannon of others, as the metal be- 
came heated by the flames, rendered 
this a very perilous employment; 
but we felt it as much a duty te 
make every effort to relieve our ene- 
mies from ſo ſhocking a ſituation, as 
an hour before we-did to aſſiſt in 
conquering them. The loſs of the 
enemy muſt been very conſiderable, 
Great numbers were killed on board, 
and in boats. Several launches were 
ſunk. In one of them were four- 
ſcore men, who were all drowned, 
except an officer and twelve of them, 
who were floated under our walls 
upon the wreck. It was impoſſible 
that greater exertions could have 
been made to prevent it, but there 
is every reaſon to believe that a 
great many wounded periſhed in the 
flames. All the battering ſhips were 
ſet on fire by our hot ſhot, except 
one, which we afterwards burnt. 
The Admiral left his flag flying, and 
it was conſumed with the ſhip, 
A large hole was beat in the bot- 

tom of my boat, my cockſwain was 
killed; and two of the crew were 
wounded bypieces of timber falling on 
her when one of the battering ſbips 
(E 2) blew 
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blew up. The ſame cauſe ſunk one 
-of my gun-boats, and damaged 
another, 

Two of the enemy's bomb ketches 
were brought forward, and continu- 
ed to throw ſhells into the garriſon 
during the attack of the batter- 
ing ſhips. 

A conſiderable detachment of ſea- 
men did duty as artilleriſts upon 
the batteries, and gave great ſatis- 
faction. 

The officers and men of the 
brigade of ſeamen under my com- 
mand, in whatever ſituations they 
were placed, behaved in a manner 
highly becoming them, 

I have the honor to encloſe here- 
with a liſt of the battering ſhips. 
They were of different ſizes from 
1400 to 600 tons burthren. Their 
guns, in all 212, were braſs twenty- 
{ix pounders, and entirely new. 


The enemy had collected, from 


different ports, between two and 
three hundred large boats, befides a 
vaſt number belonging to this vicini- 
ty, to be employed in carrying the 
troops, or any other ſervices con- 
nected with their operations againſt 
this fortreſs. 

The loſs in the brigade of ſeamen 
on the 13th and 14th, conſidering 
the nature of the attack, has been 
very trifling, having had only one 
killed and five wounded. — 


State of the Combined Force of the 
Enemy in the Bay of Gibraltar at 
the time of the attack of the ten bat- 
tering ſhips, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1782. 


Spaniſh ſhips of three decks 2 
Of the line - "TIO" 
French ſhips of three decks 
Of the line . 


Battering ſhips - - 


Floating battery I wat. 


Bomb ketches - 2 


Beſides frigates, xebecks, i. 
ſmaller cruizers, a great number 
of gun and mortar boats, and a mul. 


titude of other boats. 
Rocer Cvunrry, 


A Lift of the Spaniſh battering ſti 
2 14h 
Gs. in uſe, Gs. inreſerrs, * 


burnt before Gibraltar, on t 
of September, I 782, 


Paſtora, the 
Admiral Fu” + WD 
Paula, Prima 2 10 
Talla Piedra 21 10 
El Reſorio 19 10 
St. Chriſtoval 18 10 
Principe Carlos 11 4 
Paula, Secunda 9g 4 
Saint Juan 9 4 
Santa Anna 7 4 
Los Dolores 6 4 
142 70 
70 


Total of Gs. 212 

The proportion of men on board 
them was thirty-fix for each of the 
guns in uſe, excluſive of officers and 
the marines for working the ſhips. 

 Rocer CunrTis. 
Extrad of a letter from capt. Curtis, 
FA his Majeſty's ſhip Brilliant, t 
r. & 2 ſecretary of tht 

Admiralty, dated Camp at Europa, 

October 16, 1782. 

On the evening of the 8th inſtant, 
it being deemed proper to uſe al 
means to ſend home an account of 
the late events at this place, which 
had hitherto been impoſſible, the 
Governor purchaſed a ſmall veſſel, 
and ſhe was ſent off for Leghorn, d 
any other port in Italy, with ou 
dälparches. 3 | : 
On the afternoon of the 1oth, i 
blew very freſh from the du 


[November, 


151. 


The enemy made many ſignals along 
ſhore, and two frigates and a cutter 
arrived from the weſtward. To- 
wards the following morning the 

le increaſed, and guns of diſtreſs 
were beard from the combined fleets 
in the Bay. Juſt at the break of day, 
the Saint Michael, a Spaniſh ſhip 
mounting 72 guns, was diſcovered 
very near the garriſon, in a crippled 
fate, and after having two men kill- 
ed and two wounded from the fire 
of our batteries, he fell on ſhore 
near to the South Baſtion, As the 
Gay advanced, the fleet of the ene- 
my appeared to have ſuffered con- 
fierably by the gale. A ſhip of the 
live and « frigate were on ſhore near 
the Orange Grove ; a French ſhip of 
the line had loſt her fore- maſt and 
bou-ſprit. A ſhip of three decks 
and another of the line were forced 
from their anchors and ran to the 
eaſtward ; ſeveral others were driven 
far vver towards the garriſon, but 
withal to the northward, I took 
poſſeſſion of the Saint Michael as 
ſoon as poſſible, landed the priſoners, 
and carried out anchors to prevent 
her going farther on ſhore, I have 
w doubt of ſaving her. She is a 
rery fine ſhip, and was commanded 
by Don Juan Moreno, a Chef 
IVEſcadre, and had on board about 
bzo men. 

At three in the afternoon of the 
11th, the ſignals made by the enem 
indicated the approach of the Briti 


Bay ſoon after ſun- ſet. Only four 
« the convoy fetched into anchor- 
ige, the remainder were driven to 
the back of the rock, to which place 
the flect alſo repaired. 

Ertra#t of a letter from capt. Curtis 
to Mr, Stephens, ſecretary of the 
Admiralty, dated on board the Vic- 
ory at Sea, October 22, 1782. 
The admiral Lord Howe having 
matted the remaining ſhips gf 
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feet. The Latona anchored in che 


69 
the convoy into the Bay of Gibral- 
tar on the evening of the 18th, and 
landed the troops at the ſame time, 
General Elliott charged me with 
the final communications his ex- 
cellency had to make to his Lord- 
ſhip, and I embarked on board the 
Latona frigate, for the purpoſe of 
repairing to the Victory, and left 
the bay about midnight. The 
ſituation of the enemy's fleet the 
next morning, cut off my return to 
Gibraltar, and I was put on board 
this ſhip in the evening, when the 
fleet brought to, after it had gained 
the Atlantic. | 

I have great yr in acquaint. 
ins my Lords, that the Saint 
Michael, a Spaniſh man of war of 
72 guns, which was driven from 
her anchors in a gale of wind very 
early on the morning of the 11th, 
and captured under the walls of 
Gibraltar, as mentioned in my letter 
of the 16th, was got off on the 1 5th, 
and has not received the leaſt da- 
mage. She is a very fine ſhip, of 
large dimenſions ; and I am forry 
that having loſt her mizen-maſt, and 
the moſt of her ſtores being taken 
out to lighten her, it was impoſſible 
to ſend her home with the fleet. 

The enemy threw a prodigious 
number of ſhells at the Saint Mi- 
chael, while ſhe was on ſhore, with 
the intent to deſtroy her; and t 
annoyed us exceſſively ip the getting 
her off, but without any obſtruction 
to our work, or doing us any ma- 
terial damage. | | 

11. A court of general officers 
met at the Horſe-guards, in obedi- 
ence to a warrant from his Majeſty, 
to try the hon. lieutenant-general 
Murray, late governor of Minorca 
on ſeveral charges exhibited againſt 
him by lieutenant-general Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, .Kt. of the Bath, late 
deputy-governor or ſecond in com- 
mand gf the ſame iſland, 
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14. This day the Rev. John Diſ- 
ney, D. D. F. A.S. and chaplain 
to the lord biſhop of Carliſle, re- 
ſigned his church preferment, con- 
ſiting of the reftory of Panton and 
vicarage of Swinderby, both in the 
county and dioceſe of Lincoln, not 
being able (from a diſapprobation 
of certain parts of the liturgy, and 
particularly thoſe relating to the 
doctrine of the Trinity) to officiate 
any longer, according to the rules 
of the eitabliſhed church, 
Whitehall, Nowember 16. 

The letters, of which the follow- 
ing are copies and extracts, from 
the right honourable general El- 
liot, governor of Gibraltar, were 
received on Thurſday laſt at the 
office of the right honourable 
Thomas Townſhend, his Majeſty's 
principal ſecretary of ſtate for the 


home department. 


6 
Gibraltar, September 15, 1782. 
My Lord, 


The enemy having collected his 
whole force by ſea and land ; forty- 
four ſail of the line, beſides three 
inferior two-deckers,' ten battering 
ſhips, five bomb-ketches, ſeveral 
frigates and xebecques, a great num- 
ber of gun and mortar boats, a 
large floating battery, many armed 
veſſels, and near three hundred 
'boats, purpoſely conſtructed for car- 
Tying troops : | 

Their land batteries mounted 
with above one hundred pieces of 
cannon, and an equal number of 
mortars and howitzers : 

An army near forty thouſand 
men : 

On the 13th inſtant, at eight in 


the morning, all the battering ſhips, 


- commanded by Don Buenventura 
Moreno, rear-admiral, were put 
in motion, and came forward to the 
ſeveral ſtations previouſly determin- 


ward, about the height of the Old 
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ed they ſhould take up: the . 
miral being placed upon the capi 
of the King's Baſtion, the other 
ſhips extending three to the ſouth. 
ward of the flag, as far as the 
Church Battery; five to the non. 


Mole ; and one a very little to the 
weſtward of the admiral ; by a qua: 
ter before ten, they were anchored 
in line, at the diſtance of a thouſand 
to twelve hundred yards: immed- 
ately a heavy cannonade began from 
all the ſhips, ſupported by the en- 
non and mortars in the enemy! 
lines and approaches : at the ſane 
inſtant our batteries opened with 
hot and cold ſhot from the gun; 
and ſhells from the howitzers, ad 
mortars. This firing continued, 
without intermiſſion, on both ſides 
until noon, when that of the eneny 
from their ſhips ſeemed to flacken, 
although but little. About ms 
o'clock the admiral's ſhip was ob 
ſerved to ſmoke, as if on fire, and 
a few men buſy upon the roo 
ſearching for the cauſe. Our bw 
teries never diſcontinued : the ent- 
my's fire from the ſhips gradually 
decreaſed. About ſeven in the 
evening they fired from a few gum, 
and chat only at intervals. At mit 
night the admiral's ſhip was plainly 
diſcovered beginning to burn; a 
hour after it was completely i 
flames: eight more of the ſhips took 
fire in ſucceſſion. . Signals of diſtrk 
being now made, the Jauncht 
feluccas, and boats of the wbt 
fleet, began to take out the me 
from on board the burning flip 
Many ſhot were till fired from thoſ 
in which the flames had yet mad 
no conſiderable progreſs ; and t 
fire from the enemy's batteries d 
ſhore, did not in the leaſt diminih 
Brigadier Curtis, who, with his fu 
dron of gun-boats, lay ready to tl 
advantage of any favourable c 


Ae 
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o'clock, and a bout three, formed a line 
upon the enemy's flank, advancing 
and firing with great order and ex- 
pedition ; which ſo aſtoniſhed and 
liſconcerted the enemy, they fled 
precipitately with all their boats, 


officers and numbers of their men, 
including many wounded, were left 
to periſh, This unavoidably mult 
have been their wretched fate, had 
they not been dragged from amidſt 
the flames, by the perſonal intre- 
pidity of brigadier Curtis, at the 
utmoſt hazard of his own life, a 
lite invaluable to his e ſer- 
vice, For ſome time I felt the ut- 
moſt anguiſh, ſeeing his pinnace 
cloſe to one of the — ſhips at 
the inſtant ſhe blew up, and ſpread 
her wreck to a vaſt extent all round. 
The black cloud of ſmoke being diſ- 
verſed, I was again revived by the 
light of the pinnace, little appre- 
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the utmoſt danger of ſinking, ſome 
pieces of timber having fallen into, 
and pierced the boat (killing the 
coxſwain, and wounding others of 
the men), ſcarce any hope left of 
reaching the ſhore : providentially 
he was ſaved by ſtopping the hole 
with the ſeamens jackets, until 
boats arrived to their relief—One 
of our gun-boats was ſunk at the 
lame moment, 

In the courſe of the day, the re- 
maining eight ſhips ſeverally blew 
up with violent explofions ; one 
only eſcaped the effect of our fire 
wich it was thought proper to 
burn, there being no poſſibility of 
preſerving her. 

The admiral's flag remained fly- 
ing on board his ſhip, till ſhe was 
totally conſumed, BE 
| Your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to 
inform his Majeſty, that the royal 


abandoning the ſhips, in which ſome 


bending that the Brigadier was in 
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ſance, left the New Mole at two artillery," additional gunners, and 


marine brigade only could be em- 
ployed on this ſervice, which they 
executed with the deliberate coolneſs 
and preciſion of ſchool practice, but 
their exertion was infinitely ſupe- 
rior. The fire was inceſſant, and 
the batteries abundantly ſupplied 
with ammunition ; every ſoldier in 
the garriſon, not on duty, eagerly 
— * to ſhare in the honourable 
labours of the day. The enemy's 
daring attempt by ſea was effectuall 
defeated by the conſtant and well 
ſupported fire from our batteries; 
but the well - timed, judicious, and 
ſpirited attack made by brigadier 
Curtis, rendered this ſucceſs a com- 
plete victory, 

The enemy's loſs, killed, burnt, 
drowned, and wounded, muſt have 
been great indeed. + | 

I encloſe a liſt of the ſhips de- 
ſtroyed : and of priſoners taken, all 
by brigadier Curtis, except one 
Spaniſh officer, with eleven French 
ſoldiers, who, out of fourſcore, eſ- 
caped on the wreck of their boat. 
Two large launches from the fleet 
were taken, with the officers and 
men belonging to them. The ſincere 
gratitude all the priſoners of war 
expreſſed for their deliverance from 
the various horrors that ſurrounded 
them, afforded the higheſt ſatisfac- 


tion to humanity « 8 
I am happy to ſay, my Hor, | 


that notwithſtanding the 'enem 


violent efforts, our loſs has not been 
great in number; yet ſuch N 
individuals muſt ever be regretted. | 

Captain Reeves, of the Royal 
Artillery, was the only officer killed, 
and is much to be lamented, for his 
knowledge and conſtant unwearied 
attention to every duty. Our wound- 
ed officers will all do well; and we 
are hopeful not to loſe many of the 


ſoldiers, | 
(£4) The 
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The Duke de Crillon, a general 
of che higheſt reputation, 
the chief command of the allie 
forces, Princes of Royal blood of 
France, dignified characters of Eu- 
rope, firſt nobility of Spain, and 
great military officers, being preſent 
with the beſieging army, an amaz- 
ing concourſe of ſpectators, that fill- 
ed the camp, and covered the adja- 
cent hills on this occaſion, induce us 
to believe, the combined powers 
had formed the moſt ſanguine ex- 

ectations of ſucceſs from their 
— ſhips, deemed perfect 
in deſign, completed by dint of 
prodigious labour, and unlimited 
profuſion of expence, and, by com- 
mon report, pronounced invincible. 


Jam, my Lord, with reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
| G. A. EL1IOTT» 
To the Earl of Shelburne, &c, 


(COP V.) 
Gibraltar, Sept. 28, 1782, 

My Lord, 

The public diſpatches will be 
delivered by captain Vallotton, m 
firſt aide-du-camp, who is ſuffici- 
ently well informed to anſwer any 
farther particulars your Lordſhip 
may wiſh to have minutely ex- 

lained, 

Capt: Vallotton is an active, in- 
telligent, and zealous officer : If his 
Majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to be- 
ſtow any mark of favour upon him, 
Jam ſure he will never prove un- 
deſcrving. 


I am, my Lord, with reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant. 
G. A. ELiorr. 


[Novembcy, 


The Earl of Shelburne, Ec. li 

(EXTRACT, ce 
Gibraltar, OA. 2, 178. 

The night of the zoth ult, be⸗ nit 


tween ten and twelve, the enemy's 
mortar boats threw a number of 
— for the town, encampments, 


and hoſpital ; at the ſame ting 
the land-batteries increafed the 
quantity of their fire; but no injury eat 
was done to our works, ſtores, o. thi 
magazines. | 
Extra of the returns of killed and 10 
we in the ſeversl corps at ri 
ibraltar, from the gth of Auzif . 
3 the 17th of October, 1782, in- 3 
clufive. f 
6 x] drummer, 68 rank * 
and file, killed. vo 
2 Majors, 2 captains, 2 in- T 


lieutenants (one ſince dead), 6 lieu- 
tenants (one ſince dead), 2oferjeants, 
2 drummers, 366 rank and file, 
wounded, | 
Names of officers wounded. 
58th Regiment. lieutenant Whit 
ham, 
72d Regiment. major Horsfall, 
73d Regiment. captain M'Kevhe, 
lieutenant Wharton, lieutenant Ken: 
net M'Kenſie. 


Artillery. Major Lewis, captain Fro 
Grove, captain-lieutenant Seward, the 
lieutenant Boag, lieutenant Godfrey, 20 

Wounded and ſince dead. * 

Artillery. Capt. lieutenant Reeres, cb. 
Lieutenant Grumly. * 

(Signed) G. A. ELIorr, * 
Extract of a letter from Lord Viſ- ſh1 

count Howe, admiral of the blu, ob 


c. to Mr. Stephens, dated on board 
the Victory, off St. Helen's, the 14th 


of November, 1782. har 
In addition to the contents of my vit 
laſt letter of the 24th, I am to in Ro 


form you, that as ſoon as the mat 

of the ſhips, damaged by the enc- 

my's fire, were properly ſecured, the 

firſt opportunity was taken Oo afte 
| 4 5 


** 
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light breeze from the N. E. ſuc- 
ceeding the calm which intervened) 
to ſtand to the northward the 22d at 
nickt, under all the ſail poſſible, 
with requiſite care for keeping the 
feet, duly connected, to get up 
again with the enemy. 

The wind continuing in the ſame 
quarter till the 25th, and more 
eatterly the three following days, 
the ſame preſſed ſail was carried as 
before ; but as the enemy, who had 
perſiſted to avoid a renewal of the 
action of the 21ſt, could not (as 
the wind ſince remained) be ſorced 
thereto, except by working in with 
the Barbary ſhore for an uncertain 
time, which the ſtate of the ſhips in 
many reſpects did not admit, I 
brought the fleet to, on the 28th, to 
orepate the detachments directed by 
ny inſtructions at that period. 

n the ſame Gazette are diſpatches 
from Lord Pigot at New York, 
dated Oct. 9, They contain a liſt 
of prizes, in number 15, with cap- 
tain Elphingſton's account of the 
taking the Aigle, ſaid to be the 
fineſt frigate ever fitted out from 
France. She had treaſure on beard 
to a very conſiderable amount, and 
ome officers of the firſt rank for the 
French army, who, together with 
the greateſt part of the treaſure, 
got ſafe on ſhore, The Aigle 
was purſued through an unknown 
channel at the mouth of the Dela- 
ware, till ſhe ſtuck faſt, and could 
dot be reached but by ſome ſmall 
ſps, which being properly placed 
obliged her to ſurrender. [4 

21. This day a veſſel with the 
diving-bell came into Portſmouth 
harbour, having fiſhed up 16 guns, 


Royal George, 


22. A court of proprietors was 
held at the India Houſe, when Sir 
Henry Fletcher took the chair, and 
iter the minutes of the laſt general 
wut were read, he informed the 


o enn Ren 


vith cordage, &c. belonging to the 


Of the old Council. 
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proprietors, that the directors had 
finally agreed to reſeind the order 
for the recall of governor Haſtings; 
but that, upon acquainting his Ma- 
jeſty's miniſters with the determina- 
tion of the court, agreeable to act of 
parliament, government had ex- 
preſſed their diſapprobation of the 
ſame ; and his Majeſty, intending 
to bring the buſineſs before parlia- 
ment, had commanded, that no ſuch. 
diſpatches, as were directed by the 
proprietory court, ſhould be ſent 
to the general governor of Ben- 
gal. This intimation occaſioned 
much converſation, Governor John- 
ſtone ſaid, he had long ſince ſeen a 
ſettled deſign ſomewhere to nibble 
away the charter rights of the com- 
pany, He therefore propoſed, that 
a committee of nine proprietors 


| ſhould be appointed to watch over 
"the buſineſs of the Eaſt India Com- 


pany, as it may be agitated in parlia- 
ment, to ſhew government that they 
would by no means permit encroach- 
ments on their rights without a legal 
reſiſtance. Nine proprietors were 
accordingly appointed to meet for 
that purpoſe. 

23. A committe of fix aldermen 
and twelve commoners, deputed by 
the court of aldermen and common 
council, to entertain Lord Rodney, 
waited on his lordſhip at his houſe 
in Hertford-ſtreet, when Sir Wat- 
kin Lewes, as chairman, preſented 
him the thanks of the court, His 
lordſhip afterwards dined with 1 | 
committee at the London tavern. In 
the evening, many houſes in the 
city were illuminated. | 4 

30. This being St. Andrew's day, 
the Royal Society held their anni- 
verſary meeting in Somerſet Place, 


| in the Strand, when the following 


gentlemen were elected for the 
Council. 


Of the newCouneil, 
Sir Joſ. Banks, Bt. | Iſaac Hawk. Browne, 
Peter Holford, Eft 


» | Eſq, 
EdwardHooper, Ei Sir Wm. Chambers 
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N. Maſkelyne, D. D. 
P. Hen. Mat), M. A. 
Lord Mulgrave. 
Joſeph Planta, Eſq. 
Sir W. Muſgrave, Bt. 
R. Saunders, M. D. 
W. Watſon, M. D. | Philip Stephens, Eſq. 
Sam. Wegg, Eſq. JSir Noah Thomas. 
And the officers were, Sir Joſeph 
Banks, Bt, Preſident ; Paul Henry 
Maty, M. A. ſecretary ; Joſeph 
Planta, Eſq. ſecretary ; Sam. Wegg, 
Eſq. treaſurer. 


Whitehall, Now. 30, 1782. 
Copy of a letter from Archibald (amp- 
bell, E. governor of Jamaica, 
dated Cdt. 10, 1782; received 
at the office of the right ba 

Thomas Townſhend, his Majeſty's 

principal ſecretary of flate for the 

home department, Nov. 29. 

Jamaica, October 29, 1782. 
My Lord, 

I have the pleaſure to inform 
'our lordſhip, that the plan which 
I projected for defeating the Spa- 
niards in their attack upon the Bri- 
tiſh ſettlers and Muſquito Indians at 
Cape Gracias a Dios, has ſucceeded 
equal to my moſt ſanguine expec- 
tations, 

Captain John Campbell, of the 
Wanks River diſtrict, who had col- 
lefted 150 able negroes for the pur- 
poſe of harraſſing the Spaniſh gar- 
riſon ſtationed at Black River, con- 
tinued with unremitting aſſiduity, 
from the 14th of July, to annoy the 
enemy, and narrow the limits of 
their poſts to the ealtward, till by a 
Judicious movement of his whole 
corps to the weſtward, he paſſed 
their centinels unnoticed, got cloſe 
on the night of the 23d of Auguſt, 
to Cape River Fort (lately , 
Dalling) and, by a very gallant aſ- 
ſault, carried it with the loſs of two 
men only. Sixty-five Spaniards were 
killed on the ſpot, nine taken priſon- 
ers moſtly wounded, and about for- 


Earl of Dartmouth. 
Rt. Hon. W. Ellis. 
ohn Frere, Eſq. 
r. W. Harriſon. 
Joſeph Hoare, D. D. 
Cyril Jackſon, D. D. 
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ty eſcaped by flight. Three feld 
pieces braſs, three field pieces iron 
one cohorn, and one garriſon piece, 
with a quantity of ammunition, and 
one ſtand of colours, fell into the 
hands of the affailants who deſtroy. 
ed the works, and retreated to their 
former ground, 

This ſucceſs, together with re. 
peated ſkirmiſhes, in which the ede. 
my met with confiderable loſs, con- 


tributed to render the Spaniards t 


Black River an eaſy conqueſt to the 
force then in motion againſt them. 
On the 28th of Auguſt the little 
army formed at Cape Gracias 2 
Dios, conſiſting of eighty American 
rangers under major Campbell, fire 
hundred ſhoremen, free people <> 
colour, and negroes,' and fix hun- 
dred Muſquito Indians, under their 


_ reſpective chiefs, who had elected for 


their leader lieutenant-colonel Def 
pard (captain in the 79th regiment) 
reached the mouth of Plaintain 
River, about ſeven leagues to the 
eaſt-ward of the enemy. 

On the zoth the troops arrived at 
Black River Bluff, oppoſite to the 
eaſtern Block-houſe, when the ene 
my diſpatched a flag to enquire who 
_— were and what they wanted, 
A ſummons to ſurrender the Spaniſh 
poſts, and artillery, to his Britan- 
nick Majeſty's forces, was ſent to 
the mandant in reply; and, a. 
ter ſome altercation, the garriſon, 
conſiſting, of twenty-ſeven officers, 
and ſeven hundred and fifteen 
rank and file, chiefly of the reg. 
ment of Guatimala, thought fit t0 

down their arms as priſoners 


7 
of war, ſtipulating to be condudtel 


to Omoa in the moſt convenient ai 
expeditious manner. With this de. 
tachment were taken 1 ſtand of co- 
lours, 2 twelve pounders, 7 
pounders, 11 four pounders iron, 
4 four pounders braſs, 1 eight-inch 
howitzer, and 1c90 firelocks, which 
| togeibe⸗ 
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together with the artillery in Fort 
Dalling, amount to 31 pieces of can- 
non, cohorn, 1 howitzer, 10co 
firelocks, a quantity of ammunition, 
and 2 ſtand of colours. | 

[ have likewiſe the pleaſure to in- 
form your lordſhip, that the day 
after the Spaniſh troops laid down 
their arms at Black River, a polacre 
of 16 guns, loaded with proviſions 
for the Spaniſh garriſon at that poſt, 
was taken by one of captain Parry's 
ſquadron. This polacre had alſo 
ſome money on board, and 100 ſol- 
diers as a reinforcement for Truxillo. 
The buſineſs of the ſhore being 
over, [ have directed Odell's Rangers 
to return immediately to Jamaica ; 
and I can aſſure your lordſhip, that 
the Britiſh ſettlers, and friendly In- 
dians on that coaſt, have for this 
ſeaſon, a fair proſpect of enjoying 
their plantations in tranquilhty ; 
while the Spaniards, who have been 
at an immenſe expence and fatigue, 
have loſt the fruits of their coſtiy 
and laborious exertions. 
Captain Thomas of his Majeſty's 
ſhip Reſource, who can inform your 
lordſhip of the ſtate of matters in 
this quarter, will have the honour 
of preſenting to you the Spaniſh 
colours taken at Cape River Fort, 
and the works of Black River, which 
1 may be laid at his Majeſty's 
cet. 
1 have the honour to be, 
with great reſpect, 
My Lord, &c. 

ARCH CAMPBELL. 
To the Earl of Shelburne. 
Ec, Se. &c, | 
Adniralty-Office, Nov. 30, 1782+ 
Lieutenant Alexander Allen (com- 
mander of his Majeſty's arm- 
ed tranſport the Royal Charlotte) 
arrived at this office yeſterday 
with diſpatches from Vice-Ad- 
mira! Sir Edward Hughes, Knight 
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OCCURRENCES. 


Extradt of a letter from Sir Edward 


| ſelves, and the other ſlips in the 


75 
of the Bath, and commander in 
chief of his Majeſty's ſhips in the 

Eaſt-Indies, of which the follow- 
ing are extracts. 


Hughes to Mr. Stephens, dated on 
board his Majeſly"s ſhip Superbe, 
at ſea, april 4, 1782. 

1 failed on the z iſt of Janua 
from Trincamale for Madras Road, 
in order to get a ſupply of proviſions 
and ſtores, of both which the ſhips 
were then in want. | 

On the 8th of February I an- 
chored in Madras Road, and the 
ſame day received advice from Lord 
Macartney, the governor of that 
place, that a French ſquadron, con- 
fiſting of thirty ſail of ſbips and veſ- 
ſels, was at anchor about twenty 
leagues to the northward of that 
port. In the afternoon of the gth, 
captain Aims, in his Majeſty's ſhip 
Monmouth, with the Hero, Iſis, 
and the armed tranſport Manilla, 
joined me in the Road. I continu- 
ed to uſe all poſſible diligence in 
getting the neceſſary ſtores and pro- 
viſions on board the ſeveral ſhips un- 
til the ith of February, when the 
enemy's ſquadron, conliſting of 12 
fail of line of battle ſhips, 6 trigates, 
8 large tranſports, and 6 captured 
veſſels, came in ſight to the north- 
ward, ſtanding for Madras Road, 
and about noon, the ſame day, an- 
chored about four miles without the 
Road.— In the mean time I placed 
his Majeſty's ſhips in the moſt ad- 
vantageous manner to defend them- 


Road with ſprings on: their cables, 
that they might bring their broad- 
ſides to bear more effectually on the 
enemy, ſhould they attempt an 
attack. | 
At four in the afternoon the ene- 
my weighed and ſtood to the ſouth- 
ward, when | immediately made the 
ſignal to weigh, and ſtood after them, | 
having 
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having received on board a detach- 
ment of zoo officers and men of his 
Majeſty's 98th regiment, who were 
diſtributed to the ſhips of the 
ſquadron thatwere the worſtmanned. 
1 ſtood with the ſquadron, as per 
margin *, to the ſouthward all that 


night under an eaſy fail, and in the 


morning at day-light, found the 
enemy's ſhips had ſeparated in the 
night ; their twelve line of battle 
ſhips, and a frigate bearing eaſt of 
me, diſtant about four leagues, and 
fixteen fail of their frigates and 
granſports bearing ſouth-weſt diſtent 
about three leagues, and ſteering 
a direct courſe for Pondicherry : on 
which I inſtantly made the ſignal for 
a general chace to the ſouth-weſt 
in order, if poſſible, to come up 
with and take their tranſports, 
well knowing the enemy's line of 
battle ſhips would follow to protect 
them all in their power. In the 
courſe of the chace our copper- 
bottomed ſhips came up with and 
captured fix {ail of ſhips and veſſels; 
five of which were Engltth taken by 
the enemy, when to the northward 
of Madras, out of which I ordered 
the Frenchmen to be taken, and the 
veſſels to proceed with their own 
crews to Negapatam ; the fixth was 
the Lauriſton, a tranſport, having 
on board many French officers, 300 
men of the regiment of Lauſanne, 
and laden with guns, ſhot, powder, 
and other military ſtores : this ſhip, 
ſo valuable to us, and of ſo much con- 
ſequence to the — was taken by 
captain Lumley, of his Majeſty's 

So ſoon as the enemy's ſquadron 
diſcovered my intention to chaſe 
their tranſports, they put betore the 
ſhip Iſis. ; i 


® Superbe, Exeter, Monarca, Hero, 
Worceſter, Burford, Monmonth, Eagle, 
1fis, Seahorſe, Combuſtion. ; 


my's 


wind, and made all the ſail 
could after me; and, by three o'clock 
in the afternoon four of their bel 
ſailing line of battle ſhips were 
within two or three miles of our 
ſternmoſt ſhips, and the ſhips in 
chace were very much ſpread bythe 
enemy's ſhips they were chacing, 
ſteering different courſes, ſometothe 
8. E. others to the ſouth, and ſe- 
veral to the S. W. I therefore judg- 
ed it neceſſary to make the ſignal 
tor the chacing ſhips to join me, 
which they all 27d about ſeven 
o'clock in the evening, and! con- 
tinued ſtanding to the S. E. under 
an _ ſail all that night, the enc- 

quadron in fight, and making 
many ſignals. * 

At day-light in the morning of 
the 17th, the body of the enemy's 
ſquadron bore N. by E. of ours, 
diſtant about three leagues, the wea- 
ther very hazy, with light winds and 
frequent ſqualls of ſhort duration, 
from the N. N, E. the enemy croud- 
ing all the ſail they could towards 
our ſquadron. 

At fix in the morning I made the 
ſignal for our ſquadron to form the 
line of battle a-hcad ; at 25 minutes 
paſt eight, our line ahead being 
formed with great difficulty, from 
the want of wind and frequent in- 
tervals of calms, I made the ſignal 
for the leading ſhip to make the 
{ame ſail as the Admiral, and made 
ſail for me in the line a-head, in- 
tending to weather the enemy, that 
might engage them cloſely, At ten 
the enemy's ſquadron having the 
advantage of the ſqualls from the 
N. N. E. (which always reached 


them firſt, and in conſequence con- 


tinued longeſt with them) neared vs 
very faſt, and I made the fignal for 
our line to alter the courſe two 
points too leeward, the enemy then 
neering down on the rear of our line, 


in an irregular double line a 2 * 
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At half paſt noon I made the fignal 


{or our ſquadron to form the line of 
hattle a-breaſt, in order to draw the 
rear of our line cloſer to the center, 
and prevent the enemy from break- 
ing in on it, and attacking it when 
ſeparated. At three in the after- 
no0n, the enemy ſtill puſhing on 
to our rear in a double line a- breaſt, 
Iagain altered my courſe in the line, 
in order to draw our rear ſhips ſtill 
cloſer to the center; and, at 40 mi- 
nutes after three, finding it impoſ- 
fible to avoid the enemy's attack, 
under all the diſadvantages of little 
or no wind to work our ſhips, and 
of being to leeward of them, I made 
the fignal for our ſquadron to form 
at once into the line of battle a-head. 
At four the Exeter (which was the 
fernmoſt ſhip in our rear when 
formed in line of battle a-head on 
tne larboard tack) not being quite 
cloſed to her ſecond a-head, three 
of the enemy's ſhips in the firſt line 
bore right down upon her, whilſt 
four mere of their ſecond line, head- 
ed by the Hero, in which ſhip monſ. 
dufrein had his flag, hauled along 
the outſide of the firſt line towards 
our center, At five minutes paſt 
tour the enemy's three ſhips began 
their fire on the Exeter, which was 
returned by her and her ſecond a- 
head, At ten minutes paſt four I 
made the ſignal for battle, and at 
twelve minutes paſt, the action be- 
came general from our rear to the 
center, the commanding ſhip of the 
enemy, with the others of their 
ſecond line, leading down to our 
center, vet never at any time ad- 
dancing farther than oppoſite to the 
duperbe, our center ſhip, with little 
or no wind, and ſome heavy rain 
during the engagement. k 
Under theſe circumſtances the 
enemy brought eight of their beſt 
lips to the attack of five of ours, 
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as the van of our line, conſiſting of 


the Monmouth, Eagle, Burford, 
and Worceſter, could not be brought 
into action without tacking on the 
enemy ; and although the fignal for 
that purpoſe was at the maſt-head 
ready for hoiſting, there was-neither 
wind ſufficient to enable them to 
tack, nor for the five ſhips of our 
center and rear, then engaged with 
the enemy, hard preſſed, and much 
diſabled in their maſts, yards, ſails, 
and rigging, to follow them with⸗ 
out an almoſt certainty of ſeparating 
our van from our rear. 

At fix in the afternoon, a ſquall 
of wind from the S. E. took our 
ſhips and paid them round head on 
the enemy to the north- eaſtward, 
when the engagement was renewed 
by our five ſhips, with great ſpirit 
and alacrity, from our ſtarboard 
guns; and at twenty-five minutes. 
paſt fix, juſt before dark, the ene- 
my's ſhips engaged with ours, hav- 
ing viſibly uftered ſeverely, the 
whole of them hauled their wind 
and ſtood to their N. E. 

At this time the Superbe had loſt 
her main-yard, ſhot into two pieces 
in the ſlings, had five feet water 
in her hold, and continued for ſome 
time to gain on all her pumps, until 
ſeveral of the largeſt ſhot-holes under 
water were plugged up, and neither 
brace nor bowline left entire; and 
the Exeter, almoſt reduced to the 
ſtate of a wreck, had made a ſignal 
of diſtreſs. The other three ſhi 
in our rear, the Monarca, Ifis, an 
Hero, had ſuffered leſs, as the ene- 
my's fire appeared plainly to be di- 
rected principally againſt the Superbe 
and Exeter. DES. | 

It is with particular pleaſure FT 
have to acquaint their lordſhips_that 
the officers and men of the five ſhips, 
engaged againſt ſo ſuperior a force 
of the enemy, behaved through the 

whole 


6 entern 


whole action with the greateſt ſtea- 
dineſs and bravery. 
After the action I ſtood to the 
ſouthward under little ſail all night; 
and in the morning, at day-light, 
found the Superbe's mainmaſt, fore- 
maſt, and bowſprit fo much wound- 
ed, as to render it exceeding dan- 
erous to carry fail on them ; the 
3383 maſts were alſo much da- 
maged, and the ſhot-holes, in all 
the, ſhips that had been engaged, 
ſo far under water, as to render it 
impoſſible to ſtop them, but by giv- 
ing the ſhips deep heels in ſmooth 
water; all which, and the wind 
continuing to blow from the north- 
ward, determined me to proceed to 
Trincamale, as the only proper place 
to refit the diſabled ſhips, = ac - 
cordingly arrived there on the 24th ; 
and having done, with the utmoſt 
expedition, what repairs were ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to put the diſabled 
ſhips into a condition for ſervice, I 


failed from that place with the ſqua- 


dron on the 4th of laſt month. On 
the 12th I arrived at Madras with 
the ſquadron, having ſeen ag 
of the enemy's ſquadron on my paſ- 
fage from Trincamale to that place, 
The accompanying incloſure con- 
tains an exact liſt of their ſquadron, 
and the number of troops embarked 
on it at the Mauritius. The ſqua- 
dron was commanded by M. D'Orve 
when it left the iſlands ; but he dy- 
Ing a few days after its arrival on 
this coaſt, the command devolved 


on monſ. Suffrein, On their paſ- 


ſage from the iſlands to this coaſt 
they fell in with his majeſty's ſhip 
the Hannibal, captain Chriſtie, off 
the welt coaſt of Sumatra, and took 
her: this ſhip raiſed the number of 
their line of battle ſhips to twelve, 
againſt nine under my command; 


had ſhe joined me, our diſparity 


 [Norenke, 
both in number and force would ny 
have been ſo great, 

I am much concerned to infor 
their lordſhips, that his majeſty's 
floop the Chaſer, commanded by 
captain Parr, was captured by the 
enemy's * the Bellota, in her 
way to Madras Road, from a cruize 
on the northern part of this coaſt, 


April 4, 1782. 
A lift of the names, force, and cm. 
manders of the French ſquadru 
now on the Coromandel coaft, aul 
of the land forces embarked on then 
and tranſports at the Mauritius, il, 
71% of December laſt, and wy 
landed to join Hyder Ally. 


Ships Guns. Commanders. Mew 
of the line. 

d M. Du Suffrein, 
L'Hero 74} Chef D Elend, Je 
L. Orient 74 Capt. Du Pallaire 61; 
L'Annibal 74 - Tromelin 6:; 
Le Brilliant 64 St. Felix «5 
L' Ajax 64 Bouvet ib 
La Sevore 64 Sultier 516 
Le Sphynx 64 Duchaleau 516 
L' Arteſien 64 L' Alandrois 516 
Le Vengeur 64 Forbin g16 
La Flamand 50 


DeQueberville 43? 
Eng. Hanibal 30 a 
Frigates. | 
LaPurvoycuſe 4oCapt.Du Galle 4 


La Fine 40 Perier de Salvert a 
La Bellona 36 Bovard ift Officer 253 
La Subtile 22 De Reaulieu 24 
La Silphide 18 | 29 
La Dilligente 33 700 
Flutes and Tranſports. 


Lauriſton, Bon Amis, Maureps, 
Briſon, Deux Amis, Fille Unique 
St. Anne, Duc de Tuſcany. 


Land Forces. 


Regiment D' Auſtraſie 659 Met 
De L'Ifle de France 800 
De Legion du Lauſane 455 
Volontiers de Bourbon 139 
De Regiment D' Artillerie 209 
Caffres of the Iſlands 1157 
Sepoys | 47 
— 
1457 


1222 


„ 


Abftra# of the killed and wounded on ſquadron was to the ſouthward, not 


board his majeſty s. ſhips, to return to Madras to land the 

Ships Killed, Wounded. Total, fick and ſcorbutic of theſe two ſhips, 

. 11 25 36 but to proceed directly for Trinca- 

Exeter 10 45 55 male, and there to land the rein- 

. 1 5 6 forcement and military ſtores, as 

bg 9 17 26 well as the ſick of the Sultan and 

Lis f 1 3 4 Magnanime, without either ſeeking 
g — — _— vor ſhunning the enemy. N 

8 127 In purſuance of this reſolution I 

— — — ſtood with the ſquadron to the ſouth- 


ward, and on the 6th of April fell 
in with a French ſhip, laſt from 
Mauritius, having on board dif. 
patches from France for their com- 
manders in chief by ſea and land : 
this ſhip was chaſed on ſhore. and 
burnt near Tranquebar, the officers 
and meneſcaping with the diſpatches, 


Extract of a letter from Sir Edward. On the 8th, about ROOM, I came 
1. Mr. 133 dated on un — 2 of c the 411. 8 3 
N Majeſty's ſhip Superbe iz conhiting © 18 fail, int 3 


Trincamale Bay, May 10, 1782. 2238 1 — by ; _— 


| had the pleaſure to addreſs you and 1ith, the enemy ſtill in fight, 
by letter on the 4th of laſt month, On the x 1th, having made the coaſt 
and have now that of communicat- of Ceylon, about 15 leagues to 
ing to you, for their Lordſhips far- windward of Trincamale, I bore 
ther information, an account of the away for that place. On the 12th, 
tranſactions of his majeſty's [qua- at day. light, the poſition of the ene- 
dron as per margin“, and of the my's ſquadron being altered by my 
enemy's, to this time. bearing away, ſo as to give them the 
In my laſt I mentioned the june - ind of ours, I diſcovered them 
von of his majeſty's ſhups Sultan and crouding all the fail they could ſet 
Magnanime with the ſquadron on after us; and their copper-bottom- 
the zoth of March; both ſhips were ed ſhips coming faſt up with the ſhips 
then very fickly, and much reduced jn our rear, I therefore determined 
by the ſcurvy ; but as I had on to engage them. bo [2:77 
board the 2 a reinforcement At nine in the forenoon I made 
at troops for this garriſon, and a the ſignal for the ſhips in our ſqua- 
quantity of military ſtores, 1 judg- dron to form the line of battle a. 
ed it moſt for the public ſervice, head on the ſtarboard tack, at two © 
elpectally as I knew the enemy's cables length diflance from each 
1 other, the enemy then bearing N. 
7 by E. diſtant about fix miles, and 
* Superbe, Sultan, Hero, Monarca, the wind at N. by E. they continu- 
Burford, . Exeter, Magnanime, Mon- ed manceuvring their ſhips, and 


mouth, Worceſter, Eagle, Iſis, Seahorſe 1 ir ſitions in their 
Conbuſtion fireſhip. N n line, 


Among whom were the undermen- 

tioned officers, viz. 

Superbe. Capt. Steevens, wound- 
ed, (ſince dead), lieuts. Hughes 
and Newcombe, wounded, - 

Exeter. Captain Reynolds, killed; 
leut, Charles Jones, wounded, 
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nne, till fifteen minutes paſt noon, 


when they bore away to engage us; 
five ſail of theirvan ſtretching along 
to engage the ſhips of our van, and 
the other ſeven {ail ſteering directly 
on our center ſhips, the Superbe, the 
Monmouth her ſecond a-head, and 
the Monarca her ſecond a- ſtern. At 


half paſt one the engagement began 


in the van of both ſquadrons ; three 
minutes after I made the fignal for 
battle. The French admiral in the 


Hero, and his ſecond a- ſtern the 


L' Orient, bore down on the Superbe 
within piſtol ſhot, The Hero con- 
tinued her pofition, giving and re- 
ceiving a ſevere fire for nine minutes, 
and then ſtood on, greatly damaged, 
to attack the Monmouth, at that 
time engaged with another of the 
enemy's ſhips, making room for the 
ſhips in his rear to come up to the 
attack of our center, where the en- 
gagement was hotreſt, At three the 
Monmouth had her mizen-mait ſhot 
away, and, in a few minutes after, 
her main-maſt, and bore out of the 
line to leeward. At forty minutes 
paſt three the wind unexpectedly 
continuing far northerly without 
any ſea breeze, and being careful 
not to entangle our ſhips. with the 
more, I made the ſignal for the 
ſquadron to wear, and haul their 
wind in a line of battle a-head on 
the larboard tack, ſtill engaging the 
enemy. At forty minutes paſt five, 
being in fifteen fathom water, and 
apprehenſive leſt the Monmouth 
might, in her diſabled ſtate, drift 
too near the ſhore, I made the ſignal 
for the ſquadron to prepare to an- 
chor. At forty minutes paſt ſix the 
enemy's ſquadron drew off in great 
diſorder to the eaſtward, and the 


engagement ceaſed, their admiral 


having ſhifted his flag from the 
Hero to theFrench Hannibal, on ac- 
count of the Hero's diſabled ſtate; 
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and ſoon after I anchored with tl 
ſquadron, the Superbe cloſe to the 
Monmouth, in order to repair aw 
damages, which, on board the Sw 
perbe and Monmouth, were yell 
great in the hulls, maſts, fails 
rigging 3 and almoſt all the ſhi 
had ſuffered conſiderably in M 
maſts, ſails, and rigging. 3 

Much about this time the French 
frigate La Fine, being ordered, 
ſuppoſe, to tow and aſſiſt their dif 
abled ſhip the Hero, fell on b 
his majeſty's ſhip Iſis, and had ai 
tually ſtruck his colours to hertz 
but taking advantage of the dare 
of the night, and the ſtate the Iu 
was in, juſt come out of action, wal 
which ſhe had a number of may 
killed and wounded, and other 
il manned, the frigate got clear off 
the Iſis, and eſcaped... . - 

An account of the number of ol 
cers and men killed and wounded 4 : 


board the ſeveral ſhips of the iy 
dron, is herewith encloſed. 4 
On the morning of the 13th, 
day-light, I found the — 
ſquadron had anchored about 

miles without us, in much diloraes 
and apparent diſtreſs, but they may 
loſt no lower maſts : both ſquadwany 
were buſily-employed in repan 
damages, 3 into order foꝝ 
fence, the enemy ſeeming to 12 | 
y- 


hend an attack from us, and 

ſelf uncertain if they would n 
new the engagement, in orderly 

get hold of the Monmouth, In t 
ſituations both ſquadrons continued 
at anchor till the 19th in the mol 
ing, when the enemy's got und 
ſail wich the land-wind, and an 
out to ſea cloſe-hauled, and at noon 
tacked with the ſea breeze, and ſtool I 
in for the body of our ſquadron, = 
if with intent to attack; but A 


coming within two miles of us, find 


ing us prepared to receive then 


4 
1 
. 
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they again tacked and ſtood to the 
ned by the wind; and I have 


not ſince been able to learn certain- 


where they are gone, — 
refitted the Monmouth in the be 

manner our fituation would admit, 
with-jury, main, and mizen maſts, I 
failed with his majeſty's ſquadron 
for this place on the 22d, and an- 
chored here on the evening of the 
fame day, immediately _— the 
reinforcement and military ſtores 
deſtined for the garriſon, and the 
fick and wounded, 1 

In this ſituation of the ſquadron 
and its men, I thought it beſt for his 
majeſty's ſervice to remain at an- 
chor here, and to ſet about the re- 
pairs of the hulls, maſts, and rigging 
of the ſeveral ſhips; whilſt the fick 
enjoy every benefit of freſh meat, 

vegetables, and wine, on ſhore, for 
their recovery. 

[ have the ſatis faction to inform 
their lordſhips, that I ſhall be able 
to remaſt the Monmouth by the end 
of this month, from the ſpare ſtores 
on board the ſeveral ſhips ; and that 
the damage they ſuſtained in the laſt 


engagement will be every way made 


good about that time. 


' Mifra® of the killed and wounded on 
board his majeſly's ſhips, viz. 
Ships. Killed, Wounded. Total, 


duperbe, 589 96 155 
Exeter, 4 40 44 
Magnanime, — 7 7 
Monmouth, 45 102 147 

rca, 28 35 
Worceſter, 8 25 34 
Burford, 6 36 42 
Eagle, — 22 22 
Hero, 2 13 15 
dultan, — 9 9 
ths, 6 SL 57 

_— 430 567 


Among the killed were the follows 


ing officers, viz. 
Superbe—Two lieutenants, maſter. 
Monmouth One lieutenant of ma- 
rines. 
Woreeſter One lieutenant. 
Burford — One lieutenant of marines; 
Names not mentioned. 


Extract of a letter from Sir Edward 
Hughes to Mr. Stephens, dated on 
board his majeſty's ſhip Superbe, in 

* Trincamale Bay, June 2, 1782. 

T have the particular pleaſure to 
adviſe you for their lordſhips infor- 
mation, that his majeſty's armed 
tranſport the Royal Charlotte joined 
me in this bay to-day, and brings 
advice of the ſafe arrival of his ma- 
jeſty's armed tranſports the San Car- 
los, Reſolution, and Raikes, with 
the Porpoiſe ſtoreſhip, at Madras. 


On their paſſage round Ceylon, they 


were chaſed by four ſhips of the 
enemy's ſquadron, Eighteen of 
which they ſaw at anchor off Bata- 
calo, a Dutch port on this iſland, 
about twenty leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of Trincamale, but loſt them 
in the night, from which and other 
intelligence I have good reaſon to 
believe, that the whole of the French 
ſquadron under monſ. Souffrein - is 
now there, 


Extract of a letter from Sir Edward 
Hughes to Mr. Stephens, dated on 
board his majeſty's ſhip Superbe, in 
T rincamale Bay, June 15, 1782. 
On the ꝗth of this month I receĩv- 


ed intelligence, that the French 


ſquadron was about to ſail from Ba- 
ticalo a few days before, and on the 
toth I ſent an officer in an armed veſ- 
ſel, with orders to proceed along the 
coaſt to the ſouthward with caution, 
and to reconnoitre that port, which 
he did ; and returned to me on the 
1 1th, with certain intelligence that 

(F) tbe 
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1 1 
the French ſquadron had failed 


thence. 

As I have reaſon to believe the 
enemy's ſquadron is gone to the 
coaſt of Coromandel, in order to pro- 
cure what ſupplies they can of naval 
- ſtores from the Dances at Tranque- 
bar (whoſe outward ſhips generally 
arrive about this tune with -large 
quantities of naval ſtores), and to 
co-operate with HyderAlly and their 
own land forces, it is my intention 
to embark in a day or two all ſuch 
men, now at the hoſpital here, as 
can be any way ſerviceable on 
board; and I hope to be in condi- 
tion to ſail from hence by the 2oth, 
in purſuit ot chem. 


DECEMBER. 


Utrecht, Dec. 2. All the officers 
of the Scotch brigade are, on pain 
of being broke, not only to take the 
oath of the council of itate, and that 
to the province and city to which 
they are ſent, but one of the follow- 
ing tenor, viz. 

„ declare and ſwear, that during 
all the time of that ſervice which 
binds me to the united provinces, 
and ſo long as I ſhall not have ob- 
tained my legal diſmitſion, that IT 
will not acknowlege any one out of 
theſe provinces as my ſovereign, and 
I do not think myfelf obliged to re- 
ſpect or obſerve, nor will I reſpe&t 
or obſerve, any order or command, 
but thoſe of their high mightineſſes, 
as is more amply explained in the 

eneral oath I have taken, promiſ- 
ing and ſwearing, as I do by theſe 
preſents, to be {aithiul and attached 
to their ſaid high mightineſſes, to 
the lords of the province in whoſe 
employ I am, — to the magiſtrates 
of the cities or towns where I may 
be garriſoned, and to ſerve honeſtiy 
and truly under the orders of the 
captain-general af theſe provinces, 


I: [December, 
and their ſaid high mightineſſes 
the ſtates general, and particularly 
to reſpect and obey his highneſs, and 
the other chiefs or commanders which 
are or may be ſet over me,” 

The above three regiments, when 
they are new clothed, are to wear 
the uniform of theſe provinces; in 
the mean time they are not to carry 
the arms of the enemy any longer in 
their colours, nor to beat their 
march; they are to receive the 
word of. command in Dutch, and 
their officers are to wear orange- 
coloured ſaſhes, and are to carry 
the ſame ſort of ſpontoons as the 
officers of other Dutch regiments, 

. Peterſburgh, Dec. 3. Their im- 
perial highneſſes the great duke and 
ducheſs arrived at the palace of thi; 
capital on Sunday evening, at fix 
o*clock, in perfect health, after an 
abſence of . upwards of a twelre- 
month. 

7. This day the ſeſſions ended at 
the Old Bailey, when twenty capi- 
tal convicts received ſentence of 
death. 

10. This being the anniverſary of 
the inſtitution of the Royal Acade- 
my, a general aſſembly of academi- 
cians was held for the choice of ol. 
ficers ; when the following gentle 
men were elected : 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Preſident, 


CovNCciL, Visronks. 
Edward Burch ames Barry 
Ch. Catton 1 B. Cipriani 
P. J. Loutherbourg R. J. Loutherburg 
Joſ. Lollckens 8 Meyer 
James Barry ev. Mr. Peters 


George Dauce A. Carlini 

Jerem. Meyer Rich Coſway 

Ja. Richards, Eſqrs. Joſ. Nollekens 
0 Wilton, Eſqrs 
19. At a genetal meeting of the 
county of Vork, held this day 1! 
the city of York, the following p- 
tition was agreed to by the ir 
holders, and directed to be tran 
mitted to parliament. 7 
; * 


1782. 


To the Hon. the Commons f Great 
Britain, in Parliament aſſembled. 
The humble PETITION of the Free- 
holders of the County of York, 

Sheweth, 

That your petitioners, ſenſible of 
the original excellency of the conſti- 
tution of this country, moſt ardent- 
ly with to have it maintained upon 
the genuine principles on which it 
was founded, 

Your petitioners farther ſhow, 
that it is neceſſary to the welfare of 
the people, that the commons houſe 
of parliament ſhould have a com- 
mon intereſt with the nation; and 
that in the preſent ſtate of the re- 
preſentation of the people in parlia- 
ment; the houſe of commons do not 
ſufficiently ſpeak the voice of the 
people, 

Your . petitioners therefore hum- 
oly pray this honourable houſe to 
take into their moſt ſerious con- 
lideration the preſent inadequate 
{tate of the repreſentation of the 
people in parliament, and to apply 
ſuch remedy to this great and alarm- 
ing evil as to this honourable houle 
may ſeem meet, 3 

And your petitioners ſhall ever 
; pray, &c. . 

The tollowing reſolutions were 
alſo agreed to at this meeting: 

Reſolved unanimouſly, that this 
mecting having adopted a petition, 
requeſting a reformation of parha- 
ment in general terms, and being 
apprehenave that, from the gene- 
rality of the petition, the intention 
of this meeting = be miſconſtrued, 
as aiming at a reformation of par- 
hament on principles, and to an ex- 
tent which they 40 not mean to re- 
commend, do find it neceſſary to 
declare that if, 

1. A bill ſhall be paſſed in par- 
lament for aboliſhing at leaſt fifty 
ot the moſt obnoxious boroughs ; 
providing for the electors in the ſe- 
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veral boroughs aboliſhed a proper 
gratuitous compenſation for their 
extinguiſhed franchiſes ; and en- 
abling them to vote, together with 
other freeholders, in elections for 
knights of the reſpective ſhires to 
which they belong; and alſo add- 
ing an adequate number of mem- 
bers, not leis than a hundred, in 
a due proportion to the ſeveral coun- 
ties and the metropolis : 

IT. And if the ſeptennial bill ſhall 


be repealed : 

III. And if a bill ſhall be paſſed 
for admittiug proprietors of copy- 
hold lands of inRtritance, with fine 
certain, of the clear yearly value of 40 
ſhillings, to vote at county elections 
of members of parliament through- 
out the kingdom: 

IV. And laſtly, if a bill ſhall be 
paſſed for ſetting aſide nominal and 
fictitious votes in Scotland, and for 
regulating elections to pment in 
that part of the kingdom, in a man- 
ner agreeable to the true intent and 
ſpirit of the conſtitution. 

The correction of parliamentary 
abuſes, effected by thoſe meaſures, 
will etlablith a reformation of par- 
liament which this county would 
highly approve. | 

Reto cd unanimouſly, that this 


mee: ing, truſting in the experienced 


zeal of their repreſentatives, Sir 
George Savile and Henry Dun- 
combe, Eſq. as far as circumſtances 


will allow, to promote the reaſon- 


able wiſhes of their conſtituents to 
accomplifh a ſubſtantial reformation 
ot parliament as aforeſaid, and to 
ſupport. farther meaſures of itri&t 
frugality, ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary 
in the preſent condition of this 
country, doth poſtpone oſſering to 
their worthy repreſentatives any in- 
ſtructions on the ſaid matters. 
Reſolved unanimouſly, that the 
chairman be direfted to communis, 
cate the preceding reſolutions to Sir 
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George Savile and Mr. Henry Dun- 


combe, and at the ſame time, in 


{ſtrong terms, to expreſs to them 
this mecting's grateful ſenſe of their 
faithful and diſintereſted ſervices in 
parliament ; and alſo to acquaint 
Sir George Savile with what regret 
the intimation of his abſence trom 
this meeting, occaſioned by ſevere 
indiſpoſition, was received by his 
conſtituents ; and with what ſince- 
rity they wiſh the re-eſtabliſhment 
of his health. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, That the 
committee of aſſociation be re- ap- 
pointed with its former powers. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, That this 
meeting 1s fully ſenſible of the be- 
nefits which will accrue to the na- 
tion from the ſalutary and oecono- 
mical bills of reform, which were 
paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment ; which reform, it truſts, will 
be perſevered in, until the griev- 
ances complained of in the former 
petition of this county are com- 
pletely redreſſed. 

Admiralty-Office, Dec. 24, 1782. 
Extratt of a Letter from Capt. 1 bo- 
mas Pringle, Commander of his 

Majeſty's Ship Daedalus, to Mr. 

Stephens, dated at Spithead, Dec. 

13, 1582. 

I beg you will inform their lord- 
ſhips, that yeſterday at noon, cloſe 
10 with ſhore of Mount's-Bay, I 
rook the French cutter privateer La 
Legere du Dunkirque, George Fur- 
nauld, commander, mounting eight 
guns, and manned with forty men ; 
which privateer had been three days 
out of Breſt. | 

Admiralty-Office, Dec. 24, 1782. 
Extrad of a Letter from James Lut- 
trell, Eſq. Commander of bis Ma- 

Jeſty's Ship Mediator, to Mr. Ste- 

phens, dated, Plymouth Sound, Dec. 

195 1782. f 

You will pleaſe to acquaint their 
lordſlips with my arrival here with 


L 2 & [December, 
the Menagere, one of my pri 
having left the Alexander to follow 
two days ago. It was my intention 
to have returned to England as ſoon 
as poſſible, for the reaſons given in 
my letter, dated off Ferrol the 6th 
current, but having received intel. 
ligence from a neutral veſſel, that 
an American frigate was ready to 
{ail from Bourdeaux, the wind be- 
ing eaſterly, I returned to the ſouth. 
ward, to be able to fall into her 
track ; and on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, at ſeven A. M, we diſcovered 
five ſail on our lee- beam, made. fail, 
and gave chace, At eight their 
hulls were above water; they were 
forming in a cloſe line of battle, and 
ſhortened ſail to their topſails to wait 
for us : the headmoſt was L'Eugene, 
frigate built, of 36 guns, and 130 
men, commanded by M. le Capi. 
taine Baudin, laden for the French 
king, and bound to Port-au-Prince; 
ſhe lay with a French pendant and 
enſign flying; next to her was an 
American brig, of 14 guns and 70 
men, with American colours ; next 
to her a two-deck ſhip, the length 
of a ſixty-four, armed en flute, call- 
ed the Menagere, French pendant 
and enſign flying, commanded by 
M. de Foligne, capitaine de Brutot, 
of the department of Rochfort, 
mounting on her main- deck twenty- 
ſix long twelve - pounders, and four 
ſix-pounders on her quarter. deck 
and torecaſtle, with a complement ot 
212 men, laden with gunpowder, 
naval ſtores, and bale goods, for the 
French king's ſervice at Port-au- 
Prince; next to her lay the Alex- 
ander, of 24 nine-pounders and 102 
men, with a French pendant and a 
American enfign, commanded by 3 
captain Gregory, who appears to 
have been an 4riſhman, For has 2 
congreſs commiſſion, laden witi 
ſtores, proviſions, &c. for the French 
king's uſe, at Port-au-Prince ; K 
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to her lay the Dauphin Royal, of 


28 guns and 120 men, bound to 
the Eaſt Indies, having a French 
pendant and enſign flying : and hay- 
ing determined, without loſing a 
moment's time, to endeavour to 


throw their ſquadron into confuſion, - 


and, if poſſible, to take advantage 
of {ſome of them; and relying on 
the good failing of the Mediator, 
to bring her off, if 1 could not fee 
a probability of ſucceſs after a few 
broadfides, I continued bearing down, 
with all ſail ſet, on the enemy, ex- 
cept ſuch ſails as might be in the 
way of quick manceuvres : at ten 
received a few ſhot from the Mena- 
gere's upper deck, which convinced 
me the had no lower deck guns, 
though ſhe had all the ports com- 
plete to the eye : continued to ap- 
-proach the enemy, and receive fire 
trom their line, and employed oc- 
caſionally in tacking, wearing, bear- 
ing down, &c. At half paſt ten, 
having very much approached the 
rear of their line, it broke, the brig 
and Dauphin Royal crowding fail 
away from the reſt; upon which 
the Menagere, Eugene, and Alex- 
ander, wore under an eaſy fail. At 


| eleven I bore down, and cut off the 


Alexander from her conſorts, em- 
ployed fighting both ſides occaſion- 
ally ; and the firſt broadſide, when 
very cloſe to the Alexander, made 
her ſtrike her American colours, and 
let fly her ſheets ; the E and 
Eugene, after firing at us for ſome 
time, crowded all fail, and went 
away before the wind : boarded the 
prize, and laid her head towaids the 
enemy, under-an eaſy fail, to per- 
mit us to take out one hundred pri- 
ſoners, meaning to chaſe the Me- 
nagere, At half paſt twelve made 
All fail in chaſe, leaving the prize 
to follow or bear away tor England 
il we run her hull down, At three 
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the Eugene hauled her wind away 
from the Menagerc. At five began 
firing at the Menegere, to prevent 
her aiming at our maſts, by cover- 
ing ourſelves with ſmoke. At half 
paſt five had gained very conſider- 
ably on the walks and occa- 
ſionally fired broadſides at each other. 
At ſix a ſudden ſquall caught me, 
with three of my lower deckers run 
out, and obliged me to put-before 
the wind, the water ruſhing in till 
knee-deep on the deck ; but with the 
chain pumps we ſoon cleared our 
ſhip, and as ſoon as ſhe was fafe [ 
hauled towards the enemy, crowd- 
ing fail to regain her. At ſeven be- 
gan again to fire at each other, and 
our maintop-gallant-maſt and fore- 
top-gallant- yard were ſhot away: 
continued inceſſantly firing at each 
other till nine, when I had got with- 
in piſtol-ſhot or the Menagere's 
quarter, and put my helm a-weather 
to pour ina broadſide of round and 
grape-ſhot from all my guns, which 
the being aware of threw up in the 
wind, hauled down her colours, and 
hailed that ſhe had ſtruck, I in- 
ſtantly ordered my people to deſiſt 
firing, ſhortened fail, and judging 
gy ow then within about five miles 
of the entrance of Ferrol, where 
they muſt have heard our guns, I 
haſtened to get both ſhips from off 
the land. At eleven P. M. my prize 
the Alexander joined us. The fore- 
ſhrouds and a great deal of running 
rigging being ſhot away detained us, 
but in two hours we received two 
hundred priſoners more, and were 
able to make a little ſail together to 
weſtward off ſhore, At day-break 
we ſaw the iſland Siſargo, diſtant 
about five or fix leagues, and in the 
offing the Dauphin Royal, with her 
maintop-maſt gone, and other ways 
diſabled ; and the brig with all her 
maſts gone, except part of her lower 
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maſts; I thought it, however im- 
x ou to riſque the * ſhip, by 
caving ourſelves with fewer men; 
for having ſent fifty on board the 
large ſhip, and twenty on board the 
Alexander, befides manning the 
Spaniſh prize, I had remaining only 
one hundred and ninety ; half of 
whom mult ſleep at nights, and the 
reſt were few to work the ſhip, and 

uard three hundred and forty pri- 
ſoners ; for this reaſon I hope their 
lordſhips will approve of my not 
chaſing the Dauphin Royal and brig; 
the former ſtood in towards the land, 
the brig ſeemed returning to Bour- 
deaux, trom whence this armed con- 
voy failed on the gth current. 

On the 14th of December, at ten 
P. M. captain Stephen Gregory, of 
the Alexander, laid a plot to occa- 
ſion the priſoners to rife, and hoped 
to have taken the Mediator from 
me ; but through the indefatigable 
attention of lieutenant Rankin, of 
the Marines, in the diſpoſal and re- 
gulation of centiies, &c. as a guard, 
and the lucky precaution we had 
taken of ordering the gratings of all 
the hatches in the lower gun deck 
to be battoned down with capſtan 
bars, leaving room. for only one 
man at a time to come up abaft, 
where, in caſe of an alarm, we had 
fixed our rendezvous, the deiperate 
ſcheme of Gregory was prevented 
without bloodſhed, the priſeners 
finding no paſſage where they could 
get up. The alarm he fixed on 
was, to fire an eighteen-pounder 
gun in the gun- room where he lay; 
for he meſſed with my lieutenants, 
and had received every friendly at- 
tention. At ten at night | telt a 
terrible ſhock from ſome exploſion, 
and heard a cry of fire: I was ſoon 
atter informed, that the lee port was 
blown away by the gun into the ſea, 
zud the water making in. As ſoon 
as I had wore ſi.ip on the other tack, 


o 


December, 


to get the port-hole covered with 
tarpaulins and ſecured, I went down, 
found the gun-room on fire, and 
every thing ſhattered that was near 
the exploſion ; Gregory, with his 
accomplices, dreſſed, L they 
had pretended to go to bed: and, in 
their cot was found gunpowder, 
which they had provided to prime 
the gun with; and, in ſhort, every 
proof neceſſary for a conviction of 
Gregory's having fired it for an 
alarm to make the priſoner's riſe: 


he had alſo endeavoured to provide 


himſelf with a ſword, but being dif. 
appointed in his project, he begged 
his liſe. A cry of fire forwards 
was heard among the priſoners when 
the ſignal gun was fired; but all 
being diſcovered and ſettled, I or- 
dered Gregory, together with thoſe 
of his officers and men, whom I ſuſ- 
pected concerned in the plot, to be 
put 1n irons, and kept on bread and 
water, I think it my duty to trou- 
ble their lordſhips with tffis-narra- 
tive, in juſtice to his majeſty's co- 
lours, under which no priſoners are 
undeſervedly treated with rigour. 
The officers of the Menagere having 
always conducted themſelves like 
men of honour, I was happy to hare 
the pleaſure of continuing them at 
my table, with the uſual confidence 
in their parole; and the priſoners in 


general have had every mark of hu- 


manity and attention ſhewn to them 
that our own ſafety would admit of. 
When their lordſhips conſider the 
force offering us battle, and at firlt 
united to oppoſe us, they will, I 
truſt, be convinced, that our ſuccels 
was chiefly owing to the exertions 
and activity of the officers and men 
in working the ſhip, as well as in 
fighting her. 

The enemy's ſhot having been 
entirely aimed with a view to difinalt 
us, fortunately prevented my off- 


cers and men from receiving an 
hurt: 
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nurt: my lower rigging forward, 
and ſome abaft, was ſhot away: alſo 
the maintop-gallant-maſt, ſtudding- 
{ail and yard, and foretop-gallant- 
yard, top-maſt, rigging, fails, and 
running rigging in general much cut, 
which, with a few ſhot in the bows, 
is all the damage we have as yet 
diſcovered to have happened to his 
majeſty's ſhip Mediator in the ac- 
tion. | 

Killed and wounded on board the Me- 

nagere. 

M. Daimaignac, a gentleman of 
property in the Ifland of St. Do- 
minge, killed, 

Three ſeamen killed. 

Seven or eight ditto wounded, 


Killed and wounded on board the 
Alexander. 

Six ſeamen killed. 

Eight or nine ditto wounded. 

27. Yeſterday afternoon a — 
wa: received at the Admiralty-Office 
from capt. Inglefield, commander of 
bis majeſty's ſhip Centaur, of ſe- 


renty-ftour guns, containing the 


| melancholy advice of that ſhip hav- 


ing foundered in the Atlantic, near 
the Azores, At the time of her 
linking moſt of her crew were on 


board, there not being a ſingle ſail 


in ſight to give them any aſſiſtance. 
A ſhort time previous to her going 
cown, part of the crew took to her 
remaining boats, which were three 
in number, her other boats being 
tore in the hurricane: but of theſe, 
two, it is ſaid, ſunk fromi being too 
much laden, and all on board them 
periſhed, 
(mall launch, containing only twelve 
men, beſides the captain ard a boy, 
tot nately eſcaped to Fyal, one of 
e Azores, at which place the above 


inhappy few, ſave one, arrived, after. 


in elapſe of ſixteen days trom the 
une they firſt took to the boat, 
When the wretched- ſurvivors 
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| ſwell, and loſt fight of her in the 


The other, which was a 


above mentioned quitted the ſhip, they 
could take with them only water 
ſufficient for three days, but which 
was ſo managed as to ſerve them 
nine days ; after which time, they 
were reduced to the wretched extre- 
mity of drinking their own urine ; 
thoſe who attempted to drink ſea- 
water being inſtantly in great ago- 
nies. | 

It farther appears, that ſhortly 
afttr,the Centaur was in fight of the 
Ville de Paris, but in conſequence 
of her being diſmaſted, ſhe was ſe- 
parated from that ſhip by a violent 


night. After which ſeparation, ſhe 
continued for upwards of three 
weeks driving at random, not being 
able to hoiſt the leaſt canvas. Dur- 
ing this period, they had not .the 
good fortune to fall in with any fail 
whatever; and the ſhip's guns being 
thrown overboard, and all her pow- 
der ſpoiled, they bad it not in their 
power to make fignals of diſtreſs, 
had a veſſel been diſcovered, The 
ſhip being very leaky, her hands 
were employed night and day baling 
at all the hatchways. In th's heavy 
duty many of them died from fa- 
tigue. | 

The Centaur's complement was 
ſix hundred and fifty men, which is 
fifty more than the eſtabliſhed num- 
ber of hands allowed to ſeventy-four 
gun ſhips. Her gun-deck was the 
moſt capacious and firm of any ſhip 
in the royal navy. She carried guns 
of thirty-two pounders on her gun- 
deck. 

The above unfortunate ſhip ſailed 
from England with commodore Wal 
ſingham, when he* went out to the 
Weſt-Indies in the Thunderer. The 
ſimilarity of the fate of thoſe two 
ſhips is rather a remarkable circum- 
ſtance, 

The Centaur was taken from the 
French in tae year 1759, by the 
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fleet under the command of admiral 
Boſcawen. She was then almoſt 
new, and was conſidered, at the time 
ſhe was captured, as the firſt ſhip, 
in point of equipment, that ever 
failed from Breſt, | 
30. On Saturday morning cap- 
tain Inglefield, late of the Centaur, 
waited upon the board of admiralty 
with farther particulars reſpecting 
the loſs of that ſhip, and the diſtreſſes 
they underwent before they arrived 
at Fyal. It appears, that a toler- 
able tupply of proviſions and water 
was put into the long-boat with the 
art of the crew which took to her ; 
Fat on her ſuddenly going down, the 
launch into which captain Ingle- 
field, with ten of the men, and a 
boy, had embarked, was left with 
no other ſubſiſtence than a few biſ- 
Cuits, a ſmall piece of pork, and 
part of a hock of bacon, with two 
uart bottles of water; and on this 
little ſtore of food they exiſted for 
fixteen days. They alternately re- 
lieved each other at rowing till their 


ſtrength, for want of nouriſhment, 


was {o exhauſted that they were re- 
duced to depend ſolely on the 
blanket ſail which they had hoiſted. 
When captain Inglefield firſt took 


to the boat he was uncertain which 


way any land lay, but determined 
providentially on the right courſe, 
On their approach within a few 
leagues of Fyal, they fell in with a 
fiſlung-wherry, which took them in 
tow, and carried them into port: 
on their arrival at Fyal they were 
not able to ſtand, and were carried 
on ſhore on the ſhoulders of ſome of 
the hoſpitable inhabitants, whoſe 
treatment of them was friendly and 
humane in the higheſt degree. 
Among other officers who periſhed 
when the Centaur went down, was 
captain- George Auguſtus Keppel, 
nephew to lord Keppel. He was 


Linz, 
made poſt by lord Rodney during 


his command on that ſtation, was 2 
very promiſing officer, and was com- 
ing to England for the benefit of his 
health, 
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BIRTHS ia the Year 1782. 


Jan. 11. The counteſs of Win, 
terton was brought to bed of x 
daughter. 

28, The lady of fir John Hen- 
derſon, bart, of a daughter, 

Feb. 19. The lady of Charles Lo- 
raine Smith, eſq. of a ſon and heir 
at his houſe in Bury-ſtreet. 

March 7- The lady of lord Stour- 
ton, of a daughter, 

Lady Carysfort, of a daughter, 

8. The counteſs of Strathmore, of 
a fon, 

19. Lady Willoughby of Erefby, 
lady of fir Peter Burrel, of a fon and 
heir to that ancient title, 

April 8. Lady Frankland, lady 
of fir Thomas Frankland, bart. a 
nineteenth child. Same day Mr, 
Nicholas, their daughter, a chi- 
teenth grandchild, 

15. Counteſs of Tyrconnel, a ion 
and heir. | 

May zo. Lady Althorpe of a ſon 
and heir, at his lordihip's houſe in 
St. James's Place. 

June 11. The lady of W. Perce 
A*Court Aſhe, eſq. member for 
Heyteſbury, of two daughters, in 
Hill ſtreet, Berkley- ſquare. 

l 85 The counteſs dowager of 
Weſtmoreland, of a ſon, in Wel- 
beck · ſtreet. 

17. The lady of the hon. cap. 
tain Rodney, fon of admiral lod 
Rodney, of a ſon. | 

21. The lady of ſir Francis Blake, 
bart. of a daughter, at their houſe 
in Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 

Func 23. Her ſerene highneſs the 

electreſ⸗ 


1782. 
dectreſs of Saxony, of a princeſs, 


{me day by the name of Maria Au- 
gulla Nepomucina Antonica Fran- 
ciſca Xaveria Alouyſia. 


29. Lady Brownlow of adaughter. 

30. Lady Cathcart of a ſon and 
heir. 

July 10. Lady of Philip Egerton, 
ed. of Oulton Park, Cheſhire, of 
her eighth ſon and thirteenth child, 

16, Lady Charles Townſhend of 
a Caughter, | 

18. Lady of col. Blount of a ſon, 

24. Lady of fir Thomas Clarges 
of two ſons, : 

Auguft 2. Lady Pole, wife of fir 
John William Pole, bart. of Shute, 
Devon, of a ſon and heir. 

g. Lady of fir William Aſhhurſt, 


cf a ſon. 


Warren, bart. of a ſon and heir. 

24. Queen of Sweden, of a prince. 

Lady Cunliffe, of a ſon and heir 
at Cheſter. 

Sept. 2. The counteſs of Radnor, 
cf a daughter, 

4. Thelady of fir Matthew White 
Ridley, bart, of Blagden, Northum- 
berland, of a ſon. | 

5. Lady Kinnaird, of a ſon. 

7. The lady of fir John Taylor, 
| bart, of a daughter, at his houſe in 
Hill. ſtreet. 

The hereditary princeſs of Ba- 
den Dourlach, of a princeſs, named 
Maria Elizabeth Wilhelmina, 
| 12, The lady of fir Hugh Owen, 
bart. of a ſon and heir. | 

16. Lady Aſhburton, of a ſon. 

22. The lady of John Sinclair, 
eſq. of a ſon, . 

24. The lady of Oliver Crom- 
well, eſq. of a ſon and heir, at his 
ioule in Nicholas-lane. This child 


nell family in a lineal deſcent from 
lhe memorable protector pfthat name, 


OCCURRENCE 8s 


at Dreſden ; who was baptized the 


12. Lady of fir John Borlaſe 


the only male heir of the Crom- 


89 
O. 23. The lady of fir Robert 
Smith, bart. of a — 


NM. 1. Lady Grantham, of a ſon. 
18, Her excellency baronneſs 


Kutzleben, of a daughter. 


22. Lady of lord viſc. Turnour, 
of a daughter, So 

24. Lady of hon, Francis Talbot, 
of a ſon, x 

Dec. 3. Lady St. John, of a 
daughter, | OR ST 


— W 2 


MARRIAGES #« the Year 1782. 


Jan. 17. Rev. Mr. Archdeacon 
Law, to Mrs. Tomlinſon, of Car- 
liſle, Cumberland. 

31. At Liſbon, commodore John. 
ſtone, to miſs Charlotte Dee. 

Feb. 7. Captain Foxlow, ſon of 
Samuel Foxlow, eſq. of Stavely- 
hall, in Derbyſhire, to the hon. 
miſs Murray, only daughter of lord 
John Murray. | 

9. Sir Hyde Parker, captain of 
the Goliah man of war, of 74 guns, 
to miſs Boutilier, daughter af J. P. 
Boutilier, eſq. of Henley, 

Feb. 26. Lord George Henry Ca- 
vendiſh, brother to the duke of De- 
vonſhire, to lady Elizabeth Comp- 
ton, ſole heireſs to the late carl of 
Northampton. 

March 9. Sir John Shaw, of El- 
tham, in Kent, to miſs Monſon, 
ſiſter to lord Monſon. 

10. 1 Robinſon, eſq. of Den- 
ſton-hall, in Suffolk, to the hon. 
miſs Clive, eldeſt ſiſter of lord Olive. 

31. Dr. Egerton, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, to Miſs Boughton, ſiſter to fir. 
Edward Boughton, bart. 

Apgil 8. Sir John Papillon 'Twiſ- 
don, bart. to miſs Geary, daughter 
of admiral Geary. 

9. S. Courtenay, eſq. to miſs 


Cunliffe, eldeſt daughter of the late 


fir Robert Cunliffe, bart, of Cheſter. 
11. The 
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tr. The rev. Thomas Black- 
burne, of Hale, to miſs Brooke, el- 
deſt ſiſter of fir Ric. Brooke, bart, 

15. Edward Dering, efq. eldeſt 
ſon of fir Edward Dering, bart. to 
mifs Anne Hale, fourth daughter 
of William Hale, eſq. of Kingſwald, 
m Hertfordſhire. 

24. Alexander Hume, eſq. bro- 
ther to ſir Abraham Hume, bart. to 
miſs Evelyn, daughter of William 
Evelyn, eſq. of St. Clare, in Kent. 

26. John Larpent, jun. eſq. to 
miſs Anna Margaretta Porter, eldeſt 
daughter of the late fir James Por- 
ter, : 

27. Edward Hartopp Wigley, eſq. 
to the hon. miſs Dogs — of 
lord Carbery. 

May 2. The right. hon. the earl 
of Lincoln, to lady Anna Maria 
Stanhope, daughter of the late earl 
of Harrington. 

5. Lord viſc, Chewton, eldeſt ſon 
of earl Waldegrave, to his firſt coufin 
lady Laura Waldegrave, daughter of 
the ducheſs of Glouceſter, by the 
late earl Waldegrave. 

. The hon Mr. Forteſcue, ſon 
of Forteſcue, to the hon, miſs 
Grenville, ſiſter to earl Temple. 

12. The hon. Booth Grey, bro- 
ther to the earl of Stamford, and 
member of parliament for Leiceſter, 
to miſs Mainwaring, eldeſt daughter 
of the late Charles Mainwaring, eſq. 
of Brombrow. 

18, Sir Henry Hay Macdougall, 
of Makerſton, bart. to Miſs Iſabella 
Douglas, ſecond daughter of fir 
James Douglas, knight, admiral of 
the White. | 

21. The hon. lieutenant-general 
Parker, to lady Cottrell Dorner, 

23. The hon. Mr. Bouverie, bro- 
ther to the earl of Radnor, to lady 
Catharine Murray, elde daughter 
of the earl of Dunmore. 

June 3. C. W. Boughton Rouſe, 
eſq. of Rouſe-Lench, in Worceſter- 


Caldwell, bart. 


miſs Heywood, daughter of Jame 


1 P A L, (1982, 


ſhire, and member of parliament 
the borough of Evethan, to = 
Hall, only daughter of Wm. Peare, 
Hall, eſq. of Downton, near Lud. 
low in Shropſhire, 

6. Munbee Gelburn, eſq. af 
Portland-place, to the hon. mi 
Chetwynd, eldeſt danghter of the 
right hon. Lord Chetwynd, 

9. Sir T. Featherſtonhaugh, bar, 
to miſs Catharine Witney, daughter 
of George Boleyn Witney, eſq, 

The right hon. lord viſeount Hin- 
ton, ſon of earl Paulett, to miſs Po- 
cocke, daughter of fir George Po- 
cocke, K. B. — 

18, George Sykes ye. to Mrs, 
Anne Caldwell, fiſter of fir James 


21. The right hon. Charles Jet 
kinſon, late ſecretary at war, to lady 
— widow of fir Charles Cope, 
and daughter of fir Cecil Biſhop. 

22. dir John Legard, bart, of 
Ganton, in Vorkſhire, to miſs Aſton, 

Anthony Hodges, eſq. of Balney, 
in Oxfordſhire, to miſs Anna Aſton, 
ſiſter of the above lady. 

Juby z. Sir George Shuckburgh, 
bart. of Shuckburgh, in Warwick- 
ſhire, to miſs Darker, daughter of 
John Darker, eſq. of Gayton, in 
Northamptonſhire, and member ot 
parliament for Leiceſter, i 

8. Albemarle Bertie, eſq. captain 
of his majeſty's ſhip Crocodile, to "Sa 
count 


Modiford Heywood, eſq. of Nati 


ton, in the county of Devon. , 2 

The right hon. the earl of Carin, uch, 
to miſs Gould, youngeſt daughter 0! 10 7 
fir Henry Gould, one of the judge rb, 
of the court of Common Pleas i Har! T 

23. Henry Ruſſel, eſq. of Li. 08. 8 
coln's-inn, to miſs Anne Whitworth, nend. 
youngeſt daughter of the late ft i, gan 
Charles Whitworth, - A f the C 

The right hon, William Fitzu t 6. -4 
william, ro miſs Eames, only davgi Xduke 
ter of John Eames, eſq. * em, go 


Chancery, and one of the commiſ- 
roners of the tax-office, 

14. Hon. Philip Yorke, nephew 
the earl of Hardwicke, to mils 
Lader, daughter of lady Balcarras. 
, Sir Cecil Biſhop, bart, M. P. 
lar Shoreham, to miſs Southwell, 
zu. The right hon. lord Caſtle- 
at, to mils Sarah Lill, ſecond 
daughter 0! the hon. Godfrey Lill, 
zond juſt ce of the court of Com- 
nen leas in Ireland, 

{ug. 2. Hugo Meynell, eſq. to 
the hon. mils Ingram, daughter of 
lady irwin, 

James Jeakinſon, eſq. to miſs Bet- 
/ Dairy, only daughter of fir Ch. 
Dairy. 

*. Fownes Luttrel, eſq- of 
Duncaſter-caſtle, in Somerſetſhire, 

ember of parliament for Mine- 
bead, to miſs Drewe, of Grange, in 
Devonſhire, 

15, Lord viſcount Maitland, ſon 
of the earl of Lauderdale, to miſs 


eig. 
„t. 15. John Baker, eſq. of 
Jake: hall, in the county of Eſſex, 
bo lady St. Aubin, widow of the late 
John St. Aubin, of Clowance, in 
Cernwal', bart. 

7. The right hon. Alexander 
1d Loughborough, lord chief juſ- 
de of the Common-Pleas, to miſs 
ourtenav, one of the fiſters of lord 
count Courtenay. 

24. Lord viſcount Lewiſham, ſon 
» lord Dartmouth, to lady Sarah 
inch, ſiſter to lord Aylesford, 

zo. The right hon. the eil of 
Nerborough, to miſs Stephenſc n, 
i Harley-ſtreet, Cavendiſh- juare. 
V3. 8. John. Hamilton, eſq. of 
encaidland, Scotland, to miſs Dun- 
daughter of the lord preſident 
(the Court of Seſſion. 

20, At Glukſburch in Germany, 
duke of Brunſwick Luneb irg Be- 
MM, governor of that capital, to 


Todd, daughter of Anthony Todd, __ 


oh) OCCURRENCES . -.o 


the ducheſs dowager of Slenvig Hol- 
ſein Glukſburgh. 

Nov. 21. Abraham Hawkins, eſq, 
captain in the North Devon militia, 
to miſs Petre, a near relation of the 
earl of Abercorn, and niece to the 
late alderman Beckford. | 


23. Edward Perry Buckley, efq. 


of Woolcombe, in the coumy of 
Dorſet, to the right hon. lady Geor- 
giana Weſt. 

Sir Michael le Fleming, bart. of 
Rydal, member for the to og Ara 
Weſtmoreland, to the right hon. 
lady Diana Howard, daughter of the 
earl of Suffolk and Berkſhire. 

Dec. 4. The hon. and rev. Mr. 
Cadogan, ſecond ſon of lord Ca- 
dogan, to Mrs. Bradſhaw, a widow 
lady. 

7 3. The right hon. lord Edward 
Bentinck, brother to the duke of 
Portland, to miſs Cumberland, eldeft 
daughter of Richard Cumberland, 
eſq. of Portland-place. 


1 


b 


- 


PROMOTIONS 4 the Year 1782. 


Jan. 5. Lord viſc. Dalrymple ap- 
pointed his majeſty's miniſter pleni- 
1 to the king and republic 

of Poland. | 

Earl of Cheſterfield, lord-lleute- 


nant of the county of Buckingham. 


Lord viſc. Bulkeley, lord-heute- 
nant of the county of Carnarvon. | 

Dr. John Turton, appointed phy- 
fician 1n ordinary to the queen, avd 
alſo phyſician to the houthold, and 
knighted, 

. Townley, eſq. Lancaſter he- 

rald at arms. | | 

The hon. >tephen Digby, eſq. to 
be vice-chamberlain of her y 
houſhold. 

The right hon. the earl of Shan- 
non, to be one of his majeſty's moſt 
hon. privy council. ES 

The right hon. lord viſc, Barring- 
ton, and the right hon, Henrv Fre- 

derick 
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derick Carteret, to the office of poſt- 
maſter-general. 

Feb. 9. Right. hon. lord Geo. 
Germain a baron and viſcount of 
Great Britain, by the titles of baron 
Bolebrooke in the county of Suſſex, 
and viſcount Sackville, of Drayton, 
in the county of Northampton. 

11. John duke of Dorſet ſworn of 
his majeſty's moſt honourable privy 
council. | 

Rt. hon. Wellbore Ellis appointed 
one of his majeſty's principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, | 

23. A conge d'elire paſſed the 
great ſeal, empowering the dean and 
chapter of Briſtol to elect a biſhop of 
that ſee, with a letter recommend- 
ing the rev. Lewis Bagot, LL. D. 
dean of Chriſt Church, Oxford. 

Thomas Thurlow, lord biſhop of 
Lincoln, recommended to be choſen 


dean of the cathedral church of.St. 


Paul, London. 

_ Lieut. gen. fir Guy Carleton, K. B. 
to be general and commander in 
chief in America, in the room of ſir 
Henry Clinton. 

The rev. Richard Farmer, D. D. 
and the rev. Thomas Vyner, M. A. 
to be prebendarics of Canterbury, 


in the room of Dr. William Tat- 
ton and Dr. Lyndford Caryl, both 
deceaſed. 


March 26. His royal highneſs 


prince Frederick, biſhop of Oſna- 


brug, captain and colonel of the ſe- 
— troop of horſe grenadier guards, 
vice lord Amherſt. 

March 27. The right hon. Charles 
lord Camden, to be lord preſident of 
His majeſty's moſt hon. privy coun- 
eil. 

The right hon. lord John Caven- 
diſh, chancellor and under treaſurer 
of his majeſty's exchequer. 

The right hon. Charles James 
Fox, the right hon. Auguſtus Kep- 
pel, the right hon, John Duunivg, 


78 
and the right hon. Edmund Burke 
{worn of his majeſty's moſt boy, af 
2 nan 2.10 
uguſtus Henry duke of nay 
to be Ford privy ſeal, _ ru 
The right hon. William eat g 
Shelburne, and the right hon, & 
James Fox, to be his majeſty's pri” 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, I 
o. The moſt noble Charles my: _ 
quis of Rockingham, Knight of th by 
moſt noble order of the Garter, th 1 
right hon. lord John Cavendiſh, lo ſb, 
viicount Althorpe, James Grenn | * 
and Frederick Montagu, eſqrs, oi. h 
commiſſioners for executing the d _ 
fice of treaſurer of his majeſly% e + 
chequer. 1 
The right hon. admiral Aug 1” 
Keppel, fir Robert Harland, d. 10 
vice-admiral Hugh Pigot, lord vik * 
Duncannon, the hon. john Tom 1 f 
ſhend, Charles Brett, and Richu * 
Hopkins, eſqrs. to be his mach) . 
commiſſioners for executing the < — 
fice of lord high admiral of Gra 5 
Britain and Ireland. ieh 
The right hon, Iſaac Barre, wi * 
office of treaſurer of his majeſty'snar * 4 
The right hon. general Hen G . 
Seymour Conway to be commande ah 
in chief of all his majeſty's Jand foro: ef 
in Great Britain, _ . 
His grace lieut. gen. Charles dil I 
of Richmond, Lenox, and Aubin. E F 
to the office of maſter-general of R; 5 
ordnance. * | 
The right hon, Thomas To cb . 
ſhend, to be his majeſty's ſecret br. 
at war. Ri 10 
The right hon. Edmund Bui 05 
to the office of receiver and pay Hy 
ter-general of his majeſty's guns or 
garriſons, and land-forces. 8 
The earl of Jerſey to be nig. 
of his majeſty's buck hounds. | in 
The right hon. the marq rere 
Caermarthen to be his majeſty . L 


tenant and cuſtos rotulorum @ 


Riding of the county of Vork; 
the = of Pembroke to be his 
najeſty's heutenant and cuſtos rotu- 
rum of the county of Wilts : and 
ul Temple to be his majeſty's lieu- 
revant; and cuſtos rotulorum of the 
county of Buckingham. 3 
The right hon. John Dunning, 
promoted to the dignity of a baron 
Great Britain, by the name, ſty le, 
and title of baron Aſhburton, of 
burton, in the county of Devon. 
he right hon. fir Fletcher Norton, 
might, to the dignity of a baron of 
eat Britain, by the name, ſtyle, 
ind title of lord Grantley, baron 
pf Markenfield in the county of 
0rk, 

Earl of Effingham treaſurer, and 
| of Ludlow comptroller, of the 
10 hold. : | 
Rer. Thomas Dampier, D. D. 
omoted to the deanery of Ro- 
heller. 

April 6, Harry duke of Bolton, 


Vicht, governor and conſtable of 
aiſbrook Caſtle, and lord lieute- 
nt and cuſtos rotulorum of the 
vunty of Southampton. 

Right hon, lord de Ferrars, cap- 
in of his majeſty's band of gentle- 
en penſioners, / 3 
Lord Rivers, a lord of his majeſ- 
s bed chamber. 

Right rev, Dr. John Hotham, 
hop of Offory, to the biſhoprick 
Clogher, in lad in the room 
Dr. John Garnet, deceaſed. 
Rightrev, Dr. William Beresford, 
hop of Dromore, to the biſhop- 
of Offory, in Ireland, in the 
dm of Dr. J. Hotham, tranſlated. 
23, Sir William Howe, K. B. 
ut. general of the ordnance. 


eyor of the ordnance. 
4, Lord viſcount Howe, of the 
dom of Ireland, to be a viſcount 


"rernor and captain of the Ifle of 


Hon, Thomas Pelham, maſter- 


of Great Britain, by the title of 
viſcount Howe of Langar, in the 
county of Nottingham. The rt. 


hon. admiral Auguſtus Keppel, viſ- 


count Keppel of Elveden, in the 
county of Suffolk. 

Vice admiral John Campbell, go- 
vernor and commander in chief of 
the Iſland of Newfoundland, and of 
the Iſlands of Madelaine in the gulf 


. of St. Lawrence. 


May 4. George lord viſc. Chew- 


ton, vice-chamberlain of his ma- 


jeſty's houſhold, ſworn of the privy 
council, FG 

Thomas lord viſcount Weymouth, 
groom of his majeſty's ſtole, and 
firſt gentleman of his majeſty's bed- 
chamber. 

Lieut. general John Burgoyne, 
commander in chief of his majeſty's 
forces in Ireland, and the hon. lieut. 
col. Richard Fitzpatrick, to be of 
the privy council in the kingdom of 
Ireland. | 
7. Lieut, col. Thomas Pigot, go- 
vernor of the city of Cork. | 

11. Frederick earl of Carliſle, lord 
ſteward of his majeſty's houſhold. 

George earl of Dalhouſie, his ma- 
jeſty's high commiſſioner to the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the Church of 
Scotland, 

Rev. Jeffery Ekins, D. D. dean 
of Carliſle, in the room of biſhop 
Percy. a | 

Rev. Joſeph Jowett, LL. D. read- 
er of the civil law in the Univerfi 
of Cambridge, in the room of bĩ - 
ſhop Hallifax. | 

— gen. Archibald earl of Eg- 
lintoun, governor of Edinburg 
Caſtile, in the room of the earl of 
Loudon. | 

Hugh Pigot, eſq. vice-admiral of 
the Red, to be admiral of the Blue. 

25. Earl of Eſſex, a lord of his 
majeſty's bed-chamber. 

28. Sir George Brydges Rodney, 

| created 
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created baron Rodney, of Rodney- 
Stoke, in Somerſet. 

Rear adm. Francis Samuel Drake, 
and capt. Edmund Affleck, baronets 
ot Great Britain. 

dir Samuel Hood, created baron 
Hood of Catherington, in the king- 


dom of Ireland. 


June 5. Lord Robert Spenſer, 


ſworn of the privy council, 


11, Douglas, duke of Hamilton 


and Brandon, ſummoned to parlia- 


ment by writ, as a peer of England, 


by the ſtyle of duke of Brandon, in 


Suffolk. 

14. Earl Cholmondeley appointed 
his majeſty's envoy extraordinary and 
miniſter plenipotentiary to the court 
of Berlin. 

William duke of Devonſhire to be 


lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum 


of the county of Derby, in the 
room of George Cavendiſh, eſq. 


commonly called lord George Ca- 
vendiſh. | 

Sir William Howe, knight of the 
bath, lieutenant- general of the ord- 
nance, ſworn of his majeſty's moſt 
hon. privy- council. 


July 2. The right hon. Walter 


Huſſey Burgh, to be chief baron of 
the exchequer in Ireland, in the room 
of the right hon. james Baron Trac- 
ton, deceaſed. 

Barry Velverton, eſq. to be at- 
torney-general for Ireland, in the 


room of the right hon. John Scott; 


and alſo to be of the privy- council. 

William earl of Shelburne of the 
kingdom of Ireland, right hon. Wil- 
liam Pitt, james Grenville, Rich. 
Jackſon, and Edward James Elliot, 
eſqrs. commiſſioners for exeguting 
the office of treaſurer of his majeſty's 


exchequer. 
13. The right hon. Tho. Town- 


ſhend, to be ſecretary of ſtate. 
The right hon. William Pitt, to 


be chancellor and under treaſurer of 


Hugh Pigot, Charles Brett, Rich 


ſhop of Leighlin and Ferns, 


Browne. 


the exchequer, and alſo to be d 
22 council. 

The right hon. Auguſtus K 
ſir Robert Harland, Tar ww 


Hopkins, John [efferies Pratt, and a 
John Aubrey, eſqrs. to be lord d th 
the admiralty, 
The right hon. fir George Yong, th 
to be ſecretary at war, Br 
David Parry, eſq. to be goverue 
of Barbadoes, in the room of m. * 
Jor general James Cunninghame, or 
Archibald Campbell, eſg. to l lex 
governor of Jamaica, in the room d l 
major- general John Dalling, maj 
| John Parr, efq. to be governore at * 
Nova Scotia, in the room of Franc 2 
Legge, eſq. yoy 
20. The right hon. Thomas lai $, 
Grantham, to be ſecretary of ſat, lord 
The right hon, Henry Lord? cht 
get, to be lord lieutenant of the 22d 
county of Angleſea. E 
27. Right. hon. Iſaac Barre, „ btu 
ceiver and paymaſter general of hi Yor; 
majeſty's guards, garriſons, and lu 0, 
forces. vile 
Hon. Henry Dundas, treaſurer N. 
his majeſty's navy. maſte 


30. Dr. Joſeph Dean Bourke, e wom 


lated to the archbiſhoprickof T me © 
with the united biſhoprick of E: 
hoden, and the biſhoprick of 4 
dagh, in commendam, vacant Vice-ti 
the death of the rev, Dr, Jenn 


Dr. Walter Cope, biſhop of Cl 
fert and Kilmacduah, tranſlate , 
the united biſhopricks of Leghlinu 
Ferns, in the room of Dr. Boule 

Rev. John Law, D. D. [fon 
biſhop of Carliſle] promoted to 
united biſhopricks of Leighlin For, re 
Ferns, in the room of Dr. Cope. 

31. The right hon. 'George* ele, 
Temple, to be lord lieutenan 
Ireland. a 

An of foot 


1752.1 0 C Cc U R 


Jus. 3. Dr. Shute Barrington, 
io be biſhop of Saliſbury, vice Dr. 
john Hume, deceaſed, | 

20. Dr. Richard Watſon, to be 
biſhop of Landaff, void by the pro- 
motion of Dr. Shute Barrington to 
the ſee of Saliſbury. 2 

Francis Geary, eſq. admiral of 
the White, to be a baronet of Great 
Britain. | 

David Rae, eſq. to be one of the 
ordinary lords of the court of ſeſ- 
don in Scotland, in the room of A- 
lexander Boſwell, eſq. deceaſed. 

Richard Tully,* eſq. to be his 
majeſty's agent and conſul general 
at Tripol1. 

21, Sir John Stepney, bart. en- 
yoy extraordinary at Berlin, 

Sept. 28. The earl of Surrey, to be 
lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum 
cr the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 
a:d York city. 

Earl of Fauconberg, to be cuſtos 
rotuloram of the North Riding of 
Yorkſlure, | 

08. 2, Charles earl of Tanker- 
ville, ſworn of the privy - council. 

Now, 10. John Templar, efq. 
maſter of the crown-office, in the 
room of fir James Burrow. 

Counteſs dowager of Aylesford, 
one of the ladies of the bedchamber 
to the queen. 

Lord Charles Spenſer appointed 
rice-treaſurer of Ireland. 

Dec. 28. Admiral fir Peter Parker 
created a baronet of Great Britain, 


* 


LY 
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DEATHS ia the Year 1782. 


Jan, 1, The right hon. lady Tre- 
ror, relict of John lord Trevor, and 
daughter of the late fir Richard 
Neele, | 

Jan, 2, Lieut, general Francis 
Grant, colonel of the 63d regiment 
of foot, and formerly member of 
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parliament for the county of Mo- 


8 4 ; | E. 

5. William earl of Panmure, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, colonel of 
the Royal North Britiſh dragoons, 
and a general in the army. 

Right hon. Thomas lord Fairfax, 
@ peer of Scotland, at his proprie- 
tary in Virginia, in the £gth year 
of his age. 

Sir James Harrington, bart. one 
of the firſt baronets of England, and 
nearly allied to the royal houſes of 
Scotland and Portugal. 

15. William Clement, M. D. re- 


preſentative in parliament for the 


city of Dublin, and vice- provoſt of 
Trinity- college. ; 
18. Sir 5 Pringle, bart. phy- 
ſician extraordinary to the king, and 
phyfician in ordinary to the queen, 
and late preſident of the Royal So- 
ciety, ö 
The right hon. Hugh Boſcawen, 
viſcount Falmouth, captain of the 
yeomen of the guard, one of his 
majeſty's privy council, recorder of 
Truro, and a general in the army. 
26. The right honourable John 
Campbell, earl of Breadalbane, viſ- 
count Glenorchy, lord vice- admiral 
of Scotland, one of his majeſty's 
privy-council, and ſenior knight of 
the Bath. b 
Feb. 1. Lady Gilmour, reli& of 
the late fir Charles Gilmour, bart. 
p 6. The lady of fir John Hender- 
ſon, 
The rev. fir Henry Mill, bart. 
8. Lieutenant- general Simon Fra- 
zer, colonel of the y 1 regiment of 
foot, and member of parliament for 
the county of Inverneſs. 
The right hon. lord Colvill, 
Mar. 1. Hon. heut. general Wil- 
liam Keppel, colonel, of the 12th 
regiment of dragoons, uncle to the 
preſent earl of Albemarle. 
2. At Dublin, the right rev, Dr. 
John Garnett, lord biſhop of Clogh. 
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er, to which ſee he was tranſlated 

from the biſhoprick of Ferns, in 

the year 1758. 

7. Sir Robert Foley, bart. 
11. The right hon. lord Robert 

Bertie, uncle to the duke of Ancaſ- 


ter, one of the lords of the bed- 


chamber, a general of his majeſty's 
forces, colonel of the ſecond troop 
of horſe guards, governor of Dun- 


' cannon in Ireland, and member tor 


Boſton in Lincolnſhire. 
13. Sir Charles Holt, bart. 

14. The right rev. Dr. Thomas 
Newton, lord biſhop of Briſtol, and 
dean of St. Paul's. 

18, Major-general William Thorn- 
ton, lieutenant-colonel of the firſt 
regiment of foot-guards. 

23. In Perthſhire, aged 56, fir 
James Ramſey, of Bamff, bart. 

25. Right hon. lady viſcounteſs 
Courtenay. : | 

Aged 75, the hon, Mrs. Howard, 
widow of the late hon. Philip How- 
ard, of Norfolk, fiſter to the late 
ducheſs of Norfolk, and mother to 
the preſent lady Petre. 

April g. The right hon. lady 
Mary 2 lady of admiral 
Forbes. 

21, The right hon. the earl of 
Clanrickard. 

27. The right hon. earl Talbot. 

Right hon. John Campbell, earl 
of Loudoun, lord Machlin, one of 
the fixteen peers of Scotland, a ge- 
neral in the army, governor of E- 
dinburgh caſtle, col. of the zd regi- 
ment of foot guards, and F. R. S. 
aged 77. | 

May 8. Right hon. lady Mary 
Scott, relict, firſt, of Richard Had- 
dock, eſq. and ſecondly, of Arthur 
Scott, eiq. commiſſioners of the 
navy, and ſiſter to the earl of Nor- 
thampton. 5 

14. The learned Dr. Solander, 
F. R. S. one of the librarians of the 
Britiſh Muſeum, and who had made 


rt PAL 


the voya round the world, in com- 
pary with his friend fir Joſep 


14. The right hon. Richard 
Lumley Saunderſon, earl of Scar: 
borough, viſcount Lumley; alf 
viſcount Lumley in Ireland; one 
of the joint vice-treaſurers of Ire. 
land, and a member of his majelty', 
moſt honourable privy-council, 

20. Hon. Mrs. Shirley, mother 
to the preſent earl Ferrers. 

General Monkton, governor of 
Portſmouth, and colonel of the 17th 
regiment of foot. 

At the German Spa, the right 
honourable Elizabeth counteſs of 
Grandiſon. 

Right hon. lord Robert Manners, 
great uncle to the duke of Rutland, 
a general of his majeſty's forces, 
colonel of the zd regiment of dr 
goon guards, lieut. governor of Hul, 
and member of parliament fot that 
town. 

31. Lady Drake, only ſurviving 
daughter of the late William Peere 
Williams, eſq. and mother to lady 
North, | 

Right hon. viſcounteſs dowager 
Dudley, mother-in-law of the pre 
ſent viſcount. , 

The right hon, John Dennis, lord 
baron Trackton, chief baron of the 
court of exchequer, and one of the 
lords of his majeſty's moſt honout 
able privy-council in Ireland. 

Tune 13. The dowager viſcountel 
Howe, mother to the preſent vi: 
count and fir William. 

Sir William Arnot, bart, late 
lieut, colonel of the Queen's reg! 
ment of dragoon guards. 

14. Right hon. Edward earl Lt 
gonier, knight of the Bath, licut 
general of his majeſty's forces, and 
colonel of the gth regiment of foo 
in America. 

23. At Durham, in the 33d ye 
of his age, Tho, Blackburne, _ 


[1934 


F. R. 8. He was the ſecond ſon of 
the learned Mr. Archdeacon Black- 
burne. He refuſed ſubſcribing to 
the Thirty-nine Articles when he 
was to have taken his degree of ba- 
chclor of arts at Cambridge, and 
alteraatds proceeded to ſtudy phy- 
ke, in which faculty he took the 
degree of doctor at Edinburgh in 
I 


5 The rev. John Blair, D. D. 
rector of St. John the Evangeliſt, 
Weliminſter, and one of the pre 
bendaries of Weſtminſter-abbey. 

26. George William, prince of 
Heſſe Darmſtadt, brother of the 
reigning landgrave. 4 

27, The right rev. Dr. John 
Hume, lord biſhop of Saliſbury. 

July 1. The moſt honourable 
Charles Watſon Wentworth, mar- 
quis of Rockingham, earl of Mal- 
ton, viſcount Higham of Higham 
Ferrers, baron Rockingham of Rock- 
ingham, baron of Malton, Waith, 
and Ilarrowden in England, and 
earl and baron of Malton in Ireland. 


re it, The rev. Sir Harry Parker, 
ly bart, rector of Rotherfield Grays, 

mar Henley, brother to vice- admi- 
er l Hyde Parker. . . 
ſt . At Edinburgh, Lady Mary 

Goon, ſiſter to the duke of Gordon. 
- Anguft 14. Lady Hoſkyns, relict 


ck the late fir Chandos Hoſkyns, bart. 
20, His royal highneſs prince 
Altred, the laſt-born ſon of their 
Mijeſties, f 
Gen. Fitzroy, unele to lord South- 
ampton, at his houſe in Arlington- 
lre2t, | 
late 27. The right hon. John Dillon, 
© © of Roſcommon, aged ſixty- 
two, x 
| zo. At Edinburgh, aged 76, A- 
licut. ex. Boſwell, eſg. of Auchioleck, 


juſtice, and many years one of 
lie lords commiſſioners of juſticiary. 


dept, 2. At Weymouth, aged 18, 


1782. 


ene of the ſenators of the college 


the hon. Heneage Legge, fourth 
fon to the earl of Dartmouth, 

25, Right hon. lady viſcounteſs 
Folkeſtone, fiſter to the preſent lord 
Romney, relict of Jacob, firſt viſ- 
count Folkeſtone, and grandmother : 
to the earl of Radnor. 4% 

Oct. 14. The right hon. th 
counteſs of Denbigh. © * 

Nov. 4 Sir James Burrow, knt, 
maſter of the crown-office, which of-" 
fice he had held ever ſince the year 
1724 He had publiſhed four vo- 
lumes'of Reports, and other works. 

8. Sir John Clarke, bart, : 

10. The right hon. the counteſs | 
of Hertford. | = 


12. The right hon. the counteſs - 


dowager of Weſtmoreland, fiſter to 
the duke of Gordon. „„ 

Dec. 9. Sir Nicholas Bayley, 
bart. late lord lieutenant of the 
county of Angleſey, and father of 
lord Paget. | | 

12. Charles Gray, eſq. of Col- 
cheſter, aged 87, F. R. S. and one 
of the truſtees of the Britiſh Mu- 


ſeum. He repreſented that borough. 


in five different parliaments. 


13, Right hon. Margaret lady 
dowager Blantyre, at Lennoxlove, 


aged 8. [3 

16. The rev. Mr. William Cole, 
vicar of Burnham, in Buckingham - 
ſhire, a gentleman eminent for his 
knowledge in Engliſh antiquities, 
who has bequeathed his valuable 
MS. collections, in upwatds of 
one hundred volumes, comprehend- 


ing parochial ſurveys, and a great 


number of hiſtorical anecdotes, to 
the Britiſh Muſeum, to be lodged in 


one box together, and not to be open- 


ed till twenty years after his deceaſe, 


27. Henry Home, lord Kaimes, 

| judge in the courts' of ſeſſion and 
juſticiary at Edinbtfgh, and well 

known to the learned world by his 

Elements of Criticiſm, and Sketches of 


the Hiftary of Man. 
ih 
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The LONDON GENERAL BIEL f 


CuR1STENINGS and Buzx1ar.s from December 9, 1787, to December 10, 1782. 
Chriſtened nar 3 Buried { "Males 9131 J Increaſed in the Burials 


Females 8293 


Females 8787 


this year 2791, 


Died under 2 Years 5320 | 20 and 3o - 1479 | 6o and 70 1515 | 100-6 | 104-1 
Between 2 and 5 1221 | 30 and 40 - 1846 | 70 and 80 - 970] 101-2 fog r 
3 and 10 536 | 40 and 50 - 2164 80 and go - 415 | 102-1 | 10g » 1 

10 and 20 629 | 50 and 6c - 1777 | go and 1co.- 51 | 103-2 | 


As of Parliament paſſed from Nov. 
27) 1781, to 70 It, 1782. 


An act for farther continuing an 
aft made in the 17th year ot the 
reign of his preſent majeſty, enti- 
tled, ** An act to impower his ma- 
jeſty to ſecure and detain perſons 
charged with or ſuſpected of the 
crime of high treaſon, committed in 
any of his majeſty's colonies or 
plantations in America, or on the 
high ſeas, or the crime of pira- 
c * 

Ta act for the better ſupply of 
mariners and ſeamen to ſerve in his 
majeſty's ſhips of war, and on board 
merchant ſhips, and other trading 


. ſhips and veſlels, 


An act for the relief of naval of- 
ficers, ſeamen, marines and ſoldiers, 
with reſpect to prize and bounty- 
money not claimed in due time. 

An act for the better detaining 
and more eaſy exchange of Ame- 
rican priſoners brought into Great 
Britain. | 

An act for allowing farther time 
to negotiate by indorſement the 
bonds iſſued in purſuance of an act, 
made in the 14th year of the reign 
of his preſent majeſty, intituled, 
An act for more effectually carrying 
into execution certain propoſals made 
by the moſt noble Henry duke of 


- Buccleugh, the moſt noble Charles 


duke Queenſberry and Dover, 
and others, for redeeming the an- 
nuities 1 by the company of 
the bank of Ayr, in that part of 


Great Britain called Scotland, known 
under the firm of Douglas, Heron, 
and company. 

An act for continuing the term 
and powers of an act, made in the 
33d year of the reign of his late 
majeſty king George the Second, in- 
Graded, An act for laying a duty 
of two pennies Scots, or one 
ſixth part of a penny ſterling, on 
every Scots pint of ale, porter, or 
beer, brewed for ſale, or vended 
within the town and pariſh of Da- 
keith,” . 

An act for allowing farther time 
for enrolment of deeds and .wills 
made by papiſts, and for relief of 
proteſtant purchaſers, 

An act tor providing quarters for 
certain foreign troops lately employ- 
ed in his majeſty's ſervice, in the 
defence of the ifland of Minorca, 
for a limited time. | 

An act to prohibit the ranſoming 
of ſhips or veſſels captured from bi 
majeliy's ſubjects, and of the mer: 
chandize or goods on board ſuch 
thips or veſſels. 

An act for granting an addytional 
duty upon tobacco and ſnuff ; and 
for repealing certain duties payable 
upon the importation of brandy and 
arrack, and for granting other di- 
ties in heu thereof, ; 

An act for the preventing of bi- 
bery and corruption, in the election 
of members to ſerve in parliament 
for the borough of Cricklade in the 


county of Wilts, 


An act for allowing the * 


certai 
collec 
majeſ 
votes 


1782. 


tion of goods, of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture, of the iſlands 
of dt. Chriſtopher, Nevis, and Mont- 
ſerrat, into any ports of his majeſty's 
dominions in Europe or America, 
upon pay ment of the Britiſh plan- 


tation duties. * | 

An a& for charging a ſtamp duty 
upon inland bills of exchange, pro- 
miſſory notes, or other notes pay- 
able otherwiſe than upon demand. 

An act for granting to his majeſty 
additional dunes upon falr, and cer- 
tain duties upon Glauber or Epſom 
ſalts, aud alſo on mineral alkali or 
flux for glaſs made for ſale, &c, 

An àct for charging a duty on per- 
ſons whoſe property ſhall be inſured 
againſt loſs by fire. : 

An act for licenfing lottery-office 
keepers, and regulating the ſale of 
| ottery-tickets. 

An act to diſcharge and indemnify 
the United Company of Merchants 


1 of England trading to the Eaſt 
a Indies, from all damage, intereſts, 

and loſſes. in reſpect to their having 
made default in certain payments 
hy due to the public, on ſuch payments 
* being made at a future ſtipulated 

time ; and to enable the ſaid com- 
1 pany to continue a dividend of eight 
; pounds per centum to the proprietors 
15 of their ſtock, for the preſent year. 


An act to enable his majeſty to 
conclude a peace or truce with cer- 


och tin colonies in North America 
* therein mentioned. . Fs | 

An act for reſtraining any perſon 

been concerned in any contract, commiſ- 
— fon, or agreement, made for the 

* bablic ſervice, from being elected, 

C or ſitting and voting as a member of 
* the houſe of commons. 

Nom An a& for better ſecuring the 
iment freedom of elections of members to 
* ſerre in parliament, by diſabling 


certain officers employed in the 
collection or management of his 
majeſty's revenues from giving their 
Totes at ſuch elections. 


OCCUR MCES 


* 


g 


An act for reſtraining fir Thomas 
Rumbold, Bart. and Peter Perring, 
Eſq. from going out of this kingdom 
for a limited time; and for diſcover- 
ing their eſtates and effects, and 
preventing the tranſporting or a- 
lienating the ſame. 

An act for granting an additional 
duty upon 75 or manufactured 
bees wax imported into Great Britain. 

An act to repeal ſo much of an 
act, made in the 19th year of king 
George II. (for the more effectually 
diſarming the Highlands in Scot- 
land, &c.) as reſtrains the uſe of 
the Highland dreſs, _ | 

An act for enabling his majeſty to 
raiſe the ſum of one nullion, for the 
uſes and purpoſes therein mentioned. 

An act to prevent the granting in 
future any patent office to be ex- 
erciſed in any colony or plantation 


now, or at any time hereafter, be- 


longing to the crown of Great 
Britain, for any longer term than 
during ſuch time as the prantee 
thereof, or perſon TONY thereto, 
ſhall diſcharge. the duty thereof in 
perſon, and behave well therein. 
An act for enabling his majeſty to 
diſcharge the debt contracted upon 
his civil liſt revenues; and for pre- 
venting the ſame from being in ar- 
rear for the future, by regulating 
the mode of payments out of the 
ſaid revenues, and by ſuppreſſing or 
regulating certain offices therein 
mentioned, which are now paid out 
of the revenues of the civil liſt. 
An act for the encouragement and 
diſciplining of ſuch corps or com- 
panies of men as ſhall voluntarily 
enroll themſelves for defence of 
their towns or coaſts, or for the 
general defence of the kingdom, 
during the preſent war. 5 
An act for the better regulation 
of the office of paymaſler· general of 
his majeſty's forces. a 
An act for _ better relief and 
employment of the poor, 
IO (G 2) PUBLIC 
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Hd Majeſty's Speech to both Houſes of Parliament, Nov. 27, 1781, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
HEN Llaſtmet you in parlia- 
ment, I acquainted you with 

the arduous ſituation of public affairs 
at that time, and I repreſented to 


you the objects which | had in view, 


and the reſolution with which I was 
determined to perſevere in the de- 
fence of my dominions againſt the 
combined power of my enemies, un- 
til ſuch a pacification could be made 
as might conſiſt with the honour of 
my, crown, and the permanent in- 
tereſt and ſecurity of my people. 
The war is ſtill unhappily prolonged 
by that reſtleſs ambition which firſt 
excited our enemies to commence it, 
and which ſtill continues to diſap- 
point my earneſt deſire and dili- 
gent exertion to reſtore the public 
tranquility: but I ſhould not an- 
ſwer the truſt committed to the ſove- 
reign of a free people, nor make a 
ſuitable return to my ſubjects for 
their conſtant, zealous, and affec- 
tionate attachment to my * 
family, and government, if | con- 
ſented to ſacritice, either to my own 


defire of peace, or to their tempo- 


rary eaſe and relief, thoſe eſſential 
rights, and permanent intereſts, up- 
on the maintenance and preſervation 
of which, the future ſtrength and 
ſecurity of this country muſt ever 
principally depend. 

The favourable appearance of 
our affairs in the Eaſt Indies, and 
the ſafe and proſperous arrival of 
the numerous commercial fleets ef 


- 


my kingdoms, muſt have given you 
ſatisfaction; but in the courſe of 
this year, my aſſiduous endeavoun 
to guard the extenſive dominions of 
my crown have not been attended 
with ſucceſs equal to the juſtice and 
uprighineſs of my views; and it u 
with great concern that I inform 
you, that the events of war hare 
cen very unfortunate to my arm 
in Virginia, having ended in the 
loſs of my forces in that province. 

No endeavours have [5K Wants 
ing on my part to extinguiſh that 
ſpirit of rebellion which our ene- 
mies have found means to fomert 
and maintain in the colonies, and 
to reſtore to my deluded ſubjedt in 
America that bappy and proſperous 
condition which they formerly de- 
rived from a due obedience to the 
laws ; but the late misfortune in that 
quarter, calls loudly for your fim 
concurrence and aſſiſtance, to frul- 
trate the deſigns of our enemies 
2 prejudicial to the real inter. 
eſts of America, and to thoſe ot 
Great Britain. 

In the laſt ſeſſion you mace 3 
conſiderable progreſs in your in. 
quiries into the fate and condition 
of our dominions and revenues n 
the Eaſt Indies: — You will, I an 
perſuaded, reſume the proſecution 
of that important deliberation wii 
the ſame ſpirit and temper in whi 
it was begun, and proceed with the 
ſame attention and anxiety to col 
ſider, how thoſe remote province 

| | may 
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may be held and governed with the 
greateſt ſecurity and advantage to 
this country, and by what means 
the happineſs of the native inhabit- 
ants may be beſt promoted, 


Gentlemen of the Houſe - of 
Commons, 

Iwill order the eſtimates for the 
enſuing year to be laid before 
you, I rely on your wiſdom and 
public ſpirit tor ſuch ſupplies as the 
circumitances of our affairs ſhall be 
found to require. Among the ma- 
ny ill conſequences which attend the 
continuation of the preſent war, I 
moſt ſincerely regret the additional 
burthens which 1t muſt unavoidably 
bring upon my faithful ſubjects, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In the proſecution of this great 
and important conteſt in which we 
are engaged, I retain a. firm confi- 
dence in the protection of Divine 
Providence, and a perfect conviction 
of the juſtice of my cauſe; I have 
no doubt but that, by the concur- 
rence and ſupport of my parliament, 
by the valour of my fleets and ar- 
mics, and by a vigorous, animated, 
and united exertion of the faculties 
and reſources of my people, I hall 
be enabled to reſtore the bleſſing of 
alate and honourable peace to all my 
dominions. 


— 


— 


The Addreſi of the Lords Spiritual 
* Temporal in Parliameut aſſem- 
ed. 
Die Martis, 27 Novembris, 1781, 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
E, your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
(Y and loyal ſubjects, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, in parliament 
allembled, beg leave to return your 
majeſty our humble thanks for your 
mon gracious ſpeech from the throne. 
It is with equal concern and 
indignation that we ſee the war pro- 
Mzea by that reſtleſs, ambition 


Hef of your ſu 
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which firſt excited your majeſty's 
enemies to commence it, and which 
ſtill continues to diſappoint your 
majeſty's earneſt deſire and diligent 
exertion to reſtore the public tran- 
quillity. 

We acknowledge, with the ſin- 
cereſt and warmeſt gratitude, your 
majeſty*s wiſdom and conſtant atten- 


tion to the real welfare of your 


people, equally conſpicuous in your 
earneſt deſire of peace, and in your 
fixed and unalterable reſolution ne- 
ver to ſacrifice, either to that deſire, 
or to the temporary eaſe and re- 

bets: thoſe eſſential 
rights and permanent intereſts, upon 
the maintenance and preſervation of 
which the future ſtrength and ſecu- 


rity of this country muſt ever prin- 


cipally depend. 

: We feel great ſatisfaction in 
the favourable appearance . of our 
affairs in the Eaſt Indies, and in the 
ſafe and proſperous arrival of the 
numerous commercial fleets of theſe 
kingdoms ; but we regret that in the 
courſe of this year your majeſty's 
afſiduous endeavours to guard the 
extenſive domintons of your crown, 
have not been attended with ſucceſs 
_ to the juſtice and uprightneſs 
0 
ment that the events of war have 
been ſo unfortunate to your majeſ- 
ty's arms in Virginia, 

We are gratefully ſenſible of 
the parental ſolicitude your majeſty 
has ſhewn for the general . 
of your people, in the endeavours 
your majeity has uſed to extinguiſh 
that ſpirit of rebellion which our 
enemies have found means to foment 
and maintain in the colonies, and 
to reſtore to your deluded ſubjects 
in America that happy and proſper- 
ous condition which they formerly 
derived from a due obedicnce to the 
laws; and we beg leave to aſſure 


your majeſty of our firm concurrence” 
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your majeſty's views; and we la- 
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and aſſiſtance to fruſtrate the deſigns 
of our enemies, equally prejudicial 
to the real intereſts of America, and 
to thoſe of Great Britain. 

We will, without loſs of time, 
reſume the deliberation upon the 
ſtate and condition of the Britiſh 
poſſeſſions and revenues in the Eaſt 
Indies, will carry it on with the 
ſame ſpirit and temper in which it 
was begun, and proceed with the 
ſame attention and anxiety to con- 
ſider how thoſe remote provinces 
may be held and governed with the 
greateſt ſecurity and advantage to 
this country, and by what means 
the happineſs of the native inhabit- 
ants may be beſt promoted. 

Firmly reſolved to decline no 
difficulty or hazard in the defence of 
our country, and for the preſerva- 
tion of its eſſential rights and inter- 
eſts, we ſnall continue to give our 
moſt hearty concurrence and ſupport 
in the proſecution of the great and 
important conteſt in which we are 
engaged. 

Ve rely upon the protection of 
Divine Providence in ſo juſt a cauſe, 
and fully truſt that, by the concur- 
rence and ſupport which we ſhall 
moſt chearfully give, by the valour 
of your majeſty's fleets and armies, 
and by the vigorous, animated, and 
united exertions of the faculties and 
reſources of your people, your ma- 
jeſty will be enabled to diiappoint 
the ambitious deſigns of your ene- 
mies, and to reſtore the bleſſing of a 
ſafe and honourable peace to all 
your dominions. : 


— — 


His Majeſy's Anſwer. 
My Lords, | 
Thank you for this very dutiful 
1 and affectionate addreſs. The 
aſſurances of your chearful concur- 
rence and ſupport in the proſecution 
of the great and important conteſt 
in which we are engaged, give me 


P A r 


the higheſt ſatisfaction, and muſt 
have the moſt ſalutary eſſects. It 
ſhall be my conſtant endeavour to 
make the beſt uſe of this ſupport for 
the attainment of the ſole end which 
I haveever in view, a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace.” 


—— 


Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons 15 

: his Majeſty. 

Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
WIV your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the com- 
mons of Great Britain in parliament 
aſſembled, return your majeſty the 
thanks of this houſe, for your moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne. 

We aſſure your majeſty, that we 
ſee with concern that the war is (ill 
unhappily prolonged by that reſtleſs 
ambition which firſt excited our ene- 
mies to commence it, and which 
ſtill continues to diſappoint your 
majeſty's earneſt deſire and diligent 
exertion to reſtorg the public tran- 
quillity. 

We are ſenfibly affected by your 
majeſty's paternal expreſſions of con- 
cern for the real welfare of your 
ſubjects: and we receive with the 
ſtrongeſt emotions of duty and gra- 
titude your majeſty's gracious and 
endearing declaration, that yau 
ſhould not anſwer the truſt commit- 
ted to the ſovereign of a free peo- 
ple, nor make a ſuitable return to 
your ſubjects for their conſtant, 
zealous, and affectionate attachment 
to your tens family, and govern- 
ment, if you conſented to ſacrifice, 
either to your own deſire of peace, 
or to their temporary eaſe and relief, 
thoſe eſſential rights and permanent 
intereſts, upon the maintenance and 
preſervation of which the future 
ſtrength and ſecurity of this coun- 
try muſt ever principally depend. 

We declare, on our part, that ve 
know no means of making to your 
majeſty any return ſo ſuitable = 


PUBLIC 


fo juſt, and of anſwering the great 
truſt committed to us by thoſe whom 
we repreſent, as by giving your ma- 
jeſty this firm aſſurance, that we are 
reſolved to aſſiſt and ſupport your 
majeſty to the utmoſt of our power, 
in maintaining and preſerving the 
eſſential rights and permanent in- 
tereſts of your crown and people. 

The favourable appearance of af- 
fairs in the Eaſt Indies, and the ſafe 
and proſperous arrival of the nume- 
rous commercial fleets of your king- 
doms, have given us great ſatisfac- 
tion: but we fincerely regret that 
your majeſty's aſſiduous endeavours 
to gvard your extenſive dominions 
have not in all places been attended 
with ſucceſs ; and we learn with the 
deepeſt concern, that the events of 
war have been very unfortunate to 
your majeſty's arms in Virginia, and 
have ended, in the loſs of your forces 
in that province. 8 

We are fully perſuaded, that the 
principal view of the confederacy of 
our enemies was to foment and 
maintain the rebellion in North 


america; and, under the ſpecious 


deluſion of the eſtabliſhment of an 
independent empire, to render your 
majeſty's colonies ſubſervient to the 
power and influence of the crown 
of France ; but your majeſty may 
rely on our — aſſiſtance to ſe - 
cond your majeſty's endeavours to 
defeat the dangerous deſigns of our 
enemies, equally prejudicial to the 
real nw of America. and to 
thoſe of Great Britain. | 
We will not fail to reſume the 
great and momentous conſideration 
of the ſtate and condition of the 
dominions and revenues which this 
country poſſeſſes in the Eaſt Indies; 
and we truſt, that, in our delibera- 
tons on thoſe important matters, 
ve ſhall proceed with the ſame ſpirit 
and temper in which they were be- 
| . 


AAA 


gun, and with the ſame care and 
anxiety, to conſider how thoſe re- 
mote provinces may be held and go- 
verned with the greateſt ſecurity and 
advantage to this nation, and Þ 
what means the happineſs of the 
native inhabitants may be beſt 
promoted. 

In this arduous conjuncture, we 
confider it as our firſt duty to our 
country to grant your Majeſty ſuch 
ſupplies as the circumſtances of af - 
fairs ſnall be found to require. We 
cannot but feel that the war is 
burthenſome and expenſive; but 
we are convinced, at the ſame time 
that it is juſt and neceſſary; an 
nothing on our parts ſhall be 
wanting to give efficacy and ſucceſs 
to the valour of your majeſty's fleets 
and armies: and we ſtill have a firm 
confidence, that, by a vigorous, ani- 
mated, and united exertion of the 
reſources and faculties of the nation, 
and of the ſpirit of a free people, 
your majeſty will be enabled, under 
the protection of Divine Providence, 
to reſtore the bleſſing of a ſafe 
and honourable peace to all your 
dominions. 
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His Majeſty's Anſruer. 
Gentlemen, | 
I Return you my cordial thanks for 
E 


* 


this very loyal, dutiful, and af- 
cionate addreſs. It breathes the 
ſpirit and firmneſs of the repreſenta- 
tives of a brave and free people. 
Nothing could afford me ſo much 
ſatisfaction, or tend ſo effectually 
to the public ſafety and welfare in 
the preſent conjuncture. 


His Majeſy's Speech on cloſing the Seſ- 

ſion of 8 July II, 1782, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

HE unwearied aſſiduity with 

* which you have perſevered in 
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the diſcharge of your duty in parlia- 


ment, during ſo long a ſeſſion, bears 
the moſt honourable teſtimony to 


your zeal and induſtry in the ſervice 
of the public; for which you have 
provided with the cleareſt diſcern- 
ment of its true intereſts ; anxioutly 
— every channel for the re- 


turn of peace; and furniſhing with 
no leſs vigilance the means of carry- 


ing on the war, if that meaſure 
ſhould be unavoidable, 
The extenſive powers with which 


I find myſelf inveſted to treat for 


reconciliation and amity with the 
colonies, which have taken arms in 
North- America, I ſhall continue to 
employ in the manner moſt con- 
ducive to the attainment of thoſe 
objects, and with an earneſtneſs ſuit- 
able to their importance. | 

The zeal which my ſubjects in 
Ireland have expreſſed for the pub- 
lic ſervice, ſhews that the liberality 
of your proceedings toward them 1s 
felc there as it ought; and has en- 
gaged their affections, equally with 


their duty and intereſt, in the com- 


mon cauſe. 

The diligence and ardour with 
which you have entered upon the 
conſideratiou of the Britiſh intereſts 
in the Eaſt-Indies, are worthy of 
your wiſdom, juſtice, and humani- 


ty.—To protect the perſons and 


ortunes of millions in thoſe diſtant 
regions, and to combine our proſ- 

erity with their happineſs, are ob- 
jects which amply repay the utmoſt 
labour and exertion. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 


Commons, 
I return you my very particular 
thanks for the very liberal ſupplies 


which you have granted, with fo 


much chearfulneſs and zeal,” for the 
ſervice of the current year. I re- 
flect with extreme regret upon the 
heavy expence which the circum- 
ſauces 27 public affairs unavoidably 
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call for. It ſhall be my care to hyf, 
band your means to the beſt adyzn. 


tage, and, as far as depends on me, 


to apply that cecanomy which I hare 
endeavoured to ſet on foot in my 
civil eſtabliſhment, to thoſe more 
extenſive branches of public ex. 
penditure, in which ſtill more im- 
+" gs advantages may be expect 
ed. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The important ſucceſſes, which, 
under the favour of Divine Proyi- 
dence, the valour of-my fleet in the 
Weſt-Indies hath obtained, promiſe 
a favourable iſſue to our operations 
in that quarter. The events of war 
in the Eaſt Indies have alſo been 
proſperous. Nothing however can 
be more repugnant to my feelings 
than the long continuance of ſo com- 
plicated a war, 

My ardent deſire of peace has in- 
duced me to take every meaſure 
which promiſed the ſpeedieſt accom- 
pliſhment of my wiſhes ; and 1 will 
continue to exert my beſt endeavoun 
for that purpoſe. But it, for want 
of a correſponding diſpoſition in our 
enemies, | ſhould be diſappointed 
in the hope I entertain of a ſpeedy 
termination of the calamities of war, 
rely on the ſpirit, affection, and 
unanimity of my parliament and peo- 
ple to ſupport the honour of my 
crown, and the intereſts of my king- 
doms; not doubting that the blell- 


ings of heaven, which I devoutly 


implore upon our arms, employed as 
they are in our juſt and neceſſaty 
defence, will enable me to obtain 
fair and reaſonable terms of pactu- 
cation. The moſt triumphant ca- 
reer of victory would not excite me 


to aim at more; and I have the ſa 


tisfaction to be able to add, that | 
I ſee no reaſon which ſhould induce 
me to think of accepting leſs. _ 
* Then the lord chancellor, by hi 
majeſty's command, ſaid, 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Tt is his majeſty's royal will 
and pleaſure, that this parliament 
be prorogued to Tueſday, the 3d day 


holden ; and this parhament 1s ac- 
cordingly prorogued toTueſday, the 
za day of September next. 


— 


The Sixth Report of the Commiſſioners 
appointed to examine, take, and 
Hate the Public Accounts of this 
Kingdom, 


Preſented to the Houſe of Commons on 
the 11th of February, 1782. 


N purſuance of the directions of 
] the act by which we are appointed, 
our attention has hitherto been en- 
gaged, Pony in marking the 
delay which. affects the public mo- 
ney in its paſſage, either from the 
pocket of the ſubje& into the Ex- 
chequer, or from the Exchequer 
back again into the poſſeſſion of the 
perſon who becomes entitled to it; 
but of ſtill greater importance to the 
public is the diminution it ſuffers in 
ts progreſs. | 

Intent upon the object pointed 
out to us by the act, ay the firſt for 
our conſideration, namely, that the 
public might avail themſelves, as 
ſoon as poſſible, of the balances in 
the hands of accountants ; we have, 
in the offices that have as yet come 
under our examination, applied our- 
{elves chiefly to the inveſtigation of 


ry theſe balances, and reported upon 
11 them with as much expedition as 
if- Ke were able; adding only ſuch 
wy laggeſtions of immediate regulation 
me is aroſe out of the ſubject, and oc- 
fa. curred to us in the courſe of that in- 
tl veſtigation, but deferring, as a mat- 
ve ter ſeparate and diſtinct, the execu- 


von of that part of the act which 
irects us (to report an exact ſtate 
0! the fees or gratuities paid or giv- 
en in collecting, iſſuing, expend. 


paid or received,” 
of deptember next, to be then here 


ing, and accounting for the public 
monies, and the authority under 
which ſuch fees and gratuities are 


In the courſe of our examination 
into the office of the paymaſter- 
eneral of the forces, we obſerved 
in the account of the payments made 
by him out of the deduction of 
twelve-pence in the pound, and one 
day's pay for the year 1778, annex- 
ed to our laſt report, No. 7, a charge 
of 32,3571. 78. rod. paid for fees 
at the Exchequer. So large a ſum of 
fees paid by one officer, to one office 
in one year demanded our attention, 
and led us to require from this 
office the ſum total of the fees paid 
at the receipt of his majeſty's Ex- 
chequer, by the paymatter-general 
of the forces, during the year 1780 
the accounts of that year being then 
under our conſideration, 
By the return made to that requi- 
ſition, it appears that theſe fees, in 
the year 1780, amounted to 30, 198l. 
6s. 10d, and that they conſiſted of 
a poundage on the money iſſued. 

As the annual ſupplies laſt year 
exceeded that of all former years, 
and may increaſe, and all poundage 
fees on thoſe ſupplies will increaſe in 
proportion, we thought it incumbent 
upon us to proceed to an immediate 
examination into the article of fees, 
and of the principles upon which they 
are founded; to the intent, that, 
ſhould they be deemed a ſubject 
worthy the interpoſition of the le- 
giſlature, the public may not remain 
without the benefit of a {ſpeedy teme- 
dy for a preſſing and increaſing evil. 

We have had under our examina- 
tion two offices of large publie ex- 


penditure; the pay office of the 


navy, and the pay-office of the ar- 


my. To each of th:ſe we iſſued 
our precepts for an exact ſtate of the 
falaries, fees, and gratuities, receiv- 


ed by the reſpective officers and 


clerks 1n thoſe offices, from the 24th 


of 
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of December, 1779, to the 25th of 
December, 780, with the amount 
thereof received by each officer and 
clerk, during the ſaid period. 

To the ſeveral branches of the 
receipt of his majeliy's Exchequer, 
that is to ſay, to the auditor, the 
clerk of the pells, the tellers, the 
chamberlains, the uſher, and the 
pay maſters of exchequer bills, we 
iſlued the like precepts; and returns 
were made to us from all theſe 
offices, | 

We have thought it expedient, 1n 
the courſe of this enquiry, where 
the office is not executed by the 
principal officer, but. by his deputy, 
or firſt clerk, to examine the latter 
only, as probably beſt qualified to 

ive us the information we wanted, 

Ve have omitted likewite, as more 
minute than neceſſary, to examine 
thoſe inferior oflicers and clerks who 
receive ſmall ſalaries only, or in- 
conſiderable fees, 


As our account of the emoluments 


of thefe offices is taken in a year of 
the moiſt expenſive war, we have 
requited and ttated, where we have 
been able to obtain it, the net pro- 
duce of each office in time of peace, 

At the cloſe of our examination 
into each office, we have ſtated and 
inſerted, in the appendix, an ac- 
count of the falaries, allowances, 
fees, and gratuities, diſupguiſhed 
under thcir ſeveral heads, and the 
total amount thereof received by 
each officer and clerk in that ofhce, 
with the ſums paid for taxes, and 
other diſburſements; and the net 
produce to each officer and clerk, 
during the year 1780; and diſtin- 
eviſhing, as far as appeared to us, 
without entering into too long an 
examination, to what amount each 
office is a charge upon the public, 
the civil liſt, and individuals. But 
we muſt at the ſame time remark, 


that moſt of tha ſums for fees and The profits of theſe officers c of f 
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gratuities, ſtated by us, paid hy 
individuals, are ultimately paid hy, 


and a charge upon, either the cis; 1 q 
liſt or the * This — of 
tinction we have made, not con- tior 
ſidering the intereſt of the crown and 
as ſeparate from the intereſt of the " 
public; but becauſe the ſavings, if are 
fuch there ſhould be, in the one caſe, * 
fall into the fund appropriated for The 
the ſupport of his majeſty's civil ries 
government; and in the other, in- quiſ 
to the finking fund, T 
We have diſtinguiſhed the tara crow 
paid by the officers, that is the land- pleaſ 
tax, and the one ſhilling and fx vo t 
pence duties, from their other di- ech b 
burſements; becauſe the charge of ling : 
the public, in ſupporting theſe of WW ic a; 
fices, is leſſened by as much of iii: ot 
theſe taxes as gets back again inv (cee. 
the Exchequer. But, not being abk Th 
eaſily to diſcover what diminution WiW:c:| 
they ſuffer in their progreſs, lunes 
have only ſtated the amount of then, .o t 
without deducting them from the counta 
ex pences of the public. pdditic 
From the return of the pay of erer. 
of the navy, and from the examin- The 
tions of the right hon, Welbor WW: c1; 
Ellis, treaſurer of the navy; nds 
drew Douglas, eſq. his paymaſter; er 
ohn Slade, eſq. firſt clerk in the ber h. 
caſhier's branch; Adam Jellico, tes 
eſq. firſt clerk in the pay-branch; An: 
George Swatheld, eſq. caſhier ; M. lich! 
John Fennel, chief clerk, and M. end 
Robert Walker, ſecond clerk in te e parc 
victualling branch, we obtained tie cane 
following information relative to tete! 
profits accruing to the officers Wance 
clerks in this office. aellin 
The buſineſs in the pay-office « ce fo 
the navy is tranſacted by the tiere at u 
ſurer, the paymaſter, and this. - 
five officers and clerks, nine of vba which 
are in the caſhier's branch, tuen. 
in the pay-branch, and fix in 0 An al 
victualling branch. the B 
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(| of fix heads; ſalaries ; allow- 
ances for extra ſervices, and for tell- 
ing money at the Bank 5 perquifites 
of odd pence ; for calling defalca- 
ions; and for entering probates, 
and other inſtruments. - 

The treaſurer and his paymaſter 
are paid by ſalaries only, and have 
no other fee or gratuity whatever. 
The officers and clerks receive ſala- 
ries, and alſo the allowances and per- 
quilites above mentioned, 

The treaſurer is appointed by the 
crown, and holds his office during 
pleaſure, He receives a falary of 
to thouſand pounds a-year, reduC- 
el, by the payment of the one ſhil- 
ling and fixpenny duties, to 18gol. 
He appoiuts the paymaſter, and all 
the other officers and clerks in the 
etüce. | 

The paymaſter has a ſalary of 
qe: |, a- year, reduced by the ſame 
duties to 4621. 10s, He executes 
allo the offices of caſhier and ac- 
countant, for which he receives no 
additional ſalary or emolument what- 
TCH, 

The ſalaries of the other officers 


ond clerks are from forty to eighty 
„ds a-year, according to their 
er; era employ ments. Befides which, 
the bey have the allowafices and pers 
cot, tes following. 8 

ch; An allowance for extra ſervice, 


ich is made to thoſe clerks who 
nend the payment of wages and 
de yards, and who complete what 
re called the full books for payment 
| the ſhips and yards. This al- 
Wance is intended to defray their 
welling ex pences, and as a recom- 
ace for their extra: trouble. The 
ae at which it is paid is ſeven ſhil- 
ws 2-day tor the number of days 
which each clerk is ſo employ- 


an allowance for telling money 
| the Bank is a poundage, at the 
' of five ſhillings for every thou- 
3 
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ſand pounds, allowed by the navy- 
board to thoſe clerks who receive 
money at the Bank for the payment 
of the ſhips and yards; in conſe- 
quence of which allowance, each 
clerk is accountable for any defici- 
ency there may be either in the 
weight or tale of the money he re- 
ceĩ ves. F ; 8 
The odd pence is a perquiſite 
thoſe — and clerks, who are 
employed in making payments. 
Thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to pay 
perfect bills, the navy courſe, and 
bills drawn by the navy and fick and 
hurt boards, pay the even money only 


upon theſe bills, and retain to them- 


ſelves the odd pence under a ſhilling. 
Thoſe who. are employed in the 


payment of the officers, ſeamen, and 


artificers in the dock-yards, retain 
the odd pence under ſix- pence; in 
conſideration of which, they are all 
bound to make good any miſtakes 


* they may;make in their payments. 


The perquiſite for caſting defal- 
cations, 1s a gratuity, uſually at the 
rate of one guinea by the hundred 
pounds, paid by the chaplains, ſur- 
geons, and purſers of the navy, to 
the officer who caſts and pays to 
them their ſeveral ſhares of the de- 
ductions made from the ſeamen's 


wages. 


The perquiſite for entering pro: 
bates of will, letters of adminiihn- 
tion, and warrants of attorney, is a 
tee of wo ſhillings and fix pence 
each entry, paid to the clerk in 
whoſe department it lies to regiſter 
theſe inſtruments. 

The ſalaries and allowances for 
extra- ſervices, and for telling mo- 
ney at the Bank, are paid, for the 
moſt part, quarterly, by bills aſſign - 
ed by the navy or victualling- boards 
upon the treaſurer, out of money 
received by him, either to pay ſa- 
laries, or from old ſtores, or under 


ſome other 821 of ſervice ſpecified 
In 
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in the aſſignments; and conſequent- 
15 all theſe are paid by the pub- 
ic. | 
The perquiſites are either detain- 
ed out of ſums due to particular per- 
ons, or paid by thoſe who apply to 
have their buſineſs tranſacted at the 
office ; and therefore -do not come 
out of the public purſe, but from 
the pockets of individuals. 
The authority upon which the 
receipt of the ſeveral profits of this 


office is grounded, is either an order 


of the privy- council, or uſage. 

By an order of the privy-council, 
dated the 2 5th of May, 1699, the 
ſalary of the treaſurer of the navy 
is ſettled at two thouſand pounds a 
— that of his paymaſter, at five 

undred pounds; that of his ac- 
countant, at four hundred pounds; 
and the ſalaries of thirteen clerks, 
ſeven at eighty pounds each, and ſix 
at forty pounds each; and in the 
ordinary eſtimate of the navy voted 
by parliament every year, are inſert- 
ed allowances,—to the treaſurer of 
the navy, two thouſand pounds ; to 
his paymaſter and caſhier, five hun- 
dred unds ; to twenty-two clerks, 
fix of them eighty pounds, nine fif- 
ty pounds, and ſeven forty pounds 
each. But an increaſe of the buſi- 
neſs in this office for theſe late years, 
has rendered it neceſſary to increaſe 
the clerks to the preſent number, 
thirty-five; and to every increaſe 
the conſent of the navy-board is ne- 
ceſſary. 

The allowances and perquiſites 
are ſuch as have been ufually paid 
and taken by the officers and clerks 
in their ſeveral departments, as far 
back as the memory of the oldeſt 
officers, now employed in this office, 
reaches, 

From the account ſet forth in the 
appendix, it appears, that the groſs 
amount of the emoluments received 


in the pay-office of the navy, was 


815ol. 10s. 1d. of which the {1 
ries, allowances for extra-ſerrice, 
and for telling money at the Bak, 
amounting to 6545I. 48. 8d, wy 
= by the public ; and the reſidue, 

ing 16051. 58. 44d. by individual; 
the net receipt of this office ws | 
79381. 2d. | 

By the return made to us from thy 
pay-office of the army, and the ex 
aminations of the right hon. Richard 
Rigby, pay-maſter-general of the 
forces; Timothy Caſwall, efq. de. 
puty pay maſter; John Powell, c(q, 
caſhier ; Charles Bembridge, eq, 
accountant ; John Adam Frederick 
Heſſe, eſq. ledger-keeper ; Thoma 
Bangham, efq. computer of of. * 
reckonings; Nobert Randal, eq, II 
caſlyer of half. pay; and Roben 
Moleſworth, eſq. entering clerk; 
we received the following account 


of the ſalaries paid to, and the fees 54 | 
and gratuities taken by, the officer nd 
and clerks in the pay-office of the II 
army. | Ko 
This office confiſts of the pay: 6 fl 
maſter-general, his deputy, a caſhier, T] 
an accountant, a ledger-keeper, 1 ol 
computer of off-reckonings, acaltuer Gill 
of half-pay, and an entering clerk, _ 
with eight inferior clerks, an offce- paid 
keeper, a houſe-keeper, and two * 
meſſengers; and nine deputy pa- 6% 1 
maſters abroad. , a: 
The paymaſter-general appoints 1 
his deputies, and all the officers and _ 1 
clerks employed in his office; they bufin 
are all paid by ſalaries or allowances, Fecei 
fees and gratuities. dude 
The paymaſter-general, bis de wy 1 
puty, the inferior officers and clerki, dude 
and deputy pay maſters abroad, hare done 
certain ſalaries or allowances only; Ig 
the ſix officers who are next to tht upon 
deputy paymaſter, receive {alaric, N baer 
fees, and gratuities. f mon! 
The paymaſter-general1s appoint ape 
ed by letters patent under the gc lemi: 


ſeal, during pleaſure; he * 


Fe 


dur annual allowances as pay maſter- 

neral of the forces, and one as 
deaſurer of Chelſea hoſpital : the 
four are 300ol. as the particular 
lam belonging to his office, 1760l. 
for the payment of clerks, 60ol. for 
the contingent expences of his office, 
and twenty ſhillings a day as one of 
the ſtaff upon the eſtabliſhment ; the 
ather allowance is twenty ſulli 
day as treaſurer of Chelſea hoſpi- 
tal, The amount of theſe allow- 
ancez is 6,0921, out of which he paid 
for himſelt and officers in taxes, 
bel. 198. gd, to clerks 17071. and 
tor the contingent diſburſements of 
his office, 36ol. 78. 8d. making to- 
ether 4,030l. 78. 5d. which reduces 
dis clear.receipt to 3,0611. 128. 7d. 

The deputy paymaſter has two 
ſalaries, of gool. a year each; one 
redaced, by the one ſhilling and fix- 
penny duties, to 4621. 10s, the other 
pud without deduction ; together, 
dear, 9621, 108. 

The fix following officers are thoſe 
ko have fees and gratuities as well 
6 ſalaries. 

The caſhier receives a ſalary of 
wol. a year, reduced by, the one 
Alling duty to 190l. and an addi- 
tonal annual allowance of 270l. 
pad to him without deduction. His 
xs and yratuities amounted to 
„zl. 19s, 6d, which, with his 


F 1171. 198. 6d. But, as theſe fees 
; we not always paid at the time the 


bulineſs is done, this ſum, though 
kceved in the year 1780, may * 
dude fees that accrued in a preced - 
wy year; it certainly does not in- 
dude the fees for all the bufineſs 
dane by him in that year; the re- 
mitters had not paid him their fees 
\pon the warrants for the remit- 
unces iſſued to them after the 
month of February, 1780; and it 
*pears from an account of thoſe 


Dgs 2,427. 
equally 


klaries, made his clear receipt 


lemuttances, extracted from the ac- 
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count of the extraordinary ſervices 
incurred by the paymaſter - general 
of the forces for the year 1780, 
that the ſum iſſued to them be- 
tween the iſt of March, and the 
31ſt of December, in that year, 
was 2,312,830l. the fees upon which 
being at the rate of one guinea by 
the thouſand pounds, amount to 

128. and being divided 
between the caſhier and ac- 
countant, would have added 1, 213l. 
168. to the receipt of each, and 
would have increaſed that of the 
caſhier to 8, 3891. 1 58. 6d. 0 

The ſalary of the accountant is 
150l. a year, reduced by the one 
_—_ duty to 1421. 108. He re- 
ceived in fees 1,358l. 178. d. 
which, added to his falary, makes: 
his clear receipt to have been 1,5011. 
7s. 9d, Had the remitters paid all 
their fees, it had been increaſed by 
the addition of 1, 213l. 16s, to the 
ſum of 2,7151. 38. gd. 

The ledger keeper's ſalary is 1col. 
a year, beſides which, he receives 
annually 80l. from the computer of 
off-reckonings, and 100l. from the 
caſhier of - half-pay : his. fees a- 
mounted to 3941. 16s. making, alk 
* 674l. 16s. He paid out 
0 on ſum, Hm taxes, fifteen 

unds, to his deputy 8ol. pounds 
— to another aſfſtant fifty — : 
together, 1451. which reduced his 
net receipt to 5291, 16s, The pre- 
ſent ledger-keeper bas, by reaſon of 
his age and infirmities, executed his 
office by deputy, ever fince his ap- 
pointment in 1765, 

The computer of off-reckonings 
has no other ſalary but that of eighty 
pounds, which he pays to the'ledg- 
er-keeper ; his net profits aroſe from 
his fees, which amounted to 1,0381. 
58. 6d, fea BE 

The caſhier of half pay receives 
eighty pounds a year falary ; the 
total of his fees was 6171, 58. tos 

* gether, 
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gether, 6g71. 5d. out of which he 
paid, for taxes, fourteen pounds, 
and to the ledger-keeper one hun- 
dred — ; this reduced his clear 
receipt to 583l. 5s. | 
Sixty 4— 5 the ſalary of the 
entenng-clerk, which, with 1,4481. 
158. 4d. received by fees, made his 
groſs receipt 1,5081. 158. 4d. reduc- 
d by wl. 10s. paid for taxes, to 
1,498l. 58. 4d. | | 
- The: other clerks are paid from 
fifty to one hundred — a-year, 
according to their ſtations and em- 
ploy ments in the office, and receive 
no tees or gratuities whatever. 

The deputy paymaſters abroad 
are paid an allowance, fix of them 
thirty ſhillings a day, and three of 
them three pounds a day. 
The fees received by theſe officers 
are as various as the bulineſs they 
execute; each has fees peculiar to 
his branch: they conſiſt, ſome of 


them, of a poundage upon the ſums 


contained in warrants brought for 
payment, and in receipts ; others, 
of certain ſums per regiment, paid 
either annually or upon tranſacting 

particular branches of the regimen- 
tal bufineſs ; others of them arecer- 
tain ſums for reports, certificates, 
receipts, entries, or other articles of 
official buſineſs. 

The gratuities are voluntary do- 
nations upon the payment of war- 
rants, or for creating ſome trouble 
to the office ; and are given to offi- 
cors of the department where the 
buſineſs 1s tranſacted. 

It appears from the account of 
the payments made by the paymaſ- 
ter-general, out of the deductions 
of twelve-pence in the pound, and 
one day's pay, for the year 1780, 
that the ſalary and allowances to 

the paymaſter-general (except the 
twenty ſhillings a-day on the ſtaff) 
and the two additional falaries to the 
deputy and caſhier, and the allow- 
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ances to the uty-paymaſters 

broad, are ad dur 15 the Gehb K 
tions of twelve-pence in the pound ; up 
the twenty ſhillings a day on the up 
ſtaff, is paid to him, in like manner the 
as the general and ſtaff. offers in - 
Great Britain are paid, out of the % 
money granted for the ordinary fer: ll 
vices of the army: all theſe pay. * 
ments are therefore a charge upon . 
the public. The paymaſter-pener the 
himſelf pays the other falaries, out _ 
of the ſum of 1,7601. allowed bim oP” 
for that purpoſe. The fees and * 
gratuities are paid by the remitter | - 
contraftors, agents, and perſons * 
whoſe buſineſs brings them to the 19 
office, and therefore come immedi- rs 


ately out of their pockets, though 
much the greareſt part of them ul - uy 


timately-fall upon the public, ry 
| Uſage of office is the genen hy 
ground upon which theſe ſereril 7 f 
2 reſt, except in the tro WR 
inſtances of the additional allowances Th 
to the deputy and the caſhier, which 1 
are founded on ſpecial circumſtances, * 
The five hundred pounds a yeat ho 
addition to the deputy, is paid to luer 
him by a warrant, date 18th hy office 
1774 ; it commenced on the roth This 
October, 1771, and is to continue nile 
as long as he holds this office, The al fo 
ground (tated in the warrant is, that WW . 
the then emoluments of the ofice Wy. - 
were not an adequate compenſation Wy | n 
for his trouble, care, and fidelity: "Fx 
predeceſſors in this office had not lis 5e. 
this additional ſalary; for they en bear, 
joyed, at the ſame time, what the ran d. 
preſent deputy had not, other 3p Jed 
pointments under the crown. treaſu. 
The warrant for the payment af x 
the additional two hundred and unter 
venty pounds a year to the caſhith fa put 
is dated the 1oth of July, 1705 hare be 
and ſtates it to be made to him fot won, 
his trouble, care, diligence, and fi om th 
delity, in the execution of the bub- BW. tl 


neſs committed to his charge. Th 
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The allowance to the paymaſter- 
general of twenty ſhillings a day 
upon the ſtaff, is voted annually 
upon the eſtabliſhment, and, toge- 
ther with the twenty ſhillings a day 
a treaſurer of Chelſea hoſpual, is 
inlerted in his letters-patent : all the 
filarics and allowances paid to him 
are ſuch as have been allowed toſhis 
predecetlors in this office ; and all 
the ſalaries, fees, and gratuities, re- 
ceived by the officers and clerks, and 
leputy-paymaſters, are the ſame as 
have been paid to, and received by, 
thoſe who have gone before them, 

From the account in the appen- 
dx it appears, that the groſs amount 
of the cmoluments received in this 
office, was 25, 108l. 198. 1d. the net 
amount was 23,5611. 198. 8d. The 
ſum of 13,4.5c1. received for ſalaries 


pablic : the ſum of 11,5731. 198. 1d, 
for fees and gratuities, was paid by 
individuals. 

There is moreover another gra- 
wy given to the officers and clerks 
in each of theſe pay-offices upon 
paling the final accounts of a trea- 
urer and paymaſter-general in the 
ofice of the auditor of the impreſt. 
This gratuity is craved of the com- 
mulloners of the treaſury, by a memo- 
ral trom the reſpective officers and 
erks in each office, as a compenſa- 
ton for their trouble in carrying on 
a making up the accounts of a 
treaſurer and paymaſter-general after 
lis reſignation. The quantum of 
bears ſome proportion to the total 
um contained in the account to be 
ed. Iz is allowed to them by a 
eaſury-WMprant, out of the balance 
ſemaining In the hands of the ac- 
vuntant, and is therefore paid. out 
{a public fund. Theſe allowances 


non, and, by the accounts of them 
Om that period, tranſmitted to us 


on theſe offices, it appears, that 


and allowances, was paid by the 


Mare been made ever ſince the Revo- 


* 


s 111 
in the pay-office of the navy, the in- 
ſtances of thefe gratuities, trom the 
yeaw 1688, to the year 1772, when 
the laſt accounts of Mr. ing- 
ton, ending in the year 1756, were 
paſſed, are ſeventeen, and amount 
to 54,1621. 178. 94d. And in the 
pay office of the army, the inſtances 
from the fame year, to the year 
1775, when the accounts of lord 
Darlington, and others, ending 24th- 
June, 1757, were paſled, are nine, 
and amount to 46, Tal. 189. making 
together 100, 271. i gs, od. paid 
by the public —.— that . in 
theſe gratuitiea i: ep: 

In the Exchequer, ſix offices came 
under our examination; namely, 
the auditor of the receipt, the clerk 
of the pells, the tellers, the cham- 
berlains, the uſher, and the pay- 
maſters of exchequer bills. There 
are ſome eire umſtances common to 
them all; ſalaries or allowances, 
fees, and gratuities,, are the heads 
under which may be ranged the pro- 
fits of all the officers and clerks. 

The gratuitiesare-uſual volunta 
donations, either from -public of- 
fices or individuals : the yearly ac- 
counts are made up to Michaelmas 
eve; and therefore the accounts of 
the receipts and payments for the 
year 1780, which is the year we are 
enquiring into, are made up to the 
Michaelmas of that year. 

In the firſt five of theſe offices, 
the principal appoints the deputy 
and clerks. The tir{t four of them 
have tables hung up in each. office, 
by which their fees are regulated; 
theſe fees conſiſt either of a pounds 
age, or of certain payments for par- 
ticular articles of buſineſs tranſacted. 
in each office, and are paid by the 

ſons either paying in, or receiv- 
ing money out of the exchequer, or 
applying for their particular buſi» 


neis. f | | 
The return made to our 
Y 
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by the duke of Newcaſtle, auditor 
of the reccipt of his majeſty's ex- 
chequer, and the examinations of 
Edward Wilford, eſq. his firſt clerk, 
and of Mr. Williams Jones, the 
tally-writer, ſupplied us with a 
knowledge of the ſtate of the emo- 
luments received by the officers and 
clerks in this branch of the Exche- 
quer, the buſineſs of which 1s tranſ- 
ated by the auditor and twenty- 
three fixed clerks, with other occa- 
fional aſſiſtants when wanted. 


The auditor is appointed for life, 


by a conſtitution under the hands 
and ſeals of the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, All the exchequer bills, 
orders, debentures, ' patents, and 
other inſtruments which paſs this 
office, are ſigned by him ; the of- 
fcial profits are not received by him- 
ſelf, but by his firſt clerk, who ac- 
counts with him for them every 


month; he receives eleven annual 


allowances, enumerated in an ac- 
count tranſmitted to us, and inſert- 
ed in the appendix, amounting to 
3,7661. 18. he has a ſmall annual 
fee from the wardrobe, of 4l. 178. 
and is entitled to fees on the receipt 
of money into, and ifſue of money 
out of the Exchequer ; the, firſt a- 
mounted to 170l. 1 38. 9d. the latter, 


to 12,5541. 28. 6d, The ſum he 


received by fees for entering patents, 
and upon impreſt bills, was 3gl. 5s. 
and in gratuities, 34 fl. 78. the groſs 
amount of all which was 16,880l. 


6s, 3d. Out of which ſum he made 


the following payments: for taxes, 
$421. 128. to clerks, 1,6621. 10s, 
for incidental expences of office, 
3291. zd. together, 2,864]. 28. 2d. 
which reduced his clear receipt to 
14,0161. 4s. 1d, 

The firſt clerk has an annual allow- 
ance of 100l. and the clerk's fees, 
amounting to 3,0011. 16s, 8d. his 


gratuities were, 1421. 178. making, 


together, 3,244]. 138. 8d. reduced, 


* 


— 
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i yments for taxes, cler 
— A- expences, to 2,711, 
The reſt of the elerks have (al, 
ries, in proportion to their rank ant 
employment, paid to them either by 
the auditor, or his firſt or other 
clerks : they have fees likewiſe and 
gratuities of various kinds; ard oy 
of what they receive, make various 
payments. An aceount of all which, 
as tranſmitted to us from this office, 
is inſerted in the appendix, 
The foundation of theſe allow. 
ances and fees, and the authority 
under which they are claimed and 
paid, are as follows: 

Upon the king's acceſſion, a cer- 
tificate is tranſmitted from the aud- 
tor's office to the treaſury, purſuant 
to their requiſition, | conſiſting of 


two liſts; one containing the ſeven Gon 
tees, ſalaries, and allowances, that a 
have by ancient cuſtom, letters p- fuel 
tent, conſtitutions, or other autho- the p 
rities, been paid to the officers «nd the + 
miniſters of the Exchequer, either Wct:r, 
in right of their offices or employ: Th 
ments, or in reward for their ſer receip 
vices ; the other containing the fees, one fü 


ſalaries, or allowances, that hare 
been ſettled and allowed them for 
their labour and expence in mani: 
ing and performing the bufine(s d 
the annuities payable at the Exche- 
quer. This certificate is ſent back 
to the Exchequer; annexed to 4 
warrant directed to the auditor, av 
thoriſing him to draw orders or pals 
debentures for paying, from time io 
time, in the uſual manner, and at 
the accuſtomed times, to the offen 
the ſums in the certificate mentio 
ed; the firſt liſt amounting to 1,81 
9s. out of the money applicable i 
his majeſty's civil government; ht 
other, amounting to 5, 900l. out 
the reſpective funds applicable l 
the payment of the annuities. 


„This warrant ſtates the author' 
uns 


ces; 
tend! 
lare, 
by the 
deque 
loan u. 

The 
ound. 
ertain 
1 the; 
be po 
dear ei 
venty. 
J in th 
be audi 
y fees 
e, cer 
v8 parti 
deſe fog 
1782. 


un 


to be, as to the firſt liſt, either the 
letters patent, conſtitutions, or au. 
thorities, whereby the officers hold 
their employments, or the, general 
Jetters patent dormant (by which 
the king empowers them to make 
rariety of payments, therein de- 
ſcribed, out of. the civil liſt); and, 
as to the ſecond liſt, either the pow- 
ers given to them by the reſpective 
act of parliament relative to annuit 
ties, or any other power in them 
being. „ „ 
ln this certificate are contained 
the eleven allowances made to the 
auditor : the two firſt of , them, 
amounting to 4bol. 38. 4d. are in 
the firſt liſt, and paid to bim in 
ght of his office: the other nine, 
making z, 30 fl. 178. 8d. are in the 
&cond lit, and paid to him as a re- 
compence for his trouble in the bu- 
fineſs of the annuities, by virtue of 
the power veſted in the treaſury by 
the ſereral acts, to provide for. the 
charges of management. 
The fees of the auditor, upon the 
receipt of money, are, iſt, about 
one fourth part of the tally- court 
es; of which fourth, his clerk 
tending in the tally-court has a 
are, adly, Part of a ſum allowed 
by the treaſury to ſome of the ex- 
dequer officers for the tallies of 
Joan which are exempt from fees. 


0 4 The fees upon the iſſue are, a 
A- 8 1 I 
ende upon money iſſued for 
| 3 » . — * 

pal nan lervices, not for all ſervices. 
= la the year 1780, the ſum on which 
1d N | 


be poundage fees were paid was 
dear eight millions: upwards of 
venty-two millions more were ifſu- 
in that ycar, for which neither 
be auditor nor his clerks received 
y fees whatever. The others fees 


dg particular kinds of buſineſs. All 
le fees are regulated by a table, 


1782. 


under which the treaſury. iſſued it, 


moſt 


le, certain payments for tranſact- 
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ſpecifying, both for che auditor and 


his clerks, the rate, where it is a 
poundage, otherwiſe, the uννt,u 
of each fee: this table is for the 
part grounded upon ufage, 
recogniſed as ancient by the barons 
of the Exchequer in the year 1692, 
as to thoſe fees the ſubject matter 
of which exiſted at that time; and 
acquieſced in, as to thoſe fees the 
ſubjęct matter of which is of a date 
ſubſequent to that year. 
By an act, paſſed in the 3d year 
of William and. Mary, the officers 
of the Exchequer; were prohibited 
from taking any other fees, for the 
receiving or iſſuing the | ſupplies 
granted by that or any other act of 
parliament, except fuch ancient and 
legal fees as ſhould be allowed to be 
ſo by the barons of the court of Ex- 
chequer; ho were required to pre- 
ſent to both houſes of parliament, 
at the next ſeſſions. a table of 
fees, to be by them allowed: as an- 
cient and legal. The' barons, in 
purſuance of this power, made are» 
port, containing thę table required: 
this report is enxolled in the office 
of the king's remembrancer 4 4 copy 
of it is inſerted in the appendix; it 
comprehends the tees to be taken 
upon the receipt and iſſue of money 
in the offices of the auditor, the 
clerk of the pells, the tellers, and 
the tally court; and is the rule, 
though the act is long ſince expired, 
by which they are. governed at this 
day, except in ſome few inſtancet, 
where uſage ſince that report has 
introduced variatians ;- one of which 
is, by the barons report, the whole 
of the fees paid to the officers.of the 
Exchequer, upon the iſſue of money 
for the army ſervices in general, was 
three halfpence in the pound; but, 
ever fince the year 1744, a difference 
has been made hetween the iſſue for 
the ordinary and extraordinary fer- 
003 3* vices 
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vices ; the fees for the firſt continue 
at three halfpence ; thoſe for the 
latter are reduced to one penny only 
in the pound. 

Theſe payments come out of differ- 
ent funds. The two firſt allowanees to 
che auditor, the treaſury allowance 
for the tallies of loan, the wardrobe 
fee, and the allowance to the firſt 
clerk, which is included in the firſt 
liſt of the Exchequer certificate, are 
paid out of the civil liſt ; the other 
nine allowances are paid out of the 
funds created by the ſeveral acts, and 
therefore out of the public money. 
The fees of the tally court, and 
from iſfues, and for other buſineſs, 
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are paid immediately by individuals; 


but all the Exchequer fees paid on 
rhe iſſues for the army ſervices, a- 
mounting, in the year 1780, to 


39,2981. 78. 10d. are char 
the paymaſter-general of the forces 
wpon the deductions of twelve-pence 
in the pound, and therefore paid 
by the public, 
g$0, 3401. on the iſſue of which 
were paid, 7,311,7321. part 
thereof, was money belonging to 
the public ; 668,608}. other part, 
was out of the civil lift, 

From the account in the appen- 
dix, it appears, that the total ſum 
received 1n this office, was 21,273t. 
168. the net ſum was 19, 880l. 168. 
Ad. the ſum of 13,7081. 128. 1d. 
was paid by the public; 1, 116l. 98. 
gd. out of the civil liſt ; and 6,441. 
768. 6d, by individuals. 

From the return made to us by 
the right hon. fir Edward Walpole, 
clerk of the pells, and the examina- 
tions of Edward Roberts, eſq. his de- 
puty and firſt clerk, and Mr. Henry 
Thomas, clerk of the mtroitus, we 
learned the ſtate of the profits re- 
ceived by the officers and clerks in 
this office; which office conſiſts of 


the cleck of the pells, his deputy 


che 


Of the ſum of 


r 4521 6. 


pelle is 
ed for life, by a conſtitution under 
the hands and ſeals of the commil. 
froners of the treafury, to exerci 
his office either by himſelf or depy, 
ty. In conſequence of this pr. 
lege, it has not been uſual, forms 
ny years, for the clerk of the p 
to execute any 3 of che 
himſelf; the deputy tranſach the 
5 and r and accounts 
with his principal for all the profit 
that belong ts blew, The Ke 
the pells receives thirteen diſtin i- 
lowances, ſet forth in the retun, 
amounting to 1,6031. os. 11. pu 
to him by order or debenture. 

of them, 611. 138. 4d, is inſerted in 
his conſtitution, and s, 


The elerk of the 


by with fix more, 1415 N 11. d, 


included in the firſt liſt in the Ex 
r certificate, and therefor 
payable out of the civil liſt: the 
maining fix, amounting to.1,236. 
58. 11d. are in the ſecond lift, ad 
therefore payable out of the reſpel. 
ive annuity funds, His fees upon 
the receipt conſiſt of about ob 
fourth part both of the tally-coun 
fees and of the treaſury allowzct 
for thetallies of loan; a certain 
of bath of which is appropriated 
his clerk of the introitus, His ſhare 
of theſe fees and allowances came 0 
1941. 5s. fold. His fees on tht 
iffue are, like thoſe of the auditor, 
2 poundage, at different rates fk 
different ſervices, paid by the pe. 
ſons receiving, according to 3 
hung up in the office, taken, 
varying but little from the bam 
report; and according to the fam? 
table, ſome ancient fees are take 
for the entries, enrollments, and ex- 
aminations of certain inſtru 
All the above fees amounted 
7, 700l. 26. 8d. and his pou 


10 


öh tie 


m the public offices, tp 8 fl. 18. 
bu and» his groſs mak 9444321; 
1s. 6:d, out of which he 
1,8341- 98. Gd. The particulars of 
theſe payments are ſlated in a te- 
um inſerted in the appendix, and 
reduces his clear receipt to 7,597h 


128. old. 3 TH 
The depu and firſt clerk hay a 


by his principal: his fees are, a 
poundage upon one head of flue 
only, that is, the iſſue on annuities, 
penſions, &c. at che rate ſtated in 
the barons report; and alſo ſome 
other (mall fees and gratuities enu- 
merated in the account of the offi- 
cers and clerks fees in the appendix, 
amounting to 2831, 6s. 1d, Theſe 
wo ſums were reduced, by the 
pyment of 221, for taxes, to the 
net ſum of 6811, 68. 1d. 

The clerk of the introitus has a 
lure of the tally-court fees, and of 
the treaſury allowance, and ſome 
other ſmall fees, allowances and 
gatuities ; the whole producing 
1481. gs. 95d. reduced, by gl. 78. 
bor taxes, to 3391. 28. od, 
The reſt of the clerks have ſala- 
ps, from Fol. to 1201, paid them 
d) the principal, and a few of them 
me {mall fees and gratuities. 

From a ſtate of the total received 
d paid in this office, the ſum re- 
wed was 10,2691. 198. 23d. the 
Rt (ur, P 5431. 138. 94d. the ſum 
ud by the public, 5,954L. 48. 9d. 
* the civil liſt, 75 al. 18. 33d. 

rom individuals, 3.553ʃ. 138. 


From the return made to our 


del Wray, William Price, Rich- 
Welles, and Charles Townſhend, 
45. the deputies and firſt clerks 
the ripht hon. earl of Hardwicke, 
rl of Northington, earl Tem- 


falary of 420l. a year paid to him in 


cept, and the examinations of 


PAPERS te 
„and the hon, John Jeffrey 
ratt, the four tellers 2 the EKxche- 
quer, we obtained an account of the 
emoluments received in this affibe, 
* tellers 2 7. — in fate | 
1vilons ; each Ot a 3 
a deputy and fits clerk two offices 
executed by the ſame perſon, a ſe- 
cond clerk and three inferior clerks ; 
n all rwenty-four perſons. The 
teller is appointed for life, by letters 
patent, which empower him to ex- 
ecute the office by deputy ; and 
therefore the whole buſineſs of theſe 
offices is now, arid long has been, 
tranſaed entirely by deputies. The 
teller himſelf executes no part of it ; 
he does not collect his own profits 3 
they are received and accounted for 
to him by his deputy; _ | 
Each teller receives yeatly an an- 
cient ſalary or fee belonging to this 
office ; the ſenior 331. 6s. 8d: the 
three juniors, 311. 138. 4d. each. 
They have likewiſe fix annual al- 
lowances from the treaſury for their 
trouble in paying the annuities, 
which are equally divided og 
the four: the ſhare of each is 3391; 
148. 14d. Theſe ſalaries and al- 
lowances are in the Exchequer cer- 
rificate ; the ſalaries in the firſt liſt, 
the allowances N the ſecond. * 
tellers are paid nothing upon the 
receipt of * chair fees. ariſe 
from the iſſue, and conſiſt of a 
pounca on iſſues, not fot all, 
ut for certain ſervices, and 
different for different ſervices, av- 
cording to rates ſpecified in the 
table of fees ſtated in the fe- 


turn, and taken from the barons 


report, but varying from it in the 
rate on the iſſues for the extraordt᷑ · 
naries of the army, as before men- 
tioned, and on the iſſues for 
1 2 deck if | 
which, thovgk ſubject to in 
(H 2) 28 that 


— — — — — 


he as 


3 


F 
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| that report, are ſince exempted by 


acts of parliament. | Theſe tees are 
divided equally amongſt the four tel- 
lers; and the ſhare of each was 
7,5381. 155, 63d, The ſum, on 
the illue ot which theſe fees were 
taken, was near 16, ooo, oool. the 
ſum, for which no fees were taken, 
was upwards of 14, ooo, oool. as be- 
ing exempt either by acts of parlia- 
ment, courteſy, or uſage. The 
ſum ſubject to fees in the office of 
the tellers exceeds the ſum ſubject 


to fees in the offices of the auditor, 


and clerk of the pells; for the ba- 
'rons report makes the ſum iſſued to 
the navy, (which in the year 1780 
exceeded 6,000,0001.) and to the 
ordnance, liable in the one, and not 
in the other. The ſalary, and one- 
fourth part of the allowances and 
fees which conſtitute the groſs re- 
*ceipt of the firſt teller, amounted to 
7, 409l, 178. 13d. out of which he 
paid for clerks, taxes, gratuities, 
and incidental. expences, 7131. 5s. 
41d; the remamder, being his net 
receipt, was 6,696l. its. 91d. 

The groſs receipt of the ſecond 


teller, conſiſting of the like articles, 


and alſo of 4ol. for the rent of a 
houſe belonging to his office, was 
7. 480l. 28. 53d, his payments for 
clerks, taxes, and incidents, were 
7721, 168. 6d, which left him a net 
receipt of 6,6771. 5s. 11d. 

The groſs receipt of the third 
teller, was the like ſum: his pay- 
ments were 7421. 178. which left 
him a clear balance of 6, 70% l. 5s. 


5d. but the third teller, taking to 
himſelf a portion of bis firſt clerk's 


fees, amounting to 1, 108l. 153. 7. 
and all his ſecond clerk's fees (de- 
ducting the taxes), being 1, 33l. 


28. 1d. his net receipt was 9, 15 ;l. 


, 38. id. : - 
Tube profits of the office of the 
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| * let 
fourth teller, (which were divide . 
between Mr. Townſhend, the lat cle 
teller, or his executors, and Mr, pen 
Pratt, who ſucceeded to this office, ere 
Maya t, 1980) were 7,511. 45,944 incl 
there ductions were 7711, os, 1d 195 
which reduced the clear receipt fax 
6,74cl. 38. 63d. The articles co pen 
poling theſe ſeveral receipts and & his 
ductions, and thoſe- which follow The 
relative to the elerks, are enuns redy 
rated in the return tranſmitted i 1d, 
us from this office. for 
* The deputy, as ſuch, has noprs to 1, 
fit Whatever: but, as firſt clerk, bt to th 
has fees both upon the receipt ul rat 
iſſue: the fees upon the receipt at ſum 
called bill- money, and are in en retal 
ſiderution of his writiog the bilk: by h 
they are paid according to an u. this 
cient table of fees uſed In the offi, AY and t 
and ſtated in the return; not ws he re 
cluded tu the barons report, beit tot 
that report relates to the ſupplis teller 
granted by that parlzament rler 
This bill-money is divided equalh bd, f 
among the four firſt clerks ; thell aditi 
of each was 1821. 98. under 
The fees upon the iſſue, ar4 the ra 
poundage, after a certain rate, f z1it 0 
certain ſervices, according to bc 
barons report, fimilar to that ofth Theſe 
tellers, with the like variations u cet 
exemptions : theſe fees are divide Th 
into eight equal parts, and ben of 
to the four firſt and the four fn icht 
clerks 3 the eighth part or ſu cn 
each was 7,379 l. 128. id ond 
firſt clerk receives alſo annual, nd th 
gratuities from public offces ee, 
43. Theſe articles, of bill; non els wy 
fees, and gratuities, making 0 ares 
ther 1,6081. 5s: 1d. was the gl ug to 
receipt of the firſt clerks to thet! Ewe 
junior tellers. The firſt cletk laue te 
the ſenior teller received mom]! amed 
had the allowance of 3391. 14" to 


230l. out of the fees of the fe 
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derk, in conſideration of his paying 
the ſalaries of the three under 
clerks, and as an additional recom- 
pence of his care and trouble in the 
execution of his office, Theſe ſums 
increaſed his groſs receipt fo 7 
195. 1d. out of which he paid in 
taxes, for clerks, and other ex- 
pences, 4571. 15. reducing thereꝑy 
his net receipt to 1,7201, 188. id. 
The firit clerk to the ſecond teller 
reduced his receipt of 1, 6080. 5s. 
1d, by the payment of 511. 148. 
for taxes and incidental expences, 
to 1,5561, 118. 1d, The firſt clerk 
to the third teller paid in taxes and 
eratvities 531. 58. 6d. the remaining 
ſum of 15541. 198. 7d. he did not 
retain to his own uſe : he is allowed 
by his teller, for the execution of 
this office, a ſalary of 400l. a year, 
and the gratuiries of 461. 4s. the 
he retains ; but the reſidue, being 
1,108], 15s. 7d. he paid to the third 
teller, The firſt clerk to the fourth 
teller paid out of his receipt : 31. 58. 
bd. for taxes and gratuiries, and, in 
addition to the ſalary of the ſenior 
under clerk, 371. 128. old. being at 
the rate of 100l, a year, from the 
21ſt of May, the time of Mr. Pratt's 
ppointment, to Michaelmas 1780. 
Theſe payments reduced his clear 
cept to 1,5 171. 78. 62d. 

The only profit appropriated to 
th: office of the ſecond clerk, is the 
'Lhth part of the fees on the iſſues, 
whicn was 1,379l. 1:8. 1d. The 
econd clerks ro the firſt, ſecond, 
nd third tellers, never attend the 
once, or tranſact any official buſi- 
es whatever; the firſt clerk re- 
ares the ſhares of the fees belong- 
ug to the ſecond, makes the uſual 
Payments out of it, and pays the re- 
[cue to ſuch perſon as Le: teller has 
amed as his ſecond clerk, or other- 
ie to the teller himſelf, The pay- 
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ments out of the ſhare of the ſecpnd 
clerk to the firſt teller, were 4 l. 
158. for taxes and incidents, and 
2301. to the firſt clerk ; the remain - 
der, being 1, 061. 178. 1d. was paid 
to the father of the ſecond clerk; 
who was under age. 
Forty. two pounds fifteen ſhillinge 
was the deduction out of the feesſof 
the ſecond clerk to the ſecond teller > 
the remaining ſum of 1,3361. 178 
id. was paid to the fecond clerk; 
The ſhare of the ſecond clerk to the 
third teller was reduced, by the 
payment of 421. 108. for taxes, to 
r3371. 2s. 1d. the whole of which 
was paid to the third teller him, 
ſelf, 5 
The ſecond clerk in the remaining 
diviſion has been in a ſituation dif- 
ferent from the reſt. During the 
time Mr. Townſhend was teller, his 
ſecond clerk attended'the buſineſs of 
the office, wht received the fees 
belonging to the ſecond clerk, ſubs 
jet only to the payment of the 
taxes; there were then but two 
clerks more employed: the ſhare of 
theſe fees that accrued 'tn Mr, 
Townſhend's life-time was 80 11. 28. 
1d, out of which 261. 108. Ed, the 
proportion of taxes, being paid 
the remaining 7-41. 118. 7d. way 
the net receipt of the ſecond clerk 
to Mr. Townſhend, The ſecond 
clerk appointed by the preſent teller 
has never attended; but, out 91 
his fees, the ſenior of the, undet 
clerks, who was ſeeond clerk 
Mr. Townſhend, is allowed 4031. 
a ar: his ſhare of the fees fot 
the remainder cf the year, was. 
5781. tos. out of which was pa! 
181. 198. 6d. for taxes, and 1 501. 
88. 27d. being ſo much of the fas 
lary of zool, as accrued betweed 
the time the teller was appointed 
and the Michaelmas following the 
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remalnder, being 4121. 28. zid. was 


proſs receipt to be 1255 146, 4 


paid to the father of the teller. 
The under clerks are paid 
ſuch ſalaries as each teller thinks 
proper to allow them; they have 
no fees; but receive ſome ſmall 
gratuities, amounting in the year 
to. about 20l. to each diviſion. 

n account of the recgipts and 
payments in this office ſhews the 


d the pet, 38,1 381. 138. 21d. 
29,2721. 3s. 4d. is paid out of pub- 
ie money; 1,024]. 98. out of the 
vil liſt; and 11,4761, 28. 3d. by 
individuals. : EN 
A A return was made to our precept 
from the chamberlain's office. We 

amined Abraham Farley and Wil- 
— Hammond, eſqrs. deputies on 
the receipt ſide, and James Gallo- 
yay and George Roſe, eſqrs. de- 
puties on tke court fide; 9 

e Burgoyne, eſq. and the hon. 
Frederick North, the two chamber- 
lains of the Exchequer, We re- 
ceived allo a return from Thomas 
Lambe, eſq, tally-cutter, and ex- 


: amined Mr, Charles alexander, his 


deputy. 8 g 

This office conſiſts of three di- 
viſions ; the receipt fide, or all) 
court; the court fide; and the al. 


Iy cutter's office: it is compoſed 


of nine perſons; namely, the two 
chamberlains, two deputies on each 
fide, one under clerk on the court 


ide, the tally-cutter and his deputy. 


" The office of chamberlain is held 


for life by letters patent, with pow- 


er to execute it by deputy. By vir- 
tue of this privilege, theſe two $fli- 
gers interfere not in any part of the 
huſineſs of this office; it is all tranſ- 
ed on both ſides by the deputies. 
Each chamberlain is entitled to two 
annual payments, a ſalary of g21. 


= op" 1 5 by taxes, to 461. 
17 + Bd 


134. Pet Of. hebe 


by The two ſalaries are in the fri ii 
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mo „reduced by fees to 141, 
e clear 581, 1 8 


the Exchequer certificate; the war. 
robe-money is a cuſtomary payment, 
They receive neither tee nor gra, 
tuity; 5 they take to themſelves 
a part of the profits of both thei 
deputies. The ſenior ch4mberlin' 
received, out of the fees of his de. 
puty on the receipt fide, y0l, and 
out of the fees of his deputy on the 
court ſide, 2501. þs. 1cd. which n. 
creaſed his net profits to 381, y, 
sd. The junior chamberlain n. 
ceived, out of the profits of his & 
puty on the receipt-ſide, 2521, g. 
2d. and on the court-fide, 241 K. 
10d, which made his clear receipt 
5851. 8s. rod. 

The two deputies on the uy 
fide have each of them ancient 
laries ; the ſenior four, amounting 
to g71. a- year; the junior three, 
together, 5 l. a-year: the firſ li 
of the Exchequer certificate contains 
them all : they are alſo entitled, in 
equal moieties, to one-fourth part 
(with ſome trifling exceptions) of 
the fees taken in the tally-court; d 
which the ſhare of each'deputy un 
193]. 178. gd. each of them received 
a treaſury allowance for the talhe 
of loan, 7ol. 13s. 3d. and from th 
paywaltergenaryl of the forces, 
gratuity of zl. 13s, 6d, Tbeſe e 
veral items N to the ſemuoh 
3651. 4s. zd. reduced by the piy- 
ment of 181, 18s. for _— 
70l. to his principal, to the c 
ſum of 3 8d. and produced 
to the junior, 32 fl. 48. 2d. redvcth 
by the payment of 181. 158. 6d. 
po to 3obl, 55. 8d. of which ſus 

e retained to his own uſe a {ual oe 
of pol. allowed him by ox ay | 15 
for the execution of the „ Wr 
gratuity of 31, 138. Ed. and 4 fu 
of about ten ſhillings more, making 


mw 
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„4. 38. 6d. the remainder, 
being 2521. 58. zd. he paid to his 
Cl j 
e table regulates the 
fees taken in the * and 
ellmates them, either by the tally, 
or by the ſum paid in : they are re- 
ceived from the perſons who take 
may the tallies, and are divided for 
the moſt part into four equal por- 
tions, one of which belongs to the 
auditor and his clerk, another to 
the clerk of the pells and his clerk, 
a third to the two deputy chamber- 
lins on the receipt · ſide, aud a fourth 

to the tally- eutter. 

The two deputies on the court 
fide have each an ancient falary- 
of fire pounds a-year, inſerted 
a the firſt liſt of the Exchequer 
certificate; and are entitled, in e- 
qual moieties, to fees paid by ac- 
counts for joining tallies, according 
v an ancient table, and eſtimated 
ther by the tally, or the ſum to 
de accounted for; the moiety of 


n theſe fees was 2611. 7d. and of the 
1 treaſury allowance for the tallies of 
a, 561. 188. 9d. together, to each 
I *Puty, 3521. 198. 4d. out of this 
ma, the deputy to the ſenior cham- 


erlain paid 161, 28, Gd. for taxes, 
td three pounds for incidental ex- 
Faces: which reduced the clear 
oy to 3331. 16s. rod. of this 
lum de retained 651. as his ſalary 
fr the execution of the office, and 
12]. 106. for the under clerk ; the 
ſetdue, being 2651. 68, 10d. he paid 
o his principal. The like ſhare 
i the deputy to the junior, was re- 
ed, by the like payments for 
es, and 121, 10s, to theclerk, to 
dgl. bs, 10d, out of which, re- 
ung his ſalary of gol. he paid the 
Minng 2741, 68. 10d. to his prin» 
pl. The under clerk has only 
alary of 25l. a-year, paid to him 
to the fees of the deputies. 


Phe tally-cutter is appointed by 
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conſtitution from the commiſſioners 
of the treaſury, during pleaſure : he 
executes no part of the buſineſs of 
this office himſelf ;- his deputy tranſ- 
acts the whole of it: he has a ſalary 
of cl. 10s. a-year, inſerted in the 
firſt liſt of the Exchequer certificate, 
and received an allowance from the 
treaſury for the loan tallics of 1411, 
6s. 6d. which two ſums are paid 
out of the civil liſt : his fourth 
the tally court fees amounted td 
3661. 7s. Jon * e * mak- 
ing t ner C1 48. 4d. were Tt» 
8 S's 123, gd. paid for 
taxes, and 571. 18. 3d. allowed to 
his deputy, to 4411. 108. 4d. clear 
ipt. The deputy, in addition 
to his ſalary, received from ths: 
uſher 11, 108. for grinding tools, 
and 11. 38. 6d. in gratuities 3 which 
made his net receipt 59l. 1 48. 9d. 
The groſs charge of this office, 
comprehending all its diviſions, is 
2,0431. 45; 6d.. to which the 1 * 
lic contributed yl. 78. the civil liſt 
7581. 1cs. ad. and individuals, 
1,277], th the net receipt was 


I, f I, Th 

But to the expence created by this 
office, muſt be added thoſe porti 
of the tally court fees, 1112 
ſury allowances for the tallies of 
loans, paid to the auditor and the 
clerk of the pells, amounting to- 
gether to 1,0 Tl. 58. ineluded in 
the accounts of the profits of thoſe 
offices; which, added to the groſs 
ſum of  2,0431. 43. 6d. increaſes 
the total expence of the chamber» 
lain's office to 43,0641. 98. ( CG. 

The return of the hon. Horace 
Walpole, - uſher of the Exchequer, 
2 u e e of 2 

eq. his puty, iu Ji 
us with a — of the —— 
of this office; in which three per · 
ſans are concerned, the uſher, the 
deputy, and the clerk, who 1s alfo 
yeoman uſher, 
(H 4) The 
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The uſher is appointed for life, 
by letters patent, with power to ex- 
erciſe this office by deputy ; which 
power it has been uſual for the uſher 
to make uſe of; and conſequently 


the buſineſs of this office is tranſact- 


ed entirely by the deputy. The 
uſher receives ſeveral ſmall half- 
yearly fees or pay ments, on different 
accounts, enumerated in the re- 
turn, and amounting in the year to 
4ol. 178. 8d. but his prihcipal ad- 
vantage is the profit he makes, by 
ſupplying the Treaſury and Exche- 
quer with ſtationary and turnery 
ware, and ſeveral other articles, and 
the Exchequer with coals, and by 
employing the workmen-who do the 
repairs of the Exchequer and the 
inſide of the Treaſury, There is 
an ancient table kept in the offices 
of the auditor and the uſher, which 
contains a long catalogue of the ar- 
ticles furniſhed by the uſher, and a 
certain price affixed to each article : 
the nſher is allowed, and charges 
government, for each article he Ges 
niſhes, at the rate ſtated in this ta- 
ble: but this table does not contain 
all the items he provides; for ſuch 
as are not included in it, he is al- 
lowed a profit of ſorty per cent. and 


on the workmen's bills for repairs 
he has a profit of 38. bd. in the pound. 


The total of theſe gains was 5, 2 62l. 
88. 41d. and, with his fees, made 
his groſs receipt 5,2931. 6s. old. 
His deductions were, for taxes, 476l. 
51d. to his deputy a ſalary of 144l. 
and one-third of the poundage on 
the bills for repairs, 2241. 48. 6d, 
to the clerk a ſalary of gol. and to 
bim as yeoman uſher 31. 8s, d. in 
fees 461. 18s. and for incidental ex- 
pences, 1ogl. 14s. 1cd, The a- 
mount of theſe deductions is 1093zl. 
ts. old. and reduced his net re- 
ceipt to 4, 20. l. „ 1% 

I he deputy received, in fees from 
the ſtationers, and others, 1451. 36. 


* © 
* 


11d, which, added to his falary, is 
and poundage on the workmen pa 


bills, made 5231. 1cs. sd. from 30 
which, 41. being deducted for tarts rel 
his net receipt was 5 191. 105. 56 ſta 


The clerk received, in gratuities 
761. is. which, with his ſalary fron pa 
the uſher, made 1261. 15. As yes. 
man uſher, he received, in giti. vet 
ties, 231. 28. 6d, which,” with the we 
payment from the uſher, produce the 
511. 10s. gd. together, 185l. 11, per 
gd. from which there was no dedue- Wa: 
tion, Hence the groſs expence > tot 
this office was 5,5371. 15s. 51d. the 
net, 4,9051. zs. zd. The puble per 
contributed 10071. 68. 81d. the cini ſy 
liſt, 4,28 5l. 198. 4d. and individu- rec 
als, 244l. 9s. 5d, | ma 

By the return tranſmitted to u in t 
from the office of the paymaſtet d tot: 
Exchequer bills, and from the es by t 


amination of Nathaniel Barwell, c<, the! 
one of the paymaſters, we obtainel wit 
the information following : dur 

This office is executed by thre It aj 
paymaſters, a comptrolter, an 2. by 3 


countant, a caſhier, and two clerks; 
to which are added, a houſe-keeyet 
and meſſenger, and occaſional aft 
ant clerks. The 7 5 — zod 
comptroller, and the houſe-keepty 
are appointed by the commiſfon 
of the treaſury, by conflitution, & 
ring pleaſure ; the reſt of the of 
cers are appointed by the payrmalit 


themſelves. This office is dl auth 
guiſhed from the reſt, in that i and 
officers, as well as the clerks, i the: 
all paid by ſalaries only. Not# 175 
or gratuity whatever is taken byal luch 
of them, except à ſmall! annua Menu 
of 21. 7s. allowed the accounts eſtau 
for making up his year's ace taxes 
Each paymaſter has an annual f „ 
of 2831. 68s. 8d. which has vet! ſervi, 
ried fince the year 730: he alter 
ſor himſelf and clerks; 341: 78. mant 
for taxes; which reduces it to * 

e 


35: 4d. The comptroller's = 
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1s 2;0l, a- year; reduced, by the 


ment of 411. 108. for taxes, to 
zo8l. 10. The ſalaries of the 
reſt are paid clear of deductions, as 
Gated in the return: all of them to- 
gether amount to 1,6201, which 1s 
paid out of the public funds. 

From the account of the contin- 
gent expences of this office, they 
were 169 l. 178. 7d. paid alſo by 
the public ; ſo that the groſs ex- 
pence of this office to the public, 
was 1,70 1 48. 7d. the net produce 
to the officers, was 1, 781. 78. 
That the total amount of the ex- 
nces attending the receiving and 
iſſuing of the public money at the 
ree:pr of his majeſty's Exchequer, 
may appear at one view, we —_— 
inthe appendix, an account of the 
totals of the grols and net receipt 


theie branches of the Exchequer, 
with the deductions 
during the year 1780. 
it appears, the 
by all of them, in ſalaries, fees, and 
gratuities, was 82,5 19 l. 16s. 63d, 
and the net ſum 75,8631. 198. 31d. 
The ſum of 51,7511. 188. 51d. was 
paid by the public; 8, oogl. 5dz. 
out of the civil liſt ; 22,9291. 158. 
30. by individuals; and 3,$671. 
123, 51d. for taxes. 
. duch 1s the ſtate of the ſalaries, 
ſees, and gratuities; and ſuch the 
authority under which they are paid 
and received in theſe offices. But 
the act enjoins us a ſtill tarther du- 
ty; it commands us © to report 
ſoch regulations, as, in our judg- 
went, ſhall appear expedient to be 
eitauliſhed, in order that the duties, 
tes, and monies, granted, receiv- 
ed, and — for the public 
ſcrvice of this kingdom, may here- 
atter be received and iſſued in the 
manner the moſt beneficiai and ad- 
yvahtageous to the public“ 
* Regulations to this end have, in 


rom whence 


by the officers and clerks in each of- 
pd thereout 


roſs ſum received 
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the progreſs of this enquiry, offered 
themſelves to our judgment; regu- 
lations tending to introduce that 
ſyſtem of ſtrict ceconomy in the ad- 


' miniſtration of the public revenue, 


which. the legiſlature has, by the 
act, determined to be neceſſary. 
By * ſtrict ceconomy,” we appre- 
hend, is not meant ſuch as either 
derogates from the honour and dig- 
nity of the crown, or abridges the 
ſervant of the public of the due re- 
ward of his induſtry and abilities; 
we mean an ceconomy that ſteers 
between extreme parſimony on the 
one hand, and profuſion on the 
other; that is conſiſtent with juſtice 
as well as prudence; that gives to 
all their full due, and to none more; 
that ſupports every uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary eſtabliſhment, but cuts off 
and reduces every ſuperfluous and 
redundant expence. Some regula- 
tions, built upon the principle of 
economy thus defined, have for 
their objects the offices, the officers, 
and their emoluments. | 
An office of the higheſt antiquity, 
that has ſubſfiſted for ages under its 
preſent form; that has the receipt 
and cuſtody of the public treaſure, 
upon the due. adminiſtration of 
which depends the national credit 


and ſafety of the realm; an office of 


ſuch a deſcription is en'1tled to the 


utmoſt reſpect, and alterations in its 


eſtabliſhment ſhould be well weigh - 
ed, and propoſed with caution and 
diffidence : but, as a change in the 
manners, cuſtoms, and, above all, 
in the finances of this nation, fince 
the origin of this office, together 
with peculiar circumſtances of the 
times, may render regulations ne- 
ceſſary, we have judged it a part of 
our duty to examine into the receipt 
of the Exchequer, with a view to 
an economical reform. 
The office of the chamberlaing 
of the Exchequer, however import- 
ant 


* 
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ant in ancient times, is, at this day, 
occupied principally in the buſine 
of the taldys — is the officia 
mittance to perſons mone 
ial — 2 
tance has various formalities, all 
calculated to 
of a forgery, by which the account- 
ant might, on paſſing his -accounts, 
een of a ſum he never 


F"The teller is obliged, as ſoon as 
he receives money, to tranſmit the 
bill by which he .charges himſelf 
with that receipt, through the pipe 
into the tally court; where the fol- 
lowing officers attend: rt, the tally- 
writer; who is the officer of t 
auditor, and takes an account of the 
fum, and writes it on both ſides of 
the tally delivered to him, with the 
ſum cut upon it in nofthes by the 
tally- cutter. 2dly. The clerk of 
the introitus ; who is the officer of 
the pells, and records the receipt : 
and 3dly, the two deputy-chamber- 
lains on the receipt-ſide ; who ſplit 
the tally, examine and compare the 
two parts with each other, and with 
the entry made by the clerk of the 
introitus. The tally is delivered to 
the accountant; the foil is deliver- 
ed to, and kept by, the deputy 
chamberlains on the court- ſide, un- 
til the accountant, being about to 
paſs his accounts, brings to them 
the account of his payments into the 
Exchequer, with the tallies: theſe 
chamberlains examine the account, 
3 tallies with the foils, mark 

h, certify upon the account that 
the tallies are received and joined, 
deliver back his account to the ac- 
gountant, keep the foil in the office, 
and ſend the tally to the clerk of 
the pipe. In this operation nine 
perſons are concerned. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the 


public reyepue eannot be too ſafely 


vent the poſſibility - 
 pells, were to attend the office 


tranſacted by a ſingle 
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uarded againſt fraud of kind 
Ee ebe ene Ty 
ſtituted, ſimilar to what is pratlifel 
in other offices, 2 ſecure, and 
at but little expence, ſuch a mode 
Cn 1 
If, inſtead of the tally e 
clerks of the auditor, 3 hy 
of 


the tellers, as the bank clerk does 
now, and take an account of the 
ſums, as they are received; if u 
indented check receipt of each ſun 
was made out, compared with the 
entries, and marked with an intrz. 
tur by the one officer, and a re. 
cordatur by the other ; if this ev 
ceipt was produced with the 1 
count, before it is paſſed and ex, 
amined with the counterfoil, and 
the account compared with the en- 
tries in the office, either of the uu · 
ditor, or the pells, and the truth of 
it certified by that officer ; a check 
thus fenced feems to be as effefually 
ſecured againſt el as the tally, 


is a mode more ſimple, and can 
clerk, Nar 
is this check unknown in the Ex. 
chequer ; the bills that are "ſv 
every year, to à great amount, : 
in number and value, are 
by the check indenture 
terfoil, Pp 4 
The other buſineſs of this office 
may, without injury to the public 
be eaſily transferred elſewhere : Fo 
cuſtody of one of the keys to 
tellers cheſts, the number of which 
ought to be diminiſhed, may bv 
committed to the auditor ; and the 
cuſtody of the ſtandard weights and 
meaſures, and of the ſtandard pieces 
of gold and ſilver, caufing littl 
trouble, and that but ſeldom, to any 
other office in the Exchequer. 
Seeing, therefore, no utility ze. 
erving to the public from the olnce , 
of the ghamberlaings, beyond _ 


coune 
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hour of a fingle clerk, but on the 
contrary, a con * charge in- 
curred annually, in ſupporting. two 
chamberlains, and a tally- cutter, 
three ſinecures, at the expence, in 
the year 1780, of 1,4121, 28. 10d. 
jul the who GEE * 

of 3, 06 l. 98. 6d. are of opinion, 
that public prudence requires the 
ſuppreſſion of this office, and the 
ſoblüruion 4 of re- 
ceipt in the tally. 

| The chief, if not the — pre · 
ſent duty of the uſher, is to ſupply 
the treaſury and Exchequer with 
fationary and turnery ware, and a 
rariety of other articles, and the 
Exchequer with coals, and to pro- 
vide workmen for certain repairs ; 
he is, as it were, a factor to theſe 
offices for particular neceſſaries; on 
allwhich he has a profit. The amount 
of the four liberates, which con- 
tained all the articles provided by 
him, with the bills for repairs in 
1780, was 14,440l. 3s. 6d. out of 
mg * to he uſher were 
12521, 88. 4d. ſo that, ſuppoſin 
A deſe articles could —4— 
purchaſed, and the repairs done, as 
cheap without the intervention of 
the uſher (and no reaſon appears 
phy they might not) the public 
pad 14, 440l. 38. Gd. for what was 
really worth but 9,187. 158. 2d. 
that is, near forty percent-more than 


ottice exzited as that of the uſher. 
as, ould be puree ar oh ff 
ou purch at th 
hand, and qt as cheap a rate as may 
be, we think ĩt neceſſary for the public 
intereſt, that the office of the uſher of 
the Exchequer ſhould be diſcontinu- 
ed,as ex penſtwe and unneceſſary; and 
that eve principal officer ſhould 
procure all articles requiſite for his 
own department, and for that pur- 
ole be paid by the public an an- 
ual allowance proportioned to the 
his of his office ; a method naw 


lie 
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dire 


they would have paid, had no fuch - 
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ractiſed in the paymaſter-general's 
rr 
head of which are placed four offi 
cers, independent ofe each other, each 
gy dry ara divie 


hon, but none of them contribut- 
ing to the execution of any part of 
the buſineſs. It is expedient, that 
in an office of this importance, 
ſome perfon of rank and reſponſi- 
bility ſhould preſide, to ſuperintend, 
and controul, the execution, 
with an appointment adequate to his 
conſequence and ſtation in the offi- 
cial ſcale, leaving to ſubordinate 
officers and miniſters the laborious 
detail of the execution ; but no ad- 
vantage is derived to the pub- 
lic from placing four inoperative 
officers at the head of this one office. 

Judging then, as we muſt do, ſole- 
ly by the rule of public frugality, 
and ſuppoſing the nation to ſtand in 
need of every practicable retrench- 
ment, and conſequently to _—_— 
the reduction of uſcleſs and ex- 
penſive office, we are led neceſſarily 
to conclude, that, as the public ſer- 
vice receives no aſſiſtanee or advan- 
tage from the labours of the tellers, 
and the public treaſure will find à 
conſiderable increaſe from their 
emoluments, the public intereſt re- 
quires their numbers ſhould be 
reduced. | 
Whatever reaſons there may be 
for continuing theſe, and other offi- 
ces mentioned above; whether 
drawn from policy or expediegte; 
as a reſource for a reward of ſer- 
vices, in preference to penſions ; or 
from- juſtice, for continuing them 
during the Hives of the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſors only, in favour of the rights 
of private property, or whether it 
would be proper to change them a- 
gain from * for life to offices 
during pleaſure; all theſe are to- 
pies not within the limits of our 
commiſſion, but for the diſcuſſion of 


the 
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the legiſlathre ; whoſe deliberations 


+ comprehend arguments driwn from 


every ſource. But, in whatever ſhape 


they may be permitted to continue, 
{ every' reaſon.of prudence demands 


the reduction of their emoluments, 
from an exceſs to a redſonable limit- 
ed ſtandard, x 
There are likewiſe in this office of 
the tellers, four officers, under the 
denomination of ſecond clerks, who 
are merely nominal, without atten- 
dance, without buſineſs, care, or 


trouble ; but they have fees, and to 


no inconſiderable amount. In the 
year 1780, the total of them was 
$,5181. 8s. 4d. and they were either 
paid to, or to the uſe of, the perſons 
named to theſe offices, or increaſed 
the profits of the tellers themſelves. 
Whatever pretenſions a ſuperior offi - 


cer may huve to an exemption from 


duty and ſervice, a ſinecure is re- 
pugnant to the idea of the condition 
of a clerk in office; and therefore 
we are of opinion, that common 
ſenſe requires the ſuppreſſion of the 
offices of ſecond clerks to the tellers. 

We have ranged the emoluments 
of theſe offices under the heads of 
ſalaries, fees, and gratuities. From 
our examination into the ſtate of the 
falaries, many of them appear to be 
made up of avariety, and ſometimes 
of very ſmall payments, my out 
of difterent funds. Of the inferior 
clerks, ſeveral pay over, either the 
whole or portions of their ſalaries, 
or fees, to increaſe the profits ot 
other clerks ; all which is contrary 
to that ſimplicity and regularity that 


* to be obſerved in every office, 


and may be eaſily corrected by a re- 
gulation we ſhall hereafter propoſe, 

The fees are either ſums paid 
for tranſacting particular kinds of 
official bufineſs, or a poundage ; 
the firſt ſort of ſees fall, in many 


' caſes, very heavy upon individuals: 
in ſome caſes they fall upon the 


ſons employed in the public ſervice, 
courſe to offices for inſtruftions, 


neſs, eſſential to the execution of 


regulation herein after ſuggeſted 


from it is too inconſiderable to be 
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public: it would be much for the 
nefit of both, as well as for the 
honour of government, that all per. 


and who muſt of-neceflity have re. 
inſtruments, and other official buj. 


their employments, ſhould' be fur. 
niſhed with all neceſſary materials 
and have their bufineſs done in er 
office, without fee or reward : the 


will, it adopted, be attended with 
this good effect. „nee 
The poundage is the moſt fru. 
ful ſource of fees to moſt of the 
ſuperior, and to ſome of the interior 
ofticers ; it is a payment, after ſome 
certain rate in the pound, upon the 
ſum received, or iſſued, or contains 
ed in ſome official inſtrument made 
out in the office, 'and delivered to 
the perſon applying. 
In ancient times, when the tram. 
action was an actual delivery df 
money, and that money confiſtel 
of coin of various denominations 
and values, and poſſibly clipt, ord 
doubtful weight, the trouble 
attention of the perſon employet 
in the receipt or payment increaſed 
with the ſum 3 and therefore tit 
poundage was, a mode of. reit 
that bore a proportion to the labour: 
bur in theſe times, when all money 
tranſactions are carried on, not by 
the medium of caſh, not by the tak 
or weight of current coin, but by the 
ſubſtitution of paper, by caſh, notes 
draughts, or bills, to any amount; 
ſince the clear and conciſe methode 
the debtor and cFeditor account bs 
been ſo univerſally ' introduced 5 
practice, an increaſe in the mag 
tude of the ſums, though to a 
amount, is the addition of a fer 
figures, or of a few entries, on 
and the increafe of trouble aft 


... 6fhima 
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eſtimeted. The examination of Mr. 
Cowper, who attends daily at the 
Exchequer on the part of the Bank, 
ſhews us with what eaſe; perſpicuity, 
and exactneſs, the various and moſt 
extenſire receipts and payments of 
the publie revenue are tranſacted 
there, by the intervention of the 
Bank, with whom the principal offi 
ces of receipt, and ſeveral of the 
greater accountants, keep their caſh : 
the tranſactions there, of each day, 
are carried on; not in coin told or 
weighed by the tellers, but by the 
interchange of caſh, notes, or by the 
dare entries of the ſums received 
and paid; and that account being 
made up when the tranſactions of 
the day are finiſned, the balance 
only is either taken out of, or de- 
polited in the teller's cheſts, in ex- 
.chequer bills, or labelled bags of 


out in favour of, or againſt the Bank. 
Beſides this facility in conducting 
money tranſactions, a courſe of years 
has introduced, and very rapidly, 
within theſe few years, another al- 
teration, moſt ſenſibly felt, in this 
payment by poundage. In its firſt 
| eltabliſhment, - the revenue of this 
kingdom was not conſiderable, and 
the profits of the poundage exceed- 


but in theſe latter times, the neceſ- 
fities of the ſtate have required a 
revenue far beyond the imagination 
of our anceſtors. In the year un- 
der our contemplation, the receipt 
of the Exchequer was 31,821,951. 
the iſſue, 30,284,838]. on near 
16,,000,0001, was a poundage paid 
to different branches of that office, a- 
mounting, as much of it as we could 
extract from the returns, and which 


RSS Aa . 


whch much the greateſt part was 
p-14 to officers for tranſacting either 
very little, or no bulineſs at all. 
11 total of the emoluments accru- 


caſh, according as that balance turns. 


ed not the earnings of the officer; 


is not the whole, to 62, 22 fl. of 


tap. 
ing in that year to the ineffective! 
officers of the Exchequer, amount- 
ed; to 18,33al. 3% 0 

But the exceſs of this poundage 
reaches beyond the ſuperior claſs ; 


it ſwelled the profits ot a fingle of- 


ficer, not the principal in the depart- 
ment, to a ſum nearly equal to 
what ſupported an entire office of 
_ expenditure for a whole year, 
e net actual receipt of:the caſhier 
alone, in the pay-ofhce of the army, 
was 7, 17 l. gs od. the net receipt of 
the whole pay- office of the navy was 
261 and it would have been in- 
erior to that of the caſhier, had he at 
the time of his examination received 
the whole of his income for that year. 
Since then, on the one hand, the 
improvemeuts of the age have taken 
away the foundation upon which this 
ſpecies of reward was built, it is but 
reaſonable the ſuperſtructure ſhould 
fall with it; and, on the other hand, 
the exigencies of the age having 


converted what was defigned to be 


the reward of induſtry, into the 
means of rendering ſome offices lu- 
crative to exceſs, and of ſupporting 
others that are uſeleſs to the pub- 
lie, the ſubject has a right to be re- 
lie ved of that burthen : and there- 
fore we. are of opinion, that all 
poundage tees, of every kind whats 
foever, ſhould: be ſuppreſſed, and 
totally aboliſhed : and of this opi- 
pion was the privy council; who, 
by their order in the year 1695, 
Moan alluded to, ſhewed their ſeuſe 


of a poundage, by directing it, in 
inſtances therein mentioned, on be 


ſuppreſſed in the office of the trea - 
ſurer of the navy. 4-4 

- Phe remaining head is that of 
gratwtics ; a ſpecies of emolument 
very liable to abuſe : it may be a re- 
ward tor civility,” favour, or extra 
fervice ; it may alio be the purchaſe 


of undue, preference, expedition, | 


and, in ſome caſes, of procraſtina- 
tion. 
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tion of vanity, or the deſign of cun- 
ping, it very ſoon aſſumes the name 
of cuſtom, and becomes a claim, 
fubmitted to, to avoid the imputa- 
tion of meanneſs, and f 
the great inconvenience of contract- 
ed circumſtances ; nor is it confined 
to individuals only ; the public pay 
their ſhare : in the payments out of 
the deductions of twelve pence in 
the pound, there are two articles, 
making 65 al. 128. 8d. diſtributed by 
the paymaſter general of the forces 
in gratuities. The _ voice 
unites with that of individuals, in 


demanding a ſu on of a ſpecies 
of emolument ſo eaſily, perverted 


_ injurious to the intereſt 
th. 


But there is one other ſort of 
gratuity, that requires particular ob- 
ſervation ; that is, what is paid to 
the officers and clerks in the pay- 
offices of the navy and army, fo 
carrying on and making up the ac- 
counts of the treaſurer and pay- 
maſter general after their reſigna- 
tion. It ſhould ſeem, that in every 
office of accounts, the balancing 
the books every year, and as ſoon as 
poſſible after the expiration of that 
year, is a duty incumbent upon the 


to 
of 


perſons employed in that office; or 


culty, confuſion, and ignorance 
of the real ſtate of their accounts, 
muſt enſue; it is an eſſential part 
of their conſtant yearly buſineſs, 
for which their annual ſtipends ate 
or ſhould be an adequate reward ; 
and the prefiding officer is bound to 
ſee that this buſineſs is done. But 
in theſe two offices a different ſyſtem 
has prevailed : during the time the 
treaſurer or paymaſter general has 
continued in office, not one of his 
year's accounts has been ever made 
up ; it has been the intereſt of the 
officers not to make them up: if 


uently to 
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the treaſury 


them u has been craved and allow- 


ed, T 


ſu the acting executor of Lord 
H wy the diſtribution of 11,320l, 
amongſt the officers, and the ſum 
charges, craved by the memorial ; 
and his majzeſty's warrant autho- 
rifing theſe allowances, If the pro- 
fits of this office laſt year equalled 
the profits of the 
as they probably did, the of 
this allowance would have i 
the actual net receipt of the whole 
2 to — 18. 2 
the caſhier only to 9, 198 
6d. and if he had — . ahi 
fees, to 140391. 159. 
The memorial ſtates © theſe 20 
counts to be intricate and volu- 
minous, and to amount to abore 
4 5,900,000l, notwithſtanding which, 
they have been made up by the 
officers and clerks mentioved in the 
diſtribution, without any to 
the public for additional 
or allowance.” If they have been 
made up in the courſe of theſe |all 


you the load of annual current 


fineſs in this office, during tht 
time of Lord Holland, could 
have been no impediment. to then 
being made up at that time, ot ſoot 


after his reſignation, and with much 
| ye 


yea, 


JF. 147 


85 


eaſe, whilſt 


were recent and 


ories. 

2 fill remain to be made up 
the accounts of four treaſurers of 
the navy, to the amount o 
$8,944, 5881. and of three pay- 
dale general of the forces, a- 
nounting to 4,666,8751. excluſive 
of the treaſurer rage 
general in office; to the firſt of 
whom has been iflued, to the zoth 
of September, 1780, 16,78r,2171. 


the trankdioes 
freſh in their 


fume year, 43,2 53,9111. and not 
one year's account of either is com- 
pleted. So that of the money iſſued 
to the navy, 75,726, 80fl. and of 
the oy 1 - to t a Pans a 
41,920, 7861.t er 123,646, 591 

— in Jnding: 1064), 188l. iſſued 
o the navy, and 8, 121, oool. to the 
zmy, to the end of the laſt year 
un yet unaccounted for; and for 


ths cuſtom is ſuffered to continue, 
ine more gratuities are to be eraved 
che public. How much then 
does it behove them that this evil 
tould be corrected !——An evil 
hat furniſhes another weighty rea- 
kn, in addition to thoſe urged in 
ur former reports, for proceeding 
nnediately to bring forward the 
buy arrears in the accounts of theſe: 
ces, in order for their ſpeedy 
wnpletion, * * 

thring thus ſtated the miſchiefs 
Mending the 1 eſtabliſhment, 
doth to the public and individuals, 
ad the —— for aboliſhing the 
Putifarious emoluments by which 
teſe offices are now ſupported, it 
meins for us to propoſe ſuch a 
$uktion, as appears beſt calculated 
wad the like miſchiefa, and moſt 
fcial to the public ſervice. 
Ve are of opinion, that in the 
pace of all theſe ſalaries, fees, and 


autics, there ſhould be ſubſil- 
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and to the latter, to the end of the k 


the making up of theſe accounts, if 


1127 


- tuted and annexed to each of theſe 
offices, of whatever rank or denami- 
nation, one certain ſalary, paid to 
the officer by the public quarterly, 
and free of all dedudtions : this ſala- 
24 ſhould be an ample compenſation 
r the ſervice required; and the 
quantum eſtimated by the various 
qualifications and circumftances ne- 
ceſſary, for the execution, and 
_— together, form the title ta 
"By this e ile cites wall 
s re r 

now bis income, the public wilt 
know their expence, and uniformity 
and” equality will be introduced im 
the proviſions for officers of equal 
rank and ſtation in fimilar offices, 
The induſtry of ſome perſons re- 
* the ſpur of profits continually 
ing in, or the hopes of increaſe z 
others prefer the © certainty of a 


) known, ſure income, paid at ſtated 


times. No arrangement can ſuit 
the diſpoſitions or occaſions of all 
men; but time and uſage will ſoon 
reconcile one reaſonable rule, ex- 
tended through theſe departments, 
of government. 
Notwithſandog this regulation 
throws upon the public the whole. 
expence of theſe 0 which are at 
preſent ſupported in part by indi- 
viduals, yet, by adopting it, that 
whole expence will become leſs than 
the fum it now coſts the public; 
for that ſum is fo great as to afford 
every liberal ſalary, and yet leave 
no ineonſiderable ſaving. Not that 
this is the only ſaving propoſed by. . 
the regulation: the public at pre- 

ſent bear a much greater ſhare 

the burthen than is obvious at 
firſt view. Beſides fees and gratui- 
ties paid by public offices, and re- 
funded to them out of public money, 
many payments, though made by 
individuals, are charged by them 
ultimately to the account of the 
public. For inſtance, the contrae: 
d tor, 
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tor, when he calculates the terms 
upon Which he may ſafely engage 
with government, muſt eſtimate every 
article of profit and loſs conſequen- 
tial to his bargain : to the account 
o the latter, he places all his 
charges, and amongſt them the long 
catalogue of fees, certain and uncer- 
tain. The firſt he knows ; the laſt 


e will calculate not to his own diſ- 
advantage ; and if by them he can 


procure credit, or preference, or 


expedition, he will charge them to 


government at their full price. If. 
this head of various expences was 
blotted out of his column of charges, 
by ſo much would the terms of his, 
contract be more favourable to the 
public. | 

But befides this, ſo very various 
and extenſive are the operations of 
government, that the number of 
perſons employed in their ſervice 
conſtitute a very conſiderable body 
of the people ; and their relief is a 
public concern. If, by diſcharging 
an office, at preſent 4 by a ſalary, 
from thoſe fees an 
which it is now ſubject, that ſalary 
ſhould become greater than the 
office ought in reaſon to have an- 
nexed to it, it may eaſily be regu- 
lated, and reduced to its proper 
ſtandard. 22 

We have ſaid the ſalary ſhould be 
paid free of all deductions; that is, 
as far as it is conſiſtent with the laws 
in being. The ſalaries and fees of 
office are at preſent ſubject, by three 
acts of parliament, to the land-tax, 
the fixpenny and one ſhilling duties. 
Whoever takes a view of the above 
ſtate of the official profits, will not 
wonder they ſhould be. deemed by 


the legiſlature a fit ſubject of taxa- 


tion; and, under the ſyſtem then in 
uſe, no other mode of taxation could 
well be contrived, but that adopted 


in thoſe acts, though attended with 


inequality, and, in many caſes, 


deductions to 


with hardſhip. Had one known 


ſalary been at that time the pi 2 
office, and the neceſſities of 2 by ps 
required the aid: of..every ſubject, th 
in proportion to his. faculties, it is 6x 
polſible a diminution. of the falary tie 
before it iſſued, might have appey ve 
ed a more eligible, more 8 2 go! 
leſs expenſive ,, mode of taxation, 
than paying it entire out of the the 
Exchequer, and then bringing back tio! 
again A par of it, delayed and de- tre: 
falcated by a variety of deduction mal 
in its circuit; but, as it is, the fore 
ſums at preſent aſſeſſed upon theſe bill 
offices muſt continue to be paid; by 1 
becauſe, otherwiſe, in the = rule 
it will occaſion à deficiency in the reſt, 
ſum to be raifed by that diviſion in to 0 
which the office is aſſeſſed; and, in too 1 
the other duties, it will diminiſh rule 
the funds created by thoſe act, and with 
conſequently the ſecurity of the their 
creditors upon thoſe funds, The pet t 
land-tax, and duties, are now paid publ. 
by the officers, at ſtated times, to to be 
the collectors and receivers, If the howe 
mode of payment by a clear {ala reaſo1 
is adopted, the bot) ſum, no al. lo eve 
ſeſſed upon all the officers" in ons Th 
office, may till continue to be pad which 
as one ſum, in like manner, out ol us to t 
the. ſame fund with the - ſalans ed, 2 
themſelves, TOE ſubmi 
We have ſaid the ſalaries ould BW nent 
be annexed to the office: it ought from t 
to be a full and competent recom: made 
pence for the, execution, and po gencie 
more. The whole of it ought w 
be paid to the perſon who execuies, 
independent of the officer who pr: 
ſides, but who ſhould {till retain he 
ſame power of appointment, and ie 
ſame controul that he now exercic 
over the inferior officer. Where tt 
profits exceed what the officer 1 Office « 
reaſon ehtitled to, the overplus fireet 
ſhould be aboliſhed, and the puble 1782 


reap the benefit, not a perſon v0 
earns no part of it. * 


ene 
ſn the pay-office of the army, 
time of the offices of the deputy 


ymaſters abroad are finecures : - 


though deputies themſelves, they 


execute theſe offices by their depu- 


ties, being themſelves engaged in 
very different employments under 
vernment. a | 

Inſtances are not wanting, in all 
theſe offices, to warraut this regula- 
tion of payment by a ſalary, The 
treaſurer of the navy and his pay” 
maſter, the paymaſter-general of the 
forces, the paymaſters of exchequer 
bills, and their officers, are all paid 
by falaries only; and why the ſame 
rule may not be extended to the 
reſt, no ſufficient reaſon has hither- 
to occurred to us. It might ſeem 
too ſanguine, to ſuggeſt how far this 
rule may be apphed to other offices, 
uithout a previous examination into 
their peculiar circumſtances ; and 
/ yet the advantage it holds out to the 
public, its fimplicity, and aptitude 
to be accommodated to all offices, 
bowever diſtinguiſhed, afford great 
reaſon to believe it may be applied 
to every department of government. 
The principle of economy by 
which we have been guided, has led 
us to the coneluſions we have form- 
ed, and the regulations we have 
ſubmitted to the wiſdom of parlia- 


from that principle, and regulations 
made neceſſary by the preſſing exi- 
zencies of the times. 


Guy CARLETON, CL. S.) 
T. Ax dus, (L. S.) 

A. PIGGO TT, (L. S.) 

Rich. Neave, (L. S.) 

Sau. BEACHCROFT, (L. S.) 

Geo, DxUmmMoND, (I. SY 
Ofice of accounts, Surry- 


fret, gth of February, 
1782. 
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The PERS 1 Report of the Commiſa 


| fioners appointed to exanime, takes 
and fiate the publit Attoants of 
the Kingdom: ; 


Preſented to the Houſe of Commons ont 
the 19th of June, 1782. 


12 act of tlie laſt ſeſſion of parlis 
ament, for continuing and a+ 
mending the actof the preceding ſeſſi · 
on, by which we were fiſt appointed, 
having; by a particular clauſe; ( au- 
thorife | 

mine the ſeveral accounts of extras 


ordinary ſervices incurred and not 
| others for by pathamentz which 


ave been laid before the houſe of 
commons ſince the iſt of January, 
1776;” we conſidered that clauſe 
not as imperative upon us, to ſtop 
ſhort in the purſuit we were at that 
time engaged in, under the autho- 
rity of the former act; and to pro- 
ceed immediately to the examinas 
tion of theſe accounts; but rither 
as the deſignation of a ſubject; ſes 
lected from among the 3 
objects committed to us in general 
terms by the firſt act, as the next 


for our conſideration, after wa 


ſhould have completed the enquiries 
we were then purſuing. 'Thoſe en- 
quiries being foiſhed, we have, in 
obedience to the intention of the 
legiſlature, thus ſignified to us, dis 
rected our attention to the aecounta 
of the extraordinary ſervices incur= 
red and not provided for by parlia- 


ment, which have been laid before, 


the houſe of commons ſince the iſt 
of January, 1776. DD 
In this wide field, where the obs 


jects are ſo numerous, ſo various, 


. 


and ſo complicated, we have, in our 


choice of the ſubject, been atten- 
tive to the public voice, as far as 
my 5 vw 
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d and impowered us to exa- 
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we have been able to collect it, and 
have ſelected for our enquiry, as 
much ſuſpected of abuſe, that part 
of the public money granted for 
the extraordinary ſervices of the ar- 
wy, which has been expended in 

orth America; endeavouring to 
trace it from its iſſue out of the Ex- 
chequer, to the final diſpoſition of 
It in that country, with a view to 
diſcover whether any part of it has 
been, and by what means, inter- 
cepted in its paſſage, or direrted in 
Its application. 

We entered upon this enquiry, 
ſenſible of many obvious and diſ- 
couraging difhculties in our way, 
This money is expended in a diſtant 
country : the evidence of the ma- 
terial circumſtances of every tranſ- 
action of , expenditure is in that 
country; except where, in a few 
inſtances, we have had it in our 
power to apply to an accountant 
himſelf, who has either paſſed his 
accounts in the office of the auditors 
of the impreſt, or brought in his 
hand his vouchers, fair and regu- 
lar upon the face of them. By 


what means then are we to detect 


(if ſuch there has been) peculation, 
fraud, or miſapplication? 

We admit no charge againſt per- 
ſons abroad, who have no opportu- 
nity of being heard in their own de- 
fence ; and we are cautious that our 
examination does not lead to ſelf- 
accuſation, Thus deſtitute of the 
proper evidence, and with ſo un- 
promiling a proſpect before us, we 
fer out in ſearch of ſuch materials 
as we could find, and as the nature 
and circumſtances of the ſubject 
would afford, 

We extracted from the journals, 
and from the accounts preſented to 
the Houſe of Commons, the ſums 
granted for the extraordinary ſer- 
vices of the army every year, from 


the iſt of January, 1776, to the 


PAT HA nM 


31ſt of December laſt, The total 
of theſe ſums is 19,502,9691, 28. fd. tout 


We obtained, by requiſition from forc 
the office of the paymaſter- general 
of the forces, an account of the mo. the | 
ney ifſued to meſſrs. Harley and ner 
Drummond, purſuant to his majeſ- 
ty's warrants, for the extraordinary payr 
ſervices of his majeſty's forces ſerv. mitt 
ing in North America, during the Ban| 
ſame period. This ſum amounts mak! 


to 1c,083,8631. 28. 6d, them 
We rere in the next place, accoi 

to inqutre by what means this mo- 

ney paſſed to North America : of reaſ 

this we received information from ter 

Thomas Neale, eſq. the agent in the f 

London to meſſrs. Harley aud 


Drummond, who are engaged in a mone 
contract with government to make 

theſe remittances for a commiſſion by b 
of one and a half per cent. clear of the re 


all fees of office, and expence of 


tranſportation. © All this money femit 
paſſes from the Exchequer, through dd to 
the hands of the paymaſter-general bs by 


aſh; 
ul di 
by the 
emitt 
elſar; 
crea 


ah 11 


of the forces, to the remitters, and 
from them to their agents in North 
America ; who pay it to the deputy 
pay maſter-general of the forces re- 
liding in that country. It paſſes 
from the Exchequer to the remitien, 
in the following manner: ; 

When the commander in chiefin 
North America — to the agents 
a requiſition, ſpecifying a certain 
ſum is be — for — extraord!- tt 
nary ſervices of the army for the ut 
enſuing quarter, the agents, in con- 
ſequence of this requiſition, dim 
bills upon the remitters, and tranſ- 
mit to them the requiſition, with , 
liſt of the bills annexed ; upod the * 
receipt of which, the remitters ap. 
ply, by memorial, to the lord | 
commiſſioners of the 4 for "4 
money to extinguiſh thoſe bills, and it the 
receive from them a warrant upon 
the paymaſter-general of the force 
for the payment of a fum * 


11e 


count, for the uſe of his majeſty's 
ſorces in North America: this war- 
ant being ſatisfied by the iſſue from 
the Exchequer to the paymater-ge- 
neral, in conſequence of a treaſury 
letter, and order of the auditor, the 
paymaſter-general gives to the re- 
nitters his draught for it upon the 
Bank, If the commander in chief 
makes no requitition, the agents 
themſelves ſend to the remitters an 
account of what money will be want- 
el; and they apply for it to the 
treaſury, and receive it in like man- 


the forces. 

There are two ways by which this 
money goes from the remitters into 
the hands of their agents: the one is 
by bills thus drawn by them upon 
the remitters ; which bills they re- 
five the value for there, and the 
emitters diſcharge, when preſent- 
to them in London: the other 
Þ by ſending out to them actual 
ah; this is done according to ſpe- 
al direftions given for that purpoſe 
by the lords ot the treaſury to the 
emitters, whenever it becomes ne- 
lary to ſupport the exchange by 
creaing the quantity of current 
ih in the hands of the agents, 
Having thus traced the money 


1 no the hands of the deputy pay- 
in nalter-general abroad, our next ſtep 
hi. % to ſee by what means, and for 
de dat purpoſes, it was taken out of 
* b hands : lieutenant- general fir 
a "Liam Howe, late commander in 
fl. net of bis majeſty's forces in 
h 2 oh America, and lieutenant-ge- 
the al earl Cornwallis, ſupplied us 


uh this information. 


is money cannot be iſſued by 
eputy pay maſter- general, with- 
the authority of the commander 
chief, exerciſed either by him- 
% or by ſome general officer, to 
A he has, from neceſſity, dele- 
e that authority. There are 


e d 


1 
| 


ter from the paymaſter-general of 


4 


certain departments in the army, to 
the preſiding officers of which is 


entruſted the expenditure of ſo much 
of the public money as the ſervice 
of thoſe ſeveral departments re- 

uires, and who are accountable to 
the public for all they receive. 
Theſe officers are, the ſecretary to 
the commander in chief, the pay- 
maſter of the provincial forces, the 
quarter-maſter general, the barrack- 


maſter-general, the commiſlary-ge- 


neral, the chief engineer, the ſus 
perintendant of Indian affairs, the 
bridge-maſter, the purveyor of the 
hoſpital, and the commiſſary of pri- 
ſoners. 

The commander in chief directs 
money into the hands of theſe ac - 
countants, by his warrant to the 
deputy pay maſter - general, requiring 
him to pay to the officer named, a 
certain ſum for the purpoſe therein 
ſpeciſied. Theſe warrants are of 
two kinds; temporary, and final: 
the temporary warrant is for money 
upon account, and granted upon the 
application of the officer, to enable 
him to carry on the ſervice : the 


final warrant is for money to reim- 


burſe the officer's expences actually 
incurred, and mentions that the 
vouchers are lodged with that of- 
ficer. 

Every quarter, or as ſoon after 
as the ſervice will admir, theſe of- 
cers make an abſtra& of all the ſums 
they have expended in their ſeveral 
departments, during that quarter, 
digeſted under different heads of ex- 
pence, Every 
abſtract to the commander in chief, 
for his inſpection, and for the pur- 
poſe of being reimburſed the amount 
of that abilract. If, upon exami- 
nation, no objection ariſes to * 
of the articles, he grants to the of- 
ficer a final warrant upon the depu- 
ty paymaſter-general, for the total 
ſum contained in the abſtract: upon 


(1 2) pre- 


officer carries his 
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production of this warrant, with the' 


abſtract annexed, at the pay-office 
of the army, the officer takes up 
and cancels, as being of no uſe, the 
temporary warrants he has received 
in that quarter; and, deducting 


from the ſum in the abſtract the 


ſums contained in the temporary 
warrants, he receives the balance, 
leaving both the final warrant and 
abſtract with the deputy paymaſter- 
general; who ſends them every 
quarter to the pay-office of the army 
in England, as vouchers for the 
pay maſter- general of the forces, up- 
on paſſing his account before the 
auditors of the impreſt. 

Through theſe channels is the 
money, granted for the extraordi- 
nary ſervices of the army, convey- 


ed into the hands of certain officers 


antruſted with, and reſponſible for, 
the expenditure of that money, 
How this expenditure has been con- 
ducted, was the next, and the ma- 
terial ſubject of our enquiry. 

The quarter-maſter-general, the 
barrack-maſter-general, the com- 
miſſary-general, and the chief engi- 
neer, are the oflicers to whoſe ma- 
nagement the greateſt ſhare of this 
money is committed; and, there- 
fore, to them we principally direct- 
ed our attention. We examined 
ſuch of them as we could find, who 
either were then, or had been em- 
ployed in theſe departments; and 
collected what information we could 
from the vouchers in their poſſeſſi- 
on, or from thoſe they had deliver- 
ed into the office of the auditors ot 
the impreſt ; all of which were, in 
conſequence of our requiſition, ſub- 


mitted to our inſpection. 


Having had reaſon to believe, be- 
fore the paſſing of the laſt act, that 
it was the intention of parliament to 
refer to us the conſideration of the 
extraordinaries of the army; aud 


rica, upon the deputy paymaſten- 
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having been informed that brig, 
dier-general William Dalrymyle, 
quarter-maſter-general, Peter Pay. 
mier, eſq. a deputy commiſſary. g. 
neral, and Mr. Abijah Willard 
commiſſary of live cattle to his ms. 
jeſty's forces in North America, 
were then in London, and about ty 
return to America though engzo- 
ed at that time upon other ſubjech, 
under the directions of the former 
act, we availed ourſelves of that 
opportunity to receive from then 
the information they were able to 
give us, relative to their reſpettivg 
departments. 

We obtained from the treaſury 
the liſts of warrants granted by the 
commanders in chief in North Ame- 


general there, and tranſmitted to 
the lords commiſſioners of his ma- 
jeſty's treaſury, from the 1ſt of [+ 
nuary, 1776, to the ziſt of De- 
cember laſt, 'The total ſum con- 
tained in theſe liſts is 7,725,828, 
128. 15d,—of which there appear 
to have been iflued, during that pe 
riod, by the commander in chiet at 
New-York, to the officers or depus accour 
ties in theſe four departments, the of Jan 


ſums following: to the _ 


maſters-general, 1,688, 379t, 15. 
3:d,—to the. barrack-maſters- gene. 
ral, 662,4191, 54d.—to the com- 
miſſaries-general, 1,5 2 1,07 bl. 9s. bd 
—to the chief engineers, 332,308l 
108. 24d. amounting, together, t0 
the ſum of 4,194,1831. 158. J. 
And to have been iſſued by the 
commanders in chief of his maj 
ty's forces in Canada, for the extis 
ordinary ſervices of the army in gf 
neral in that province, from the 1 
of June, 1776, to the 23d of O. 
tober, 1781, the ſum of 2,2 36,029) 
11s. 7d, 

As the deputy pay aſters-gener 


of the forces abroad tranſmit, " 
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ame to time, to the pay - office of 
the army in England, the warrants 
of the commanders in chief which 


might omit no means of informa- 
tion of the ſums iſſued, we procur- 
ed from the pay-office of the arm 
a lit of theſe warrants ; in whic 
we find other ſums, iſſued during 
the ſame period, to officers in the 
& partment of the commiſſary-ge- 
eral, not included in the quarterly 
lits received from the treaſury, 
amounting, together, to the ſum of 
19;,0001, which, being added to 
the ſum of 1,521,0761. gs. 8d. 
make the total ſum, iſldec to 
the commiſlaries at New-York, 
1,714,0761. 9s. 8d. and the total 
ſum iſſued to theſe four departments 
there, 4,387,1831. 158. d. 

We required from the office of 
the auditors of the impreſt, a liſt 
of all thoſe perſons who have been 
enployed in the expenditure of the 
public money for the army ſervices 
n North America, and who had 
ether paſſed or delivered in their 
accounts to that office ſince the iſt 
of January, 1776. We examined 
te officers whoſe names we found 
Inlerted in theſe liſts, and who were 
within the reach of our applica- 
non; (that is to ſay) Robert Mac- 
kenzie, eſq. ſecretary and paymaſ- 
ber to licutenant-general fir William 
lone; major-general fir William 
Ekine, and William, lord Cath- 
cent, quarter-maſters-general ; lieu- 
Kaant-colonel William Shirreff, and 
major Richard England, deputy 
later maſters-general, We exa- 
mned lieutenant-calonel George 
erk, barrack-maſter-general ; and 
n Montreſor, eſq. chief engi- 
Fer, Whoſe names are not in this 
heir accounts not being as yet 
uwrered in, Daniel Chamier, and 
ane} Wier, efqrs. the two com- 
Ates: general during that period, 


have been paid by them — that we 


r 143 
are both dead: none of the ac. 
counts of either, and a few only 
of the vouchers of the latter, are in 
the auditor's office; and therefore 
the article of proviſions, though a 
very important and expenſive branch 


ol this expenditure, and many other 


articles of expence in that depart- 
ment, were not within our reach in 
this enquiry, We examined alſo 
captain Pavia Laird, the agent for 
victuallers, ſtore-ſhips, and ſmall 
craft; and Mr, William Butler, 
an aſſiſtant commiſſary. 

From the information given by 
theſe ſeveral officers, and from the 
vouchers and papers they have ſup- 
plied us with, we have been able 
to acquire ſome knowledge of the 
rules by which theſe departments 
have been governed ; and to trace, 
in ſome meaſure, the manner in 
which theſe branches of the public 
expenditure have been conducted in 
North America. 

The ſubjects of expence, which 


theſe officers are employed about, 


may be diſtinguiſhed under two ge- 
ncral heads; the purchaſe of arti- 
cles wanted for the uſe of the ar- 
my, and the payment for ſervices 
performed. | 
The preſiding officers in theſe 
departments, though they are the 
perſons who muſt render the ac- 
count, yet, from the extent and 
multiplicity of their buſineſs, can 
very ſeldom themſelves attend either 
to the purchaſe or the payment : 
they have their deputies, aſſiſtants, 
ſuperintendants, agents, inſpectors, 
conductors, clerks, and other offi- 
cers under them, who are the act- 
ing perſons entruſted with the con- 
duct of different parts of the tranſ- 
action, and upon whoſe knowledge 
and fidelity they rely for the due 
execution of that truſt, Some of 
theſe inferior officers make the bar- 
gains; ſome attend to, and _— 
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the execution; others are employed 


in the payments, and take the re- 


ceipts: each department has its of- 


- fice where the payments are made. 


The perſon who receives, muſt be 
either the. perſon. himſelf who is 
entitled, or his aſſignee or -agent ; 
and he muſt produce an order, tic- 
ket, or certificate, of the proper of- 
ficer, either direCtivg the payment, 


or authenticating the material cir- 


cumſtances of the purchaſe, or ſer- 


vice, The receipts are generall 


taken 1n the name of the principal, 
whoever the officer may be that pays 
them ; becauſe, the warrants of the 
commander in chiet being made 
payable to the principal, he, by 
receiving the ſums, becomes the 
only perſon accountable; and he 
cannot diſcharge himſelf but by 
vouchers, which upon the face of 
them appear to be for payments 
made by him: but there are in- 
ſtances, where the auditors of the 


 Impreſt have, in particular caſes, 


allowed receipts, taken in the name 
of the deputy, to be vouchers for 
the principal, 

The payments are, for the moſt 
part, made in dollars, at 4s. 8d. 
each ſterhng, but computed in New 
York currency, which is to ſter- 
ling in the proportion of twelve 
to ſeven. The ſums we ſhall have 
occaſion to mention hereafter are all 
in ſterling. 85 

The price paid for the purchaſe 
of the articles wanted, varied ac- 
cording to the demands of the army, 
and the means of ſupply : but the 
price of many of the ſervices was 
regulated and fixed. 

It was not practicable for us to 
examine into the circumſtances at- 
tending the purchaſe of the ſtores, 
materials, and variety of articles 
uſed in the ſeveral departments : 
we could form no judgment of the 
neceſſity there was Br procuring 


them, or of the value, or of the 


price; the means of information . 
were not within our reach; an 2a 
therefore we directed our attention a 
to the other branch of expence, the 1 
ſervices, as a ſubject that bore the 80 
appearance at leaſt of a more ſucceſ- on” 
ful inveſtigation, vi 
The movements and various cc. * 
caſions of the army render it neceh 10 
ſary to employ a great number d ran 
veſſels of different kinds, with g. 
lots and ſeamen, and many waggom Ne 
horſes, drivers, artificers, and eln 
bourers? Of the veſſels, waggony F 
and horſes, very few were purchif * 
ed by government for the uſe d * 
the army; by far the greateſt pan leit! 
of them were hired by the month, i 
or the day, and very-many of then 1 
kept in continual pay. The bin x 
of all theſe, which conſtitutes 4 
very conſiderable part of the ei In 
penditure, was, in ſome caſes, u- 1 
certain, and depended upon cir appr 
cumſtances ; but in many it wu — 
regulated, and ſettled at a certan * 
price, The hire of a veſſel under . 
thirty tons was zu. a day per ton; the q 
the wages of each ſeaman was 28. relie\ 
a day, with a ſoldier's ration, ad hs 
+ of a quart of rum. The bite 0f pilot 
a veſſel of thirty tons and upward ment 
was cs. a month per ton, unn left 
May 1777, when, the rate 0 there 
wages, and the price of proviſion var 
and of naval ſtores, being increaſe chief 
it was raiſed to 13s. ; the ound how! 
was engaged to find the proporba Gepar 
of ſix men to every hundred to Nope 
to victual them, and to keep n this - 
veſſel in repair. The hire by * ſomet 
day, of a ſmall waggon, with an "my 
driver, and two horſes, was 7% perſo: 
of a large waggon, with one dns entitl 
and four horſes, 128.; of 4 fa himſe 
horſe, 18. d.; of a driver alone to the 
from 74. to 18. gd. ; of a comm ſervic 


This 


labourer, from 7d. to 28. 4. 
: left { 


Fre 


All the veſſels and ſmall craft 
except thoſe in the engineer's de- 
partment) were at firſt procured by 
and uffler the inſpection and ma- 
nagement of the quarter maſter: ge- 
neral ; but the buſineſs of that of- 
fice increaſing, the commander in 
chief, by warrant dated 1ſt of Ja- 
nuary 1777, created an officer to be 
agent for victuallers, ſtore ſhips, and 
ſmall craft: he was called the ſu- 
perintendant of veſſels ; and to his 
charge were committed all the veſ- 
ſels and {mall craft, with their ap- 
pendages, employed in the ſervice 
of the army (except thoſe attached 
to the chief engineer, which were 
left ſtill to remain under his care :) 
he was enjoined to ſee that they 
ere properly manned and equip- 
| ped, and juſtly rated as to their 
tonnage; he was authoriſed to 
charter, or hire veſſels for inland 
navigation, when neceſſary, and to 
appropriate to the ſeveral depart- 
ments. the number they wanted, 
and luch as were beſt conſtructed 
for the reſpective ſervices. Though 
the quarter-maſter-general was thus 
relieved from the trouble of provid - 
ing and ſuperintending the veſſels, 
pilots, and ſeamen, yet the pay- 
ment of the hire of them was ſtyll 
lett to his office, and continued 
there until the beginning of the 
year 1778 ; when the commander in 
cet 1tued orders, that the hire 
Ihould be paid in the office of that 
department where they were em- 
ployed. The mode of payment was 
this: the ſuperintendant granted, 
ſometimes upon his own knowledge, 


perluns under him, to the perſon 
entitled, a ticket of pay, ſigned b 

himſelf or his deputy, and directe 

o the proper officer, ſpecifying the 
ſervice, the time, and the ſum, 
This ticket was, upon payment, 
kit at the office ; and at the end 


ſometimes upon the information of 
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of every quarter the ſuperintendant 
took up all theſe tickets from the 
ſeveral offices, and, after examin- 
ation with his check book, gave to 
each principal officer one general 
voucher, figned by himſelf, for the 
total ſum contained in all thoſe tie- 
kets, and paid by him during that 

uarter. | 

Much the greateſt number of the 
waggons, horſes, and drivers, em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the army, 
were procured by the quarter-maſ- 
ter-general, The commander in 
chiet ordered the eſtabliſhment, 
that is, the number which he judg- 
ed to be neceſſary for the occations of 
the army, and in what proportion 
they ſhould be diſtributed amongſt 
the ſeveral corps, and for the dit- 
ferent fervices. This eſtabliſhment 
was permanent, and kept conſtant- 
ly, as far as it could be, complete, 
The quarter-maſter general made a 
return of them every quarter to the 
commander in chief; which return 
was called the diſtribution, and 
contained an account of all the 
waggons, horſes, and drivers, at 
that time under his direction, and 
in what ſervice employed: for all 
theſe he was reſponſible, and paid 
the hire and contingent expences. 
The other departments had likewiſe 
waggons, horſes, and drivers, in 
their ſervice; which were procur- 
ed by themſelves, and paid by their 
reſpective principal officers. All 
theſe departments had artificers and 
labourers, procured by the overſeers 


in the ſeveral branches, hired by 


the day, and paid in each reſpective 
oſſice. 


The receipts given for theſe ſer- 


vices were of two kinds; either ſe- 


parate receipts, given by individu- 


als, in the common form; or one 
receipt, prefixed to a liſt compre- 
hending the fignatures of many 
perſons. Of the latter kind, one 

(I 4) uniform 
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uniform mode was adopted in all 
theſe offices; two ſpecimens of 
which, the one taken from the in- 
ſtance of waggons, horſes, and dri- 
vers, and the other from that of 
labourers, in the office of the quarter- 
maſter-general, are_inſerted in the 
appendix, The firſt column con- 
tains the names of the perſons eu- 
titled, or ſuppoſed to be entitled ; 
the ſum he is entitled to receive is 
wrote in the laſt column but one; 
and in the laſt are the ſignatures of 
the ſame perſons, wrote or made 
either by themſelves, or by perſons 
deputed by them. | 

In purluing this enquiry into the 
methods and forms by which this 
expenditure has been carricd on, 
we have had in view two principal 
objects : one 1s, to diſcover whe- 
ther any fraud has in fact been 
committed upon the public in the 
coùrſe of theſe money traniactions; 
the other is, to obſerve, whether 
the public has been ſufficiently 
guarded againſt fraud and impofi- 
tion, in the modes adopted for car- 
Tying on this expenditure. 

Could a ſingle inftance of fraud 
be difcovered in any of the ac- 
counts of. theſe officers, ſuch a diſ- 
covery would ſo corrupt and viti- 
ate that account, as to ſubject the 
whole of it to a reviſion and unra— 
velment, though adjuſted and paſſed 
with all the ſolemnities of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Theſe accountants are charged 
with all the fums they have re- 
ceived of the paymaſter-general of 
the forces, by the warrants of the 
commander in chief. They can- 
notagiſcharge themſelves, but by 
the rep of the perſons to whom 
they, \ or their ofhicers, have paid 
theſe ſums. The receipts are fair 
upon the face of them ; cach con- 
tains all the eſſentials of a true 
youcher ; a date, the ſubject matter, 
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the ſum paid, the perſon of whom 
received, and the perſon. receiving, 
If the tranſaction has not been 1 
fair one, and government has been 
defrauded of any-part of the money, 
the voucher, which 1s the evidence 
of that tranſaction, muſt, in ſome 
part of it, be falſe or fraudulert. 
To diſcover whether it be ſo or not, 
the perſon, who appears. to hare 
ſigned it, is always a material, and, 
in ſome caſes, the only witneſs, who 
can tell whether the ſum ſpecified 
in the receipt to have been received, 
was in fact the ſum bona fide paid; 
but perſons under this deſcription 
are not amenable to us, ſitting in 
this kingdom; they are in North 
America, Numberleſs, and in a 
variety of ways, may have been the 
frauds and impoſitions committed 
upon government, without the know- 
ledge even of the officer who paſſes 
the accounts, being himſelf not pri 
vy to the payments, but relying, 
for the truth of the vouchers he 
produces in his diſcharge, upon the 
integrity and fidelity of his inferior 
officers, 

Rumours of impoſition, and ef 
much wealth acquired during 2 
ſhort ſervice upon flender appoint. 
ments, may create a ſuſpicion of 
ſome concealed management, and be 
a ground for enquiry by proper au- 
thority ; but they are not proofs 
upon which can be ſupported, 2. 
againſt any perſon whatever, the 
heavy charge of defrauding the 
public. | 

Having therefore no hopes of put: 
ſuing this ſubject with effect, ve 
turned our attention to the ſecond 
object we propoſed ; that is, to thoſe 
openings for fraud, and that poſſ- 
bility of abuſe, which the modes 
of conducting theſe money tank 
actions have left without tence 0 
guard, And we are of opinion, that 


the public have not been * 


l protected in two material points 
rſt, the officers intruſted with the 
expenditure of the public money 
have been permitted to have an 
jntereſt themſelves in the ſubject 
matter of expence : ſecondly, the 
vouchers, by which the accountants 
diſcharge themſelves of the ſums 1n- 
tuſted to them, are allowed with- 
out having undergone ſufficient ex- 
amination. 

It is a branch of the buſineſs of 
the quarter-maſter general to provide 
waygons and horſes, with their ne- 
ceflary attendants and appendages, 
for the uſe of the army, either when 
in quarters, or in motion; and, 
when there is occaſion to tranſport 
them, or to ſupply their wants by 
water, the ſuperintendant furniſhes 
them with veſſels, and whatever is 
| neceflary for carriage by water. It 
iz the duty of theſe officers to make 
the contracts for the articles, and to 
ſee thoſe contracts honeſtly and ſub- 
ltantally performed; to take care 
that each article is properly equip- 
ped, and adequate to the ſervice it 
is intended for; and that the ſer- 
vice, for which payment is claimed, 
has been, in fact, performed. Theſe 
| officers are 1 on the part of 
government, as a check and con- 
tou! upon the contractors, to pro- 
tect the public from loſs or impoſi- 
tion. The. barrack-maſter general 
and chief engineer ſtand upon the 
lame ground, in reſpect to the wag- 
gons and horſes made uſe of in their 
departments, and not provided by 
the quarter-maſter general. But it 


our enquiry has gone, for the offi- 
cers in theſe departments to be 
themſelves the proprietors of, or to 
are ſhares or intereſts in, a great 
number of the veſſels and ſmall 
craft, and in almoſt all the waggons 
ind horſes, employed in theſe ſer- 
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bas been the uſage, as far back as 
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vices: theſe officers have purchaſed 
or procured them upon their own 
account, and let them out to govern- 
ment at the fixed prices of hire. 


The ſame perſon, employed by and 


acting for the public, contracts, on 
the part of the public, with himſelf, 
for the hire of his own property, 
controls his own actions, and pays 
himſelf with the public money in- 
truſted to his charge. His truſt and 
intereſt draw oppoſite ways: his 
truſt obliges him to be frugal for 
the public; to hire at the loweſt 
price (lower, if he can, than the 
price allowed by government) ; ta 
take care that what he hires is com- 


plete and fit for ſervice; to eoploy 


as few veſſels and carriages, and for 
as ſhort a time, as poſſible : but his 


intereſt leads him not to ſpare the 


public purſe ; to let to government, 
at the ſame fixed price, all the yeſ- 
ſels, carriages, and horſes, he can 
collect, by whatever means pro- 
cured, or at however low a price he 
may have purchaſed them, and 
whatever may be their condition or 
difference in point of goodneſs ; to 
keep them continually in pay, whe- 
ther wanted, or employed, or not, 
and for as long a time as he can 
contrive ; and his laſt advanta 

may be, the ſuffering them to be 
taken or deſtroyed by the enemy, 
to entitle him to the value from 
the public, In ſuch a conteſt be- 
tween duty and intereſt, it is not 
uncharitable to ſuppoſe the public 
intereſt will frequently be ſacrificed 


to private emolument. But this ig 
not the only miſchief : this practice 


bas a manifeſt tendency to corrupt 
and endanger the ſervice of the ar- 
my; it weakens the military diſei- 


pline ; it infuſes into the ſoldier _ 


the thirſt for gain, and diverts his 


attention from honour, and his 
country's ſervice, to the purſuit of 


wealth, 
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wealth, and that too by intrench- 
ing upon the treaſure of his 
country. 


We do not mean to ſuggeſt theſe 


as impoſitions, that have all been 
actually committed upon the public, 
but as conſequences that will fol- 
low, whenever the temptation is 
werful enough to overcome the 
enſe of duty, and where the op- 
portunities of yielding to the tempta- 
tion are ſo trequent, and ſo ob- 
VIOUS. 
As theſe officers would hardly 
have engaged in buſineſs of this 
kind without the expectation at leaſt 
of ſome advantage (for they had no 
additional pay for being employed 
in the expenditure), we were led to 
enquire into the expence incurred 
by the public for this article of 
hire, and from thence to endeavour 
to form ſome judgment upon the 
probable advantage to the officer, 
We obtained from captain David 
Laird, a liſt of all the veſſels, under 
whatever denomination, employed 
in the ſervice of the army in North 
America, from the 1ſt of January 
1777, When he was appointed ſu- 
perintendant of the veſſels, until the 
end of December 1780, when he 
uitted the ſervice; with the name 
of each veſſel, and of the maſter or 
owner, the number of tons, the 
price per ton, the time when hired, 
the time when diſcharged, and in 
what department employed. From 
this liſt it appears, that the number 
of veſſels employcd at different 
times, during the above period, in 
the department of the quarter- 
maſter-general, was 317; and the 
number of tons 19,558, In the de- 
partment of the barrack-maſter. 
general, the number of veſſels was 
85, and of the tons 7,836. In the 
department of the commiſſary-gene- 
ral, the number of veſlels was 209, 
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and of the tons 16,622. The total 
number of the veſſels was 611, and 
of the tons 44,016. Many of them 
were employed fur a ſhort tine 
only: the number of thoſe continy- 
ed in the ſervice for one year and 
upwards, we have extracted from 
captain Laird's liſt, and inſerted in 
the appendix, with the number of 
tons, and their earnings during the 
ſervice ; and of theſe, 62 were left 
in the ſervice at the end of the year 
1780. This liſt" ſhews, that the 
number of veſſels employed each 
for a year or longer, during that 
period, in the department of the 
quarter-maſter-general, was 62, and 
the hire 91,4441. 198. 4d.; in the 
department of the barrack-maſtr- 
general, the number 25, and the 
hire 34,7371. 198.; in the depart- 
ment of the commiſſary-general, the 
number 44, and the hire 55,925. 
148.; the total number 131; the 
total hire 182,1081, 128. 4d. 

We find, from the vouchers for 
the payments of hire made by the 
quarteremaſters general, anddeliver- 
ed by them into the office of the 
auditors of the impreſt, that the to- 
tal expence of this hire in that de- 
partment only, excluſive of pilotage, 
and various contingencies, from the 
25th of December 1776, to the zi 
of March 1780, amounted to 
127,4831. 18s. 105d. What the 
expence of this hire was in the 
other departments, we have not had 
the means of informing ourſelves. 

In this liſt appear the names of 
ſeveral officers in the departments 
of the quarter-maſter, barrack-mal- 
ter, and commiſlary-general, 3 
owners of theſe veſſels; but the 
names of all. ſuch officers as were 
owners do not appear ; the names 
of the maſters are inſerted in ther 
ſtead, Where the principal officers 


were proprietors, or had ſhares, their 


names 
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names are not found, either in the 
contracts for the hire, or in the re- 
ceipts for the payments. 

A veſſel of 100 tons, hired at 138. 
a month per ton, would produce to 
the owner 780l. a-year, Suppoſe 
him to have, during the whole year, 
his full complement of fix men, at 
each zl. 158. a month wages, and 
to pay 28. a day for victualling each 
man, his men would coſt him 4891 
and leave him a profit of 2911. a- 
year; which profit would in- 
creaſed, in proportion as he could 
hire his men, or procure boys, at 
a leſs price, or diminiſh his number 
whilſt his veſſel lay at reſt during 
any part of the year, or employ 
them to his advantage in any other 
ſervice, The prime coſt, and ex- 
pence of repairs, are diminutions of 
his profit, depending upon circum- 
ſtances, and not open to cal- 
culation. 

As the quarterly returns, made 
to the commander in chief by the 
quarter-maſter-general, contain the 
number of the waggons, horſes, and 
drivers, furniſhed by him in each 
quarter, with their diſtribution, and 
expence to government for the hire, 
we have ſelected, and inſerted in 
the appendix, two of theſe returns. 
Sir William Erſkine ſupplied us 
with the firſt regular diſtribution 
that was returned to the commander 
in chief, which is for the quarter 
ending zoth June 1777; the other 
134 return made by lord Cathcarr, 
tor the quarter ending z 1ſt Decem- 
ber 1779. 

The diſtributions did not always 
contain the ſame numbers; and 
therefore we could not come at the 
expence of the hire of them to the 
public, but by collecting it from 
the vouchers allowed by the audi- 
tors of the impreſt to thoſe quarter- 
maſters-general who had paſſed their 
accounts in that office. By an ab- 
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frat, compoſed from thoſe, vouch- 
ers, We find that the ſum paid by 
the public, tor the hire only of 
waggons, horſes, and drivers, em- 
ployed under the management of 
the quarter-maſter-general, trom the 
25th of December 17:6, to the 
3iſt of March 1780, was 348,435 
88. 63d, exclufive of proviſions, 
forage," repairs, and other contin- 
gent expenees. 

The rate of the hire of a wag- 
gon, driver, and four horſes, being 
128. a day, produces to the pro- 
prietor 2191. a year; from whence 
the hire of the driver, at the mean 
price of is. zd. a day, that is, 211. 
58. 10d, a year, being deducted, 
leaves him a clear yearly profit of 
1951. 14s. 2d.; the repairs of the 
waggon and harneſs, and the food 
of the driver and horſes, being 
found by the public. Computing 
the prime coſt of the waggons com- 
plete, at the higheſt price, 20l. and 
of each horle at 151. he receives 
back 8-1, his purchaſe- money, in 
leſs than five months; after which 
if poſſeſſed of 50 lalge waggons, 
and 200 horſes (and the waggons 
and horſes were 1n general the pro- 
perty of a few officers only), he will 
have, as long as he can continue 
them in the ſervice of government, 
a clear income of 9,88 5l. 88. 4d. a 
year, ſecure from all riſæ. 

The commander in chief, con- 
ſulting with the principal officers in 
the ſeveral departments, ſeitled the 
eſtabliſhment, and ordered that it 
ſhould be permanent, and kept 
complete. As the aimy was not 
always in motion, the neceſſity for 
ſo numerous a permanent eftabliſh- 
ment was not obvious. The reaſon 
given for retaining the ſame num- 
ber for the whole year is, the diffi- 
culty of procuring them again when 
wanted, in cafe they had been diſ- 
charged at the end of the campaign: 


but 
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but this reaſon does not appear alto- 
gether concluſive; for, if they are 
in being, the arm of the commander 
in chief can reach them, wherever 
they are; he has power to ſcize, 
the inſtant he wants it, whatever is 
neceſſary for the ſervice, in his con- 
templation: from the enemy he 
ſeizes of right; from a friend he 
preſſes of neceſſity, paying him the 
value, or for the uſe. 

The eſtabliſhment was hardly 
ever complete, from the conſtant 
difficuky of procuring the number 
of waggons it required, As, they 
were, therefore, ſo ſcarce in that 
country, and the cattle could have 
been employed to more advantage 
than upon the pay of government, 
it might have been advantageous to 
the inhabitants to have had the uſe 
of them for the time the army were 


in quarters; and the hire of them, 


for ſome months every year, would 
have been no inconſiderable ſaving 
to the public. 

All orders and regulations of 
every kind proceed from the com- 
mander in chief: his power extends, 
without controul, over the whole 
army and all its connexions. It is 
limited only by his diſcretion ; con- 
ſequently, every form of proceed- 
ing, every uſage and mode of prac- 
tice, muſt reſt either upon his or- 
ders or his acquieſcence. That we 
might learn upon what authority 
this cuſtom, for the officers to be 
contractors of this deſcription, was 

rounded, we required trom Sir 
William Howe, and Lord Corn- 
wallis, the orders and inſtructions 
iſſued by them in North America, 
relative to the ſeveral departments 
employed in the expenditure of the 
public money. The returns to theſe 
requiſitions, contained the appoint- 
ment of the ſuperintendant of veſ- 


fels, and the regulation of the pay- 
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ment of their hire, in the office; 
of the departments in which they 
were employed, both above men- 
tioned, together with other orders 
made from time to time, for differ. 
ent purpoſes of regulation; but xe 
tound, at one period only, orders re- 
lative to the point immediately under 
our conſideration. 'Thefe orders were 
iſſued by Lord Cornwallis, are dated 
the 23d December, 1780, and con- 
tain matter very 1mportant to the 
ſubje&t hefore us. Lord Cornwallis 
had upon ſeveral occafions found, 
that the waggons and horſes pro- 
vided for the public ſervice by the 
quarter-maſter-general, were in bad 
condition, and neither fit nor able 
to perform the ſervices required. 
To remedy theſe abuſes, he thought 
it neceſſary to direct, that the qua- 
ter-maſter-general ſhould have no 
Powe in either the waggons or 

orſes; and to that end he iſſued 
orders, enjoining him not to charge 
more for waggons and horſes than 
he had actually paid; not to charge 
the hire of waggons and horſes put- 
chaſed; not to purchaſe them but 
upon government account; and, it 
he hired them, to pay the proprie- 
tors the full price for hire allowed 
by government. He ordered all the 
neceſſary craft to be purchaſed on 
government account; and ſome of 
the veſſels to be diſcharged, as ſoon 
as they came under the direction of 
his deputy quarter-maſter-general at 
Portſmouth, in the Cheſapeak, upon 
his repreſentation that they were 
unneceflary, He ordered, likewiſe, 
the commiſſary-general not tocharge 
government for the complete rato, 
unleſs he ſupplied that ration from 
the ſtores from England; and t0 
charge no more for treſh proviſions, 
flour, or Indian meal, than whit 
they colt him. The manner ot con- 
8 this laſt office it is not in 


ou 


dur power to enquire into; the 
commiflaries- general are dead; and 
their accounts not in England. 

Theſe orders are levelled at a- 
buſes at that time exiſting ; and 
theſe abuſes all tend to the defraud- 
ing of the public, for private emo- 
lument. 

By purſuing the rules of compu- 
tation inſerted above, we are enabled 
to diſcover how much would have 
been ſaved to the public had the 
waggons and horſes — purchaſed 
at firſt on account of government. 
From the liſt inſerted in the appen- 
dix it appears, that the average 
number of waggons conſtantly em- 
ployed in the ſervice, from the 25th 
of December, 1776, to the 3 iſt of 
March, 178, that is, three years 


t and a quarter, was 739; and the 
. nerage number of horles, 1,958; 
0 and the average number of drivers, 
Ir -bo: the average hire of all theſe 
d amounts to 104, 132l. a year; from 
ge whence deduCting 16,1811. the hire 
in of 700 drivers, at 18, 2d. each per 
ge day, there remains the ſum of 
. $7,951], The prime coſt of the 


ut waggons and horſes, at the higheſt 
price, is 44,150l. this ſum being 
deducted trom 87, 9511. leaves the 
clear profit of 43,8911, for the firſt 
year. This being added to the ſum 
of 197,*89l. two years and one 
quarter's clear profits, after deduct- 
ing the hire of the drivers, gives the 


n of ſum of 241, 690l. paid by the pub- 
al at lic, beyond what it would have coſt 
pon them, had the property of theſe 
were waggons and horſes belonged to 


government: and if the ſame ſyſ- 
em of management has been con- 
inued to the preſent time, the pub- 
le have incurred a ſtill farther ex- 
pence of 175,9021, for two years 
Joe, to the 31ſt of. March laſt; 
tit is, the public have paid 
47, 9 l. for the ſingle article of 
a hire of waggons and horſes ; 
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the whole of which might have been 


ſaved, had the mode contained in 
the orders of the 23d of December, 
1780, been at firſt adopted, 

From the circumſtances thus diſ- 
cloſed, it can hardly be doubted 
that this practice of letting out for 


hire to government, has been high- 


ly lucrative to the officers engaged 
in it. The officer is a truſtee for 


the public: as ſuch, he is bound to 


huſband the public money commit- 


ted to his charge with as much fru- 


gality as if it were his own : what 
he ſaves,. or what he gains, he ſaves 
and gains not for himſelf, but for 
the public, He ought not to be 
permitted, by any management or 
contrivance, to carve out for him- 
ſelf an intereſt in the execution of a 
public truſt : if that intereſt has 
been productive, how far ſuch pro- 
fit 2 to the public, and whe- 
ther, by bills of diſcovery filed by 
the proper officer of the crown, or 
by what other means, it may be 
diſcovered, and reclaimed for the 
public, are for the wiſdom of par- 
lament to decide. 


It is of public concern this evil 


ſhould be ſpeedily corrected: it 
flows from permitting a truſt to re- 
ſide, with an intereſt, in the ſame 


perſon. The. remedy is, to take 


away the intereſt, and by that 
means to reſtore the truſt and con- 
troul to its full force, that it may 
freely operate for the benefit of the 
public, uninfluenced by private con- 
fiderations. | 


But the remedy may be extended 


{till farther : it ſhould ſeem as if ic 
would be more beneficial to the ſer- 
vice, if the officers were relieved en- 


tirely from the trouble of making 


the payments. When their military 
duty calls them to the field, — 
muſt neglect their duty as pay ma- 
ters, and leave that branch to be 
conducted entirely by their inferior 
officers 
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officers and clerks, It ſeems to be a 
hardſhip upon a quarter-maſter- gene- 
ral, to be ſubject to account for very 
large ſums, no part of which he 
paid himſelf, but merely becauſe 
they were paid in his name, and at 
bis office, whilſt he himſelf was ab- 
ſent upon other duty, 

There is no neceſſary connexion 
between the military duty of theſe 
officers, and the expenditure of 
money for military ſervices: this 
latter belongs properly to a civil 
department, and may be execured 
by a civil officer, Major-general 
illiam Roy, who, during the laſt 
war in Germany, was in the de- 
partments both of the quarter-maſ- 
ter- general, and chief engineer, in- 
formed us, that no publie money 
was iſſued to him in either of theſe 
capacities: he was no accountant; 
but all the expences incurred in 
theſe departments were defrayed by 
the deputy paymaſter- general of the 
ſorces, purſuant to the warrants of 
the commander in chief, iſſued for 
tbat purpoſe. The quarter-maſter- 
general, and chief engineer, were 
conſidered in that army as checks 


7 


upon the expenditure on behalf of 


the public : they were to ſee that 
the articles ſupplied were good of 
the kind, adequate to the ſervices 
they were intended for, and that 
there was no waſte, 

We are therefore of opinion, that 
the orders of 23d December, 1780, 
ſnould be put in force forthwith 
throughout the whole army; that 
no officer ſhould be permitted to 
have a property or intereſt in any 
article whatever, which the duty of 
his office obliges him to provide for 
the ſervice of the army: if pur- 
chaſed, it ſhould be purchaſed by, 
and for the uſe of government ; 
if hired, it ſhould be hired of per- 
ſens unconnected with military fer» 
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vice, We are likewiſe of Opinion, 
that the payments ſhould be taken 
from the military officer, and 
thrown upon the deputy paymaſter- 
general of the forces, who is the 
proper caſhier of the army, to be 
carried on by him, in purſuance of 
the warrants of the commander 
in chief. | 
Theother point, in which we think 
the public have not been ſufficient. 
ly guarded, is the allowance of the 
vouchers, without ſufficient exami. 
nation: this defect pervades every 
branch of the expenditure under 
our conſideration. The principal 
officers in theſe departments, are 
the perſons — they make 
up, paſs, and ſwear to the accounts ; 
but, having a variety of other mate- 
rial . buſineſs to tranſact in their 
ſeveral ſtations, they have no leiſure 
to attend to the actual payments, 
A quarter-maſter-general, whoſe ac- 
count amounted to above 600, cool. 
was, for five months together, upon 
duty in the field, without having 
been able once to attend his office: 
he is likewiſe obliged to paſs the ac- 
count of a ſum never received by 
him, but iſſued to, and expended 
by, an aſſiſtant deputy quarter-mal- 
ter-general, whom he neither ap- 
inted nor knew ; and the warrant 
iſſued to this aſſiſtant ſtates, that 


the ſum therein directed is to be 


accounted for by the quarter-maſter- 
eneral. The chief engineer con- 
liders bimſelf as liable to account 
for ſums, no part of which be either 
receives or pays : nor are the pay- 
ments made in his name: for, 
though the ſum is inade payable i 
him by the waärtant, yet be never 
actually receives it; but he indorſes 
the warrant tothe paymaſter of the 
works, who receides che Whole, and 
with it anne < 
him for e by the 

rected to him _— th 1 


chief engineer, or the commander 
in chief, or at his own- diſcretion, 
without the intervention of either, 
and takes the receipts in his own 
name. 

This important buſineſs of ex- 
penditure, that requires attention, 
ccumſpection, accuracy, and fide- 
my, muſt be intruſted to inferior 
officers, clerks, and even to ſtrangers, 

The making up and examination 
of the accounts, is conducted in the 
ſollowing manner. Every quar- 
ter, the accountant collects together 
from his deputies, affiſtants, and 
clerks, all the vouchers for the 
pryments made by them during that 
quarter ; they are abſtracted, di- 
gelled under heads, and bundled up 
torrther. The abſtract is produced 
to the commander in chief, for his 
ſiaſpection and approbation, and in 
order to obtain a final warrant for 
che amount of the abſtract, The 
youchers are ready for his inſpec- 


n firit check to which the account is 
5 (bmitted, It is not to be imagin- 
C „that the many important ob- 
e. jects, that muſt continvally engroſs 
a tie attention of the general of an 
ed pry, will afford him either leiſure 
5 r patience to examine voluminous 
F undles of vouchers : he may ſome- 
nt ines, upon a tranſient view of the 
hat Þliract, find ſome article that ex- 
be tes his curioſity to call for an ex- 


nation ; but he cannot poſſibly 
mer into the detail, or minutely 
imine into the circumſtances of a 
oy phcated receipt ; and therefore, 
nels ſuch an inſtance occurs for 
ip:ction, the vouchers are left un- 
zamined in the hands of the ac- 
Want, and the commander in 
ei Cepends upon his honour that 
bes them in his poſſeſſion. 

Aitor the final warrant is obtain- 
+ this abſtract, and the vouchers, 
* (ent home to be examined, that 
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tion, if he requires it. This is the 


po 


the account may be paſſed in the of- 


fice of the auditors of the impreſt. It 
is utterly impoſſible the vouchers 
can be ſufficicntly ſcrutinized in this 
office for want of evidence: the ac- 


countant is the proper perſon to 


give them information ; and he, 
very poſſibly, is not privy to the 
payment, or to any one circumſtance 
ſtated in the voucher, 


Charles Harris, eſquire, one of the 


deputy auditors of the impreſt, tells 
us the grounds upon which a vouch- 


er, for a payment for the extraordi- 


nary ſervice abroad, 1s, and of ne- 
cefft 

office; — if it contains a certain ſum 
received, the ſignature of a perſon 
receiving, and a juſt computation, 
and agrees with the abſtract, it is 
deemed and admitted as a fair 
voucher ; for the truth of it they 
rely upon the oath taken by the ac- 


countant before the barons of the 


Exchequer, when he paſſes his ac- 
count. In fact, in thoſe aceounts 
which have been already paſſed in 
this office, no enquiry ſeems to have 
been made into the truth of the 
vouchers, whatever queſtions might 
ariſe upon the face of them. By the 
form of this oath, which we obtain- 
ed ſrom the office of the auditors of 
the impreſt, the accountant ſwears 
that the account 1s juſt and true, 
according to the beſt of his know- 
ledge and belief: theſe latter words 
muſt, as we conceive, be inter- 
prered by him ſo to qualify the 
oath, as to enable him to ſwear with 
ſafety to thoſe items of his account, 
of the tranſacting of which he has 
no other knowledge than what the 
vouchers themſelves give him, and 


where he knows nothing of the per- 


ſons who tranſact them, except pro- 
bably their general characters: no 

reat reliance, then, can be had, 
Dr the truth of 'the voucher, upon 
the oath of the accountant ; becauſe 


that 


ty muſt be, allowed in that 
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that oath, ſo worded, is no addi- 
tional evidence of its truth. 

From thus tracing the voucher, 
from the pay-office of the depart- 
ment in North America to the 
office of its final examination in 
England, it appears that the public 
wx be defrauded in a tranſaction, 
and yet the voucher of that tranſ- 
action may paſs through all its 
ſtages of examination unſuſpected 
— unimpeached, and be ſworn to 
by the accountant without the vio- 
lation of his oath. Various are the 
ways and means by which the fraud 
may be committed : the e 
or purchaſe may be made by collu- 


fion : the ſubject matter of the re- 


ceipt may be falſe in quantity or 
quality: the ſervice over-rated, or 
not performed : the ſum inſerted 
may be more than the ſum bona fide 
ragh the receipt may be obtained 

compulſion, or colluſion, upon 
falſe or forged certificates ; it may 
have been ſigned in blank, and fill- 
ed up afterwards with falſe ſums, 
or ſigned with a feigned name; and 
yet the voucher may be fair upon 
the face of it: and theſe groſs 
frauds will eſcape detection. 

Theſe ſuggeſtions are not mere 
ſurmiſes ; they reſt not on bare poſ- 
fibility or imagination : they are 
warranted by what we have obſerv- 
ed in the accounts of the quarter- 
maſter-general which have been 

fled in the office of the auditors 
of the impreſt. Certain vouchers 
have been there admitted as evi- 
dence of payments, to perſons who 
never did in fact receive, nor could 
be ſuppoſed likely to be entruſted 
with the receipt of the ſums inſerted 
in theſe vouchers: the receipts for 
the hire of the drivers, waggons, 
and horſes (no inconſiderable ſum) 
are not in truth what they purport 
to be upon the face of them ; they 
carry the appearance of, and are 
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produced as the receipt of, à c 
tain ſum by the perſon whoſe nan 
or ſignature is ſet oppoſite to that. 
ſum ; the ſum is compounded of the 
hire of the driver, waggon, and 
horſes, for a certain time; but ie 
man receiving, or figning, or {6 

ting his mark to the receipt, 

uſually the driver only, frequently 
a negro, or ſome perſon in the lows 

eſt capacity, to whom nothing would 


be entruſted ; he is the ollen 


receiver of the whole, whereas 


in truth receives a very trifling pat 
of it, his own wages only; che 
mainder, being the hire of the w 
gon and horſes, is paid or accounts 
ed for to the officer to whom tha 
belong, but whoſe receipt does not 
appear as a voucher - for the ad 
countant, The artificers and We 
bourers are paid by liſts, in ll 
manner with the drivers; not 
dividually in the office of the 
partment, but by the overſeert, whe 
receive the groſs amount of the 
and, after having paid it, briag 
back to the office, with the name 
of the perſons receiving ſet oppolill 
to the ſums they were e 
ceive. „ 
Since the drivers (and very uw 
merous they are) are prevailed upp 
or induced by cuſtom to ſign ef 
for ſums they never receive, M 
may be reaſons or inducements Wl 
the like practice in various other 
branches of the expenditure; ad 
in every inſtance of this kind N 
voucher 1s not true, 4 

Haring been informed that lon 
meaſures. had been taken by 
Lords. Commiſſioners of the Wt ; 
ſury for the purpoſe of control 
the experditure of this moge 
North America, weè iſſued to 
our precept for copies of the 
miſſions and inſtructions gie 
the commiſſaries of accoum 
North America, and extrach 1 
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their correſpondence relative there · 
»: in conſequence of this requiſt- 
gon, we received the copy of a 
emiſſion, dared 15th of February, 
1999," appointing major Duncan 
Drummond, commiſſary of accounts, 
d examine, audit, and certify all 
#eounts whatſoever of money due 
or forage, bread, and proviſions, 
frniſhed by contract or otherwiſe, 
wd delivered for the ufe of the ar- 
ky and hoſpitals, and for all other 
enraordinary ſervices, The fame 
er had been before delegated to 
iel Chamier, Eſq. by commiſ- 
Sm, dated 1ſt of February, 1777, 
hat does not appear to have been 
wer executed, We find, by papers 
manſmitted to us with this commiſ- 
in (ſome of which we have inſcrt- 
ein the appendix) that in purſu- 
ace of that commiſſion, and of di- 
ons and inſtructions relative 
hereto, tranſmitted from time to 
me from the lords commiſſioners of 
tte treaſury to the commanders in 
def, and rhe commiſſiry of ac- 
wints, ſore progreſs has been 
ade in carrying the powers of that 
Wmiffion into execution; but how 
RK bas been effectual to the pra- 
non or diminution of the evil, 
has not been in our poyer' to 
licoyer, þ + JD j ; 
Of the ten millions and upwards 
at have been iſſued for theſe ſer- 
t to North America, within the 
alt fix jears, accounts of a few of- 
only, amounting to about 
nod, oool. have been as yet ren- 
ed in the proper office. The ac- 
PUNs of about 1 40,0: ol. more are 
Ay; ſo that the expenditure of 
(69,0001, flill remains to be ac- 
dunted for, 
an account of the yearly ave- 
> number of his majeſty's forces 
gs at New-York, and its. de- 
wenctes, from the ſt of januaty, 
16, to the 31ſt of December, 


extracted from returns of 
2. 


© aal 23,1 
thoſe forces made to us from. the 
war-office, purſuant to our requi- 
ſition, it appears that the number 
of the forces decreaſed every year 
from 1778 ; but, from the account 
of the ans Trae for remitting,. the 
iffus for the extraordinary ſervices 
of that army greatly increaſed dur - 
ing the ſame period. . 

in the account of the iſſues to the 
officers in the four departments, we 
find that the warrants iſſued to the 


_ quafter-maſters-general, ſince the 


16th of July 1780, and to the 
barrack maſter-general ſince. the 
29th of June, 1780, and to the, 
commiſſaries- general, ſinè the a;th 
of May, 17-8, have been all tem- 
porary, for ſums on account; that 
no final warrant . has been granted 
ſince thoſe ſeveral periods. $0 that 
theſe ſums have been iſſued, with- 
out even the ceremony of a quarter» 
ly abſtract, and the confidential re- 
hance on the officer that his vouch- 
ers are forih- coming. ba 

Of theſe ten millions, there have 
been ifſued to Canada, between the. 
rſt of June, 1776, and the 23d of 
October laſt, 2,236 
a province, whoſe military opera- 
tions, ſince the year 1777, the pub- 
lic are not made acquainted with. 
This iſſue has been increafing every 
year, and no apparent reaſon for it; 
and upon the expenditure in this 
provitice there exiſts no check or 


controul, that we know of, what-_ 


ever. | = Jt 

Theſe are circumſtances of ſuſpi- 
cion and alarm. The ordinary forms 
of examination and accounting, are. 
neither comprehenfive nor ; ron 
enough to embrace the various cir- 


cumſtances of this expenditure : 
they call for a minute, accurate, 


and rigid inveſtigation ; but none 
ſuch can, as we apprehend, be ob- 
tained in this kingdom; the evidence 
effentially neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
cunnot be procured here. Should 

(K) a it 
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it be thought proper to ſubject theſe 
accounts to ſuch a ſcrutiny, we can 
deviſe or ſuggeſt no method of ob- 
taining this end, unleſs the legiſla- 
ture ſhould think proper to refer all 
of them to an examination in North 
America, by perſons intelligent in 
the ſubject matter, and unconnected 
with the expenditure ; who may en- 
quire into every circumſtance of the 
tranſaction, and have recourſe to 
every perſon concerned in it ; and 
who may be authoriſed and directed 
to examine into the whole expendi- 
ture, as well of the antecedent as 
ſubſequent iſſues. 'The command- 
ers in chief may be enjoined to give 
them their countenance, protection, 
and ſupport, and not to grant war- 
rants for the payment of any article 
of theſe expences, without the teſti- 
mony of their allowance. The diſ- 
allowance of the voucher comes too 
late, after payment, By a check 
and controul thus eſtabliſhed upon 
the ſpot, and by an able and con- 
{cientious execution of ſuch a truſt, 
the public might be enabled to ob- 
tain reſtitution where they have been 
defrauded, and ſecurity againſt im- 
poſition and peculation for the 
future, | 
T. Ax GUIs, CI. S.) 
A. Pi66orT, (L. S.) 
Rich. NEAvE, CL. S.) 
SAM. BEACHCROFT, (IL. S.) 
Gro. Da uu uo, (I. S.) 
Office of Accounts, 
Surrey-Street, 
18th June, 1782. 
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Addrcfs of Mr. Wilkes to the Gentle- 
men, Clergy, and Freeholders, of 
the County of Middleſex. 


Gentlemen, 
MOST heartily congratulate 
you on the ſucceſs of your ſtea- 
dy, ſpirited, and generous efforts, 
in a cauſe of the firſt conſequence 
to every elector in this kingdom, 


« 


P A, P. E. R 8 
the cauſe of the right of election, 


. Ul 
ſo long depending between you and p 
a former houſe of commons, AF. tl 
ter many years. unavailing ſtruggle at 
againſt a. deſpotic Admin c: 
and a corrupt majority in parlia- ro 
ment, your public virtue has, by W 
perſeverance and unremitting ener. ar 
y, at laſt brought a queſtion of in- pu 
nite moment to a final deciſion in m 
favour of liberty. We have now vi 
obtained a direct and unequixocil ſe: 
vindication of our moſt - efſential fu 
rights, rights coeval with the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, that perfection cf B 
human wiſdom, that nobleſt work me 
of man. You have the high ſatis- Wa 
faction of obſerving an upright ſe. anc 
nate aſſert the privileges of an in- 
jured people againſt the encroach- ( 
ments of power, and decide in fa . 
vour of their fair and juſt claim to - 
a ſhare in the legiſlature, The pro- ent 
ceedings of this houſe of commons 7 
I ſhall with rapture tranſcribe from 7 
their votes. You will I am ſure W. 
accept them as the only atonement, ſel 
which could be made under a- good * 
overnment for a violation of your 5 
ranchiſes, and the injuries of foim- a 
er flagitious adminiſtrations. Thy . 
branch of our conſtitution is now \ 
reſtored to its original form, an * 
eſtabliſhed on a foundation not te N 
be ſhaken, No precedent can no * 
be drawn from the injuſtice anc of « 
violence of arbitrary miniſters. Al : . 
incapacity, for the expreſs purpose tec 
of defeating your declared intention 1 
will not be again ereated by a vinde a. 
tive and venal majority in one pin ing 
only of the legiſlature, A miniſter wi 0 
not again nominate the repreſentation bons 
for this reſpectable county to w 
great council of the nation. Te Je 
man of your free choice will ha ot 
the diſtinguiſhed bonour of "WW (1, 
ſenting you, and the glory 18 yr Lare 
of having ſecured the fame invent 
able franchiſe to every elector ! weay 


Not the leaſt trace . 


the iſland. 0 
* p0! 
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now remain of the various deep-laid 
plans of fraud and violence, of ſub- 
tle inſinuation, alarming menace, 
and direct inſult, to which your 
calm and undaunted ſpirit always 
roſe ſuperior. The hiſtorian's Page 
will however record the wickedneſs 
and infamy of your enemies, the 
public robbers of the rights of free- 
men, and will hold up the ſteady 
virtue of the freeholders of Middle- 
ſex as an object of imitation to all 
future ages. 

My excellent colleague, - Mr, 
Byng, ſeconded and ſupported my 
motion with the zeal, which al- 
ways animates him in your ſervice, 
and the cauſe of his country. 


otes of the Houſe of Commons, Pages 
$744 575» Friday, May 3, 1782. 


The houſe was moved, that the 
entry in the journal of the houſe, 
of the 195th day of February 1769, 
of the reſolution, ** that John 
Wilkes, eſq. having been in this 
[hon of parliament expelled this 


— douſe, was and is incapable of be- 

- ing elected a member to ſerve in 
. . . 97 » 

Nhi this preſent parliament, wight be 


read, 


And the ſame being read ac- 
cordingly ; 
| Reſolved, That the ſaid reſolu- 
ton be expunged from the journals 
of this houſe, as being ſubverſive 
« the rights of the whole body of 
electors ot this kingdom, 

And the fame was expunged by 
- clerk, at the table, accord- 
«x 
| Ordered, That all the declara- 
tons, orders, and reſolutions, of 
tis houſe, reſpecting the election 
John Wilkes, efq. for the coun- 


the due and legal election of Henry 
wes Luttrell, eſq. into parlia- 
dent tor the ſaid county, and the 
"capicity of John Wilkes, eſq. to 


ly of Middleſex, as a void election, 
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be elected a member to ſerve in the 
ſaid parliament, be expunged from 
the journals of this houſe, as being 
ſubverſive of the rights of the whole 
body of electors of this kingdom. 
And the ſame were expunged b 
the clerk, at the table, accords 
ingly. es 
Give me leave, gentlemen, td 
ſtate a circumſtance with reſpect to 
a buſineſs of this weight and mo- 
ment, which I am ſure will add to 
the pleaſure you receive in this tris 
umph of liberty. The victory 
was gained by the moſt honourable 
means, means wotthy the goodneſs 
of the cauſe. No unfair method 
was taken to ſecure a majority, nor 
miniſterial mianceuvre practiſed. No 
letter from the treaſury; no man- 
date from any ſecretary, iflued to 
inforce attendance, The lighteſt 
ſolicitation was not urged by any 
man in power, nor a fingle emiſſary 
ſent on the wing to collect ſcattere 
mercenaries, troops long kept up 
for the worſt of purpoſes, but now 
happily diſbanded. Every man 
was left to follow the dictates of 
his conſcience, which inſured our 
ſucceſs. The miniſters gave you 
only the ſame ſupport as individu- 
als this year, which they have re- 
gularly ſince 1768, with an alacti- 
ty manifeſting a ſettled determina- 
tion to uphold and ſupport the 
rights of election, which they have 
reſtored. ' | 
I am happy, gentlemen, to ac- 
quaint you, that the appointment 
of 4 committee to examine into the 
preſent ſtate of the repreſentatiort 
of the commons of Great Britain, 
is on the eve of being moved in the 
houſe of commons by a gentleman 
of as great abilities, matured even 
in youth, as this country has at 
any time produced. You long ago 
ſuggeſted the idea of the propriety 
of ſuch a meaſure, and in purſu- 
K 2 | ano 
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ance of your inſtructions I had the 
honour in March 1776, of moving 
the houſe of commons for leave to 
bring in a bill for a juſt and equal 
repreſentation of the people of Eng- 
laud in parliament, but without 
fucceſs. The ſolemn engagement 
between us in 1774, at a numerous 
county meeting, in relation to this 
and other eſſential objects, I have 
vever loſt fight of, and ſhall ever 
hold ſacred. Scme of the more 
important . particulars of that en- 
gagement, reſpecting the fair and 
equal repreſentation of the people 
in the houſe of commons, and the 
ſhortening the duration of parlia- 
ments, are among the grand ob- 
jects, the ſtriking features, of the 
intended enquiry, You will al- 
ways find me, gentlemen, uniform- 
ly purſuing the noble plan of liber- 
ty, which you early marked 'out 
tor my conduct, and above all en- 
deavouring to inforce the clear 
right of the people to the free and 
frequent choice of their repreſenta- 
tives, I am, 
gentlemen, with much 
reſpect and gratitude, 
your faithful, and obe- 
dient humble ſervant. 
Joux WirkEs. 
Prince's- court, Weſtminſter, 


Monday, May 6, 1782. 


Letter from Mr. Eden to the Earl of 
. Shelburne. | 


Doxvning:ftreet, April 5, 1782. 


My Lord, 

'? AVING reconſidered the con- 
H terences with which your 
Lordſhip yeſterday indulged me, I 
think that I ought ſpecifically to 
ſtate my reaſons for having often 
declined your intimations to me to 
enter into opinions and facts re- 


Ar 


ſpecting the preſent circumſtance; 
of Ireland, and the meaſures beſt 
to be purſued there. When I ar. 
rived in London, I had come pre- 
pared and diſpoſed, and inſtructed 
to ſerve, moſt cordially, in the er- 
tical meaſure of cloſing the lord 
lieutenant's government, ſo as to 
place it with all practicable advan- 
tages in the hands of whatever per. 
ſon his majeſty's miniſters nught 
have deſtined to ſucceed to it. 

I pre-ſuppoſed, however, that atior 


either his excellency would be re. his n 
called very foon, but not without to fl. 
the attentions which are due to hin, 
his ſtation, and his ſervices ; or what 


that his majeſty's miniſters would 
aſſiſt and inſtruct him in firſt cou- 
cluding the buſineſs of the ſeſſon, 
and the various publie meaſures and lic ſe 
arrangements of ſome difficulty ard 
conſequence, which are ummediate- 
ly connected with it, and which row 
cannot be completed in leſs than 
four or five months. 

Finding, however, to my ex- colle 
treme ſurprize, that the manner of 
giving the lieutenancy of the call- 
riding to lord Carmarthen, had frien 
been ſuch as to amount to a mark- houk 
ed and perſonal infult, when it i 
conſidered that the thing taken 1s 
merely honorary, and that the per. cireti 
ſon from whom it is taken 1s an do 1 
ablent viceroy; and hearing alſo comp 
from your lordſhip, that the duke bus 1 
of Portland is not unlikely to be quent 
made the immediate and actual me vlli 
ſenger of his own appointment, | it be 
from that moment” declined any Iriſh 
communication reſpecting facts anc lh tr 
meaſures ; becauſe this line adopted leute 
towards the preſent lord hevutenan', own 
muſt in my opinion be fatal to tie Your 
eaſe of his ſucceſſors for a long he, for:ur 
riod of time, and ruinous to all go relan 
government, and the confeques witho 
peace of Ireland. y der 

Ou 


ne 


Your lordſhip has informed me, 
that this 15 not meant as a perſonal 
exertion of power againſt lord Car- 
lie, but that his majeſty's miniſ- 


ters have adopted this mode of re- 


moving the lord heutenant as a 
wiſe meaſure of government, I 
differ ſo totally in my judgment, 
that it would be idle in me to trou- 
ble them further reſpecting Ire- 
land, 

[ ſhall, as the duty of my fitu- 
ation requires, wait on ſuch of 
his majeſty's miniſters as are diſpoſed 
to ſee me, and with that reſpect 
which 1s due to them, ſhall ſubmit 
what J have here ſtated. 

My next anxiety is to act as I 
believe lord Carlifle would - with me 
to act, for his honour and the pub- 
lic ſervice, two objects which can- 
not at this moment be ſeparated, 
am ready this evening or to-mor- 
row morning, at any hour, to at- 
tend the commands of his majeſ- 
's miniſters, either ſeparately or 
collectively. To- morrow, at two, 
| ſhall go into the country on a 
lit of perſonal reſpect and private 
tnend{l1p ; and on Monday, in the 
houie of commons, I ſhall ſtate, as 
fully as a weak voice will permit, 
hat I conceive to be the preſent 
crcum{tances of Ireland: I fhall 
do this without any mixture of 
complaint, and with the moſt anx1- 
ous regard to facilitate any ſubſe- 


quility, L ſhall only wiſh to let 
it be implied by the world, from 
Iriſh facts, in contradiction to Eng- 
ih treatment, that the preſent lord 
lieutenant of Ireland (I borrow his 
ban words from his laſt letter to 
Your lordſhip) “ has had the good 
un une to conduct the buſinets of 
land, at a moſt critical period, 
"hout "diſcredit to his majeſty's 
Merament, and with many in- 


quent ſyſtem for the public tran- 
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creaſing advantages to the intereſts 
of his kingdoms,” 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
| W1urLliam EDEN, 


Memorial from Prince GALITzZIN, 
and Monſ. de Marcore to the 
States-Gene al. 


HE underwritten, joint mini- 

ſters of the empreſs of all the 
Ruſſias, in conſequence of the orders 
given the mto accelerate, as much as 
in them lies, the ſalutary work of 
the mediation entruſted to her im- 
perial Majeſty, think it their duty 
to loſe no time to communicate to 
your high mightineſſes a copy of a 
letter written to Monſ. Simolin, 
their ſovereign's miniſter at London, 
by Mr. Fox, ſecretary of ſtate to his 


Britannic majeſty. It will convince 


your H. M. of the intentions of his 
B. M. to be fincerely reconciled to the 
republic, on the conditions, by your- 
ſelves eſtabliſhed, in your reſolution. 
of the 14th ult. by which you again 
accept of the empreſs's mediation; 
the preliminary conceſſion, made on 
the part of Great Britain, concers- 
ing the principal article of the trea- 
ty of 1664, ſeems to level all the ob- 
ſtacles which had hitherto prevented 
your entering upon a negociation 
tor a final peace. If, in the inte- 
rim, the propoſal made in the ſaid 
letter, of a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, 
ſhould be thought conformable to 
the intereſt of the nation, nothing 
could be more ſo to the principles 
of humanuy in general, which ac- 
tuate the empreſs, and to her pri- 
vate ſentiments of benevolence and 
affection for this ſtate; eſpecially as 
ſuch a meaſure has the Fouble ad- 
vantage of preventing the uſeleſs ef- 
fuſion of blood; and from this in- 
ſtant reſtoring to the republic, the 
enjoy ments of the rights of freedom 
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in trade and navigation, which fall 
to the ſhare of neutral nations, and 
eſpecially thoſe that have aeceded 
to the principles of the armed 
neutrality. 

Full of conſidenee in the diſpo- 
ſition equally peaceful, and con- 
formable to the real welfare of the 
ſtate, which your H. M. have al- 
ways manifeſted in the moſt ſolemn 


and poſitive manner; the under- 


written flatter themſclves, that you 
will not heſitate to make a proper 
uſe of the letter they have the 
honour to communicate, in order 
to take a quick and decifive reſolu- 
tion, that may tend to reſtore peace 
and harmony with your old friend 
and ally, upon terms as honourable 
us they are advantageous. 

(Signed) P. GALLITZIN. 

MarcoFr. 


Letter from Mr. Fox to Mor. 
'  SIMOLIN. 


Sir, March 29, 1982, 
Hu laid before his majeſty 

an extract of the letter which 
you did me the honour, Sir, of com- 
municating from Prince Gallizin 
and Monſ. de Marcoff, I have his 
Majeſty's commands to inform you, 
that the King, deſirous of teſſifying 
his intentions towards their H. M. 
and of renewing that friendſhip 
which has been ſo unfortunately in- 
terrupted between old allies, who 
ought to be united in the bonds of 
mutual intereſt, is ready to enter 
into a negociation, for the purpoſe 
of ſetting on foot a treaty of peace, 
on the terms and conditions of that 
which was agreed to in 1674, be- 
tween his majeſty and the republic; 
and that the better to facilitate the 
execution of a plan which his ma- 
jeſty has ſo much at heart, the King 
it willing to gire immediate orders 
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for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, if, on 
their part, the lords the ſtates-oe, 
neral ſhould think ſuch a mew 
ſure ſuitable to the object in view, 

„% am commanded by his ma. 
jeſty to explain to you, Sir, his ſen- 
timeats on ſo important a ſubjed, 
and deſire you will impart the fame 
to the miniſters of her imperial ma. 
zeſty to their H. M. that they may 
be conveyed, without the leaſt delay, 
to the miniſters of the republic ; 
being of opinion that it is the moſt 
convenient ſtep, with the mediation 
and good offices of her imperial ma- 
jeſty, to put an end to the ſcourge of 
that war, which unfortunately ſubs 


fiſts between the two nations. Ye 
] have the honqur to be &c, — 
(Signed) 66 C, J. Fox.“ 5 
« 1 | hono 
— wi tl © 
A ſecond Letter from Mr. Fox to M. lat, 
SIMOLIN. duced 
majeſ 
St. Jame- 3, 4th May, 1783. vould 
Sir, g toxar 
Have not at all delayed to lay which 
before his majeſty the communi» port 0 
cation which you did me the honour majeſt 
of making to me the firſt of thi made 
month. His majeſty has received it nich ( 
as a new mark of the friendſhip of i 0 
her imperial majeſty, and as a proot Kaich 
of the lively and fincere intereſt prove 
which ſhe takes in the reſtoration of leaſt | 
the peace of Great Britain and her prrhiſt 
ancient ally, I belieye it will be fate 
needleſs to remark to you, Sir, that * 
bis majeſty has underſtood, with Un f 
the greateſt ſatisfaction, that he has 1 pt 
adjuſted his councils in all point b 0 
conformable to the meaſures which me ret 
his majeſty had already taken to fe a 
cond the good offices of the court of I ba 


Peterſburgh. The king moreoe 
promiſes Pimſelf that her imperial 
majeſty underſtands with you 

Fey , 


1 r. e 


that he has anticipated her counſels, 
in having offered to the Hollanders 
the eutire liberty of navigation, ac- 
cording o the treaty of 1674, be- 
een Great Britain and the repub- 
lie; a treaty by which the princi- 
ples of the armed neutrality are 
eiabliſned, in their wideſt extent, 
wall the contracting parties. His 
najeſty then does not make any dif- 
fculty to ſay, that he will pony 
35 the baſis of a ſeparate peace 
ween him and the ſtates-general, a 
free navigation, according to the 
principles demanded by her imperial 
majeſty, in her declaration of the 
28th of February, 1780606. 
You will permit me to remark, 
that in communicating to you the 
ſentiments of his majeſty, I believe 
| nced not repeat what I had the 
' honour to write to you by his majeſ- 
y't orders, on the 29th: of March 
laſt, If that letter has not pro- 
duced the effects, which ber imperial 
majeſty ſeems to have promiſed 
would de the effect of ſuch a ſtep 
wrards a reconciliation, and on 
which alone, according to the re- 
port of the iniſters of her imperial 
majeſty at the Hague, the republic 
made the negociation for a 
with Great Britain to depend; and 
i, rotwithſtanding the moderation 
Faich his majeſty has taken pains to 
prove on this occaſion, in terms the 
leaſt equivocal, the republic ſhall 
fcriſt to oppoſe every idea of a ſe- 
pate peace, the king will always 


in ſuch a manner as to manifeſt 
de price he ſets on the friend» 
up of her imperial majeſty, and 
= * he for ber coun- 


bare the honour to be, &c. 


C. J. Fox. 


tare the ſatisfaction of having act- 
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Memorial delivered by Count de Ofter- 
wann, vice-chancellor of Ruſſia, to 
the Dutch ambaſſador at Peterſ⸗ 
bur 2 2 | x . Eq 
oe. * 


As ſoon as the empreſs was in- 
A formed of the refolutions taken. 
by their high mightineſles, the ſtates- 
general of rhe United Provinces, on 
the overture tending to a ſeparate 
proce between Great Britain and the 
epublic, and 'the condition upon. 
which it was to depend, her majeſty 
did not loſe a moment to give all the 
effect poſſible to her mediation, The 
ſpirit of difintereſtedneſs and huma · 
nity which dictated the firſt over- 


ture ſhe is conſtantly actuated by; 


ſhe has therefore made a new effort 
to bring matters to a favourable ter: 
mination, With this view ſhe has 
diſpatched a courier expreſs to Lon- 
don, charged with inſtructions. to 
her envoy at that court, analogous 
to the nature and importance of the 
object. The motives by which this 
miniſter will endeavour to influence 
his Britannic majeſty, to admit the 
propoſul, which is to be the baſis of 
pacification, will be founded on the 

rfect knowledge which his mas 
jeſty poſleſſes of the impartialiy. pro- 
2 her imperial majeſty, and 
the fidelity. and conſtancy with 
which ſhe has adhered, in the face of 
all. Europe, to the principles adopted 
by her, and which are founded in 


Her imperial majeſty's principles 
bear too viſibly the Enpreffon the 


rity of her intentions, for them to 
E. miſconſtfued by their high migh- 
tineſſes. The frankneſs which ſhe 
has ſhewn in all her actions, and 


the cordiality with which ſhe has in- 


formed them of her determinations, 

inſpired her with a full confidence, 

that they will not take any ſte 
K 4 Whick | 
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whick may become prejudicial to the 
preſent ſtate of the negociation which 
has been entered upon, or change 
the pacific ſentiments which they 
have held out, 
In this perſuaſion, fie has haſten- 
ed to ſound the diſpoſition of the 
court of London, relative, to the 
principles of neutraljty. It is na- 
tutal conſequently to | underſtand 
their inteption befite an anſwer 1s 
returned, and to ſuſpend, in the in- 
terim, every meaſure whith might 
alter the firuation' of the republic, 
The empreſs has too much reſpect to 
the wiſdom and penetration of their 
high miphrineſlts, to entertain a 
thought of their ſwerving from thoſe 
Nr of moderation wbijch it is 
o eſſentially neceſſary to obſgrve, if 
they have a ſerious intention of pro- 
moting thoſe ſalutary purpoſes which 
his majeſty has propoſed, and which 
their bigh mightineſſes always ap- 
roy to countenance, Ir will no 
without great regret, that ſhe wil 
ſee the hopes frofirated. which ths 
has entertained upon this ſubjeR. 
The imperial miniſter has che ho- 
nour of ſubmitting the above to his 
excellency the ambaſſador to their 
high mightineſſes, in reply to the 
communication received from him, 
ated March IT, of the .eſolution 
of their high mightinęſſes. 


Comte Ds Ostur MANN, 


"PEA ab 


—_ 


Letter from General I, aſhington to, Sir 
| | Horry Clintons | _ iq 
Head Quarters, April 21, 1782. 
Sir, | oy 
HE incloſed repreſentation, 
o from the inhabitants of the 
county of Monmouth, with teſti- 
monials to the fact (which can be 
corroborated by other unqueſtion- 


I hall reſort. 


(Signed) GEORGE Wag#1NGTON 
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able evidence) will bring before 
your excellency the moſt wanton, 
cruel, and unprecedented murder 
that ever diſgraced the arms of x 
civilized people. I ſhall not, be. 
cauſe I conceive it altogether un- 
neceflary, trouble your excellency 
with any animadverſions on this 
tranſaction. Candour abliges me to 
be explicit to ſave the innocent 
demand the guilty. 5 

Captain Lippencot therefore, ot 
the otheer Who commanded at the 
execution of captain Huddy, muſt 
be giyen up; or, it that officer was 
of ore rank to him, ſo many 
of the perpetrators as will, accord 
ing to the tariff of exchange, be an 
equivalent. To do this will mark 
the juſtice of your excellency's cha« 
ractet. Inu failure of it, Ifhall bold 
wyſelf juſtified, in the eyes of God 
and man, for the meaſure to which 


I beg your excellency to be per. 
ſuaded, that at. — more diſ- 
EOS you to be addreſſed in 
1s language, than it is 'to me to 
offer it; / but the ſubject requires 
frankneſs and deciſion. 
I have to requeſt your ſpeedy de- 
termination, as my reſolution * 
ſuſpended but for your anſwer - 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your excellencys 
£ - moſt — moſt 
bumble ſervant, 


— "—_ 
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— — 


Letter from Sir Henry Clinton to Cen. 
„ Wiles, 

| New-York, April 2, 179 

Sir | 3 
OUR letter of the 21 inan, 
with, the encloſed teſtimonial 
reſpecting captain Huddy's exect: 
: Aua: 


nnn 


don was delivered to me yeſterday. 
Though 1 am extremely concerned 
vr the cauſe, I cannot conceal my 
ſurprize and diſpleaſure at the very 
improper language you have made 
iſe of, which you could not but be 
{nhble was totally unneceſſary. 

| he mildneſs of the Britiſh” go- 
rerament does not admit of acts of 
ervelty or perſecuting violence, and 
% they are notoriouſly contrary to 
the tenor of my own conduct and 
diſpoſition (having never yer ſtained 
ny hands with innocent blood), I 
mult claim the juſtice of having it 
telieved, that, if ſuch have been 
committed by any perſon under my 
command, they could not have been 
nrtanted by my authority, nor can 
they ever have the ſanction of my 
probation, My perſonal feelings, 
theretore, required no ſuch ineite- 
ments to urge me to take every 
proper notice of the barbarous out- 
nge againſt humanity (which you 
tare repreſented to me) the mo- 
nent it came to my knowledge; 
ud accordingly,” when I heard of 
captain Huddy's death (which was 
ay four days before I received 
jour letter) I inſtantly ordered a 
lic enquiry to be made into all its 


r 
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perpetrators of it to 


an immediate 
mal, 8 U 
tion of preventing guilt, in place 
x ſuppreſſing, would be adopting 


ON 
urbariiy, and raiſing it to the great- 


aors of the laws of war are pu- 
uned by the generals under whoſe 
pier they act, the horrors, which 
ale laws were formed to prevent, 
by be avoided, and every degree 
® humanity, war is capable of, 
Rantained, | 
Could violations of humanity be 
lied by example, many from 
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crcumſtances, and ſhall bring the 


To ſacrifice innocence under the 


il height, Whereas, if the vio- 


183 


the parts where your power prevail 
that exceed, and probably — riſe 
to this in queſtion, could be pro- 
duced. In hopes that the mode 1 
mean to purſue will be adopted by 
you, and prevent all future enor- 
mities, TE Neves 
I remain, Sir, &c. 
(Signed) H.Criwroy. 
His excellency Gen. Waſhington. ; 


VT — — 


Letter from Gen. Roberſon to General 
| Wafhington, : 2 
Nerv York, May 1, 1782. 

Sir, fs 


"©. 1 
Commiſſion from the kin ap- 
A pointing me — . in 
chief of his forces in this country, 
having arrived by a late conveyance, 
I make it one of my firſt cares to- 
copvince you of my wiſh. to carry 
on the war agreeably to the rules 
which humanity formed, and the 
examples of the politeſt nations re- 


commended, I make this declara- 


tion of my reſolution, in hope that 
I may find a ſimilar inclination in. 
ou. An 
To effect this, let us agree to pre- 
vent or puniſh every breach of the. 


rules of war within the ſpheres of 
our command, 


The papers accompanying this wil 
ſhew that many ads bf Shred 
have been committed, Some of 
them you may not have heard of ; 
of ſome, I hear with ſatis faction, 
ou have declared your abhorrence, 

heſe have been put into my hands 
as vindications. of a late enormity 
complained of by you. 

I can by no means admit the in- 
ference: nothing but the utmoſt 
neceſſity can jullity retaliation ; and 
if this cruel, dangerous meaſure was 
to be entruſted in the hands of in- 
cenſed men, univerſal horror and 
barbarity would enſue, 


A court: 
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A court-martial is appointed to 
try the perſon you complain of, and 
all his abettors in the death of Hud - 
dy, by ſir Henry Clinton, who had 
taken meaſures for this before he re- 
ceived any leiter from you on the 
ſubject. 

Theſe papers will afford you op- 
portunities in like manner of vindi- 
cating the right of humanity, and 


of puniſhing the inſult offered to 


your command by perpetrators of 
theſe cruclties. 
I find that Mr. Hetfield and Mr. 


. Badgely, though under the protec- 


tion of a flag of truce, have been 
taken priſoners at Elizabeth-Town, 
where they were, by the direction 
of your commiſſary of priſoners, on 
unjuſtifiable pretences. 1 
As the fell proof that you accept 
the propoſal I make to = you 1n 
preventing every infraction of the 
rules of war, I deſire you will be 
ſed to order theſe men to be ſent 
ack to Staten Ifland. Every re- 
queſt of yours to me, founded on 
this principle, will moſt readily be 
complified with. 


I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


(Signed) James Roper ToONs 
His Excellexcy Gen. Waſhington. 


General Waſhington's anſwer. 


Sir, 


Had the h | 0 
I „„ ly to ſoften the inevitable calamutics 


letter of the 1 inſtant. 

Your excellency is acquainted 
with the determination expreſſed in 
my letter of the 21ſt of April to fir 
Henry Clinton. I have now to in- 
form you, that ſo far from receding 
from that reſolution, orders are given 
to deſignate a Britiſh officer for reta- 
ation. The time and place are 


fixed, Bur [ fljll hope the reſult of 


Head Quarters, May 5, 1782. 


your court-martial will prevent this fe 
dreadful alternative. 

Sincerely lamenting the eruel pe- 
ceſſity, which alone can induce { | 


diltreſing a meaſure, in the preſent ry 
inſtance, I do aſſure your excel. N 
lency, 1 am as deſirous as you can | 
be, that the war may be carried on exce 
agreeable to the rules which hum am « 
nity formed, and the example cf zou, 
the politeſt nations recommends, and toc 
ſhall be extremely happy in agrecing nere 
with you to prevent or puniſh erery the 1 
breach of the rules of war, within they 
the rom of our reſpective com In a 
mands. clear 

I am unacquainted with the cir- able, 


cumſtances of the detention of necel 
Badgely and Hetfield ; the matter ud 
ſhall be examined into, and juſtice partic 
done: but I muſt inform you, that, toni 


in my opinion, deſerters, ot cha- ace! 
racters who for the crimes they hare preſe 
committed are amenable to the cini were 
powers, cannot, on either fide, be Tito 


protected under the ſanction of 4 firtt r 
flag. I do not pretend to ſay the repor 
above mentioned, perſons are in that of an 


predicament, - + of . 
Recrimination would be uſeleſs : nenti 
I forbear therefore to mention nu- memb 


merous inſtances which have ſtained board 
the reputation of your arms, mark» Wnt, 
ed the progreſs of this war with un- in 
uſual ſeverity, and diſgraced the l ! 
honour of human nature itſelf, be car 
While I wave this ungrateful dif Golph 
cuſſion, I repeat the aſſertion, that Pd his 


it is my moſt ardent defire, not on. 4 ex 
III 


of war, but even to introduce, o | 
every occaſion, as great a ſhare of Rand: 
tenderneſs and humanity, as can poF litox 
bly be exerciſed in a ſtate of hol As 


tility. T afte 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

(Signed) GeorGE WASHINGTON chat 

H Eaccllency Gen, Robertſon. port 


A kit 
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Iller from the Board of Loyalifis to 
Sir Henry Clinton. 


f New York, April 27, 1782. 
dir 

N anſwer to the letter I had the 

honour to receive from your 
excellency yeſterday afternoon, 1 
am deſired by the board to inform 
ou, that three priſoners delivered 
tocaptain Lippencot on the 8th inſt. 
were not exchanged according to 
the intention of the board ; but that 
they were nevertheleſs. diſpoſed of 
in a manner, which the board was 
clearly of opinion was highly juſtifi- 
able, trom the general principles of 
receſſty, and the peculiar nature 
ud ciccumilances of the caſe : a 
particular detail of which, from the 
tortneſs of the time allowed by your 
| excellency, we cannot enter into at 
preſent, Randolph and Fleming 
were both exchanged for captain 
Titon, Captain Lyppencot, on his 
irt return from Sandy-Hook, made 
report, in writing, ot the capture 
of an eighteen-oar barge; a copy 
of which report is incloted, and 
nentioned ve;bally to one or two 
members who ha ed to be at the 


Lad 1 ng 4 


Lai 
— 


N „ * | * 


doard-room before a full board had 
. net, that Huddy was exchanged 
u- kring an emphaſis on the word) 
the br Philip Whitez and that when 


be came away from the Hook, Ran- 
ph was allowed to go to Freehold 
on his parole, in order to propoſe 
is exchange for captain Tilton, and 


lies eming for Aaron White; or if that 
, 00 "ld not be obtained, to offer both 
e of acolph and Fleming for captain 
po ton alone, 

bal. As captain Lippencot immediate- 


7 aiter went back again ro Sandy 
oak to complete this buſineſs of 
Ihange, the board had not an 
pportunity of enquiring into the 
juticulars of his tranſactions till 
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after his ſecond return, which was 
near about the time of their receiv» 
ing your excellency's letter of the 
20th, reſpecting the complaint made 
by the American commiſſioners at 

lizabeth Town. They then di- 
rected their report to be made, in 
writing, which was done, and taken, 
but not completed, for the reaſon 
ſet forth in our letter of the 25th. 

With regard to the circumſtances 
concerning the reported death of 
Joſhua Huddy, the board know no- 
thing, except what is containedin a 
letter which we underſtand was in- 
tended to have been made part of 
a report on this ſubject. The board 
cannot pretend to ſay what addi- 
tions or alterations the perſons con- 
cerned might have thought proper 
to have made therein, had they not 
been prevented from finiſhing it, by 
the ſudden ſeizure and confinement 
of, captain Lippencot : but as we 
think the reaſons and ſtate of fats 
it contains are fo artleſs, candid, 
and juſt, as cannot fail of removing 
all prejudices againſt the conduct of 
that party of loyaliſts, we ſhall take 
the liberty, though we have not their 
conſent tor it, to lay a copy of that 
paper, imperfect as it is, before 
your excellency, for your ſatisfac- 
tion on this head of enquiry, 

As the board have rot been ho- 
noured with any official communi- 
cations, that can enable them to ac» 
count for the extraordinary treats 
ment which one of their officers has 
received ; and as they are unwilling 
to believe public rumour, which 
charges its origin to the mere ſug» 
geſtions and threats of an American 
general, they are-utterly at a loſs 
how to conduct themſelves on this 
important occaſion. They ſcarcely 
can perſuade themſelves that it 1s 
poſſible that men, who have facri- 
ficed their all, and repeatedly _— 

their 
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their lives to, manifeſt their attach- 
ment to the king's government, ſhall 
be treated as if they themſelves were 
rebels. They have been often ſo- 
lemnly promiſed protection and ſu 
port, to encourage them in their 
exertions; yet when they have fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, nothing 
has been attempted by that govern- 
ment (as they knowl to fave them 
from 1gnominious puniſhment, or 
to prevent others experiencing the 
like unhappy fate ; -the conſequence 
of which is that many hundreds of 
loyal Britiſh ſubje&s have been 
murdered in cool blood, ſometimes 
with, but often without even the 
mockery of law. | 
When ſuch horrid deeds are ſuf- 


fered to paſs with impunity, and 


even without one ſpirited effort to 


check their progreſs, can it be won- 


dered at if individuals ſhall think 
themſelves juſtifiable in having re- 
courſe to whatever meaſures they 
may judge moſt likely to ſave them 
from the threatened deſtruction. We 
may reaſon, or we may cenſure, as 
we pleaſe ; but men, ſo peculiarly 
circumſtanced, will act from their 
feelings; nay, would be wanting in 
duty to themſelves, were they to act 
otherwiſe. 

No perſons can, however, be 
more averſe than the board to the 
encouraging or permitting retalia- 
tion in the Individuals of a commu- 
nity ; but when the power of that 
community cannot, or is not exert- 
ed in their behalf, the laws of na- 
ture and ſelf-preſervation will, from 
the neceſſity of the caſe, juſtify the 
meaſure, As matters have been 
_ circumſtanced for ſome time paſt, 
no other expedient can poſſibly an- 
ſwer the purpoſe, and that this will 
prove fulheientiy efficacious, we have 
the experience of three ſeveral in- 
ſtances. Colonel De Laney, of 
Weſt Cheſter, cauſed one of his 


per treatment in Connecticut of atk 
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priſoners to be hung up, to retal. 
ate for the hanging of one of his re. 
fugees by the Americans ; which in. 
mediately occaſioned a ſtop to be 
put to their treating his people in 
any other — than as priſoners of 
war, though they frequently befor 
affected to confider them as thieves, 
robbers, or priſoners of ſtate, as bel 
ſuited their malignant defions, 
—_— Cornelius Watford, of th: 
refugee militia volunteers, and hi 
aſſociates, likewiſe had a priſoner 
hung in the ſame manner, and it 
was attended with the defired effec, 
Nor have we heard that either of 
thoſe gentlemen were ever called u 
an account, or ſo much as cenſured 
for their conduct in this reſped, 
The aſſociated loyaliſts at Lloyd's 
Neck, by confining ſome of thei 
principal priſoners in the Prevol, 
and threatening to make them, by 
way of retaliation, dig a mine fimi- 
lar to that of Simſbury, in whic 
unſortunate loyaliſts are buried 1 
live, and confine them in the a 

cruel manner, have ſecured a pro 
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ciates on the footing of priſoners of 
war. The late inſtance of Huddy! 
the firſt in which any of the loyalil 
under the board have gone the ful 
length of retaliation, and when 

is conſidered how long they har 
borne with the manifold cruelties0 
the Americans, and how many 6 
their fellow- aſſociators have | 
barbarouſly murdered, after t 
had ſurrendered as priſoners of vat 
the wonder is how they have ve 
prevailed upon to with-hold ! 
reſentment ſo long. They M 
tried in vain to ſoften their eneme 
by returning good for evil, and 
uniformly treated their pri 

well, often indulging them with 
roles to viſit their homes, althovf 
many of them had refuſed to ret" 
when ſummoned, and the * 
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ere at the ſame time generally con- 
fined in 2 and in irons. We 
xtently wiſhy however, that a flop 
night be put do the practice of re- 
zhation ; but we know not how it 
an be done, while the American 
kaders preſume that they may ſafely 
liſcriminate, in their treatment 
niloners, between the king's regular 
rces and his loyal American ſub- 
jefts; but if, added to this, coun- 
tenance ſhall be given to ſuch diſ- 
. cimination as (to mention no other 
. WY oftances) has been done in a late 
apitulation, the conſequences muſt 
neritably be, that they will either 
quit the country, or join the Ame- 
teins, Their patience under their 


ly be paralleled in hiſtory. Many 
o them are now ſuffering in differ- 
ent American gaols, who cannot 


tare aſſiſted in taking priſoners, 
wich have been appropriated to 
lie exchange of ſome hundreds of 
ſicers and privates of the Britiſn 
wny, 

Your excellency will pleaſe to ex- 
ule the freedom of theſe obſerva- 
os. They are not intended to 
re you any offence, But it would 
become us to be ſilent, when we 
ad that one of our officers is not 
iy ſeized, without the leaſt intima- 
mn to us of any ſuch intention, 
ut when, from the myſterious con- 
it which has been obſerved on 
de occaſion, an univerſal alarm has 
en ſpread among the loyaliſts with- 
the lines, and is likely to be pro- 
tive of more pernicious conſe- 
Knces among thoſe without. 
Aaron White, who was taken 
th Philip White, has made his 
ape from Freehold gaol, and is 
l arrived, By the incloſed depo- 
au, Jour excellency will be en- 


uferings has been ſuch as can hard- 


procure an exchange, though they 


led to judge, whether the execu- 


hg 
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tion of Huddy was not as juſt as it 
was neceſſary. 

We ſhall obſerve your excellen- 
cy's directions coneerning the future 
exchange of priſoners, and have ſent 
you our commiſſary's return of thoſe 
now in his cuſtody. 4 

I have the honour to be, on be- 
half of the board, fir, your excellen« 
cy's moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

(Signed) - 
WIILIAu Fe aNKLin, Preſident. 


P. 8. We beg leave to communi- 
cate to your excellency, in addition 
to White's affidavit, copies of two 
depoſitions reſpecting the murder of 
a loyaliſt, by the 2 of lord Stir- 
ling, an American general. Alſo a 
copy of a repreſentation made to 
major-general Pattifon, when com- 
mandant of this city in behalf of a 
number of loyaliſts, taken from 
Long Iſland, and confined in the 
gaols of Connecticut, ſeveral of 
whom were then under ſentence of 
death, Many hundred inſtances of 
a ſimilar nature might be collected, 
were there ſufficient time for it, and 
the loyaliſts called upon for the pur- 
poſe. | | 

His . Sir Henry Clinton, 
knight of the Bath, &c, Wc. 


Extract of a letter from Gen. Waſh 


of Sir Guy Carleton and General 
aſbing ton. 
Head. Juarters, May 10, 1782. 
Jens as I am cloſing theſe dif- 
a 


7 to the Congreſs, and letters 


patches, a letter from fir Guy 
rleton 1s handed to me, covering 
ſundry printed papers, a copy of 
which, with the papers, I have now 
the honour to incloſe to your excel- 
lency, together with a copy of my 
anſwer to him; and I flatter my- 
ſelf my conduct herein will be a- 
greeable to the wiſhes of congreſs.” . 
Head 
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Head Quarters, New-York, 
Sir, 7th May, 1782. 
Having been appointed by his 
majeſty to the command of the 
forces of the Atlantic ocean, and 
Joined with admiral Digby in the 
commiſſion of peace, I find it proper 
in this manner to apprize your ex- 
cellency of my arrival at New 
York. pA 
The occaſion, Sir, ſeems to ren- 
der this communication proper, but 
the circumſtances of the preſent time 
render it alſo indiſpenſable, as I find 
it juſt to-tranſmit herewith to your 
excellency certain papers, from the 
peruſal of which your excellency 
will perceive what diſpoſitions pre- 
vail in the government and people 
of England toward thoſe of Ame- 
rica, and what farther effects are 
likely to follow : if the like pacific 
diſpoſitions ſhould prevail in this 
country, both my inclination and 
duty will lead me to meet them with 
the moſt zealous concurrence. In 
all events, Sir, it 1s with me to de- 


clare, that, if war muſt prevail, I 


Niall endeavour to render its miſeries 
as light to the people of this con- 
tinent as the circumſtances of ſuch 
2 condition will poſſibly permit. 

I am much concerned to find, that 
Private and unauthorized perſons 
have on both fides given way to thoſe 
paſſions, which ought to have receiv- 
ed the ſtrongeſt and moſt effectual 
controul, and which have begot acts 
of retaliation, which, without pro- 
per preventions, may have an ex- 
rent equally calamitous and diſho- 
nourable to both parties, though, as 
it ſhould ſeem, more extenfively 
pernicious to the natives and ſettlers 
of this country. 

How much ſoever, Sir, we may 


differ in other reſpects, upon this 


one point we muſt perfectly concur, 
being alike intereſted to preſerve the 
name of Engliſhmen from reproach, 


receive, if you have no objection, 


various progreſs, 
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and individuals from experiencing 2 


ſuch unneceſſary evils, as can hare c 
no effect upon a general deciſion: 
every proper meaſure that may tend th 
to prevent theſe criminal exceſſes in A 
individuals, I ſhall ever be ready vl 
embrace; and as an advance on ny ar 


part, I have, as the firſt a& of my rel 
command, enlarged Mr, Living. fir 
ſton, and have written to his father the 
on the ſubject of ſuch exceſſes 
have paſſed in New Jerſey, defiring ord 


his concurrence, in ſuch meaſures a, er 
even under the conditions of war, dt 
the common intereſts 'of humanity fle 
* ö 1 

am farther to acquaint you, Sir, the 
that it was my intention to hare [ ha 
ſent this day a fimilar letter of con- dn 


pliment to Congreſs, but am in- Y 
formed it is previouſly neceſſary v © 
obtain a paſſport from your excel. 
lency, which I therefore hope to ſent, 


for the paſſage of Mr. Morgan to elle 
Philadelphia, for the above pui- : 
poſe. His i 

I have the honour to be, with ) 
great reſpect, your excellency's mol 


obedient humble ſervant, II 
(Signed) Guy CAxTETO.. oon, 
His excellency gen. Waſhington. cloſir 
Head Quarters, 19th of May, 18 Un 
Sir, f Re 


I had the honour laſt evening to 
receive your excellency's letter 
the 7th, with the ſeveral papers u. 
cloſed, , 

Ever fince the commencement —} 
this unnatural war, my conduct ha 
borne inrariable teſtimony again! 
thoſe inhuman exceſſes, which i 
too many inſtances have marked 1s 


With reſpect to a late tranſaftion 
to which I preſume your excellenc} 
alludes, I have already expreſſed u 
fixed reſolution—a reſolution forme 


on the moſt mature deliberatio 
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and from which I ſhall not re- has already been "communicated to 
cede. 3 you, and the reſolutions of the houſe 
I have to inform your excellency, of commons of the 27th of February 
that your requeſt of a paſſport for laſt, have been placed in your ex- 
Mr. Morgan to go to Philadelphia, cellency's hands, and intmations 
will be conveyed to Congreſs by the given at the ſame time, that farther 
exlicit opportunity; and you may pacific meaſures were likely to fol- 
relt afſurcd that I will embrace the low. Since which, until the preſent 
firſt moment to communicate to you time, we have had no direct com- 
their determination thereon, munications from England: but a 
Many inconveniences and diſ- mail is now arrived, which brings 
orders having ariſen from an impro- us very important information, 
per admiſſion of flags at various polts We are acquai nted, Sir, by au- 
of the two armies, which have given thority, that negociations for a ge- 
nſe to complaints on both fides— neral yon have already commenc- 
to prevent abuſes in future, and for , ed at Paris; and that Mr. Grenville 
the convenience of communication, is inveſted with full powers to treat 
[ have concluded to receive all flags with all the parties at war; and is' 
from within your lines at the poſts now at Paris in the execution of his 
of Dobb's Ferry, and no where - commiſſion. | 
ele, ſo long as the head-quarters of And we are farther, Sir, made 
I the two armies remain as at the pre- acquainted, that his majeſty, in 


ou. order to remove all obſtacles to that 

* | have the honour to be your ex- peace which he ſo ardently wiſhes to 
| of © ency's, &c. reſtore, has commanded his mini- 
u G. Was HINOG TON. ſters to direct Mr. Grenville, that 
His excellency fir Guy Carlelon. — Independency ” the 1 

wich BY 27 le United States in Congreſs aſſem- Oinces ſhould gy 13 y 
or Bled, May 14, wu” Os i him, in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of 


The letter of the roth, from the making it a condition of a general 
exmmander in chief being read, in- treat) 3 however, not without the 
cloling a copy of a letter to him higheſt confidence, that the loyaliſts 
from fir Guy Carleton, dated Head ſhall be reſtored to their poſſeſſions, 
Quarters, New-York, May 7, 1782. or a full compenſation made them 

Reſolved, That the commander in for whatever confiſcations may have 
ng irt be, and hereby is directed to talen Place. | 
er A rfuſe the requeſt of | ſir Guy Carle- With reſpect to Mr. Laurens, we 
rs on, of a alone for Mr. Morgan, are to acquaint you, that he has 
bring diſpaches to Philadelphia. been enlarged, and diſcharged from 


_ 3 by order of congreſs. = 4 1 re Page 
it has HARLES Ta: tary, dition whatever; after whi 

7 RS rr declared of his own accord, that be 
ich in — conſidered lord Cornwallis as freed 


Led 1s ler from Sir Guy Carleton, and from his parole. Upon this point 
| Rear-admiral Digby, to Gen, Waſh- we are to defire your excellency's 


Fm on. ſentiments, or thoſe of Congreſs. 
llency | New-York, Auguft 2, 1782. We are farther acquainted, that 
ſed wy ir. - tranſports have been prepared in 


HE pacific diſpoſition of the England for conveying all the Ame- 

4 parliament and pepple of Eng» rican priſoners to this country, to 

W towards the Thirteen Provinces, be exchanged here; and we are = 
| recte 


— 
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rected to urge, by every conſider- 
ation of humanity, the moſt ſpeedy 
exchange ; a meaſure in which, not 
only the comforts, but the rights of 
individuals are concerned. A pro- 
poſition has already been made, that 
(all exchanges of men of the ſame 


deſcription being exhauſted) ſailor 


and ſoldier, ſhall be immediately 
exchanged, man for man, againſt 
each other, with this condition an- 
nexed, that your ſailors ſhall be at 
liberty to ſerve the moment they are 
exchanged, and the ſoldiers ſo re- 
ceived by us ſhall not ſerve, in or 
againſt the Thirteen Provinces for 
one year, and from this propofition 
we = not now wiſh to recede. 
We have the honour to be, 
your excellency's 
moſt obedient, and 
moſt humble ſervants , 
(Signed) Guy CaRrLETON, 
R. Diosv. 


His excellency gen. Waſhington. 


Extract of a letter from Gen. Waſh- 
ington to Sir Guy Carleton. 


Head- Quarters, Sept. 8, 1782. 


I Cannot help remarking, that 
your excellency has ſeveral times 
lately taken occaſion to mention, that 
all hoſtilities ſtand ſuſpended on your 
part: I muſt confeſs, that to me this 
expreſſion wants explanation: I can 
have no conception of a ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtilities, but that which ariſcs 
from a mutual agreement of the 
powers at war, and which extends 
to naval as well as land operations. 
That your excellency has thought 
proper, on your part, to make a 
partial ſuſpenſion, may be admitted; 
but whether this has been owing to 
political or other motives, is not for 
me to decide: it is, however, à well 


known fact, that at the ſame time 


of 


be difficult for them, when a fuf. 


ing parties are compoſed of white 


to ſuppoſe, that ſuch parties could 


Extra of a leiter from Sir Gy 


to mention more than once. Burtt 


minds, I am clearly of opinion 


the Britiſh cruizers on our coaſt hays 
been more than uſually alert; and 
while Americans are admitted to 
underſtand their real intereſt, it will 


penſion of hoſtilities is ſpoken of, 
to ſeparate the idea of its extendivy 
to ſea as well as land. 

I cannot aſcribe the inroads of fa. 
vages, upon our north-weſtern fron- 
tiers, to the cauſes from whence your 
excellency ſuppoſes them to origi. 
nate ; neither can I allow that they 
are committed without directions 
from the cammander in chief in 
Canada: for by priſoners and deſer- 
ters it is apparent, that thoſe rarag 


troops under the command of officers 
regularly commiſhoned,- as well az 
ſavages ; and it will be a foleciſm 


be out without the knowledge of 
their commander in chief. 


* * — 
* 


—— 


Carleton to his excellency general 
Waſhington. | 


New-York, Sept. 12, 1782. 


ARTIAL though our ſuſpenſion 

of hoſtilities may be called. 
thought it ſufficient to have pr 
vented thoſe cruelties in the Jerſes 
(avowed) which I have had occahon 


- 


ar was the choice, | never expect! 
this ſuſpenſion ſhould operate farthet, 
than to induce them to carry it on. 
as it is practiſed by men of liberal 


with your excellency, that mutui 
agreement is neceſſary for a ſuſpen 
ſion of hoſtilities ; and that withon! 
their mutual agreement, either par) 
is free to act as each may judge & 
pedient ; yet I muſt at the ſame ue 
frankly declare to you, that * 


vo longer able to diſcern the object 
re contend for, I diſapprove of all 
dolllities, both by land and ſea, 
u they only tend to multiply the 
miſeries of individuals, when the 
public can reap no advantage by 
ſucceſs. 

« As to the ſavages, I have the 
beſt aſſurances, that from a certain 
period not very long after my arrival 
here, no parties of Indians were 
ſent out, and that meſſengers were 
üſpatched to recall thoſe who had 
zone forth before that time. I have 
particular aſſurance of diſapproba- 
tion of all that happened, to the 
party on the ſide of Sanduſky, ex- 
cept ſo far as was neceſſary for ſelf- 
lelence.“ 5 


— 


— 


% — Aon 2 


In relative to the Execution of 
Colonel Iſaac Haynes in South 


Carolina. 
NumsBER I. 


To Mr. HAYNES. 

die, 26th July, 1781. 
ny charged by the commandant 

to inform you, that a council of 
Ite general officers will aſſemble to- 
Morrow, at ten o'clock, in the hall of 
e province, to try you. 

Jam, &c, 
C. Fx AZ ER, major of the town. 


Nuuszx II. 
To Mr. HANNES. 


I8, | | 

lam ordered by the commandant 
) 2quatnt you, that inſtead of a 
Wl of general officers, as is 
*ationed in my letter of this morn- 
a court of enquiry, compoſed of 
"r general officers and five cap- 
s, will be afſembled to-morrow, 
en o'clock, in the province hall, 


= Purpoſe of determining un- 
1782. 


wile Evening, 26th Fuly, 1781, 


2 U-8:L;1:0;*.4 8.t:4; 


der what point of view you ought to 
be conſidered, | | 
You will immediately be allowed 
pen, ink, and paper; and any perſon 
that you chuſe to appoint, will be 
permitted ta accompany you, as 
your counſel, at the ſame hour and 
place. 
I am, &c. 
C. FxAzeR, major of the town. 


Numzex III. 


To Mr. Haynes, in the Provoſt's 


Priſon. 
Memorandum. 


. - Sunday, 29th July, 1781. 

The N _ — will be 
ſo good as to go to colonel Haynes 
in the provoſt's priſon, and intorm 
him, that, in conſequence of the 
court of enquiry held yeſterday, and 
the preceding evening, on his ac- 
count, lord Rawdon, and the com- 
mandant, lieutenant colonel Neſbit 
Balfour, have reſolved upon his ex- 
ecution on Tueſday the 12 inſtant, 
at ſix o'clock, for having been found 
under arms, and employed in railing 
a regiment to oppoſe the Britiſh 
government, though he had become 
a ſubject, and had accepted the pro- 
tection of that government, after the 


reduction of Charles Town. 


(Signed) 
C. Frazer, major of the town, 


NumMBER IV. 


A Letter from Colonel Havnzs to 
Lord Rawponr, and Colonel 
BALFOUR. 


In the Provoſ.”s Shaw 29th Fly, 
"39810; 
My Lad bod Si, | 
On Thurſday morning I had the 
honour of receiving a letter from ma- 
jor Fraſer, by which he informed 
me, „That a council of general 
« officers would be aſſembled the 
"77-008 next 
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ti next day for my trial * and, on 


the evening of the ſame day, I re- 


ceived another letter from the ſame 
officer, acquainting me, ** that in- 
ſtead of that, a court of _— 
would fit, for the purpoſe of decid- 
ing under what point of view I 
ought to be confidered,*” I was alſo 


told, „that any perſon whom I 
| ſhould appoint, would be permitted 


to accompany me as my counſel,” 
Having never entertained any other 
idea of a court of enquiry, nor heard 
of any other being formed of it, 
than of its ſerving merely to precede 
a council of war, or ſome other tri- 
bunal for examining the circum- 
ſtances more fully, excepting in the 
caſe of a ſpy ; and Mr, Jarvis, lieu- 
tenant-marſtal to the provoſt, not 
having ſucceeded in finding the per- 
ſon whom I named for my counſel, 
I did not take the pains to ſummon 
any witneſſes, though it would have 
been in my power to hve produced 


many; and I preſented myſelt before 


the council without any aſſiſtance 
whatever. When I was before that 
aſſembly, I was farther convinced 
that I had not been deceived in my 


- conjectures; and I found that the 


members of it were not {worn, nor 
the witneſſes examined upon oath ; 
and all the members, as well as every 
other preſent, might eaſily have per- 
ceived, by the queſtions which | 
aſked, and by the whole tenor of my 
conduct, that 1 had not the leaſt no- 
tion that I was tried and examined 
upon an affair, on which my life and 
death depended. Neither do I be- 
lieve that the members themſelves 
had an idea of that fort, 

In the caſe of ſpies, a court of en- 
quiry 1s all that can be neceſſary, 
becauſe the ſimple fact, whether the 
perſon is, or is not a ſpy, is all that 
can be the object of their reſearches; 
and his having entered the lines of 

the enemy's camp, or the garriſon, 


ſubjects him to military execution, 


As that accuſation neither is, nor . 
ever has been brought againſt me, c 
] humbly conceiye that the intor. 

mation which 1 received, namely, d 
that the court would make enquir & 


concerning what point of viey | 
ought to be conſidered under, couli 
not be taken as a ſufficient notice of 
their having an intention to try me 
then, but could only be thought to 9 
ſignify that they were to take it into 

N whether I ought to be 
looked upon as a Britiſh ſubject or 
as an American; that in the ft 
caſe I ſhould undergo a legal aud 


impartial trial; in the ſecond, I iſ 
oy be ſet at liberty on my pi 

le. 5 lio! 

Judge then, my lord, and fir, of bun 
the aſtoniſhment I muſt have beer dre 
in, when I found that they had dran cou 
me by 2 into a procedure tend and 
ing to judgment without knowing! : 
to be ſuch, and deprived me of tht com 
ability of making a legal detcnce fron 
which it would have been very c and 
for me to have done, founded bol offic 
in law and fact; when I ſaw my: tire 
deſtitute of the aſſiſlance of count mag 
or of witneſſes; and when they : 50 
ruptly informed me that after de | 
procedure of that court I bad be tions 
condemned to die; and that poſe, 
very few days. Immediately up cles, 
receiving this notice, I ſent for t! at 
lawyer whom L had originally ch ir en 
for my counſel, I here inclaſe ul dy t! 
opinion concerning the legal « ct] 
the proceſs held againſt me; m anlli 
beg that I may be permitted o dum! 
myſelf to him. I can aſſure F quali 
with the utmoſt truth, that [ ba poral, 
had, and have many reaſons to bt} 
in my defence, if you will gra" Tl corpo 
the favour of a regular trial; . u the 
(which I cannot however (opp Wutz 
from your juſtice and equity", | pad, 


neſtly intreat that my execution | 
be deferred, that I may at leaf 


PUBLIC 


laſt farewell of my children, and 
| 1 m for the dreadful 
' change. 5 | 
| hope you will return me a ſpee- 
dy anſwer 3 and am, with reſpec, 
&e. 


Is AAc Haynes. 


— 


63 


gletch of Plan for raiſing @ Confii- 
tutional Force in the Towns, Cities, 
and Counties of Great Britain ; be- 
ing au Anſwer, Article Article, 
to the Plan propoſed by Lord Shel- 


burne *. 


iſt. GREED, with this addi- 
tion, —And other batta- 
lions, or companies, to be alſo vo- 
luntarily formed out of the hun- 
| dreds, tythings, and hamlets, of each 
county, in proportion to its extent 
and populouſneſs. 
2d. The officers, and, in ſome 
companies, men, to enroll themſelves 


and ſubſtantial houſeholders, and the 
officers to be commiſſioned reſpec- 
tirely by the high ſheriff, and chief 
magiſtrate, of each county and town. 

3d. The ranks of the officers to 
de proportioned to their contribu- 
tions to a fund raiſed for the pur- 
poſes mentioned in ſubſequent arti- 
cies, 

th. An adjutant or town-major 
in each county or town, to be elected 
dy the officers. 

ith, Agreed, for the purpoſe of 
dlling the men, until a certain 
dumber of the volunteers can be 
qualified to act as ſerjeants and cor- 
porals. 

bth, The ſaid drill ſerjeants and 
corporals from the army to continue 
u the pay of government; but the 


pad, if they deſire pay, out of a fund 


from among the gentry, yeomanry, e 


autants and town-majors to be 


* Sce Principal-Qecurrences, p. 27, 28, 29. 
| L 4) | 
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voluntarily raiſed for that purpoſe ĩ 
the ſeveral counties and towns, ) 


7th. Agreed, 


8th. Arms, accoutrements, and 


ammunition, to be furniſhed at the 


expence of the counties and towns, if 
required ; or of the officers, if they 
are generouſly diſpoſed. £ 
gth. The ſaid arms, &c. to be 
kept by each man, in his own houſe, 
for his legal protection. 
1oth. Rejected. | 
11th. The officers to take care, 
after exerciſe, that the men march 
regularly, and return - home with 
their arms. 
12th. Agreed, with this addition. 
A ſet of laws, or articles, to be 
drawn up by the officers, and ſub- 
ſcribed or openly conſented to by the 
men, after a diſtin& reading and ex- 
planation of each article. Con» 
ſenſus tacit legem.“ 
13th, Agreed, the words counttes 
or being inſerted after the word re- 
five. 
14th. The high ſheriff of each 
county, and chiet magiſtrate of each 
town, ſhall then (on due notice from 
government) have power to order the 
ſatd corps to march to any part of 
Great Britain, as the public ſervice 
may require, 
15th. Agreed, in caſe of actual 
invaſion ; but in riots, the magiſtrates 
to call out their reſpective corps: 
and, as to rebellion, or civil war, 
(which God avert !) no ſpecific pro- 
viſions can be made for 3 fal 
and improbable an event. 
16th. The counties and towns to 
pay the men who require it ; but 
ſuch as enroll themſelves without 
pay, to wear ſome mark of diſtine- 
tion, and the officers to ferve at their 
own expence. 
i-th. Agreed, in cafe of actual 
invaſion only; but the words, aud 


recei ai * 


< 
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receiving goverument pay, to be 
omitted. 

18th. Officers diſabled in actual 


ſervice to be rewarded by a new or- 


der (as a ſtar and ribband, orange- 
coloured and mixed) or by an eu- 
logium proclaimed and recorded by 
the ſheriffs of their ſeveral counties, 
or the chief magiſtrates of their cor- 
porate towns ; and the men to re- 
ceive a comfortable ſubſiſtence at 
their own homes, with -a fixed an- 
_= for lite out of the voluntary 
fund. 

19th. The widows and children 
of officers and men, killed in the 
ſervice againit invaders, to have alſo 
penſions tor life, | 

2oth. The companies called out 
as above to be diſcharged, % facto, 
as ſoon as the invaders are repelled, 
or the particular ſervice terminated, 


_— 


Letter from the Earl of Bucuan to 
the Peers of Scotland. 


My Lox ps, | 

S I have publicly declared at 
Holyrood-houſe, on the occa- 
fion of the late election, that I con- 
tider myſelf no longer politically 
connected with the peerage of Scot- 
land — that I never will again enter 
the walls of that houſe as a peer of 
Scotland, or accept of a ſeat in the 
houſe of lords on what I do not 
reckon an honourable footing, I 
think it neceſſary to communicate 
this intelligence to the peers of Scot- 
land who were not preſent at the 
election, together with the reaſon 
- which has induced me to enter into 
a reſolution, from which I certainly 

never will depart. 

The public alſo, my lords, has a 
right to know why a peer, who has 
the honour to enjoy the eſteem of 
h s countrymen, ſeparates himſelf 
from an order of men with which 


birth connected him, and which wa 
originally intended to throw luſtre 
on the country, 

As the peers who were in oppo. 
fition to me and my principles, at 
the election, were double the num- 
ber of my friends who attended the 
meeting, it was in vain for me to 
bring forward, with any effect, the 
reaſons which ought to have induced 
the peers to have with-held their 
voices from my opponent, or that 
particular reaſon which I am now 
about to give your lordſhips, for my 
coming no, more among you as elec- 
tors, or as conſidering myſelf any 
longer connected with you, except 
as a relation, a friend, and a fellow- 
citizen of a country which' poſſeſſes 
my warmeſt affefions, 

It is well known, whatever the 
friends of miniſtry, or the enemies 
of the conſtitution may pretend, 
that the elections of the peers of 
Scotland have been continually in- 
fluenced by the ſucceſſive miniſters 
of ſtate ever ſince the Union, and in 
the late caſe as much as ever, 
though not ſo glaringly, and with 
more caution. | 

It is well known, though it might 
be difficult to prove it legally, that 
a king's meſſenger was ſent down 
expreſs from the marquis of Rock- 
ingham, to inform lord Lauderdale, 
that he ſhould have the good wiſhes 
and the intereſt of that miniſter; 
and it is not known, but ought to 
be known, that I wrote a letter to 
the ſecretary of ſtare for the north- 
ern department at that time, to beg 
of him, that, as my friend, be 
would abſtain from ſupporting my 
pretenfions, as I would not conſent 
to fit as a peer upon ſuch an 
fluence, 

The marquis of Rockinghan's 
expreſs arrived at lord Lauderdale, 
on or about the roth of May, when 
his lordſhip's agents did immediately 

propagate 


ropagate every where the contents 
of the letter from the miniſter ; and 
it was preſently known what rifques 
were to be run by the peers who 
ſyuld vote for me on the baſis of a 
free election. 
Lord Lauderdale, however, was 
but poorly ſupported at the election; 
and the rcaſon is obvious, his patron 
died, and the miniſter was no more, 
The miniſtry did not long ſurvive 
their head, and lord Lauderdale had 
but five figned liſts at the election. 
Some peers there were, and thoſe 
I ſhall ever reſpect, who kindly in- 
formed me that their friendſhip, or 
relation to my opponent, prevented 
them from voting in behalf of me 
and my cauſe, 
feel the higheſt reſpect for ſuch 
peers, and ſhall ever mention them 
with honour, 
J hope this compliment will be 


to beſtow, 

My fortune is ſmall, but I am in- 
dependent, | 

oy independence is inextermin- 
able, 

I can live on the food, the ſimple 


it, if it is neceſſary, in a helmet; 
and I can ſtir it about with my 
ſword, the name, the origin, the 
emblem, and the charter of my 
family, | 

I can eat it, if fate commands me, 
in the field of battle, covered with 
duſt, with wounds, but with ho- 
nour; and it would, ſuſtain me in a 
cottage with the water of the brook 
—deteited, perhaps, but not ſub- 
dued, by my enemies, and the ene- 
mies of the liberties of my country; 
and if even that laſt reſource of an 
independent ſpirit ſhould fail, I could 
certainly die by neceſſity, as ſome 
have done in the ſame way by 
Choice, Adeone uſque mori * No, 


ie r RS 


acceptable ; for I have ſome honour 


fare of my anceſtors, I can prepare 
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my lords, there is enough of the 
old Roman in me, and, what is 
much better, of a Chriſtan hero, 
to teach me how to die, when I 
cannot preſerve my life with honour, 

I now take a final farewell of your 
lordſhips, as electors of ſupreme le- 
giſlators of Great Britain, return- 
ing my moſt fincere thanks to thoſe 
truly noble lords of the apoſtolical 
number, who voted for me, and the 
independency of their order, on the 
24th of this month. Their names 
ſhall be enrolled for ever with mine 
in the annals of this country ; and 
if his majeſty ſhall ever be pleaſed 
to call me to a feat in parliament by 
patent, which is now my only en- 
trance to tho houſe of lords, I ſhall 
uſe my utmoſt endeayours to pro- 
mote the intereſt and reſtoration of 
that order, which, in its preſent 
ſituation, | have forſaken. 

| am, my lords, with all due re- 
ſpe, your lordſhips' moſt obedient, 
humble fervant, 

Bucuar, 

Edinburgh, July 25, 1782. 


Copy of the Letter above mentioned. 


Edinburgh, April 30, 1782 
My Los p, | 

IHN it proper to inform your 
lordſhip, that J intend to offer 
myſelf a candidate to ſucceed lord 
Loudon, as one of the Scots repre- 
ſentatives for the peerage ; but 1 
know your lordſhip has too ſtrong a 
ſenſe of my ſentiments on that ſub- 
je, to * that I would deſire 
any more from you than, as a mi- 
niiler, that you would ſuffer me to 
depend upon the uninfluenced opi- 

nion of my brethren, 


Jam, &c.. | 
: 13 Bycnua N. 
Earl of Shelburnc, 
(I. 3). Letters 
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Letters from the Right Honourable 
Taouas TowN$SHEND, one of 
his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries 
of State, to ſevcral of th: Lord 
Lieutenants of Counties, relative 

to a new Scheme of giving County 
Names to the different Regiments. 


(CincVLAR.) 
Whitehall, Sept. 10, 1782. 


My Lozp, 
4 HE very great deficiency of men 
in the regiments of infantry be- 
ing ſo very detrimental to the public 
ſervice, the king has thought proper 
to give the names of the different. 
counties to the old corps, in hopes 
that, by the zeal and activity of the 
principal nobility and gentry in the 
|< counties, ſome contiderable 
afhſtance may be given towards re- 
cruiting theſe regiments. As this is 
a point of the utmoſt public im- 
portance, his majeſty has no doubt 
of your lordſhip's uling your ut- 
moſt influence among your friends 
for the accompliſhment of it. 

The king has been pleaſed to ap- 
point the ſixth regiment to the 
county of Warwick, as firſt regi- 
ment, and to bear its name. 

Though I had the honour of writ- 
ing to your lordſhip before upon 
this ſubzect, it is pas they proper to 
repeat the application, on account 
of the very great urgency of the de- 
mund for men. 

I have the honour to be, 
Mv lord, your lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
T. TowNsSHEND. 
Lord Lirutrnant of the 
County of Warwick. 


Whitehall, Sept. 10, 1782. 
My Loko, 
* very great deficĩieney of men 


in the regiments of infantry be- 


ing ſo very detrimental to the public 


ſervice, the king has thought proper 


to give the names ot the different coun. 
ties to the old corps, in hopes that, 
by the zeal and activity of the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry in the ſe- 
veral counties, ſome conſiderable 
aſſiſtance may be given towards re- 
cruiting theſe regiments. As this is 
a point of the utmoſt public impor- 
tance, his majeſty has no doubt of 
your loxdſhip's uſing your utmoſt 
influence among your friends for the 
accompliſhment of it. 

The king has been pleaſed to ap- 
point the twenty- fourth regiment to 
the county of Warwick, and to bear 
its name as ſecond regiment, 

I have the honour to be, 
My lord, your lordſhip's 
ſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
T. TowNnsHEND, 
Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Warwick, 


Whitehall, Sept. 10, 1782. 
My Lord, —- 

1 E very greatdeficiency of men 
in the regiments of iufantry be · 
ing ſo very detrimental to the public 
ſervice, the king has thought proper 
to give the names of the different 
counties to the old corps, in hopes 
that, by the zeal and activity of the 
— 2 nobility and gentry in the 
everal counties, ſome conliderable 
aſſiſtance may be given towards re- 
cruiting theſe regiments. As this i 
a point of the utmoſt public impor. 
tance, his majeſty has no doubt of 
pow grace's uſing your utmoſt in- 
uence among your friends for the 

accompliſhment of it. 

The king has been pleaſed to ap- 
point the fifty- ſecond regiment to 
the county of Oxford, and to bear 
its name. 

I have the honour to be, 
My lord, your lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
T. TowxsREN P. 
Lord Lieut, of the County of u 
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79 the Right Hon. the Earl of Ox- 
rokb, Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Norfolk, Oc. Ec. 


IW hitehall, Sept. 10, 1782+ 

My Loxd, ; 

HE very great deficiency of men 
T in the regiments of infantry be- 
ing ſo very detrimental to the public 
ſerrice, the king has thought proper 
togivethe names of the different coun- 
ties to the old corps, iu hopes that, 
by the zeal and activity of the prin- 
apal nobility and gentry in the ſe- 
reral counties, ſome conſiderable 
afiftance may be given towards re- 
cruiting theſe regiments. As this is 
2 point of the utmoſt public impor- 
tance, his majeſty has no doubt of 
your lordſhip's uſing your utmoſt 
influence among your friends for the 
accompliſhment of it. 

The king has been pleaſed to ap- 
point the fifry-fourth regiment to 
the county of Nortolk (Weſt), and 
to bear its name. 

I have the honour to be, 

My lord, your lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
| T. TowNnsHEND. 


% of a Letter from the Right Hon. 
General Conway, Commander in 
Chief of his Majeſy's Land Forces, 
0 Major-General Sir Roß r 
Picor, Bart. 
8iR, 
HAVE the favour of your letter, 

incloſing Mr. Bayley's to Baz 
and the plan of the military aſſocia- 
ton at Mancheſter, which I have 
mentioned to his majeſty, who orders 
me to ſignify his entire approbation of 
in and, on applying to the War- office, 
commiſſions for all the officers will be 
delirered without any expence to 
them, except the ſtamps, which are 
meonſiderable. The changes of the 

Captains and ſubalterns may take 


P 


London, Sept. 5, 1782. 
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place once a year without inconve- 
nience. As many applications have 
been made from the other Volunteer 
corps for ſtandards, it is thought 
proper to ſuſpend any determination 
upon them for the preſent. 7 
I have the honour to be 
SIR, 

| Your moſt obedient, 

And moft humble ſeryant, 

| H.S Corwar. 


Major-General Sir Robert Pigot, Bart. 


Copy of a Letter from the Commander 
in Chief of his Majefty's Forces, ta 
the Commanding ( fr r of the forty - 
ſeventh Regiment. 


* 


Cor v. (CixcurLAd.) 
London, 31ft Auguft, 1782. 


SIR, | 

H 8 majeſty having been pleaſed 
. to order that the forty- ſeventh 
regiment of foot, which you com- 
mand, ſhould take the county name 
of the Lancaſhire Regiment, and 
be Tboked upon as attached to that 
county, I am to acquaint you, 10 
is majeſty's farther pleaſure, that 
you ſhould in all things conform to 
that idea, and endeavour, by all 
meaus in your power, to cuſtivate 
and improve that connection, ſo as 
to create a mutual attachment be- 
tween the county and regiment, 
which may at all times be uſeful 
towards recruiting the regiment. 
But, as the completing of the ſeveral 
regiments, now generally ſo deficient, 
is, in the preſent criſis, of the moſt 
important national concern, you 
will, on this occaſion, uſe the ut- 
moſt exertion for that purpoſe, by 
preſcribing the greateſt diligence to 
your officers, and recruiting parties, 
and by every ſuitable application to 
the gentlemen and principal inhabi- 
tants ; and as nothing can ſo much 
tend to cultivate their affections, as 
(L 4) Wh 
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an orderly and polite behaviour to- 
wards them, and an obſervance of 
the ſtricteſt diſcipline in all your 
quarters, you will give the moſt 
poſitive orders on that head ; and 
that you immediately make fuch a 
diſpolition of your recruiting parties, 
as beſt to anſwer theſe ends, 
I have the honour io be, 
Ste, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And moft humble ſervant, 
H. 8. CoRWAx. 
Cen. Sir Guy. Carleton, or 
the Officer commanding 
the 471h Regt. of Foot, 


Sin, 
HAVE the honour to incloſe to 
you a copy of a letter which I 
have received from General Con- 
way, informing me, that it is his 
majeſty's pieature, that the forty- 
ſeventh regiment, which J have the 
honour to command, ſhould bear the 
name of the Lancaſhire Regiment, 
and be confidered as attached to the 
county, and defiring me to uſe every 
enueavour in my power to extend 
the connection between the county 
and the regiment. 

As this bas been granted to the 
regiment at my requeſt. | need not 
ſay how agreeable it will be to me to 

romote his majeſty's intentions, 
and | beg to aſture you, that every 
a tention in my power ſhall be uſed 
to preſerve the greateſt harmony be- 
teen the nhabitants and ſoldiers, 

The torty-{eventh regiment is at 
pretent very weak in numbers—it is 
my wiſh o complete it from the 
county; no meaſure appears to me 
better calculated to efect this plan, 
than by audreſſing myſelf to you, 
{ir, and the principal gentlemen of 
the county, to ſolicit your influence 
with the inhabitants, where my re- 
cruiting parties moy be ſtationed, in 
fe vour of the regiment; and ſhould 
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any other more eſſe qual bs 
adopted by the Toon mums. rei 
county, for completing the corps i 


will ever be conſidered as a bigh 


honour,” 
I have the honour to be, with great 
reſpect, fir, your moſt obedient ſer. 


vant, 
FE P. Ar Mit ius Ievinc, 
Lieut. Col. 47th, or Lancaſh. Reg. 


Warrington, 1600 Sept, 1782. 
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Letter from the Right Hon. Trout 
TowNSHEND, one of his Majefy's 
Principal Secretaries of State, tothe 
Chairman of the Seſſions of the 
Peace for the County of Middkſes. 
SIR, Whitehall, Of. 22, 1787 

15 mateſty being very much 

H concerned at the frequent rob- 

beries and diſorders of late committed 

in the ſtreets of London and Wel 
minſter, and parts adjacent, and be- 
ing head | that they are greatly 
imputed to the encouragement given 
to rogues and their accomplices, by 
perſons who keep night-houſes and 
cellars, which are reſorted to by 
great numbers of looſe and diſorderly 
, perſons ; and the gaming-houſes, a 
alſo the places where ſtrong liquors 
are drank to exceſs, contribute much 
to the corruption of the morals ot 
thoſe of an inferior rank, and to the 
leading them into theſe wicked 
courſes, has commanded me 0 fe. 
commend it, in his name, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, to the juices ot 
the peace for the county of Mi- 
dleſex, to employ their utmoſt care 
and vigilance in preventing and ſup 
preiling thoſe diforders, by holding 
frequent petty ſeſſions for this pu. 
poſe in the ſeveral pariſhes, 0r other 
diviſions, by calling before them the 
high conſtables and other prop 
officers under their direction, an 
giving them the ſtricteſt orders 2nd 
warranty; 
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warrants, from time to time, as there 
{all be occafion, to ſearch for and 
zpprehend rogues, vagabonds, idle 
and diſorderly perſons, in order 
to their being dealt with accordin 
to law ; and likewiſe to proceed wit 
rigour as well againſt all perſons har. 
bouring ſuch offenders, as againſt 
thoſe who keep the ſaid night-houſes 
or cellars, tipling or common gam- 
ing-houſes, or who practiſe and en- 
courage unlawful gaming. 


much at heart the performance of 
this ſervice, wherein the honour of 
his government, the preſervation of 
the peace, and the ſalery of his ſub- 
jets, are fo much concerned, doth 
hereby require the ſaid juſtices, in 
their reſpective diviſions, to draw 
up in writing, from time to time, an 
/ zccount of their proceedings herein, 
inſerting the names of the juſtices 
attending ſuch meetings, and of the 
peace offers whom they ſhall em- 
ploy, taking particular notice of the 
zeal and diligence of each of them, 
in the performance of his duty; 
which accounts are to be tranſmitted 
from the ſaid ſeveral ſeſſions to one 
« his majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of fate, to be laid before his ma- 
jeſtr, who, being informed of their 
behuviour, may reward ſuch of them 
% ſal diſtinguiſh themſelves in the 
athtul and diligent execution of 
ther office ; his majeſty not doubt- 
ing but the juſtices, on their part, 
wil take care to puniſh with rigour, 
8 by law they may, thoſe who fhall 
appear to have been guilty of cor- 
tup110n or negligence therein. 

You will be pleaſed to acquaint 
the juſtices of the peace for the ſaid 
county, and all others whom it may 
concern, with his majeſty's plea- 
vie, that the ſame may be duly and 
punctually complied with. 

Lam, &e. 


T. TowxsHEN D: 


And his majeſty having very - 
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Letters to the like effect were alſo 
written to the lord mayor of Lo 
to his grace the high ſteward of 
Weſtminſter, the chairman of the 
ſeſſions of the peace for the city and 
liberty of Weſtminſter, and likewiſe 


for the county of Surrey, at St. Mar- 


garet's Hill. 


— — —— — 


Letter addreſſed to Sir Guy CaRL Z- 
TON, «written by Mr. Pairing, 
( Author of the celebrated Treatſe, 
entitled Common SEN and pub- 
liſhed in the PENNSYLVANIA 
Packkr, June 1, 1782. 
- Srv, 5 
| & is the nature of compaſſion to 
aſſociate with misfortune; and 1 
addreſs this to you in behalf even of 
an enemy, a captain in the Britiſh 
ſervice, and now on his way to the 
head-quarters of the American army, 
and unfortunately doomed to death 
for a crime not his own.—A ſen- 
tence ſo extraordinary, an execution 
ſo repugnant to every humane ſenſa- 
tion, ought never to be told without 


the circumſtances which produced | 


it: and as the deſtined victim is yet 
in exiſtence, and in your hands reſts 
his life or death, I ſhall briefly ſtate 
the caſe, and the melancholy conſe- 
quence. 

Captain Huddy, of the Jerſey mi- 
litia, was attacked in a ſmall fort on. 
Tom's river, by a party of refugees 
in the Britiſh pay and ved, 1 va 
made priſoner, together with his 
company, carried to New York, and 
lodged 1n the provoſt of that city; 
about three weeks after which, he 
was taken out of the provoſt down to 
the waterſide, put into a boat, and 
brought again upon the Jerſey ſhore, 
and there, contrary to the practice 
of all nations but ſavages, was hung 
up on a tree, and left hanging until 


found by our people, who took him 


down and buried him, 
| The 
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The inhahitants of that part of the 
country where the murder was com- 
matted, ſent a deputation to general 
Waſhington, with a full and certified 
ſtate of the fact. Struck, as eve 
humane breaſt muſt be, with ſuc 
brutiſh outrage, and determined both 


to puniſh and prevent it for the fu- 


Lure, the general repreſented the caſe 
to general Clinton, who then com- 
manded, and demanded thar the re- 
tugee officer who ordered and at- 
tended the execution, and whoſe 
name is Lippencot, ſhould be deli- 
vered up as a murderer; and in caſe 
of refuſal, that the perſon of ſome 
Britiſh officer ſhould ſuffer in his 
ſtead. The demand, though not re- 
faſed, has not been comphed with; 
and the melancholy lot (not by ſe- 
lection, but by caſting lots) has fallen 
upon captain Aſgill, of the guards, 
who, as I have already mentioned, is 
on his way from Lancaſter to camp, 
a martyr to the general wickedneſs 
of the cauſe he engaged in, and 
the ingratitude of thoſe he has 
ſerved, | 

The firſt reflection which ariſes on 
this black buſineſs is, what ſort of 
men muſt Engliſhmen be, and what 
ſort of order and diſcipline do they 
preſerve in their army, when, in 
the immediate place of their head- 
quarters, ind under the eye and noſe 
of their commander in chief, a pri- 

ner can be taken at pleaſure from 
his confinement, and his death made 
a matter of ſport. | 
The hiſtory of the moſt favage 
Indians does nor produce inſtances 
exactly of this kind: they at leaſt 
have a formality in their puniſh- 
ments. With them it is the horrid- 
neſs of revenge, but with your army 
it is the ſtill greater crime, the hor- 
ridneſs of diverſion. 

The Britiſh generals who have 
ſucceeded each other, from the time 
of general Gaye to yourſelt, have 
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all affected to ſpeak in language they 
have no right to. In their procls 
mations, their addrefles, their letter; 


ſire t 
and th 


to general Waſhington, and ther On: 
ſupplications to Congreſs (for they plain: 
deterve no other name) they talk of 4 col 

e m 


Britiſh honour, Britiſh generofiy, 
and Britiſh clemency, as if tho 
things were matters of fact; heren 
we, whoſe eyes are open, who ſpeak 
the ſame language with yourſelves, 
many of whom were born on the 
ſame ſpot with you, and who can 10 
more be miſtaken in your words than 
in your actions, can declare to all the 
world, that fo far as gur knowieye 
goes, thete is not a more deteſtable 
character, nor a meaner or more bar- 
barous enemy, than the preſent Br- 
th one. With us you have forfeited 
all pretenſions to reputation, and it is 
only by holding you like a wild beat, 
afraid of your keepers, that you can 
be made manageable, —But to re- 
turn to the point in queſtion, 
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Though 1 can think no maninno- . .es 
cent who has lent his hand to de- _ 
ſtroy the country which he did not 2 
plant, and to ruin thoſe he could 1 
not enſlave, yet, abſtracted from all is 
ideas of right or wrong on the of. _ 
ginal queſtion, captain Aſgill, in the » 7 
preſent caſe, is not the guilty mal. 33 
The villain and the victim are here * : 
ſeparated characters. You hold the * 
one, and we the other. You diſonn tomb 
or affect to diſown and reprobate tv Wn  * 
conduct of Lippencot, yet you gte ereby 
him ſanctuary; and by fo doing, you * 
as effectually become the executionet * 
of Aſgill, as if you put the rope cn We 
his neck, and diſmiſled him from the 3 
world. 7 fac 

Whatever your feelings on this es. by be 
traordinary occafion may be, are ** 
known to yourſelf, Within the F crifice 

of your own mind lies burie the m. 1 
fate of Aſgill. He becomes the corple af 
of your will, or the ſurvivor of your vr de 


juſtice. Deliver up the ane, and = iſh 


t 0 


Cre the other; withhold the one, 
and the other dies by your choice. 
On our part the caſe is exceedingly 
lain: an officer has been taken from 
dis confinement and murdered, and 
he murderer is within your lines. 
our army have been guilty of a 
ouſand inſtances of equal cruelty, 
ut they have been rendered equi- 
deal, and ſheltered from perſonal 
I-rection. Here the crime is fixt; 
nd is one of thoſe extraordinary 
iſes which can neither be denied or 
alliared, and to which the cuſtom of 
ar does not 2pply'3 for it never 
ould be ſuppoſed that ſuch a brutal 
utrage would ever be committed. 
tis an original in the hiſtory of un- 
rilized barbarians, and is truly Bri- 
on your part, you are accountable 
d us for the perſonal ſafety of the 
nſoners within your walls. Here 
an be no miſtake ; they can neither 
e ſpies, nor ſuſpected as ſuch : your 
curity is not endangered, nor your 
erations ſubjected to miſcarriage, 
men immured within a dungeon. 
They differ in every circumſtance 
rom men in the field, and leave no 
tence for ſeverity or puniſhment. 
but if, to the diſmal condition of 
aptivity with you, muſt be added 
de conſtant apprehenfions of death; 
io be imprifoned is fo nearly to be 
itombed ; and if, after all, the 
Iuiderers are to be protected, and 
hereby the crime encouraged, where- 
do you differ from Indians either 
character or conduct? 

Ne can have no idea of your 
our or your juſtice in any future 
lation, of whatever nature it 
ye, while you ſhelter within your 
nes an Outrageous murderer, and 
crifice in his Head an officer of your 
Un. If you have no regard to us, 
leaſt ſpare the blood which it is 
dur duty to ſave. Whether the 
ument will be greater on he, 
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who, in this caſe, innocently dies, 
or on he whom ſad neceſſity forces 
to retaliate, is, in the nicety of ſen- 
ſation, an undecided queſtion. It 
reſts with you to prevent the ſuffer- 
ings of both. You have nothing to 
do but to give up the murderer, and 
the matter ends. 
But to protect him, be he who 
he may, is to patronize his crime; 
and to trifle it off by frivolous and 
unmeaning enquiries, is to promote 
it. There is no declaration you can 
make, no promiſe you can give, 
that will Kean eredit. It is the 
man, and not the apology, that is 
demanded. | 

You ſee yourſelf preſſed on all 
ſides to ſpare the life of your own 
officer, for die he will, if you with- 
hold juſtice. The murder of cap- 
tain Huddy is an offence not to be 
borne with, and there is no ſecurity 
we can have that ſuch actions, or 
fimilar ones, ſhall not be repeated, 
but by making the puniſhment fall 
upon yourſelves. To deſtroy the laſt 
ſecurity of captivity, and to take the 
unarmed, the unreſiſting priſoner to 
private and ſportive execution, is 
carrying barbatity too high for 
ſilence. The evil muſt be pat an 


end to ; and the choice of perſons 


refts with yon. Bur if your attach- 
ment to the guilty is ſtronger than 
to the 1nnocerft, you invent 4 ctime 
that muſt deſtroy your character, and 


if the cauſe of your kitig needs to be 


ſo ſupported, for ever ceaſe, fir, to 
torture our remembrance with the 
wretched phraſes of Britiſh honour, 
Britiſh generoſity, and Britiſh cle- 
mency. | 

From this melancholy circumſtance 
learn, fir, a leſſon of morality, 
The refugees are men whom your 
predeceſſors have inſtructed in wick- 
edneſs, the better to fit them to their 
maſter's purpoſe. To make them 
uſeful, they have made them vile, 


and 
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and the conſequence of their tutored 
villany is now deſcending on the 
heads of their encouragers. They 
have been trained like hounds to the 
ſcent of blood, and cheriſhed in every 
ſpecies of diſſolute barbarity. Their 
ideas of right and wrong are worn 
away in the conſtant.habitude of re- 
peated infamy, till, like men prac- 
tiſed in executions, they feel not the 
value of another's life, 

The taſk before you, though pain- 
ful, is not difficult; give up the 
murderer, and ſave your officer, as 
the firſt outſet of a neceſlary refor- 
mation. N 

Con Mo SENSE, 
Philadelphia, May 31, 1782. 


— — 


The Subflance of a Treaty lately con- 


cluded between their High Mi hti- 
neſſes the States General, ans tbe 


United States of America. 


Art. 1. HERE ſhall be a firm, 

indiſſoluble, and gene- 
ral peace between their High Migh- 
tineſſes the ſeven United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, and the United 


States of America, between the ſub. 


ects, citizens, and inhabitants of 
both ſtates, their reſpective coun- 
tries, towns, &c. without any diſtinc- 
tion or exception. 

Art. 2. The citizens and ſubjedis 
of the ſaid States of the Nethei lands 
ſhall pay at any port, road, towns, 
&c. of America, no other duty or 
import, of whatever nature or deno- 
mination they may be, than ſuch as 
the moſt favoured nations are uſually 
ſubject to; and they ſhall be entitled 


to all rights, liberties, privileges, &c. 


in point of trade, navigation, and 
commerce, whether going to any 
American ports, or ſailing from 
thence to any part of the univerſe, 
as are already, or may hereatter be 
granted to the aforeſaid nations, 
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Art. 3. Makes the above recipro- =_ 
cal tor the traders of America, » * 
Art. 4. The ſubjects of each pany I > +. 
ſhall enjoy a free and plenary ther 7 
of conſcience, as well as their family * 
8 Aer ; g 
iu religious matters; being indul 2 
to follow their reſpective modes ct. 
worſhip without hindrance or mole. bin 
tation. Moreover the ſubjects, vc, WM. dom 
of the reſpective parties dying with- doeh 
- TR 8 
in the territories of the other, ſhall be ** 
buried in proper and decent grounds 1 
allotted for that purpoſe ; nor ſtall... or 
the leaſt inſult be offered to the . ah 
mains of the deceaſed. . 
Art. 5. Their High Mightineſſ "5 
the States of the United Provinces 74 
will endeavour, as much as in then rt to 
lies, to defend and protect all ſhy terlons 
and properties. belonging to any 0 yored a 
the American States, or their reſpe- ; pt 
tive ſubjects, whilſt the ſaid ſbipt auntry 
&c. remain in the Dutch roads au... 0 
harbours, or the ſeas adjoining there Utes, ec 
to, and to recover and return to the try 
owners, or their agents, all ſuct An. 
ſhips, &c, captured within the jure ore 
diction of the ſaid United Provinces ba reid 
all men of war belonging to the e othe 
ter, ſhall, upon all occaſions, tak es, 290 
under their protection, all trading ay thi 
veſſels, the praperty of the people tall be « 
the ſaid States af America, ſteerin wary jy 
the ſame courſe ; and protect then Art, 9 
in the way againſt all ſudden e good 
violent attacks, in the ſame manne ty be 
as they are baund to defend an ul not! 
protect ſhips and veſlels belonging don by 
the ſubjects of their High Might! or 
neſſes. kd ly fi 
Art. 6. Stipulates the ſame ©! Ar, 10 
dition to be obſerved by the Unit Maſters 0 
States of America. 4 de afore 
Art. 7. It wall be free and l: led to 
to the merchants or other ſubjet « alading 
both parties, by will made, = W inter 
or previous to the illneſs of the t Ubliſhec 
tor, to bequeath wholly, or in Ph, 
to ſuch perſon or per ſons they nat 


. K 


— 
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wich the ſaid teſtator has, or ought and to make ufe of any perſon or per- 
p be poſſeſſed of, within the territo- ſons they may think fit to appoint, 
fes belonging to either of the con- without being obliged to pay fees, 
rating parties: moreover, if any under any denomination whatſoever, 
A the ſaid ſubjects ſhall die after to thoſe who uſually act in the above 
bring made their wills, or what is Capacities, I 
ermed ab inteffat, their heirs at law, Art. 11 and 12. Settle the man- 
aecutors, or adminiſtrators, ſettled ner in which the ſhips of either party, 
zithin the dominions of either party, ſailing with prohibited ſtores for the 
coming from any other country, ports of any power then at war with 
hough not naturaliſed, hall receive one of the contracting parties, are to 
ch goods and effects without being, be treated, It is therein ſtipulated, 
noleted, under pretence of any pri- that the maſters of ſuch ſhips ſuſ- 
we privileges peculiar to any pro- pedted on good grounds of carrying 
ce, town, &c. but be freely ad- on ſuch illicit trade, ſhall be com- 
nitted to their claims, according to pelled to produce, either at ſea, 
be laws of the reſpective countries: or in the harbours of their allies, 
n ſuch manner however, that the their certificates and paſſports, ſhew- 
wht to the ſaid goods and effects of ing that they have no unlawful goods 
jerſlons dying ab inteſtat, ſhall be on board. —— Any flup which, upon 
yored according to the forms in ſuch being ſearched at ſea, ſhall prove to 
uſes provided by the laws of the be ſo laden, ſhall ſtraightway be car- 
wuntry where the perſon may hap- ried by the captor into ſome of the 
ſen to die, notwithſtanding all ſta» ports belonging tothe offended party. 
tes, edicts, cuſtoms, &c. to the Yet it ſhall not be lawful to break 
ntrary, | open the hatches, trunks, or an 
Art, 8. Stipulates, that the ſub- other locked up place, till the wx | 
xc of either of the contracting par- miralty court ſhalk have pronounced 
ks reliding within the dominions of on the matter, and have iſſued out a 
de other, ſhall appoint ſuch attor- ſentence of confiſcation, which ſhall 
es, agents, and counſel, as they in no caſe extend to the ſhip, or any 
kay think fit, and that the latter part of its cargo, but ſuch as conſiſt 
jul be called to the bar by the or- of the ſaid prohibited goods. If the 
wry judges, if defired to do ſo. captor at fea ſhould find there is 
Art, 9. It is hereby enacted, that room ſufficient to put on board his 
it goods, and effects, or other pro- own ſhip, the whole of the prohibited 
xy belonging to either party, cargo, the prized veſſel ſhall be ſuf- 
l not be detained, much leſs ſeized fered to continue its courſe, nor ſhal 
wn by main force, unleſs it is for it be carried into port, but in ſuc 
t, or in conſequence of a formal caſes, where the ſaid cargo could not 
Kc lay ful proſecution, de removed on board the captor. | 
Art, 10, Concerns the traders and Art, 13. Declares ſeizable any 
Paſtrs of ſhips, who, in neither of property belonging to the ſubjects of 
d aforeſaid States, ſhall be com- the reſpective States, if found on 
bd to employ in the loading or board auy veſſel, the owner or maſter 
wading of their ſhips, or for agents of which, ſhould be a ſubject of the 
a interpreters, ſuch perſons as are power then at war with one of the 
«diſhed for that purpoſe by pub- contracting parties, unleſs it ſhould - 
uthority, remaining at full liber- appear, upon proof, that the owner 
"manſatt buſineſs for themſelves, or owners pf {uch property had ſlũp- 
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ped it off before the declaration of 
war, or before they could be inform- 
ed of there being ſuch a declaration; 
in which caſe, all ſuch properties and 
effects ſhall be reſtored bona fide, and 
without any demur, to the real own- 
ers; provided nevertheleſs, if ſuch 
eſſects are of the number of the pro- 
Hibited ones, they ſhall not be by 
any means carried into any ports 
within the dominions of the enemy. 
The time ſpecified, as ſufficient for 
N owner or maſter of ſhips, to be 
informed of the declaration of war, 
is fixed at two months after the ſaid 
declaration, whatever port or place 
they may happen to ſail. 

Art. 14. In order that ſufficient 
proviſion may be made for the ſafety 
of the trading veſſels and ſubjects of 
both parties, in caſe of any moleſtation 
from the ſhips of war and privateers 
of either, it ſhall be ſtrictly enjoined 
to all captains and commanders of 
ſuch ſhips not to annoy, or in any 
manner whatever give offence to the 
ſubjects of the other party, on pain 
of being made liable to make good 
all loſs and damage to the aggrieved 


party. 

Art. 15. Provides that all goods 
and merchandizes retaken from the 
enemies of either of the contracting 
parties, ſhall be carried to ſome port 
within the dominions of either, and 
fafely lodged with commiſſioners ap- 

inted for that purpoſe, who are to 
deliver the whole and every part of 
the property to the real owners, _ 
their proving themſelves to be ſuch 
in a full and fatisfatory manner, 

Art. 16 and 17. Relate to the 
amicable manner in which either 
party is to be treated by the ſubjects 

f the other, in caſe of their being 
Sreckes, or forced by diſtreſs of wea- 
ther, or the fear of any enemy, to put 
into any port, &c. from whence they 
hall be at full liberty to depart, 


PAPERS. 
when, and for whatever deflinaior be 


they may think 4 ib! 
Art. 18. Provides. thathn caſe of — 
2 war breaking out between the par 
ties, ſix months from the date of the eat 
declaration, ſhall be allowed to their ty t 


trading fabjets to diſpoſe of, or 
withdraw their effects and propery, 
and if any part thereof ſhould have 
been ſeized upon before the expiri 
tion of the ſaid term, full fatisfze- 
tion ſhall be made to the panty ; in | 


grieved, con! 

Art. 19. Forbids all and ſub- A 
ject of both parties, when either of part 
them is at war with any foreign pov. erer 
er, to accept from the latter any pow 
commiſſion or letters of marque for noy 
the purpoſe of being employed agaiuf thet 
the party then at war as aforeſaid. thei 

Art. 20. Subjects the trading and A 
other ſhips of the contracting powers effec 
to the uſual forms and regulations, tion 
in cafe they ſhould ride in the roads, good 
or ſail coaſtwiſe along the territones and 
of their confederates without any ei- woo 
preſs intention of making any of their coin: 
ports, or in caſe they ſhould enter pitch 
any of the latter, but be unwilling Othe 
to unlade their veſſels either wholly not! 
or in part. | fare, 


Art. 21, Declares both parties to to b 
be at liberty to appoint conſuls, and 00d 
other agents, to refide within the do- A 
minions of their confederates, if the prev 
ſhould eſteem ſuch an eftabliſhment 
either convenient or neceflary. 

Art. 22, It is agreed between th 
contracting parties, that no clauſe 


article whatever contained in the pr be py 
ſent treaty, either for the prelent © ſpecif 
for the time to come, ſhall be und! $0, tl 
ſtood or looked upon as any i! it ma 
derogatory to the two treaties, one do pr 
amity and commerce, the other“ Ar 
alliance, concluded at Paris, the b the ſl 
of February, 1778, between * o pu 
United States of America, and de the ot 
to un 


Moſt Chriſtian King, but ought 
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be deemed in every reſpect compa- 
ible with and conformable to the ſaid 
treaties. 33 
art. 23. The contracting powers 
leave the king of Spain at full liber- 
ty to aceede to the treaties alluded 
to in the above article, with ſuch al- 
terations, as to his Catholic Majeſty 
may ſeem good; provided neverthe- 
fs, that no clauſe or condition go 
zeainſt any of the articles contained 
in the preſent treaty between the 
contracting parties herein · mentioned. 

Art. 24. Contains a promiſe on the 
part of their High Mightineſſes to 
exert their intereſt with the Barbary 
powers, that no moleſtation or an- 
noyance may be offered by them, or 
their ſubjects, to the free trade of 
their con ſederate. 

Art, 25, Specifies ſuch ſtores, and 
elects, as come within the appella- 
ton of contraband or prohibited 
zoods : namely, all manner of arms, 
and offenſive weapons, linen and 
wooilen cloths, gold and ſilver 
coined or in bullion, combuſtibles, 
pitch, tar, yarn, maſts, timber, fails. 
Other articles, provided they are 
not made in a form adapted to war- 

| fare, either by ſea or land, are not 
tb be looked upon as prohibited 
goods. | 35 
Art. 26. Enacts, that in order to 
prevent all diſſenſion and miſunder- 


ot them ſhould chance to declare war 
%ainſt any other power, the ſubjects 
@ the other contracting parties ſhall 
be provided with proper paſſports, 
ſpecifying the ſhip's burthen, its car- 
do, the name of the maſter, &c. that 
it may thus appear, that there. are 
19 prohibited goods on board. 

Art, 27. Provides, that although 
the (hips of either party be at liberty 
o put into any port belonging to 


ir cargo; yet if there is any juſt 


landing between the parties, if either 


the other, without being compelled 
'0 unload or give in a declaration of 


cauſe of ſuſpecting, that ſome pro- 
hibited merchandize is lodged on 
board, the maſter of ſuch a veſſel 


ſhall be obliged to waa. bimſelf, by 


preſenting his pa made out in a 
legal form, as provided by this treaty. 

Art. 28, Stipulates, that any trad- 
ing ſhip being met at ſea by one or 
more men of war, of either of the 
contracting parties, the commander 
of ſuch man of war ſhall keep with- 
out gun-ſhot, and only ſend his boat, 
not to ſearch, but to requeſt to ſee 
the paſſport of the maſter of the trad- 
ing ſhip. 4 | 


Art. 29. It ſball be lawful for all | 


traders, commanders of ſhips, either 
fitted out for war or trade, belonging 
to the United States, or any of the 
ſubjects thereof, freely to enter in 
their ſervice, and receive on board, 
within all and every the ports be- 
longing to the States General, ſuch 
ſailors or others as may be native ci- 
tizens, or ſubjects of any of the Thir- 
teen Provinces, and that upon ſuch 
terms and conditions as ſhall be ex- 
preſsly agreed, without being ſubject 
to any penalty, action or treſpaſs, or 
reprehenſion for ſo doing. 

The above article (being the laſt) 
is made reciprocal in favour of their 
High Mightineſſes. | 
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State of the National Debt, as it awi!l 
Aand on the 5th of January, 1783, 
and the Intereſt that is, or cuil 


be paid for it. By the Karl of 


STAIR. 


HE funded debt 

on the th — Jo er! 
nuary,1783,willbe£197,325,c00 
The value of 980, 338/. * 
of annuities given as 
remiums, ſome for 
lite, ſome for terms 
of years, at, or un- 
der the prices they | 
| ſell 
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ſell at, may be eſti- 


* mated to amount to 

The balance of un- 
funded debt, after 
deducting from the 
$0,000,00ct, chatg- 
ed againſt the pub- 
lic in account No. I. 
the 13, foo, oool. 
funded in 1982, and 
addirig the balance 
of 1,266, 338“. over 
the fifty millions, as 

per account No. III. 
1 — — — 

Borrowed on the 6d. 
in the pound civil | 
liſt duty — — t, ooo, ooo 

Equivalent to Scot- 
land — — 


37,766,338 


Total capital debt on 
the gth of January, 
8 — 250,040, 388 


For which is, or will be paid annu- 
ally by the public, 
Intereſt of debt already 
funded — — 7,481,311 
Intereſt on the million | 
borrowed on the ei- 
vil liſt 6d, duty. = 
Intereſt on the Scotch 
equivalent, and 
2,000. paid yearly 
to Scotch fiſheries, 
&. — — 
Intereſt on — above 
„766, 338J. un- 
5 handed Tos, at 52 
r cent, charges at 
the bank included, 


3 


I 2,000 


nearly — — 2,100,000 
The charges at the 
bank on loans 1781 

and 1982, not yet 

allowed, nearly 15,000 


Total to be paid an- 
nually to the credi- 


19,700,000 


P ATRAS 


tors of the public, 
on 2 Sth January, 
17 — — 95678, 
The 51 liſt and peace e 
eſtabliſhments will 
require annually, as 
per account No. I. 5, 50, 000 
Total annual charge 
on the public on the 
5th January, 1783, 
neat money 16,139,311 
It is believed the account is jut, 
or ſo to a trifle, If fo, and if the 
annual neat amount of the public 
revenue cannot be brought to riſe 
higher than twelve millions (and 
we think there is no great probahi- 
lity that it will riſe higher), th: 
whole of the deficiency muſt fall cn 
the creditors of the public, who, 
inſtead of receiving annually 9,038, 
3111. will only receive 6,500,000. 
or 135. 6d. in the pound. 
Should we be compelled to cen. 
tinue the war for another year, | 
may be fairly preſumed the chair 
will not be lefs for 1783 than it ws 
for 1782. If fo, the public account 
will ſtand on the 5th of January, 
1784, as follows: 


To the loan as in 1782 £13,5c0,090 

Proviſions omitted, or 
ſhort and defective 
funds taken for more 
than they will pro- 
duce in 1982 — 

Balance of the debt 
of the navy, af- 
ter allowing the 
x1,500,000/. carried 
towards it from the 
ſupplies, 1782 


The whole increaſe for 


the year, ending the 
31ſt of Dec. 1781, 
being 44145,7220. 


Balance therefore is 26417 


ET OIES Cone Coded, 


lnteref 
onl 
Charg, 
On 
near] 
Total 
nual 
publi 
contir 
of Ta 
1752 
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£ 
The ſinking fund ta- Capital debt on the 
ken for more than gthof January 1783, 
it will produce, as was per account | 
per account No. III. No. IV. 250,040,009 


crediting half a 
year more of the 
difference gained by 
the reduction of the 
4 1-2 per cent, to 3 
I Cent, —_ — 
Deficiency of funds as 
peraccount No, III, 
for 1783, by the in- 
tereſt running be- 
fore the taxes come 


mence, or at leaſt 


can be made pro- 
ductive 
Deficizncy of grants 
as per account No. 


bills, as per account 
No. III. — — 
Exchequer bill office, 
as per ditto — 
To the bank of Eng- 
land for receiving 
the loan, &c. as 


al additional an- 


public (if the war 
continues) on the 5th 
af January, 1784 
1153. x 


Intereſt on Exchequer - 


nual burthen on the 


£920,695 


3 £0,000 
250,000 


315 1014 
3,888 


per ditto _ 10,669 
f Todiſcounton prompt 3 
payment of the loan, 
as per ditto — 230, ooo 
0 — 
„521,988 
Total new debt, that 4 | 1 
muſt be contracted 
if the war continues 5 
during 1783 18,021,988 
— —— 
litereſt on 18 millions | 
only at 6 per cent. 1,080,000 
barges at the bank . 
on 18 millions, 
nearly NE I 1,000 


NO —— 


Addition, if the war 


continues during 
1733 — — 18,021,988 
Total capital debt on _ 
the gth of January - 
1784. 268, 061,988 


Intereſt payable to the 
creditors on the th 
of January 17 


7 
r account No. IV. (9,638,311 


Additional intereſt for 
debt contracted, if 
the war continues 
for 1783 —— 

To the creditors of the 
ef len on the „ e, 
of January 1781 10, 720, 311 

To the —.— f the h 
peace and civil liſt 
eſtabliſuments, per 
account No. I. 

Total annual charge 
of neat money on 
the public, if the war 
continues for 1783 C16, 229, 311 


1,091,000 


5, 500,000 


Which on the more probable ſuppo- - 


ſition, that the public revenue can- 
not, on a permanency, and average 
of years, be brought to exceed 12 
millions neat annually; the cre- 
ditors in that caſe, in place of 
10,729,311. will receive annually 
only ä or 125, 1d. in the 

un | 

The foregoing accounts muſt eer» 
tainly ſtrike every thinking mind 


with aſtoniſhment and apprehenſion 


for the conſequences. . 
Avarice and credulity may pro- 


miſe any thing, on extravagant terms 
being offered; but in the event of 


public misfortune, or even on the 


change of the caprice of publie 


IM) opinio, 
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opinion, how are they to make good 
their promiſes ? It they fail in time 
of war, the worſt of ruins, anarchy 
enſues. In time of peace, the pub- 
lic not being able to completely 
fulfil their engagements to their cre- 
ditors, will be a great calamity 
but will not, I hope, endanger the 
ſafety of the ſtate. Indeed, moſt of 
the few public creditors who look 
beyond the price of the day, fee 
that this#laſt event muſt neceſſarily 
happen ſoon, The funds are now 
kept up at the rates they are at, only 
by an idea, ſo generally prevalent, 
that peace muſt be at hand, becauſe 
we are no longer able to go on with 
the war; and conſequently, as has 
generally happencd on a peace, there 
will be a great riſe in the value of 
overnment ſecurities, which ever 

y hopes by ſelling out to — 
by; not reflecting that if all eroud 
to market with their ſtock at one 
time, the quantity on ſale exceed- 
ing. as it needs muſt, the demand, 
the price cannot advance. 


* 
* „ 8 
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Letter from WILLIAM Even, Eſq. 
"to the Earl of SUELBURNE. 


| Downing -freet, April 5, 1782. 
My Loxv, 
1! AVING re-confidered the 


conferences with which your 
lordſhip yeſterday indulged me, I 
think that I ought ſpecifically to 
ſtate my reaſons for having often de- 
clined your intimations to me to en- 
ter into opinions and facts reſpecting 
the preſent circumſtances of Ire- 
land, and the meaſures beſt to be 
purſued there. When 1 arrived in 
London, I came prepared and diſ- 
poſed, and inſtructed to ſerve,” moſt 
cordially, in the critical meaſure of 


clong the Lord Licutenant's go- 


yernment, ſo as to place it with all 


practicable advantayes in the hands 
585 


of whatever perſon his Majefly, 
miniſters might have deſtined to 
ſucceed to it. | 

| preſuppoſed, however, thateither 
his Excellency would be recalled 
very ſoon, but not without the at- 
tentions which are due to him, his 
ſtation, and his ſervices; or that his 
Majeſty's miniſters would affiſt and 
inſtruct him in firſt concluding tho 
buſineſs of the ſeſſion, and the va. 
rious public . meaſures and arrange- 
ments of ſome difficulty and conſe- 
quenee, which are immediately con- 
need with it, and which cannot be 
completed in leſs than four or five 
months, h «$46, 

Finding, however, to my extreme 


ſurprize, that the manner of giving 


the Lieutenantcy of the Eaſt Riding 
to Lord Carmarthen, had been ſuch 
as to amount to a marked and per. 
ſonal inſult, when it is confidered 
that the thing taken 1s merely ho- 
norary, and that the perſon from 
whom it is taken is an abſent Vice- 
roy; and_hearing alſo from your 
lordſhip, that the Duke of Portland 
is not unlikely to be made the im- 
mediate and actual meſſenger of hu 
own appointment, I from that mo- 
ment declined any communication 
reſpecting facts and meaſures; be- 
cauſe this line adopted towards the 
preſent Lord Lieutenant, muſt in 
my opinion be fatal to the eaſe d 
his ſucceſſors for a long period © 
time, and ruinous to all good go 
vernment, and the conſequent peace 
of Ireland. | 

Your lordſhip has informed me, 
that this is not meant as a perſonal 
exertion of power againſt Lord Car- 
liſte, but that bis Majeſty's miralters 
have adopted this mode of rem" 
ing the Lord Lieutenant, as a vil 
meaſure of government. ffer 
ſo totally in my, judgment, that! 
would be idle in me to trouble then 


farther reſpecting Ireland. 1 l 


Many 
lutereſ 


„I. e 


| ſhall, as the duty of my ſitua - 
tion requires, wait on ſuch of his 
Majeſty's miniſters as are diſpoſed 
to-ſee me, and with that reſpect 
which is due to them, ſhall ſubmit 
what I have here ſtated. 

My next anxiety is to act as I be- 
lere Lord Carliſle would wiſh me to 
act, for his honour and the public 
ſervice, two objects which cannot 
at this moment be ſeparated, I am 
ready this evening, or to-morrow 
morning, at any hour, to attend the 
commands of his Majeſty's miniſ- 
ters, either ſeparately or collective - 
ly, To-morrow at two, I ſhall go 
into the country, to make a viſit of 
perſonal — and private friend- 
tip; and on Monday, in the Houſe 
of Commons, I ſhall ſtate, as fully 
| 23 a weak voice will permit, what I 
conceive to be the preſent circum- 
fances of Ireland: I ſhall do this 
without any mixture of complaint, 
and with the moſt anxious regard 


to facilitate any ſubſequent _ 


r for the public tranquillity ; I ſhall 
nd BY oy wiſh to let it be implied by the 
n- | 


world, from Iriſh facts, in contra- 
lition to Engliſh treatment, that 
the preſent Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (I borrow his own words from 
lus laſt letter to your lordſhip) © has 


bulineſs of Ireland, at a moſt criti- 
cal period, without diſcredit to his 
Majeſty's government, and with 
many increaſing advantages to the 
wtereſts of his Kingdoms.“ 


[ have the honour to be, &c. 


Wm. Evan.” 


1 


Letters from the Right Hon. ThHoMaAs 
OoWNSHEND, Eg. one of bis 


tad the good fortune to conduct the 
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State, to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of the City of London. 
Whitehall, Nov. 22, 1782. 
Mr Loo, 
IS Majeſty's miniſters, anx- 
ious to prevent, as early as 
poſſible, the miſchief too commonly 


{any gp Krnng ſpeculations in the 


funds, during the uncertain ſtate of 
negociations for peace with the pow - 
ers at war, and which it 1s for the 
general honour and intereſt of all 
great powers to avoid, have thought 
it their duty to aſk his Majeſty's 
permiſſion to communicate to you, . 
tor the information of the public, 
that the negociations for peace, 
which are carrying on at Paris, are 
brought ſo far to a point, as to pro- 
miſe a decifive coneluſion for peace 
or war, before the meeting of par- 
liament, which will, on that ac- 
count, be prorogued to the gth of 
next month. . 

I have likewiſe his Majeſty's com- 
mand to aſſure your lordſhip, you 


will receive immediate notice of the 


iſſue. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
- T. TowN$HEND. 


Whitehall, Dec. 3z 1782, 
| My Lo xp, 

N conſequence of my letter to 
I your Lordſhip, of the 22d of 
laſt month, I take the earlieſt oppor- 
tunity of acquainting you, that a 
meſſenger is this moment arrived 
from Paris, with an account of pro- 
viſional articles having been ſigned 
the zoth of November, by his Ma- 
jeſty's commiſſioners, and the com- 
— of the United States of 
America, to be inſerted in and con- 


ſtitute a treaty of peace, which is 


to be concluded when terms of a 
peace ſhall be agreed upon between 
Great=Britain and France. 


wefty's principal Secretaries of The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
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NEW TAXES 


An additional duty of 4d. per pound on tobacco, 

An additional duty of 5s. on tea-licences. 

An additional duty on brandy. 

An additional duty of ten pence per buſhel on ſalt, 

A duty on all medicinal falts of 1/. per hundred weight. 


A duty of 15. 64, in 100. on all ſums of money inſured on houſes and 


ds from fire. 


A ſtamp duty of 3d. on all inland bills of exchange under gol. and of 


Ed. on all ſuch bills above 501. 


A duty of 5o7. on licenccs to be taken out by all lottery- oſſice keepers, 


A new duty on ſmall beer. 
A new duty on poſt-horſes. 


* ů — 


for 1782. 
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109,505 Seamen (with 21,305 Marines) 


5, 200, 0 © © 
Ordinary of the Navy, - - 409,766 12 9 
Building, &c. of Ships, - - 953,519 o o 
Navy Debt, - — 1,500,000 © © 


x; 


49,455 Landmen (with 4175 Invalids _ 0 
General and Staſf Officers - 43,840 6 o 
Guards, Garrifons, &c. - 3 1,315,523 5 10 
Five Battalions for Gibraltar and Minorca 56,074 19 44 
13,472 Troops Heſſe Caſſel - 367,203 9 10 
2,094 ditto Hanau - * 61,108 11 cf 
Regiment Waldeck - — 17,408 3 24 
zoo Brunſwickers - - 93,947 15 8 
Regiment Brandenbourg Auſpach - 43,665 12 3 
933 Troops Anhalt Zerbſt - 23,818 11 114 
Proviſions fer Foreign Troops in America 55,469 0 © 
Augmentation to the Troops of Hefie Caſſel 15,499 17 5 
Ditto ditto Brandenbourg Anſpach 3,282 12 5 
Augmentation to Troops of Anhalt Ze bit 4,942 19 O 
Artillery to Foreign Troops — 27,683 14 © 


Enibodving Militta in South Britain, and four 

' — bencibles in North-Eritain 5 077,497 in 
Clouthing dirto - - 100,594 17 1 

Regiment Light Dragoons and two Regiments Foot 21,329 18 
One Regiment Light Dravoons, ſeven Batta- 
liorts, and a detachment of Foet for the Eaſt- 
Indies — - — | 
Land Eztraordinaries and Auzmentatiuns { Chel- Ca 8 

ſea oſpital iucluded, and reduced Otflicers) 5 dra. 
a — — 7.7271 
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Brought forward, — C., 8 41 
ORDNANCE. 1 
Ordinaries, - - — 8 712, 366 3 10 0 1 
Extraerdinaries - - 899,723 15 7 9 
— 1, 612, 89 19 5 5 
1ISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 1 
Turkey Company - — 51% O 0 1 
Britiſh Muſeum - „ 3,000 0 © 1 
American Civil Governments . . 144957 10 5 1 
African Forts and Settlements — 13,000 © © 34 
Roads and Bridges in Scotland 3 5,000. © © + 
Rebuilding Newgate, on account - 10,000 © © 4 
Ditto Somerſet-Houſe - - 25,000 © o 1 
American Sufferers 8 WE 68,439 16 © i 1 
Salt-Petre, &c. Contracts — $0,000 © © 1 
lutitia Hulks - - 14,719 4 0 'T 
Commons Addreſſes - — 8,672 5 © vs 
217,788 15 5 , 1 
EXCHEQUER BILLS. _ 1 
vote of Credit laſt Seſſions diſcha 1, ooo, ooo o © 17 
Diſcharged before Chriſtmas Rece - 1,500,000 © © 1 
Diſcharged aſter Chriſtmas Receſs -, 1, 420, 00 o © T's 
demaiu uniſſued to pay Lottery Prizes - 480,000 © O 19 
; : ꝗ—g—ꝛ == 4,400,000 © © 4 4 
DEFICIENCIES. 1 
Driciency, Fund 1758 - - 35,149 8 o 'Þ 
Ditto, ; ditto, 1778 - - 183,380 3 8 8 
Ditto, ditto, 1779 - - — 9 4 ; 4 
Ditto, ditto, £700" — - 9735 8 11 1 
Vito, Coinage - — 5113 16 7 04 
Vito, Land aud Malt - - 400,000 © © : 4 
- — 382,643 6 7 3 
L. 22,900, 19 2 4 | of 
WAYS and MEANS. : 
Lid and Malt - - 2,750,000 © © ö b 1 
INKING-FUND SURPLUSSES, viz. 5 
\ dium produce of three laſt years - 2,803,813 4 © 1 
dalance in Exchequer Michaelmas, 1781 203, 795 11 10 1 
Duties from India Company, payable this + 
month, poſtponed on account of the late ar- 163, 00 © @ 125 
"mt of laſt year's fleet 7 is 
year's dividend of Z per Cent. on 34 per 19 2 
Cent. Annuities 1758, from 5th July 1782 * „ Th 
— — ; Fa. 
3,181,858 15 10 \ b 
Taken for the round ſum of - - 3,190,000 © © 1 
Us us Grants, 1781 - - 254,475 4 7 1 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


\NECDOTES any. CHARACTERS. 


DESCENT and RISE of the Empreſs CATHARINE of RUSSIA. 


[From the Memoirs of PETER Henry Bavce, Eſq. ] 


j Cf” was born at Runghen, a 

mall village in Livonia, of 
ery poor parents, who were only 
doors, or vaſlals: her father and 
mother dying, left her very young 
n great want; the pariſh-clerk, out 
« compatſion, took her home to his 
houſe, where ſhe learnt to read. 
Dr. Glack, miniſter of Marien- 
birgh, ſeeing her there, enquired 
dt the clerk who ſhe was; and being 
atormed ſhe was a poor orphan he 
bad taken into his houſe out of cha- 
Ty, what from a wiſh to relieve the 
poor clerk from a burthen he was 


«well able to ſupport, and a liking 
ate little orphan, the doctor took 


tt home to his houſe, notwith- 
ncny he had a numerous family 
ti» own, Here her company and 
ortuniies for improvement were 
ner, and her deportment ſuch, 
at (he became equally eſteemed by 
i doctor, his wife, and children: 
ready, diligent, and careful at- 
Won to all their domeſtic con- 
ins, ingratiated her ſo much with 
de doctor and his wife, that they 
ute no diſtinction between her and 
ir own Children, She ever after 
wed her acknowledgment with 

itmoſt gratitude, in richly pro- 


1 


viding for all thoſe who could la 
claim to any alliance to the doctor's 
family; nor did ſhe forget her firſt 
bene factor the clerk of Rughen. In 
this happy ſituation ſhe grew up to 
woman, when a Livonian ſerjeant, 
in the Swediſh ſervice, fell paſſion - 
ately in love with her; ſhe likewiſe 
liking him, agreed to marry him, 
provided it could be done with the 
doctor's conſent, who, upon enquiry 
into the man's character, finding it 
unexceptionable, readily gave it. 
The marriage-day was appointed, 
and indeed, came; when a ſudden 
order came to the ſerjeant that very 
morning, to march directly with a 
detachment for Riga, who was 
thereby diſappointed from ever eu- 
joying his lovely bride, Soon after 
this, general Baur, at the head 
an army, came before the town an 
took it, in the year 1702, when all 
the inhabitants were made priſoners, 
and amangſt the reſt this lovely 
bride. In the promiſcuous croud, 
overwhelmed with grief, and bathed 
in tears at her unhappy fate, the 
general obſerving her, ſaw a je »g 
fal quoi in her whole appearance, 
which attracted him fo much, that 


he aſked her ſeveral queſtions about 
” 5 her 
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[4] ANECDOTES OF CZAR PETER'S FIRST MARRIAGE, 


her ſituation ; to which ſhe made 
anſwers with more ſenſe than 1s 
uſual with perſons of her rank. He 
defired her not to be afraid, for he 
would take care of her, and gave 
immediate orders for her ſafety and 
reception into his houſe, of which 
he gave her the whole charge, with 
authority over all his ſervants, by 
whom ſhe was very much beloved 


from her manner of uſing them: 


the general afterwards often ſaid, 
his houſe was never ſo well managed 
as when ſbe was with him. 
„Prince Menzikoff, who was his 
patron, ſeeing her one day at the 
general's, obſerved ſomething very 
extraordinary in her air and manner 
and enquiring who ſhe was, and on 
what footing ſhe ferved him, the 
general told him what has been al- 
ready related, and with due en- 
comiums on the merits of her con- 
duct in his houſe: the prince ſaid, 
ſuch a perſon would be of great 
conſequence'to him, for he was then 
very ill ſerved in that reſpect; to 


which the general replied, he wes oe 


under t&) many obligations to his 


highneſs to have it in his power to 2 
refuſe him any thing he had a mind — 


to, and - immediately calling for 
Catherine, told her, that was prince if þ 
Menzikoff, and that he had occa. 
fion for a ſervant like herſelf, and elt 
that the prince had it much more in go 
his power to be a friend to her than 
he had; adding, that he had to a 
great a regard for her to prevent 
her receiving ſuch a piece of honour he f 
and good fortune. She anſyered 
only by a profound courteſy, which 
ſhewed, if not her conſent, that it that 
was not then in her power to refuſe 


— 


GWTYJVURING my refidence in 
Moſcow, I was told the fol- 


| lowing particulars of the czar. He 


was born in the year 1672, and was 
married in 1690, at the age of 
eighteen, to Ottokeſſa Lupochin, a 
boyar's daughter, by whom he had 
rince Alexis: ſome time after he 
turned her away, and ſhut her u 
in a monaſtery, on ſuſpicion of we. 
loyalty to his bed, It was faid, that 
in one of her jealous fits, ſhe charged 


the offer that was made: in (hon, — 
the prince took her home the ſame nods 

day, and ſhe lived with him till the effect 
year 1704, when the czar, one Gy ark 

dining with the prince, happened to * 

ſee her, and ſpoke to her: ſhe made hey | 

a yet ſtronger impreſſion on that mo — 

narch, who would likewiſe have her port 

to be his ſervant ; from whence ſhe 2 

roſe to be empreſs of Ruſſia. * 

nurſe 

mY — — ˙üA RIES ro 0 *, CIT their 
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ACCOUNT of CZAR PETER's FIRST MARRIAGE ; and th in the 
| STORY of a Virtuous YOUNG LADY. io pre 
the ſa 
[From the ſame Work.] buſba 

band, 

ance, who had been his cuſtom ad 1 

for cakes ; upbraiding bim with h cg, 

firſt occupation, and that Menziko the m 

ever aſter bore an irreconcilable ei be by 

mity to both her and her ſon. Af be h 

the divorce, one Miſs Mons, a bernd 

beautiful young lady, bormat Mo tor he 

cow, of foreign parents, was wat till, 

in favour with the czar ; but whet le nu 

he was abroad, Mr. Keyſerling, the 0! whi 

reſiding at Moſcow as 21 2 cd int 

the king of Pruffia, paid bis 9 
dreſſes to, and married her. Whe the ez; 


prince Menzikoff with carrying the 
Czar to drabs of his former acquaint- 


the czar returned, he was . 
0 j 


ofended at Keyſerling, that he or- 
dered him to leave Moſcow, which 
occationed his immediate recall by 
the king his maſter, who ſent an- 
other in his room. It was believed, 
if his public character had not pro- 
t:ted him, he would have ſeverely 
felt his majeſty's diſpleaſure. 

The czar was ſome time after 
ſmitten with the charms of another 
beautiful young lady, the daughter 
of a foreign merchant in this city: 
he firſt ſaw her in her father's houſe, 
where he dined one day. He was ſo 
much taken with. her appearance, 
that he offered her any terms ſhe 
pleaſed, if ſhe would live with him ; 
which this virtuous young woman 
nodellly refuſed : but dreading the 
effects of his authority, ſhe put on 
a reſolution, and left Moſcow in the 
tight, without communicating her 
lelign even to her parents. Having 
provided a little money for her ſup- 
port, ſhe travelled on foot ſeveral 
miles into the country, till ſhe ar- 
tired at a ſmall village where her 
nurſe lived with her huſband and 
their daughter, the young lady's 
folter-iſter, to whom the ditcovered 
her intention of concealing herſelf 
In the wood near that village: and 
io prevent any diſcovery, ſhe ſet out 
the ſame night, accompanied by the 
buſband and daughter. The huſ- 
land, being a timber-man by trade, 
ind well acquainted with the weod, 
conducted her to a little dry fpot in 
the middle of a moraſs, and there 
de built a hut for her habitation. 
de had depoſited her money with 
er nurſe to procure little neceſſaries 
or her ſupport, which were faith- 
ly conveyed. to her at night by 
ite nurſe or her daughter, by one 
" whom ſhe was conſtantly attend- 
td in the night-time. . 

* The next day after her flight, 
tte eꝛar called at her father's to ſee 

7, anc. finding the parents in anx- 


ANECDOTES OF A VIRTUOUS YOUNG LADY. {5} 


ious concern for their daughter, and 


himſelf diſappointed, fancied it a a 


lan of their own concerting. He 
e angry, and began to threat» 
en them with the effects of his diſ- 
pleaſure, if ſhe was not produced: 
nothing was left to the parents but 
the moſt ſolemn proteſtations with 
tears of real ſorrow running down 
their cheeks, to convince 5 
their innocence, and ignorance what 
was become of her; aſſuring him of 
their fears that ſome fatal diſaſter 
muſt have befallen her, as nothing 
belonging to her was miſſing, exce 
What ſhe had on at the time. T 
czar, ſatisfied of their ſincerity, or- 
dered t ſearch to be made for 
her, with the offer of a conſiderable 
reward to the perſon who ſhould diſ- 
cover what was become of her, but 
to no purpoſe : the parents and re- 


lations, apprehending ſhe was no 


more, went into mourning for her. 
„ Above a year after this ſhe was 
diſcovered by an accident. A colo- 
nel who had come from the army to 
ſee his friends, going a hunting into 
that wood, and following his game 
through the moraſs, he came to the 
hut, and looking into it ſaw a prett 
young woman in a mean dreſs, Af. 
ter enquiring of her who ſhe was, 
and how ſhe came to live in ſo ſoli- 
tary a place, he found out at laſt 
that ſhe was the lady whoſe diſap- 
pearance had made ſo NY a noiſe: 


in the utmgſt confuſion, and with 


the moſt fervent intreaties, ſhe pray- 
ed him on her knees that he would 
not betray her; to which he replied, 
that he thought her danger was now 
paſt, as the czar was then otherways 
engaged, and that ſhe might with 
ſatety diſcover herſelf, at leaſt to 
her parents, with whom he would 
conſult how matters ſhould be ma- 
naged. The lady agreed to his pro- 
poſal, and he ſat out immediately, 
and overjoyed her parents with the 
A 
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happy diſcovery : the iſſue of their 

deliberations was to conſult Madame 

Catherine (as ſhe was then called) 

in what manner the affair ſhevld be 

opened to the czar. The colonel 
went alſo upon this bufineſs, and 
was adviſed by Madame to come 
next morning, and ſhe would intro- 
duce him to his majeſty, when he 
might make the diſcovery and'claim 
the promiſed reward. He went ac- 
cording to appointment, and being 
introduced, told the accident by 
which he bad diſcovered the lady, 
and repreſented the miſerable fitu- 
ation in which he found her, and 
what ſhe muſt have ſuffered by being 
ſo long ſhut up in ſuch a diſmal place, 
from the delicacy of her ſex. The 
czar ſhewed a great deal of concern 
that he ſhould have been the cauſe of 
all her ſufferings, declaring that he 
wouldendeavourtomake heramends. 
Here Madame Catherine ſuggeſted, 
that ſhe thought the beſt amends his 
majeſty could make, was to give her a 


THE CZAR'S DANGER FROM ROBBERS, 


handſome fortune and the colonel lo 
for a huſband, who had the bei th 
right, having caught her in purſuit tr 
of his yame. e CZAr, agreeing wi 
perfectly with Madame Catherine's me 
ſentiments, ordered one of his fa- he 
vourites to go with the colonel, and bei 
bring the young dy home; where his 
ſhe arrived, to the inexpreſſible joy he 
of her family and relations, who but 
had all been in mourning for her, Wit 
The marriage was under the diree- Tew 
tion, and at the expence of the and 
czar, who himſelf gave the bride of f 
to the bridegroom ; ſaying, 'that he com 
preſented him with one ot the moſt hou 
virtuous of women ; and accompa- 0001 
nied his declaration with very valu- Cirec 
able preſents, beſides ſettling on her foldi 
and — heirs, three thouſand ru- ren 


THE CZ AR'S DANGER FROM ROBBERS. 
[From the ſame Work.] 


6 Gentleman of the name of 

Knipercron, whoſe father 
had been reſident from Sweden be- 
fore the war, told me, how the czar 
himſelf had been attacked in his 
younger days : his majeſty frequent- 
ed thcir houſe very often, and al- 
ways ſhewed a great regard for their 
family. One evening the czar in- 


tending them a viſit, being only at- 


tended by two ſervants, the one 
riding before and the other ſtanding 
behind the ſledge, up comes a fſedge 
with eight Raſbonicks in it, and 
were juſt going to faiten his fledge to 
theirs with a grapling-iron, which 


bles a year. This lady lived high- of tl 
ly eſteemed by the czar, and every after 
one who knew her. Beſides the form 
concurring reports of other peo- ( 
ple, I had the ſtory from her ov: tac] 
mouth.” to Ni 
ed by 
from 
WT. ſtrong 
Which 
ot his 
— 
they commonly make uſe of on theit 
occafions ; but the czar being the! 
young, ſtout, and vigorous, got UP, 
and ſeized one of the robbers by the 
hair of his head, and pulled hin 
out of their fledge ; and, keepin! 3 
his hold, drove out of their reach 
dragging the fellow along with bi happen 
till he reached the reſident's hou! Our ſer) 
which was not far, and entered u Which | 
their great ſurprize all in a ſent Was bor 
{till holding the fellow by the hay here 
He ordered the gates to be . ter; hit 
diately ſhut, that none of the * Widow, 
rants might go out till he had 7 lon was 
amined the robber. When the « u the 


low underſtood that it was the czar 
they had attacked, be ſhook and 
trembled, ſaying if they had known 
who he was they would not have 
meddled with him, and then begged 


he might be put to death, without 


being put to the torture. Jo this 
his majeſty conſented, on condition 
he diſcovered the reſt of his gang; 
but this the fellow would not do, 
without a promiſe of his life and a 
reward, which was alſo granted him, 
and he went with a detachment 
of ſoldiers to the rendezvous of his 
companions, and coming to the 
houſe he called to them to open the 
door. On hearing his voice they 
direffly opened it, and in ruſhed the 
ſoldiers, and ſeized not only his ſe- 
ren accomplices, but thirteen others 
of the ſame gang, who were ſoon 
| aſter all executed, except the in- 
former, 5 
„At another time the czar was 
macked on his way from Moſcow 
to Novogorod, when he was attend- 
ed by four ſervants only. Going 


long party of Raſbonicks, on 
which he immediately jumped out 
or his ſledge, with a ſword drawn 


— 


from Twer, he was ſtopped by a 


ANECDOTE OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL BOHN. - [1] 


in one hand, and a cocked piſtol in 
the. other, and told them he was the 
czar, aſking them what they want- 
ed ? They replied they wefe poor 
fellows reduced to e want, and 
as he was their lord and maſter, he 
was the propereſt perſon to relieve 
them: he told them he had no 
money about him; to which they 
anſwered, if he had, they would take 
none from him, but defired that he 
would give them a written order to 
the governor of Novogorod for what 
ſum he pleaſed ro beſtow upon them, 
begging that it might be ſuch as 


would relieve them from their ſtraits. 


The czar then aſked then, if one 
thouſand rubles would be ſuificient 


and on their ſaying it would, he 


wrote an order for that ſum payable 
at ſight, and for which they directly 
diſpatched one of their number, who 
very ſoon returned with the money : 
they then obliged the czar to return 


to Twer, and to piedge his royal 


word not to proſecute, or even en- 
* after them, promiſing to amend 
their lives and become good ſubjects 
for the future. Inſtead of proceed- 


ing to Novogorod, the czar returned 
back to Moicow,” 


"FW 


\ 


Y HILE we were at Co- 

penhagen, a circumſtance 
tappened to a lieutenant-general of 
bur ſervice, whoſe name was Bohn, 
ich | cannot omit mentioning. He 
Vas horn on the ifland of Bornholm, 
Where his father had been a minit- 
er; his mother was lett a very poor 
Wdow, and now hearing that her 
an was at Copenhagen, a general 
u tae Ruſſian ſervice, ſhe came to 


_— 


STORY of Lieutenant-General BOHN, 


[From the ſame 


ſee him, and calling at his lodgings, 
was told by his ſervants that he was 
not at home : ſhe delired the ſervants 
to tell their maſter that ſhe was 
mother, and was come from Born- 
holm on purpoſe to ſee him, and 
would call again next morning. 
Upon this information, the general 
tlew into a great paſſion, ſayings, his 
mother had 
ago, and that this muſt be ſme 
A 4 needy 
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(8) DEATH OF ALEXIS, CZAROWITZ Of RUSSIA. 


needy perſon or other, or perhaps, 
out 4 her mind; and ne 
aid-de-camp, if ſhe called again, to 
give her ten ducats, and ſend her 
away, that he might not be farther 
troubled with her. The mother 


calling next morning, the aid - de- 


camp did as he was directed, and 
offered her the ten ducats as his 
maſter's charity; ſhe threw them 
with diſdain upon the ground, and 
ſaid, with tears in her eyes, ſhe did 
not come to beg charity, but to ſee 
her ſon; and | he could both 
deny and deſpiſe his mother, ſhe 
would return from whence ſhe camg, 
and trouble him no more. This 


made ſo great a noiſe all over the 


town, that it came to the czarkn'; 


ears: ſhe ſent. for the woman, who 
ſoon ſatisfied the empreſs that ſhe was 
the general's mother ; he was ſent 
for, and received a reprimand for his 
unnatural behaviour, and was order- 
ed to ſettle two hundred rubles a year 
on his mother for her life, which 
was complied with; and he was, in 
the mean time, twitted with general 
Baur's generous behaviour to his 
poor relations, who was not aſhamed 
of them, though of a lower degree 
than his. This reprimand put the ge- 
neral into great confuſion, and he was 


afterwards very much diſregarded,” 


&4. 
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ACCOUNT of the DEATH and CHARACTER of Prince ALEXIS, 
_ CZAROWITZ of RUSSIA. 25 


[From the ſame Work.] 


«© TTJROM the numerous execu- 

F tions and puniſhments after 
the inquifition at Moſcow, every 
body believed that buſineſs at an 
end; but from the freſh diſcoveries 
made every day, it appeared, the 
prince had not been genuine in his 
confeſſion of all his confederates in 
the conſpiracy ; and the accomplices 
appearing ſo numerous, and the plot 
ſo deep laid, the czar found it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to bring the prince to 
a formal trial, For this purpoſe he 
ſummoned all the nobility and cler- 
gy, the principal officers of the army 
and navy, the governors of provinces, 
and many others of different ranks 
and degrees, to attend at the ſenate- 
houſe at Peterſburg, to examine and 
try the ſaid prince, The trial was 
begun the 25th of June (the parti- 
culars of which have been ſo fully 
related by others, that I thought a 
repetition of it needleſs), and con- 
tinued to the 6th of July, when this 


ſupreme court, with unanimous con- 
ſent, paſſed ſentence of death upon 
the prince, but left the manner ot 
it to his majeſty's determinatien: 
the prince was brought before the 
court, his ſentence was read to him, 
and he was re-conveyed to his pil- 
ſon in the fortreſs. 

« On the next day, his majefy, 
attended by all the ſenators and di- 
ſhops, with ſeveral others of high 
rank, went to the fort, and entered 
the apartments where the czarowit 
was kept priſoner. Some little time 
thereafter marſhal Weyde came out, 


and ordered me to go to Mr, Bears 


the druggiſt, whoſe ſhop was har 
by, and tell him to make the potion 
ſtrong which he had bens as the 
prince was then very ill: when | 
delivered this meſſage to Mr. Bear, 
he turned quite pale, and fell a fi. 
ing and trembling, and appeared in 
the utmoſt confuſion, which fur 


priſed me ſo much, that J aſked — 
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what was the matter with him, but 
he was unable to return me any an- 
ſuer. In the mean time the marſhal 
himſelf came in, much in the ſame 
condition with the druggiſt, ſaying, 
he ought to have been more expe- 
ditious, as the prince was very ill of 
an apoplectic fit: upon this the 
drugyiſt delivered him a ſilver cup 
with a cover, which the marſhal 
himſelf carried into the prince's a- 
partments, ſtaggering all the way as 
de went, like one drunk. About 
half an hour after, the-czar with all 
his attendants withdrew with very 
diſmal countenances, and when they 
went, the marſhal ordered me to at- 
tend at the prince's apartment, and 
in caſe of any alteration, to inform 
him immediately thereof: there 
nere at that time two phy ſicians and 
wo ſurgeons in waiting, with whom, 


and the officer on guard, I dined on 


vhat had been dreſſed for the prince's 
dinner. The phyſicians were called 
n immmediately after to attend the 
prince, who was ſtruggling out of 
ue convulſion into another, and, 
ter great agonies, expired at five 
clock in the afternoon. I went 
directly to inform the marſkal, and 
be went that moment to acquaint his 
majeſty, who ordered the corpſe to 
be imboxelled ; after which it was 
adin a coffin, covered with black 
relvet, and a pall of rich gold tiſ- 
lie ſpread over it. It was then car- 
ned out of the fort, to the church 
a the Holy Trinity, where the 
Orple lay in ſtate till the 11th in the 
"ning, when it was carried back 
io the fort, and depoſited in the 
val burying - vault, next the coffin 
u the princeſs his late conſort; on 


4, and chief of the nobility, fol- 
wed in proctſſidn. Various were 
de reports that were ſpread con- 
"mg his death: it was given 
* publicly, that on hearing his 


dich occaſion, the czar and czari- 


DEATH OF ALEXIS, CZAROWITZ OF RUSSIA. {9} 


ſentence of death' pronounced, the 


dread thereof threw him into an 


apoplectie fit, of which he died. 

ery few believed he died a natu- 
ral death, but it was dangerous for 
people te ſpeak as they thought. 
The miniſters of the emperor, amd 
the ſtates = Holland, were forbid 
the court for ſpeaking their minds 
too freely on this — and upon 
complaint againſt them were both 
recalled 


« Thus died prince Alexis, un- 
doubted heir to that great mo- 
parchy ; little regretted by people 
of rank, as he always ſhonned their 
* N e and company. It was 
faid, the czar had taken uncommon 
pains with the education of this 
prince, but all in vain: indolent 
and ſlovenly by nature, he kept the 
loweſt of company, with whom he 
indulged himſelf in all manner of 
vice and debauchery, His father, 
to put a ſtop to this, ſent him abroad 
to ſee foreign courts, thinking there- 
by to reclaim him, but all ro no pu. 
poſe ; on which he ordered him to 
attend him in all his expeditions, 
thereby to have a watchful eye over 
him himſelf ; but the prince evaded 
this, by continually pretending to 
be ſick, which might probably be 
the caſe, as he was molt part of his 
time drunk. The czar, at laſt, 
thought to reclaim him by marry- 
ing him to ſome foreign princels : 
what effect that had, has been alrea- 
dy mentioned. After the death of 
his amiable princeſs, his majeſty or- 
dered him to attend him in his ex- 

dition to Germany ; and being on 

is journey, under pretence of go- 
ing to join him in Mecklenburg, he 
fled privately, and ſought the pro- 
tection of his brother-in-law, the 
emperor of Germany, whom he en- 
deavoured to engage in a war againſt 
his father. | 

is It was made appear on his trial, 

that 
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that he threatened, whenever he came 
to the throne, to overturn all his fa- 
ther had done, declaring, that he 
then would be revenged on prince 


Menzikof. and of his fiſter-in-law, 


by impaling them alive, as alſo the 
great chancellor count Goloſkin, 
and his ſon, for perſuading him to 

the princeſs of Wolfenbuttel ; 
that bs would ſend all his father's 
favourites into baniſhment, and ex- 
pel all foreigners out of the coun- 
try; that he would releaſe his mo- 
ther out of confinement, and put 
dame Catherine, and her children, 
in her place; after this, he would 
form his court of people who had 
the ancient manners and cuſtoms of 


GENERAL MATUSKIN's MARRIAGE. 
Ruſſia moſt at heart, for he hav! 
have touched the czar more fen. 


all innovations. Nothing coul 


ſibly than threatening to overthroy 
all he had been doing for ſo may 
_ for the welfare and glory of 
is country, with ſo much 
toil, and labour, without ever frar- 
ng his own perſon ; which made 
him ſay, with great emotion, that 
he would rather give his dominion 
to a worthy ſtranger, than be ſyc- 
ceeded by ſo worthleſs a ſon : at the 
time of this expreſſion, he had no 
other ſon but the czarowitz, which 
ſhewed plainly, he had the good of 
his country more at heart than the 
ſucceſſion in his own family.“ 
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General MATUSKIN's MARRIAGE to the WIDOW in TEARS, 
[From the ſame Work.] 
4 ENERAL Matuſkin, after 


| the taking of Baku, wag 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and was at the ſame time 
major of the firſt regiment of guards, 
and in great eſteem with his majeſty. 
He was an old bachelor when he 
married a beautiful buxom young 
widow, whoſe firſt huſband, major 
eneral Glebof of the dragoons, 

ad been concerned in the - late 
troubles with the czarowitz, for 
which he was condemned, but died 
in priſon, and his eſtate being con- 
fiſcated, the widow was reduced to 
very low circumſtances, General 
Matuſkin, who was appointed 
judge on that trial, was ſolicited by 
the mournful widow, who implored 
bim on her knees, bathed in tears, 
to commiſerate her unmerited ſuf- 
ferings, being now reduced to the 
utmoſt miſery and want. - In this 
ſupplicating poſture, ſhe: ſo capti- 


match himſelf with the widow of 2 
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vated the old bachelor, that be d. 
realy made her an offer of bimſel, 
and all he had for her relief, which 
the widow joyfully accepted, an 
which the general applied to the 
empreſs to procure his majeſty's con- 
ſent. When the affair was men 
tioned to the emperor, he was much 
diſpleaſed at the general's ſeeking to 


rebel, offering him at the ſame ine 
any other lady he ſhould pitch up 
on; but the general. told him that 
it was impoſſible for him to love 20 
other woman, and humbly beſerct- 
ed his majeſty to grant his requel, 
otherwiſe he would loſe one of Þ 
moſt faithful ſervants : being {e- 
conded by the empreſs in his appli 
cation, his » majeſty became at la 
curious to ſee this widow, who be 
made ſuch an impreſſion on the beat 
of the old ſpark; and when ſhe 
was introduced to the emperoh 


ACCOUNT OF THE ELDER COELLO-. 


declared he was not at all ſurpriſed 
a the conqueſt ſhe had made, and 


not only gave his conſent, but ho- - 


roured their marriage with his 


(11] 


preſence, attended by the whole 
court. The lady ever afterwards 
went by the name of the Widow in 
Tears. ä . 


_— — 
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® A $ I was dining at an ordi- 
nary one day, with ſeveral 
of my acquaintances, there happen- 


ed to be at the table a Swediſh co- 


lonel and a lieutenant-colonel, who 
was born dumb, and had been a 
great ſavourite with the late king. of 
Sweden, While we were at dinner, 
the governor's aid-de-camp came 
in, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
drediſu colonel, ordered him in the 
emperor's name to leave Riga imme- 
Gatelv, otherwiſe he would be pro- 
ceeded againſt as a traitor.  ''he 
wede immediately getting up from 
the table, quitted the room, pale 
nd trembling, On our enquiring 
Into the reaſon of this ſudden order 
to the colonel, we were informed 
that he was ſuſpected of having ſhot 
tie late king of Sweden, in the 
trenches before Frederickſhal, It 
ſeems that ſome of the company 
tad, by ſigns, made the dumb lieu- 
trnant<olonel underſtand the affair, 
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ANECDOTE concerning the Death of CHARLES the XIIch. of 


Sweden, 


[From the ſame Work.] 
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on which he ran after him with his 


ſword drawn, and, but for the in- 


terpoſition of the aid-de-camp and 
ſome others with him, he would 
certainly have killed the colonel, 


who was ſafely conducted over the 


river Dwina, which divides Livonia 
from Courland, and was followed 
by his ſervants and baggage, It 
was obſerved that while he reſided 
in Riga, large remittances had come 
to him from Stockholm, which 
made it generally ſuſpected that he 
had been highly bribed to commir 
the regicide, The colonel made 
haſte to get into Poland, intending 
to paſs through that kingdom into 
Turkey, where he was well ac- 
quainted, having attended the king 
of Sweden all the time that prince 
reſided in Bender; but as he was no 
more heard of, it was generally 
thought he had been murdered in 
Poland,” *, 


" A MONG the principal ar- 

liſts, employed by Philip in 
the paintings of the Eicorial, the 
der Coello was one in the chief 
hrour and eſteem of that ſovereign, 
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ACCOUNT of the Elder COELLO. 


(From Mr. CungERLAud's Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in Spain; dur- 
ing the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. ] 


who in his letters ſtyles him Titiano 
Portugues (for he was of that na- 
tion), and addreſſes him by the af- 
fectionate appellation of my beloved 


ſon Alonſo Sanchez Coello. He | 


ſtudied 
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ſtudied at Rome in the ſchool 4 
Rafael de Urbino, and complet 
himſelf in his art under the inſtrue- 
tion of Antonio Moro in Spain: 
he paſſed from Spain into Portugal, 
was in the ſervice of Don j uan, 
and afterwards of his widow Donna 


— ſiſter of Philip the Second. 


pon the retirement of Antonio Mo- 


ro, the king of Spain ſolicited his 
ſiſter to ſupply the loſs of that 
great artiſt by ſending him Coello: 
upon his arrival at the court, Philip 
lodged him in an apartment near at 
hand, with which he had a private 
communication, for the purpoſe of 
viſiting him whilſt he was at work. 
On theſe occaſions he treated Coello 
with great familiarity and condeſ- 
cenfion ; he was in ſuch favour with 
all the royal family, that his apart- 
ment became at times their general 
rendezvous; and in theſe viſits Co- 
ello made ſeveral portraits of Philip 
on foot and horſeback, and of all the 
royal or diſtinguiſhed perſonages, 
that compoſed the court: in ſhort 
he became conſidered as a man in 
ſuch high degree of favour, that his 
protection was lookt up to by the 
courtiers and grandees, and his houſe 
and table frequented by the firſt per- 
ſons in the nation, not excepting 
cardinal Grambela, Don Gaſpar de 
Zueroga, archbiſhop of Toledo, and 
Don Rodrigo de Caſtro, archbiſhop 
of Seville, Coello was no leſs in 
favour with pope Gregory the 
XITIth and Sixtus Quintus, with 
the dukes of Florence and Savoy, 
cardinal Farneſe, and many other 11- 
luſtrious characters of that time. 
After endowing a charitable foun- 
dation for the reception of poor or- 

hans at Valladolid, Coello died in 
he ſixty · fifth =_ of his age, in 
1590; an æra fatal to the arts in 


n. G 
If Coello cannot properly be 
conſidered as a native of Spain, he 


ACCOUNT OF THE ELDER COELLO, 


muſt be acknowledged to rank high 
amongſt the chief artiſts, who hare 
flouriſhed in that kingdom, Hig 
paintings in the Eſcorial, which are 
chiefly of ſaints affixed to the ref. 
pective altars, do great honour to his 
memory : the portrait, that he made 
of the great patriarch San Ignacio, 
drawn from an impreſſion of his 
face, taken in wax after his death, 
is much celebrated ; and his origi. 
nal figures of Siſiphus and Titius, 
as well as his coptes from Titiano of 
Tantalus and Ixion, now in the pa- 


lace of Madrid, are noble ſpeci- 


mens. His portraits of many royal 
and noble perſons, which are ſpoken 
of as excellent, periſhed with many 
other of his capital works in the uu- 
fortunate fire of the Pardo: of all 


which ſurvive, the principal in point 


of compoſition is prefetved in the 
church of San Geronimo in Madrid, 
repreſenting the martyrdom of San 


Sebaſtian : on the right hand of the 


faint ſtands the figure of Chriſt, on 
the left the Virgin Mary, and lower 
in the front San Bernardo and San 
Franciſco; above, a glory and a fi- 
gure repreſenting El Pagre Eterno: 
the whole is executed with great 
majeſty of deſign, a bold relief, and 
a ſtrong and maſterly expreſſion : he 
colours in the ſtyle of Titiano, and 
ſeems to draw with great facility 
and freedom. He died univerſally 
regretted by the artiſts, lamented by 
Philip, who regarded him highly, 
and celebrated by the famous Lopes 
de Vega, who wrote his epitaph. 
« Philip, in the decline of for- 
tune and life, by the death of Ce- 
ello loſt his beſt, and perhaps only 
reſource. againſt the vexations d 
{tate and the intruſions of remorle. 
Haughty by nature, and harh 
through diſappointment, there were 
ſtill ſome moments, when bis pride 
ſought the relief of familiarity, an 
when his temper for a While 47 
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o complaceney : in thoſe mo- 


ments he would mount the ladder, 
(the only one he ever climbed with- 
out ambition or diſgrace) that pri - 


ntely communicated with the paint- 


in-room of Coello. Philip had 
deſerved well of the arts, and in 
wmpany with them he found him- 
ſelf for once amongſt his friends: 
\Coello had diſcretion, good man - 
den, and much acquaintance with 
the world, If the king encouraged 
converſation, Coello knew every 
body and every thing, and out of 
thoſe could chuſe his topics ſuitably, 
ind treat them agreeably ; if the 
king was diſpoſed to filence during 
his viſit, as was frequently the caſe, 
Coello purſued his work with fixt 
mention, he preſſed his canvaſs into 
lie with all the energy and ſpirit of 
ths genius: the king ſate by, con- 
templating the new creation, which 
the hand of art was forming in his 
hight, and for a while perhaps for- 
20t the breaches he had cauſed in 
that of nature's producing : by the 
taſel of Coello, if he was not de- 
ended from the cares, he was at 
eit ſecure from the intruſions of 


2 


royalty. Whoever has been ac- 
cuſtomed to look on during the ope- 
rations of induſtry or art, muſt have 
experienced a e of thought, an 
interval from worldly inquietude, 


- that ſteals inſenſibly and gradually 


upon the mind, as ſleep does on the 
body, If ſuch are our ſenſations, 
whilſt contemplating the labourer at 
his taſk, or the mechanic' at his 
trade, how much do we improve the 
avocation, when the eye is called off 
from every other object and fixed 
upon one of the moſt pleaſing and 
ſurpriſing in the whole circle of 
human arts and inventions ! We ma 
naturally believe that Philip felt the 
benefits of this reſource. In his 
council-chamber the defection of 
rovinces galled his pride, and the 
Litperfion of armadas thwarted his 
ambition; in his cloſet the injured 
Perez ſtung his conſcience and the 
unhappy Carlos haunted his 


imagination; but in the academy of 


Coello he ſaw. himſelf in his moſt 
favourable light, and perhaps the 
only one, which can reflect a luſtre 
on his memory * | 


c 
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ACCOUNT ef ANTONIO MORO. 
[From the ſame Work.] 


* A NTONIO Moro (Sir An- 

tony More) the pr flor 
nd preceptor of the elder Coello 
dove mentioned, was born at Ut- 
hr, where, in the early years of 
ls life, he ſtudied in the fehool of 


Jean Eſcorelio ; from thence he 


_ into Italy, where be ultimate- 
formed himſelf upon the models 
if the great maſters Michael An- 
Flo and Rafael de Urbino. He 
eme into Spain 1552, Charles V. 


being then on the throne, under the 
protection of his countryman catdi. 
nal Grambeli. He made a portrait 
of prince Philip, and, being recom- 
mended by the cardinal to the ſer- 
vice of the emperor, he was ſent by 
him into Portugal to take the port - 
rait of the princeſs Donna Maria, 
then contracted to Philip: at the 
ſame time he painted John III. of 
Portugal, and his queen Donna Ca- 
taliba, Charlez's youngeſt ſiſter ; of 
* HR 
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all which portraits he gave entire ſa- 
tisfaction, and was magnificently, 
rewarded, both by Charles and the 
royal perſonages above mentioned.. 
Having ſucceeded fo well in this 
— he was next diſpatched 
by the emperor into England, to the 
court of Mary, to take the portrait 
of that princeſs, previous to her eſ- 
pouſals with Philip. Moro employ- 
ed all the flattering aids of his art in 
this portrait, and ſo captivated the 
courtiers of Spain with the charms of 
Mary's perſon, that he was employed 
by his patron, the cardinal and man 
of the grandees to make copies ot his 
icture, one of which I have ſeen 
in poſlefſion of a noble family, and 
by which it ſhould appear that Moro 
was not only a very good painter, 
but an excellent courtier. Having 
enriched himſelf by his embaſly to 
England, he returned into Spain 
upon the concluſion of the peace 
between that kingdom and France, 
and was eagerly received into the 
ſervice of Philip Il. then on the 
throne. His excellence in the paint- 
ing of portraits ſupplied him with 
ample employ iu this court, 
Philip, who made flaves of his 
friends, and friends of his painters, 
treated Moro with extraordinary fa- 
miliarity. This great artiſt had not 
all the courtly diſcretion of his ſcho- 
lar Coello, and met the King's ad - 
vances with the ſame eaſe that they 
were made; fo that one day, whilſt 
he was at work-and Philip looking 
on, Moro dipt his pencil in car- 
mine, and with it ſmeared the hand 
of the king, who was reſting his 
arm on his ſhoulder; the jeſt was 
raſh, and the character to which 
it was applied, riot to, be played up- 
on with impunity. The hand of the 
ſovereign of Spain (which even the 
fair ſex kneel down to ſalute) was 
never fo trez+{d ſince the founda- 
tion of the monarchy. The king ſur- 


is art, 


ACCOUNT OF ANTONIO MORO. 


veyed it ſeriouſly a while, and in 
that perilous moment of ſaſpence 
the fate of Moro balanced on 2 
hair: the courtiers, who were in 
awful attendance, revolted from the 
ſight with horror and amazement 
(could Luca * have ſeized 
the groupe in that moment and daſl.. 
ed it off with his rapid facility, what 
a ſubject for a painter !) caprice, or 
L would rather ſay pity, turned the 
ſcale, and Philip paſſed the filly 
action off with a ſmile of compla. 
cency. The painter, dropping on kis 
knees, eagerly, ſeized thoſe of the 
king, and kiſſed his feet in humble 
atonement for the offence, and all wa 
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well, or ſeemed at leaſt fo to be: but on thi 
the perſon of the king was too ſacrcd, devil, 
in the conſideration ot thoſe times, and Niniltt 
the act too daring to eſcape the notice from | 
of the awful office of the inquilitics, were p 
Theſe holy and enlightened fathcis, pious { 
maturely weighing all. the circum- bolie a 
ſtances of the caſe, learnedly con- Philip, 
cluded that Antonio Moro, being a the dey 
foreigner and a traveller, hadeither 

learnt the art magic, or obtained in — 
England ſome ſpell or charm, where- 

with he had bewitched the king : nar NEC 
let the heretical reader treat this WW 
ſtory as a fiction, or think that the 

fathers, according to the premiſes 

on which their judgments then were 

and till are formed, reaſoned much 0 
amiſs ; for a diſbelief in witches 13 

a ſpecies of criminal infidelity to tobe wi 
the preſent moment condemnableat Ms in { 
that ſacred tribunal, of which | athuſia 
could give a late very notable er. action 
ample, if it was proper to make ve of 


public a gentleman's diſgrace, ſor 
which he has ſuffered puniſhment, 
and af which it is hoped he bas 
duly repeuted. If Antonio had con · 
tended that he practiſed no othet 
oharms upon Philip, than thoſe d 
which over ſome minds bes 
a kind of bewitching influence, ch 
a plea would ſcarce have paſſed wit 


ANECDOTE 


us judges, Whoſe hearts were far 
wt of reach of ſuch mechanical 
ſiſeination; and as little would it 
have ſerved his cauſe to plead the 
natural gaiety and good-humour of 
the monarch ; ſuch an argument 
would have been fairly ſet down 
mongſt thoſe gue non admittuntur; 
ſo that his condemnation would 
hare been inevitable. For as it is 
hard to ſuppoſe how any man could 
hub the fingers of a king of Spain 
ith carmine, unleſs by the corre- 
ſondence and conſpiracy of the de- 


caſt, no doubt the tragedy of poor 
Torregiano would have been revived 
on this occaſion, had not the ſame 
(evil, in the ſhape of one of Philip's 
niniſters, luckily ſnateht Antonio 
from his fate, whilſt the tortures 
vere preparing to force out the im- 
pious ſecrets of his black and dia- 
dale art. This ſame miniſter of 
Philip, or I ſhould rather ſay of 
tte devil, ſpirited away his brother 


es, 


il, or ſome of his agents in witch- 


imp of darkneſs to Bruſſels without 


loſs of time, upon the feigned pre- 


tence (which on ſuch occaſions: is 
readily enough ſupplied to the 
wicked) of an immediate and preſſ- 
ing avocation. It was in vain that 
Philip moved him to revoke his re- 
ſolution, in vain that he ſolicited 
him by letters under his own hand, 
expreſſed in terms the moſt kind and 
condeſcending, and declarations even 
of affection to his perſon, as well as 
of eſteem for his talents. The terrors 
of a tribunal, from which even the 
royal hand, that he had ſo familiarly 
treated, could not ſnatch him, 
weighed down all the careſſes, all 
the ſolicitations of the king, and he 
departed, loaded with the rewards 
of Philip's munificence, and pene- 
trated with the proofs of his com- 
placency and indulgence. He left 
many portraits and ſome hiſtorical 
pieces in the royal collection, but 


moſt of them periſhed at the Prado.“ 
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EC DO TE of PARESA, a Slave belonging to VELazqQuez DE SILVA, 
| an eminent Spaniſh Painter. 


| From the ſame Work.] 


THE genius of Velazquez 
5 was of that quality, that 
d o be within the ſphere of its activity 
"3 in ſome degree to partake of its 

| WW bufaſm, at leaſt where its at- 
. action met with any particles that 
ere of correſpondent quality. A 

de, by name Juan de Pareſa, a 

ns, was employed. in mixing 

* colours and feeding his pallet : 

um pointing the arrows of Apollo 

e became ambitious of trving his 

-gth at the bow. The diſquali- 

uon of his condition nevertheleſs 

de uch, that to touch the moſt li- 


| of arts with the hand of a ſlave 


was danger in the extreme: the 
caſts in India do not ſtand off at 


greater diſtance from each other, 


than degrees of men do in Spain; 
and Velazquez was of all maſters the 
leaſt likely to brook a violation ſo 
preſumptuous as that which Pareſa 
meditated. Hung round with chains 
of gold and courtly orders, of 
haughty — in point of fa - 
mily, and bigh in favour and fami- 
liarity with his ſovereigo, Velazquez 
would have treated the inſolence of 


his ſlave, as Jupiter did that of Sal- 
moneus, by extinguiſhing his ex- 


iſtence. Notwithſtanding, the temp- 
tation 
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(16) CHARACTER Or 


tation was for everpreſent, and the 
impulſes of genius in the end be- 
came irreſiſtible : in the ſtolen mo- 
ments of his maſter's fieſta, or when 
court avocations called him from 
bome, Pareſa ſeized the clandeſtine 
opportunities, and by the force of ta- 
lents became in time an accompliſhed 
artiſt, Ambition now inſpired him 
with higher projects, and as the li- 
berality of Philip held out a general 
aſylum to merit, he determined 
upon Aa method of introducing his 
1 to the eye of the king: 

obſerved it was his practice in 
Velazquez's chamber to orger the 
pictures, that ſtood with their faces 
to the wall, to be turned that he 
might ſec them. This ſu to 
him the thought of ſubſtituting one 
of his own productions, and taking 
his chance for what ſhould follow, 
The expedient happily took place, 
and the king coming into the aca- 
demy, ordered the canvaſs to be 
turned : Pareſa eagerly obeyed and 


LORD DARNLEY, 


preſented to the royal view a piece 
compoſed by the audacious pencil of 
a ſlave and a Mulatto, but fuch a 
one in point of excellence as would 
have done honour to a freer and a 
fairer artiſt. It was not eaſy to ap- 
peal to better judgment the 
king's, or enter upon his trial a 2 
more * tribunal: Pareſa fell 
upon his knees, and avowing the 
guilt of the performance, implored 
* * reſentiſlent of 
is maſter for having ſecretly 

loined his art, Vols — a 
king, you muſt not only overloc 
this tranſgreſſion in Pareſa, but cb 
ſerve that ſuch talents ſhould eman 
eipate the poſſeſſor. The generuy 
decree was obeyed by Velazque; 
and Pareſa had his freedom, The 
— freed man continued his we 
ary ſervice till the death of V 
lazquez, and after his death to hi 
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CHARACTER of HENRY STUART, LORD DARNLEY. 
[From Dr. Gil EKT STvarT's Hiſtory of Scotland.] 


6 HUS periſhed, inthetwenty- 
firſt year of his age, Henry 

Stuart, lord Darnley, a prince of a 
high lineage. A fate fo ſudden, and 
ſo immature excited a ſympathy and 
forrow which muſt have been loſt in 
the conſciouſneſsofhis imperfections, 
if he had fallen by the ravages of diſ- 
eaſe, or the ſtroke of time. The ſym- 
metry of his form recommended him 
to the molt beautiful princeſs of Chriſ- 
tendom; and her generoſity and love 
placed him upon the throne of an 
ancient kingdom. But he neither 
knew how to enjoy his proſperity, 
nor to enſure it. His vices did not 


the glory of his queen. Inftea 


daughter, who married Don frnity 
Bauptiſta del Mazo.“ Arion. 
| airing 
and the 
SN 8 follies 
Ittle wi 
dis inff 
Fre m 
— 
rmit him to maintain the place! 
ad won in her affection; and h DEAT 


was not intitled by his ability to bol 
the reins of government. He u. 
ſeen to the greateſt advant 
thoſe games and ſports whic 


quire activity and addreſs. He . 
with ſkill the war horſe, and * * 
dexterous in hawking and the cou. 
but poſſeſſing nodiſcernmentof me Langkd 


and no protoundneſs of policy, 
was altogether unequal to dire 
agitated monarchy, and to ſupp 
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acting to her protection and adr 
tage, he encouraged her mist. 


ul ealamities. His imbecillity laid 
tim open to her enemies and his 
own, The exceſſive facility of his 
ute made him the, dupe of the 
\allowelt artifice; and while he 
m3 weakly credulous, he could not 
keep in concealment thoſe ſecrets 
which moſt nearly concerned him. 
Düren into difficult ſituations by 
| paſion and imprudence, he was un- 
«©: to extricate himſelf. Under the 
_ :\{:nce of no regular principles, 
he was inconſtant and capricious, 
His natural levity was prompted by 
his proneneſs to intemperance; and 


um as to virtue. While he was not 
qualified for the cares of royalty, he 
vas even unfit for the trappings of 
tue, and thoſe guarded and faſti- 
dus ceremonials which are ſo ne- 
ceſary to impoſe on the quickneſs of 
buman reaſon, and to cover the in- 
frmity and the nakedneſs of high 
taton, His prepoſterous vanity and 
ring pride rouſed the reſentment 
me the ſcorn of the nobles. His 
hllies and want of dignity made him 
ittle with the people. To the queen, 
lis infidelity and frequent amours 
rere moſt inſulting and ungrateful. 
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he was as much a ſtranger to deco- 


[17] 


The admiration of the ſex which in 
cultivated and ſuperior men is an ele- 
gant paſſion and an amiable, weak - 
neſs, was in bim a groſs attachment 
and an unfentimental , propenſity 
growing out of the flrength of his 
conſtitution, and the cravings of an 
animal appetite. But while our 
graver hiſtorians are aſſiduous to 
reproach him with wantonneſs in the 
chamber of Venus, it ought to be 
remembered, that the murder of 
Rizzio, and his attempt to diſpoſſeſs 
the queen of her government, are far 
more indelible ſtains upon his me- 
mory, and imply a profligacy and 
pu which could only be exceeded 

y the enormity of that wickedneſs 
which ſchemed and executed his de- 
ſtruction, It is with pain that haſ- 
tory relates ſuch cruel events; but 
while ſhe melts with human woe, it 
is her province to be rigorouſly Juſt. 
Her weeping eye is the indication of 
an inſtructive forrow ; and while her 
burſting heart mourns over the 
crimes, the calamities, and the 
wretchedneſs of ages that are paſt, 
ſhe records them with fidelity as a 
leſſon to ſucceeding times. 


 TAMES Hamilton, of Both- 
welhaugh, who had been 
ten a priſoner at the battle of 


te, but his eſtates were forfeited. 


-_ retired upon this emergency 
der paternal inheritance, in the 
% that it might eſcape the ra- 
Ky of the regent, 

1782, 5 


Langſide, obtained his liberty and. 


wife, the heireſs of Wood- 


He had, how- 


—— 


DEATH and CHARACTER of the EARL, OF MURRAY, REGENT 
| OF SCOTLAND. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


ever, given it away in a gift to one 
of his favourites, Sir James Ballen- 
den; and the inſtruments of his 
power having the inhumanity to ſtrip 
her of her garments, and to turn her 
naked out of her houſe, in a cold 
and dark night, ſhe became diſtracted 
before the morning. Hamilton 
vowed revenge; and the nt 
made a mockery of his threats. This 

B con- 


(18] 


contempt inſpirited his paſſions ; and 
the humiliation of the houſe of Ha- 
milton, to which he was nearly al- 
lied, foſtered the eagerneſs of his 
diſcontents. The madneſs of party 
fermented in him with the atro- 
ciouſneſs of rage. His mind recon- 
ciled itſelf to aſſaſſination, After 
watching, for ſome- time, a proper 
opportunity to commit this horrible 
urpoſe, he found it at Linlithgow. 
he regent was to == through this 
town in his way from Stirling to 
Edinburgh. Intimations reached 
him, that Hamilton was now to per- 
petrate his * and he unac- 
countably neglected them. The aſ- 
ſaſſin, in a houſe that belonged to 
the archbiſhop of St, Andrews, 
waited deliberately his approach, 
and, firing his muſket from a win- 
dow, ſhot him through the body, 
The wound, when examined, was 
not judged to be mortal; but the 
regent finding its pain to increaſe, 
prepared himſelf for death; and in 
a few hours his ſoul took its depar- 
ture. A fleet horſe of the abbot of 
Arbroth's carried the aſſaſſin to the 
palace of Hamilton ; and from 
thence he ſoon after effected his 
eſcape into France. | 
„Such was the lamentable fate of 
James Stuart, earl of Murray, 
Great talents, a pleaſing exterior, 
and a propitious fortune, had con- 
ducted him to diſtinction and emi- 
nence. A ſelfiſh and infatiable am- 
bition was his ruling appetite; and 
he purſued its dictates with au un- 
ſhaken perſeverance, His inclina- 
tion to aſpire beyond the rank of a 
ſubject was encouraged by the tur- 
bulence of his age; and his con- 
nections with Elizabeth overturned 
in him altogether the virtuous re- 
ſtraints of allegiance and duty. He 
became an enemy to his ſiſter and 
his ſovereign ; and the arts by which 
he accompliſhed her overthrow, are 
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ſedueing and brilliant. His obe 


the vouchers of his capacity, and 


his demerits. His obligations to = 
her were exceſſive; his ingratitude Jilin 
was monſtroug ; and no language ors 
has any terms of reproach that are no ſp 
ſufficiently powerful to charadterize bs þ 
his perfidiouſneſs and cruelty to her, vere 

Uncommon pretenſions to ſandtity, than 5 
and to the love of his country, with hover 
the perpetual affectation of acting ds ; 
under the impulſe of honourable mo- dre. 
tives, concealed his purpoſes, and ad v 
recommended him to popular fi- withſt 
vour, His manners were grave, wiou 
even to ſadneſs. By a compoſed and the sti 
ſevere deportment, and by oſtenta- ſheculs 
tious habits of devotion, he awaken- er 
ed and ſecured the admiration ot his n 
contemporaries. His houſe had 2 e bim 
greater reſemblance to a church than menta 
a palace. A dark ſolemnity reigned cs of 
within its walls; and his domeſtic eenus 
were preciſe, pragmatical, and mor- though 
tified, The more zealous of the al in 
clergy were proud of reſorting to ver- 
him; and while he invited them to i the 

join with him in the exerciſes of r. WM iry:q 
ligion, he paid a flattering reſpect o WW repc 
their expolitions of the Scriptures, Cos h. 
which he hypocritically conlidered 8Mrithove 
as the ſacred rule of his life, By au dem wi 
attention to law and juſtice, he en enity; 
deavoured to conciliate the app. i dar 
bation of men, upon whom he could Wt... , 
not impoſe by his aftectations te of 
piety. He was ſedulous in attend ed of 

ing the court of ſeſſion; and as th! MI ti, ,, 
moſt ſalutary ſtatutes are of line sich 
avail where their adminiſtration .. 7 
corrupt, he repreſſed with v1igov! 

the igordinate veuality of its ſens. 

tors. To the intereſts of ſciepce ard 

learning he was fayourable in an 1-lLiTy 


common degree; and Buchara, 
who had taſted his bounty, gives“ 
varniſh to his crimes, The go 
ofhavingatchievedthe Reforma, 
afforded him a fame that was mat . 


projects were equally ſucceſsful ; ede e 


perhaps they were more difficult and 
arduous. But as they were little 
lifinguiſhed by heroic action; and 
were far leſs honourable, they added 
10 ſplendor to his renown; and it 
us been ſuppoſed that his talents 


were more eminent in his youth, 


than in his riper age. His activity, 
however, had only changed its ob- 
ects ; and his capacity and ambition 
were, at all times, equally ardent 
and vigorous. + His abilities, not- 
withſtanding, though extenſive and 
nous, were better calculated for 
the ſtruggles of faction than the 
ſeculations of polity, He was 
greater as a demagogue than as a 
niniſter ; and it was more flattering 
to him to be the viceroy of a foreign 
pitentate, than to direct the coun- 
a of his natural ſovereign. His 
geuius aſſimilated with buitle 5 and 
though he could be eaſy and tran- 
qul in the midſt of dangers, the 
"r-fowing ſtream of circumſtances 
n the details of government, fa- 
ixued his attention, and diſturbed 
is repoſe, With a cold and perf 
«us heart, he conferred favours 
vittout being generous, and received 
dem without being grateful, His 
amy was implacable; his friend- 
dp dangerous; and his careſſes, 
(tener than his anger, preceded the 
"oe of his reſentment. The ſtan- 
nd of his private intereſt directed 
his actions, and was the meaſure 
Vudich he judged of thoſe of other 
*1, To the neceſſities of his am- 
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bition he was ready to ſacrifice every 
duty and every virtue ; and in the 

roxyſms of his ſelfiſhneſs, he 
— not the commiſſion of any 
erime or eruelty, however enormous 
or deteſtable. Upon his elevation to 
the regency, he gave a free indul- 


gence to his pride. He parted with 


that ſhow of ſincerity and candour 
which had contributed to his riſe, 
and became ſullen and diſtant, He 
neglected and deſpiſed his ancient 
friends, and, indulgigg himſelf in 
the enjoy meat of ſtatelineſs and adu- 
lation, aſſumed that contemptuous 
air which befits only a de ſpot who is 
ſurrounded with flaves. The pillars 
of his greatneſs were forſaking him 
and the blow that laid him in the 
duſt only prevented his exit in the 
field, or on the ſcaffold. To the 
great body of the Scottiſh nobles, 
whoſe conſequence he had humbled, 
his death was a matter of ſtern in- 
difference, or of ſecret joy; but to 
the common people, it was an ob- 
ject of ſincere grief, and they la- 
mented him long under the appel - 
lation of the Godly Regent. Ehza- 
beth bewailed in him a ſtrenuous 
partizan, and a choſen inftrument 
by which ſhe might ſubvert the in- 
dependency of Scotland ; and Mary, 
tender and devout, wept over a bro- 
ther, a heretic, and an enemy, whom 
a ſudden and violent deſtiny had 
overtaken in his guilty carecr, with 
his full load of unrepented crimes.“ 
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io the church, when it loſt John di 
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of JOHN K Nox, the famous Scottiſh 
Reformer. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


HIS remarkable innova- Knox, its ſtrongeſt ſupport and firms 
tion was hardly introduced eſt el The zeal which he had 


yed in overtur ing popery, and 
2 1 


fr 
by” 
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in reſiſting the deſpotic projects of 
Mary of Lorraine, have diſtinguiſh- 
ed and immortalized his name ; and, 
upon the eſtabhſhment of the Re- 
formation, he continued to act with 
fortitude according to his principles. 
His piety was ardent, and his activi- 
ty indefatigable ; his integrity was 
ſuperior to corruption; and his cou- 
rage could not be ſhaken by dangers 
or death. In literature and learn- 
ing his proficiency was flender and 
anoderate ; and to philoſophy he 
was altogether a ſtranger, His heart 
was open, his judgment greater than 
His penetration, his tempere ſevere, 
his behaviour ruſtic. The fears and 
contempt he entertained of popery 
were extravagant ; and while he pro- 
pagated the reformed doctrines, he 
fancied he was advancing the pur- 
poſes of heaven. From his convic- 
tion that the ends he had in view 
were the nobleſt which can aKuate 
a human creature, he was induced 
to imagine that he had a title to 
proſecute them by all the methods 
-within his power, His motives of 
conduct were diſintereſted and up- 
right; but the ſtrain of his action 
and life deſerves not commendation. 
He was ever earneſt to promote the 
glory of God ; but he perceived not 
that this ſublime maxim, in its un- 
limited exerciſe, conſiſts not with 
the weakneſs and imperfections of 
man. It was pleaded by the mur- 
derers of cardinal Beaton ; and he 
ſcrupled not to conſider it as a ſuffi- 
cient vindication of them, It was 
-appealed to by Charles IX. as his 
apology for the maſſacre of Paris ; 
and it was urged by Ravaillac as his 
juſtifying motive for the aſſaſſination 
of Henry IV. The moſt enormous 
erimes have been promoted by it; 
and it ſtimulated this Reformer to 
- cruel devaſtations and outrages, Cha- 
rity, mgderation, the love of -peace, 
' patience, and humanity, were not 
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in pi 


in the number of his virtues. Papiſty 
| cared 


as well as Boer were the objech 
of his deteſtation; and though he 
had riſen to eminence by exclain. 
ing againſt the perſecutions of prieſt 
he was himſelf a perſecutor, Hig 
ſuſpicions that the Queen was deter 
mined to re-eſtabliſh rhe popih re 
ligion, were rooted and uniform 
and upon the moſt frivolous pre 
tences he was ſtrenuous to bre 
that chain of cordiality which ough 
to bind together the prince and th 
people. He inveighed againſt be 
2 and inſulted her pet 
on with virulence and indecency 
It flattered his pride to violate t! 
duties of a ſubject, and to ſcatte 
ſedition. He affected to direct th 
politicians of his age; and t 
aſcendant he maintained over t 
people, drew to him their reſpe 
and obeiſance. He delivered h 
ſentiments to them with the mc 
unbounded freedom; and he ſoug! 
not to reſtrain, or to diſguiſe his} 
petuoſity, or his peeviſhneſs. 
advices were preſſed with heat; | 
admonitions were pronounced 
anger; and whether his theme! 
a topic of polity, or of faith, 
knowledge appeared to be equi 
infallible. He wiſhed to be con 
dered as an organ of the divine un 
Contradiction inflamed him with 

tility ; and his reſentments too 
deep, and a laſting foundation. 


ttude, 
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conſidered the temporal inter habit 
ſociety as inferior to the ecclefaf -a! 
cal; and, unacquainted alike e un 
the objects of government, and ſence in 
nature of man, he regarded hs mo] 
ſtruggles of ambition as imp10us r 
profane; and knew not that the 5 of | 
dividual is carried to happineb ages 
virtue on the tide of his pany” "tint 
and that admiration and emine : latter) 
are chiefly to be purchaſed by C mot 
vigour, the fortitude, and the c e | 
city which are exerted and diſpl uon 
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in public occupations, He incul- 
auted retired and aſcetic virtues, He 
reached the unlimited contempt of 
this world ; he was a mortal enemy 
o gaicty and mirth ; and it was his 
ginion that human life ought to be 
cnſumed in the ſolemnities of de- 
wtion, in ſufferance, and in ſorrow. 
The pride of ſucceſs, the ſpirit of 
adtulation, the awe with which he 
truck the . ignorant mul- 
ttude, inſpired him with a ſuper- 
live conception of his own merits. 
He miſtook for a prophetic impulſe 
the illuſions of a heated fancy; and 
vith an intemperate and giddy va- 
tity he ventured at times to pene- 
tate into the future, and to reveal 
de myſteries of Providence. Not 
entented with being a ſaint, he 
dpired to be a prophet. In diſ- 
thrging the functions of his miniſ- 
u, his ardour was proportioned 
v his ſincerity. Aſſiduous and fer- 
feet toils, watchful and anxious 


cares waſted his ſtrength, and haſ- 
tened his diſſolution. He ſa it ap- 
proach without terror; ſpoke with 
exultation of the ſervices which he 
had rendered to the Goſpel and the 
church; and was almoſt couſtanti 
in prayer with the brethren. His 
confidence of a happy immortality 
was ſecure and firm, and diſdained 
the ſlighteſt mixture of ſuſpicion or 
doubt. He ſurrendered his ſpirit 
with chearfulneſs, and without a 
ſtryggle. It belongs to hiſtory to 
deicribe with candour his virtues as 
well as his imperfections; and it 
may be obſerved in alleviation of 
the latter, that the times in which 
he lived were rude and fierce; and 
that his paſſion for converts, and his 
proneneſs to perſecution, while they 
roſe more immediately out of the in- 
tenſeneſs of his belief, and the na- 
tural violence of his temperament, 
were keenly and warmly foſtered by 
his profeſſional habits,” 


(HARACTER of the Earl of MORTON, Regent of SCOTLAND, 
[From the ſame Work: : | 


y HE earl of Morton, the laſt 

of the Scottiſh Regents, 
low in ſtature, had an engaging 
wuntenance, and poſſeſſed a form 
ad habit vigorous and active. His 
utural capacity and endowments 
Fre uncommon; and his expe- 
ence in the world, and in buſineſs, 
n molt” ample. He had known 
le greateſt changes of fortune; the 
ls of poverty and exile, the ad- 
"Wages of immenſe wealth and ex- 


Me. . : 
"int power, the blandiſkmeins 


a lattery, and the wretehedneſs of 
de moſt abject humiliation. He 
aged himſelf in the purſuits of 
Eon with a pertinacity and ar- 


dour that could neither be re- 
preſſed nor fatigued; and he ad- 
vanced in them with no fear of 
ſhame, and no defire of glory. He 
was rather infolent than haughty, 
rather cunning than wiſe, and more 
artificial than politic. In a period 
when every ſtateſman was a ſoldier, 
he had talents for war as well as 
peace ; but his courage was more 
undaunted in the cabinet than in 
the field. He was ſubtle, intriguing, 
and treacherous, He was ſtained 
with rebellion and murder; and 
from the incurable malignity of his 
nature, he was inclined to wanton 
in miſchief, and to take a delight in 

_— - the 
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) CHARACTER OP GEORGE BUCHANAN, 


the enormities of wickedneſs. He 
was cloſe, cruel, covetous, and vin- 
dictive. He gratified, without ſcry- 
ple, the madneſs of his paſſions, and 
the whimfies of his caprice. His 
rapacity was hejghtened and de- 
formed by inſults. He was forward 
to encounter every ſpecies of exe- 
eration and odium. The contempt 


of integrity, which marked and pol- 


luted his public conduct, was alſo 
characteriſtic of his private life; 
and in both he diſdained alike the 
cenſure and diſapprobatiun of his 
compatriots. But while the vices 
of the man were not ſo pernicious 
as the crimes of the politician, they 
were accompanied with cultivation 
and luſtre. His mode of living, 


though voluptuous, was taſteful, 


His palaces and gardens were ſplen- 
did beyond the faſhion of his age. 
His luxury had the charm of refine- 
ment ; and while an ardent propep- 
fity carried him to the ſex, his a- 
mours were delicate and elegant. 
He relieved the agitations, and the 
cares of ambition, with the ſmiles 


of beauty, and the ſolacements of 


love. But while his paſſion for plea- 
ſure appears with ſome advantage 
amidſt the deformities of his cha- 


DEATH and CHARACTER of GEORGE BUCHANAN. 
[From the ſame Work.] 


« HIS year, ſo afflicting to 
Mary, was the laſt in the 

life of Buchanan ; and his ability, 
his virtues, and his demerits, are 
too conſpicuous to be paſſed without 
notice. Afﬀicted with the ſtone, and 
reſſed down by the infirmities of 
bid age, he felr the approaches of 
his diſſolution, and prepared for it 
like 4 philoſopher. He reſigned his 


rafter, it was little ſuited to the fils 
complexion of his times. The 20 comr 
ſterity and gloom which the preach objec 
ers had excited in the body of thy Was 
people, and which ſtood in ti i bi 
lace of religion, were hoſtile i deſcr 
13 in the greateſt degree piery 
is ſenſualities, though the mol Kine, 
venial of all his errors, rouzed uy It is 
againſt him the moſt general, an the 1 
the moſt indignant reſentment. Odi were 
ous with private corruptions, ier 
execrable with public crimes, he panes 
hauſted the patience of an age a polith 
cuſtomed to the moſt enormous pre trom 
fligacy, The jealouſy of his ere de 
mies, and the juſtice of his natio mem 
called him to expiate, upon th ln pa 
ſcaffold, the . — of his ſo e ci! 
reign ; and he aſcended it witho ing 20 
the conſolation-of one virtue. H cerati 
had yet reconciled himſelf to beni m. 
from partialities that are natural t no pa 
man; and he relied, with an aflure perion 
hope, upon entering into a happ ments 
immortality in another exillencoly Putt ' 
His burſts of repentance and bee 
morſe were humiliating and in . l. 
tive; and terminated with propre Fon 
the tenor of a life, which had neun 
experienced the ſatis faction, and i lucy, 
tranſports of patriotiſm and ptobiij * re 
| | udem 

k trac 

tonnef 

Memy 

duſt | 

tbe lar 

Cent 1 

mend 
employments, and, tired of the li . + 
ing, waited with reſignation fort! 

85 N Prone | 
moment that was to number d e bis 
with the dead. Ar Edinburgh, * 
the ſeventy-feventh year of bis Ty ] 
iſtence, on the rwenty-cighth ca) he _ 
September, a little paſt five a = 
in the morning, his ſpirit took! 3 
flight. The envy that attend! — 


eminence, and the bitterneſs c 


sus the heart of an enemy, are 
commonly extinguiſhed when their 
object is removed. But Buchanan 
vis purſucd with reproaches while 
zin his grave. Many writers have 
deſcribed him as a monſter of im- 
jiery, as habitually beſotted with 
wine, and as deluded with women. 
| is impoſſible to give any credit to 
the vileneſs of calumny; and it 
were equally vain to yield, without 
rferve, to the heated admiration of 
panegytiſts. Sir James Melvil, whoſe 
political ſentiments were different 
nom his, has done him the juſtice 
to declare, that he died a fincere 
member of the reformed church, 
lu pal ing from the errors of popery, 
te diſcovered not, indleed, the flam- 
ing zeal of a convert; and his mo- 
Gratiun was the effect of his wiſ- 
om. A ſuperſtitious grimace was 
do part of his character; and to a 
prion of his uncommon endow- 
ments, it would be an error to im- 
pute the moſt ſcrupulous adherence 
o erery tenet in any popular faith, 
His lite was liberal like his opinions. 
From the uncertain condition of his 
ortune, or from his attachment to 
ludy, he kept himſelf free from 
de reſtraint of marriage; but if a 
judgment may be formed from the 
'\wacity of his temper, and the wan- 
tonneſs of his verſes, he was no 
nemy to beauty and to love, and 
dal have known the tumults and 
ae languors of voluptuouſneſs. Vi- 
cent in his nature, he embraced his 
mend with ardour, and indulged in 
the play of the ſocial affections, 
roud of mental ſuperiority, he was 
Fone to treat with contempt, men 
high rack, whoſe chief or only 
*mmendation was their birth or 
wir riches. Againſt his enemies 


u revenge, A malignant keenneſs 


calions of prieſts, and the oppreſ- 
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© $35 animated with an atrocity- 


Hanced in his eye; and the perſe - 


; [a3] 


ſions of misfortune, ſerved to aug- 
ment the natural fretfulneſs of his 
diſpoſition, and gave an edge to his 
ſpleen. His converſation was gay, 
ingenious, and fatyrical. When he 
was poſſeſſed of wealth there were 
no bounds to his oy when 
in want, he ſubmitted to little arts 
to procure the means of expence; 
and, being careleſs of the future, he 
made no proviſion for the ſeaſon of 
dotage l helpleſineſs. His money 
and his life terminated in the ſame 
moment. He was rather low in ſta- 
ture; of his dreſs he was negligent; 
and his external appearance bore no 
marks of the cultivation of his taſte. 
Vet in the flaviſh occupations of a 
pedagogue, in which he paſſed the 
better part of his days, he had con- 
tracted no pedantic impertinence, 
No meanneſs of ſituation could de- 
ſtroy the greatneſs of his mind. He 
paſſed with propriety from the ſchool! 
to the cabinet, and felt himſelf alike 
a ſcholar and a cquriier. In poetry 
he was deemed unrivalled by his con- 
temporaries. He is more nervous, 
more various, more elegant, than 
the Italian poets. He has imitated 
thoſe of Rome with greater grace 
and purity. His Pſalms, in which 
he has employed ſo many kinds of 
verſe, diſplay admirably the extent 
and univerſality of his mind, the 
quickneſs and abundance of his fan- 
cy, and the power and acuteneſs of 
his judgment. In hiftory, he has 
contended with Livy and Salluſt. 
The chequered ſcenes of his life 
had given him a wide experience of 
the world, and he was naturally of 
a thoughtful diſpoſition. He treats 
accordingly the tranſactions of men 
with great prudence and diſcern- 
ment. In the preciſion and exact- 
neſs of his narration he is not equally 
ſucceſsful. Minute facts too often 
eſcape his attention; and important 
ones do not always receive from him 
4 tba 
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that niceneſs of examination, and 
that fulneſs of detail which they 
merit. Of ornament he is more ſtu- 
dious than of truth; and the fables 
which diſgrace the earlier portions 
of his hillory, ars not more diſguſi- 
Ing than the partiality with which 
he records the events of his own 
times. A love of hberty, and a re- 
ſpect for the beſt intereſts of man- 
kind pervade and illuſtrate his work; 
but his admiration of tyrannicide, 
and his contempt of royalty, betray 
a propenſity to licentiouineſs and 
faction. His learning is admirable : 
bis penetration better than his learn: 
ing. The vigour of his mind, the 
intereſt of his manner, the dignity 


ot his narration, the deepneſs of his 


remark, the puiity of his diction, 
are all conſpicuous. But while his 
genius and ability adorned the times 
in which he lived, and muſt draw to 
him the admiration of the moſt di- 
ſtant poſteriiy, it is not to be for- 
gotten, that his political conduct 
was diſgraceful in the greateſt de- 
gree, and muſt excite its regrets, 
A 


CHARACTER of MARY STUART, QUEEN of SCOTS, 
[From the ſame Work.] 


% CO UCH was the melancholy fate 
of Mary Stuart queen of Scots, 


in the forty-fittl; year of herage. Her 


abilities were an honour to her birth, 
which was moſt illuſtrious. Her 
virtues were great ; her misfortunes 
greater. While ſhe was capable of 
protound views, and a bold policy, 
ſhe was firm and ſtrenuous. Her 
underſtanding was clear, her judg- 
ment penetrating, her ſpirit lofty, 
her application vigorous. But ſhe 
was called to the exercite of royalty, 
in an unhappy and moſt eritical pe- 


her peace, and to accomplich her 


Ct 
and provoke its indignation, Hig ruin 1 
zeal for the earl of Murray over. nous 
turned altogether his allegiance as a and it 
ſubject, and his integrity as a man, gular 
His activity againſt Mary in the latest 
conferences in England was in a and pe 
ſtrain of the moſt ſhameleſs cor- Wich 
ruption; and the virulence with public 
which he endeavoured to defane vith 
her by his writings was moſt au- plend 
dacious and criminal. "They in- of tru 
volve the complicated charge of in- the tr 
gratitude, rebellion, and perjury, rupted 
That he repented of his political the un 
tranſactions, and of his malignity of tur 
to Mary has indeed been affirmed petual] 
with great probability ; but no de- app 
cilive vouchers of his ſorrow have of den 
been recorded; and in the ſhort br but 
Memoir he left of himſelf, he has ars. 
avoided all mention of it. A dark private 
cloud was gathering around him, ranqu 
when an opportune death afforded did 
him a peaceful retreat from the anxi- derous, 
eties and the cares of a world, with bertem 
which his infirmities and his age had aly an 
diſguited him,” inform; 
| fant, 
Curtie 
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riod. The troubles of the Reform- Tin wy 
ation had confirmed the turbulence nk, | 
of her nobles ; and ſhe had been ac- der acc 
cuſtomed to the orderly government, ble h 
and the refined and ſeducing man- pirable 
ners of France. The zeal of ber unter 
people for the new opinions Was mot ber ; 
paſſionate ; and ſhe was attached to Metro 
the ancient religion with a keennels * 
that excited their fears. Her prime — 
miniſters, though able and pepulat, — 
were deſtitute of integrity and pa- Ph 
triotiſm; and a conſpiracy to diſturb u gra 
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rum 


in was formed early by an impe- 
vous rival, who, to exorbitant power 
ind immenſe wealth, added the fin- 
cular felicity of being directed by 
izreſmen devoted to her purpoſes, 
nd poſſeſſed of the greatelt talents, 
Wick the happieſt intentions, with 
zblic ſpirit and the love of juſtice, 
with moderation, liberality, and 
ſplendour, ſhe attained not the praite 
of true glory. Circumvented by 
the treachery of ſmiling and cor- 
ted counfellors, and expoſed to 
the unceafing hatred and ſuſpicions 
turbulent eccleſiaſties, ſhe per- 
petually experienced the miſeries of 
appointment, and the malignity 
ak detraction. With great capacity 
fr buſineſs, ſhe was unſucceſsful in 
firs, Infinitely amiable in her 
wvate deportment, ſhe enjoyed not 
oquiliity and happineſs. She was 
did and open; engaging and ge- 
derous. Her manners were gentle, 
tertemper chearful, her converſation 
aly and flowing, her wit polite, her 
normation various, her taſte ele- 
gut. But her huſbands like her 
wurtiers were eager to interrupt her 
moſperity and enjoyments; and 
"hile her adminiſtration was de- 
omed with diſaſters and faction, 
tr domeſtie life was embittered with 
Uquictudes and ſorrow. With every 
Cam to felicity ſhe was expoſed to 
the croſſes of fortune; and her 
rm which gave a ſplendour to her 


der accompliſhments, ſerved to en- 
whle her afflictions. The incom- 
prable beauty and expreſſion of her 
Wunterance, the exquiſite propriety 
her ſtature, and the exact ſym- 
dete of her ſhape, attracted and 
"4 the admiration of every be- 
oder. In her air, her walk, her 
ure ſhe mingled majeſty and 
Ke, Her eyes, which were of a 
gray, ſpoke the ſituations and 
ability of her mind; the found 


ak, ber abilities, her virtues, and 
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of her voice was melodious and af- 
fecting; and her hair, which was 
black, improved the brightneſs of her 
complexion. To give the greateſt 
luſtre to her perſon, ſhe took à full 
advantage of the adventitious aids 
and garniture of dreſs, She diſca- 
vered an inexhauſtible fancy in the 
richneſs and variety of her garments. 
She delighted in jewels wk, precious 
ſtones; and ſhe was anxiouſly cu- 
rious in the fineneſs and faſhion of 
her linen. But while her mind and 
her perſon were ſo perfect and ſo al- 
luring, ſhe was not exempted from 
frailties. Though capable of diſſi- 
mulation, and acquainted with the 
arts of management and addreſs, ſhe 
did not ſufficiently accommodate her- 
ſelf to the manners of her people. 
Her reſpect for her religion was too 
fond and doating to conſiſt with the 
policy and the dignity of a great 
ſovereign, In her counſellors ſhe 
uniformly repoſed too unbounded a 
confidence; and from the ſoftneſs 
of her nature, ſhe could be ſeduced to 
give them her truſt even after their 
demeanour was equivocal and ſuſpi- 
cious. Her clemency was not guided 
by eee, and was generally re- 
paid with ingratitude and inſult. To 
the proteſtantclergy, whoſe infolence 
was inordinate and ſeditious, ſhe con- 
ducted herſelf, ſometimes with a 
paſſion that was unbecoming, and 
ſometimes with a remiſſneſs that de- 
tracted from her conſequence, A 
determined contempt or a vigorous 
ſeverity would have ſuited better with 
her royal condition, She received 
her impreſſions with too much vi- 
vacity ; and from the delicacy of 


her organization ſhe was diſpoſed to 


that ſpirit of caprice which is in 
ſome meaſure characteriſtie of her 
ſex ; but which, though often plea- 
ſant and even delightful in the ſtill 
and endearing intercourſe of private 
life, betrays in public concerns . 
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ſuſpicion of inconſtancy and indiſ- 
Her faults, however, were 
the reſult of amiable weakneſſes ; 
and they excite regret rather than 
indignation. The moſt unpardon- 
able error of her lite was the ro- 
mantic imprudence with which ſhe 
ventured into England, and en- 
truſted herſelf to the power of Eli. 
zabeth. By courage and perſeve- 


rance ſhe might have defeated the 


turbulence and ambition of her 
nobles; and experience and time 
would have opened up to herall the 
arts of government. But by this 
fatal ſtep ſhe involved herſelf in dif- 
Gcultics which ſhe was never able to 
furmount. Elizabeth to whom her 
abilities and beauty were a ſource of 
the moſt unrelenting jealouſy and 
anger, embraced with a ferocious 
ardour the opportunity of humbling 
her completely as a queen, and as 
a woman. She was expoſed to all 
the practices of a Tunning and a 
wicked vengeance. The vileſt ca- 
lumnies, the moſt inſulting mortifi- 
cations, the moſt ſtudied barbarities 
were employed againſt her. She 
was made to exchange a kingdom 
for a priſon ; and while ſhe felt in 


her own perſon the crueleſt injuries, 


ſhe was afflicted with the dangers 
that threatened her country and her 


fon. An inclement and ſuſpicious 


adverſary, who dreaded to encounter 
her when at liberty, tarniſhed the 
glory of an illuſtrious reign by 
trampling upon her ſceptre while ſhe 
was a captive, The rivalſhip of 
beauty ſtill more perhaps than of ta- 
lents, foſtered the reſentments of 
Elizabeth; and while ſhe made Mary 
to ſuffer under her power, ſhe found 
the moſt exquiſite delight in over- 
turning the dominion of her charms, 


It pleaſed her in the greateſt degree, 
that the beauty of the Scottiſh prin- 
ceſs ſhould waſte itſelf in ſolitude, 
that ſhe ſhould be kept at a diſtance 
from admiration and homage, and 
that ſhe ſhould never experience, in 
any fortunate alliance, the melting 
tenderneſs, and the delicate ſenfibj- 
lities of connubial love. Durin 

the long period which paſſed from 
the flight of Mary into England till 


* 


to U 
quin 
Was: 


her death, her miſeries were in- „, 
tenſe, piereing, and uninterrupted. urge 
The bitter cup of her fortune, which chur 
often overflowed, never ceaſed to be beco! 
full. But, though agonizing with chan 
conſtant afflictions and thoughcrown-Wl ne 
ed with thorns, ſhe ſtill remembered Ince 
that ſhe was a queen, and man- (ano! 
tained the elevation and the dignity 0 
which became her. To overwhelm her 
her with diſtreſs and anguiſh Eliza- wow 
beth ſcrupled not to inſult and to lion. 
violate the moſt eſtabliſhed princi * 
ples of law and juſtice, the honou 3p, 
of hoſpitality, the revereace of he called 
ſex, the holineſs of religion, the ſo Dy, al 
lemnity of engagements, the tic ngen 
of relation, the feelings of huma ll 
nity, the ſanctity of innocence, an ore tl 
the majeſty of kings. But no i © ©+ 
ſolence of tyranny, no refinement ol pole. 
anger, and no pang of woe cou -*' 

conquer or deſtroy her greatneſs aud uy b 
her fortitude. Her mind, which 4 al 
grew in its powers under ſtruggle Nat. 

and calamity, ſeemed even to take _ 
ſtrain of yigour from the atrociou . 

paſſions of her rival; and during : 1 
her lamentable captivity, and in het _ 
dying ſcene, fhe diſplayed a magna fg 


nimity and a heroiſm that perbayn - 
may have been equalled, but wh bun. 
has never been ſurpaſſed in an) age ke? 
1 . ian.“ | me 

or in any nation, eur; 
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ANECDOTES of JOSQUIN, a celebrated MUSICIAN, at the End 
of the fifteenth and the Beginning of the fixteenth Century. 


[From the ſecond Volume of Dr. Bunxxkr's General Hiſtory of Muſic. ] 


0 HE next great contrapun- 
tiſt, of the Flemiſh ſchool, 
to Okenheim, was his ſcholar, Joſ- 
quin des Prez, Del Prato, or, as he 
was ſtyled in Latin, Iodocus Praten- 
ts, the author of the preceding 
lirge, whaſe compoſitions for the 
church, though long laid aſide, and 
become obſolete by the gradual 
changes in notation, continue ſtill 
o merit the attention of the curious. 
ladeed the laws and difficulties of 
canon, fugue, augmentation, dimi - 
nution, reverſion, and almoſt every 
other ſpecies ot learned contrivance, 
allowable in eccleſiaſtical compo- 
| tions for voices, were never ſo well 
0 . . . 
| obterred, or happily vanquiſhed, as 
by Joſquin ; who may juſtly be 
called the father of modern harmo- 
dy, and the inventor of almoſt every 
ng:niqus contexture of its conſtitu- 
ent parts, near a hundred years be- 
fore the time of Paleſtrina, Orlando 
dt Laſſo, "Tallis, or Bird, the great 
muſical luminaries-of the 16th cen- 
tury, whoſe names and works are 
dul held in the higheſt reverence 


Fatt. appears to me the true and 
genuine ſtyle of choral compoſi- 
tons. 

„This ingenious, learned, and 
r1.1minous compoſer, is enumerated 
by Lewis Guicciardini, among Fle- 
nuth muſicians. However, the con- 
tant addition of Pratenſis, or Del 
frato, to his name, ſeems rather to 
nabe him a native of Prato in Tuſ- 
My; and the frequent mention that 
5 made of him by ltalian writers, 
mples at leaſt, it he was not a na- 
ure of Italy, that he had lived 
ere, and that his works were very 
Wiuar to them; for not only by 


. 


by all true judges and lovers of 


confirmed the fact.“ 


the name of Joſquino, Jodoco del 
Prato, is he often mentioned by 
Franchinus, and all the muſical 
writers of Italy in the next age, as 
a moſt excellent compoſer, but by 
miſcellaneous writers, who only 
ſpeak of muſic incidentally, As a 
proof of this, I need give no beiter 
authority than the following 5 
ſage in Caltiglione's admirable Cor- 
tegiano. : 
„This author, ſpeaking of the 
operations of prejudice in favour of 
great names, tells us of the eager- 
neſs and delight with which a polite 
company of his acquaintance had 
read a copy of verſes ſuppoſing them 
to have been written by Sannazaro, 
who afterwards, when it was certain 
that they were not of his compo- 
ſition, thought them execrable. So 
likewiſe, ſays one of the interlocut- 
ors, a motet ſung before the ducheſs 
of Urbino, was unnoticed, till it 
was known to be the production of 
Joſquin.“ 
% Zarlino, who likewiſe ſpeaks 
of him among the pratici periti, 
ives another inſtance of predilec- 
tion in favour of Juſquin, at Rome, 
te which, ſays he, was at the expence 
of my friend, the admirable Adrian 
Williaert, who has often himſelf 
The motet 
verbum bonum et Suave, for fix 
voices, having been long performed 
in the pontifical chapel at Rome, on 
the feſtival of our Lady, as the pro- 
duction of Joſquin, was thought to 
be one of the fineſt compoſitions of 
the time; but Willaert, havin 
quitted Flanders, in order to viſit 


Rome, in the time of Leo X. and 


finding that this motet was ſung as 
the compolition of Joſquin, whoſe | 


128] 


name was affixed to it in the chapel 
books, ventured to declare it to be 
his own work, and not that of the 
famous Joſquin : but ſo great were 
the ignorance, envy, and prejudice 
of the fingers, that, after this de- 
claration, the motet was never 
again performed in the pontifical 
chapel. 5 

« Adami, in his hiſtorical liſt of 
the fingers in the pope's chapel, men- 
tions —— next to Guido, as one 
of the great cultivators and ſupport- 
ers of church muſic; he calls him 
Lomo inſigne per Pinventione,” and 
fays that he was a ſinger in the pon- 
tifical chapel during the time of 
Sixtus the Fourth. 

After quitting Italy he was a 
pointed maeſtro di capella to Lewis 
the Twelfth of France, who reigned 
from 1498 to 1515, and it is hardly 
probable that ſuch an honour ſhould 
have becn conferred upon him till 
he had arrived at great eminence in 
his profeſſion : he muſt either bave 
acquircd the public favour by his 
works or performance, before he 
could be noticed by a ſovercign. 
Indeed the impediments to their ap- 
proximation muſt have been recipro- 
cal, and it has been well obſerved, 
that it is as difficult for a prince to 
get at a man of merit, as it is for a 

an of merit to approach a prince. 

It is related, that when Joſ- 
quin was firſt admitted into the ſer- 
yice of Lewis, he had been pro- 
miſed a berefice by his majeſty : but 
this prince, contrary to his uſual 
cuſtom, for he was in general both 
juſt and liberal, forgot the promiſe 
he had made to his maeſtro di ca- 
pella ; when Joſquin, after ſuffering 
great inconvenience from the ſhort- 
neſs of his majeſty's memory, ven- 
tured by a ſingular expedient to re- 

mind him publicly of his promiſe, 
without giving offence : for being 
commanded to compoſe a motet for 
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the chapel _ he choſe part of 
the 119th Pſalm : Memor efto verb 
tui ſervo tuo; Oh think of thy 
ſervant, as concerning thy word!“ 
which he ſet in ſo ſupplicating and 
exquiſite a manner, that it was uni- 
verſally admired, particularly by the 
king, who was not only charmed 
with the muſic, but felt the force of 
the words ſo effectually, that he ſoon | 
after granted his petition, by con- 
ferring on him the promiſed prefer. 
ment. For which act of juſtice and 
munificence, Joſquin, with equal fe- 
licity, compoled, as a hymn of pra- 
titude, another part of the ſame 
Pſalm: . Bonitatem feciſti cum ſervo 
tuo Domine, ** Oh Lord, thou haſt 
dealt graciouſly with thy ſervant,” 

„ Joſquin ſeems to have been 
poſſeſſed of a certain vein of wit and 
humour, as well as muſical genius ; 
of which Glareanus has given his 
readers ſeveral inſtances, beſides thoſe 
Juſt related, In gs wg of the 
long procraſtination of the perfor- 
mance of Lewis XIlth's promiſe 1e- 
lative to the benefice, Joſquin ap- 
plicd to a nobleman, in high favour 
at court, to uſe his intereſt with this 
prince in his bebalf, who, encou- 
raging his hopes with proteſtations 
of zeal for his ſervice, conſtantly 
ended with ſaying, * I ſhall take 
care of this buſineſs, let me alone — 
Laiſ faire moi, ( laiſſer moi faire) 
when, at length, Joſquin tired of this 
vain and fruitleſs. afſurance, turned 
it into /olm:i/ation, and compoſed an 
entire maſs on theſe ſyllables of the 
hexachords : La ſol fa re mi; which 
maſs is among the productions of 
our author in the Brit. Muſ. and is 
an admirable compoſition. 

& The following circumſtance, 
which likewiſe happened during Jol- 
quin's refidence at the court o 
France, has been recorded both by 
Glareanus and Merſennus. The! 


writers inform us, that Lew, 
8 though 
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though muſic afforded him great 
pleaſure, had ſo weak and inflexible 
a voice, that he never was able to 
fog a ſingle tune, and that he defied 
his maeſtro di capella to compoſe a 
icce of muſic in which it was pol- 
üble for him to bear a part, How- 
erer the muſician accepted the chal- 
lenge, and compoſed a canon for 
two voices, to which he added two. 
other parts, one of which had no- 
thing more to do than to ſuſtain a 
fngle ſound, and the other only the 
key note, and its fifth, to be ſung 
alternately, Joſquin gave his ma- 
jeſty the choice of theſe two parts, 


and beginning with the long note, 
as Handel's were in England, about 


after ſome time, his royal ſcholar 
was enabled to continue it as a drone 
to the canon, in defpite of nature, 


1 


minion over the affections and paſ- 


which had never intended him for a 
ſinger. | 

+ Rabelais, in his prologue to 
the third book of Pantagruel, places 
Joſquin des Prez at the head of all 
the fifty-nine joyeulx muſicines w hom 
he had formerly heard. Joſquin, 
among muſicians, was the giant of 
his time, and ſeems to have arrived 
at that univerſal monarchy and do- 
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ſions of the muſical part of mankind, 
that has been mentioned above. In- 
deed his compoſitions ſeem to have 
been as well known, and as much 
— throughout Europe, at the 

ginning of the fixteenth century, 


* — To. 2 * 


forty years ago.” 


ACCOUNT of the Military and Political CONDUCT of PITT, the 


Engliſh Miniſter ; written during 


the War which commenced in 1755. 


[From the Letters, Military and Political, of Count AL nv. 


* 1 Engliſh have done won- 

ders under Cromwell and 
Marlborough, ſince the times of 
Elizabeth, who was truly the foun- 
dreſs of the Engliſh grandeur : all 
this, however, was but a prelude to 
What was to be done in our days, 
under the conduct of a PiTT. I 
_ ſaw this luminary of the age 
nie and expand itſelf in the moſt 
turbulent tunes that England ever 
experienced, while the oppoſition 
ganſt Sir Robert Walpole was in 
us higheſt fury. Being a ſoldier, 
as well as an orator, the miniſter 
wok from him his commiſſion of 
cornet in a regiment of dragoons, 


for having ſpoken his mind too 


rely in Parliament. As inacceſ- 
dle to bribes as a Fabricius or a 
unus, ſober, indefatigable, firm in 


the Time of his Adminiſtration in 


his defigns, vigorous in executing 
them, nervous in his language, at- 
tentive to no other object but the 
lory of his nation, which he con- 
iders as his own, he has arrived · by 
honourable means to that degree of 
greatneſs, which is ſeldom attained 
without mean intrigues, and artifices 
at court, | | 
* He is not much given to fineſſe 
in his political negociations: with a 
heart full of zeal for the public 
good, and a mind firmly directed 
towards it, he attends only to eſſen- 
tials, and follows the conciſe and 
conciufive method of the Romans, 
«© When called to the helm of 
ſtate, he found the treaty wich Pruſ- 
ſia already formed. His firſt public 
act was to ſend back the Heſſians and 
Hanoverians, and to raiſe in their 


room 
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room a national militia for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. 

+ What will appear aſtoniſhin 
to thoſe unacquainted with the at- 
fairs of England, and what appear- 


ed even there very ſingular, is, that 


though the king's miniſter, he acted 
an oppoſition to the deſigns and in- 
clination of the king. 

« The duke of Cumberland had 
paſſed over from London into Ger- 
many, in the month of April, to 
the defence of Hanover, againſt a 
large army of French, that was 
marching towards it; but he had 
paſſed over without a Britiſh army, 
which he was extremely defirous of, 
as well as the king his father, who, 
as it is natural to ſuppoſe, beld his 
electorate more at heart than any 
other part of his dominions, It was 
deliberated in the council, whether 
a large reinforcement of Engliſh 
troops ſhould be ſent over to the 
duke, who preſſed the meafure 
frrongly, and pointed out the urgent 
— of it. After a long debate 
in the council, many having ſpoken 
tor and againſt it, Mr. Pitt's opinion 
weighed down the reſt. Heè warmly 
maintained, ** That England ſhould 
not deprive herſelf of her national 
forces, in order to ſupport foreign 
intereſts, in which ſhe was not in the 
{malleſt degree concerned, That it 
would be abſurd and impolitic to 
ſend them to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
upon the continent, and to gain 
glory for their country there ; while 
ſhe was left to languiſh under the 
preſſure of internal wounds, and to 
endure evils which would bring her 
to the very brink of — 
That from this ſource have flowed 
all our paſt misfortunes. What ef- 
fect have the victories of Marlbo- 
rough produced, but an accumula- 
tion of the public debt ? By having 
in the laſt war entered more than 
was fitting into the affairs of the 


A 
continent, we were obliged to ced fals fr 
Cape Breton, the only reward ye om | 
could have conſoled ourſelves with the aff 
for ſuch a profuſion of treaſure, wie ir 
which would have bridled the French houſe v 
power in America, and which ba ti; ref 
lince enabled them, as often as they tended 
thought proper, to over-run that rich th 
continent, That ſubſidiſing toreign tim the 
princes muſt in the end exhauſt the of the 
riches of the nation: beſides, that ton fer 
the inutility of theſe ſubſidies was tie mc 
evident from the recent inſtances 0 tea! he 
Bavaria and Saxony, which the ſub fr the 
ſidies had retained in our intereſt u im wit 
time of peace; but on the breaking WM: hand! 
out of war, when their aſſiſtance le tha 
was the moſt required, could not iingdor 
prevent them from joining our en- ©-putic: 
mies. That England ſhould not =pccti 
embroil herſelf in the affairs of the bing 
continent but on the greateſt emet- Monty, 
gency ; as in the Roman armies tie hou 
Triarii did not enter into action ui vit 
every other reſource had failed. d wa: 
That ſhe was like an amphibious or 
animal, which might live upon land, rer w 
yet whoſe proper element is ic: thi 
water, That the real ſtrength of nter f 
ſtate lies in that from which it de. l own 
rives its ſubſiſtence, That England life. 
ſubſiſts by her trade, and by the Me 
naval armaments which protect her wes's 
trade. That America, on Whose dif 
account . ſhe had entered into the ged 
war with France, was her ſemivay luft 
of ſeamen ; the promiſed land, the, an 
Eden of England. Thence ſhe ſup- e. 
plies the neighbouring nations wih vdr 
fiſh, . with rice, wing wen 
indigo; thence ſhe may draw ag s, 0 
her naval ſtores. That the com- prrſo 
mand of the ſea would give her th pic y 
dominion of the land: In fine, that anielr , 
the councils of England ſhould ry * His 
ſemble thoſe of Athens, when v1) trog 
the direction of Themiſtocles.” ig in his 

« The council was brought 9": mar 
by this harangue ; but the the ec 


ing v3 
ſo much enraged, as to demand 6 ekt the 
| (es! 
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das from Pitt, and to diſmiſs him 
{on his ſervice. The novelty of 
the affair made an extraordinary 
viſe in London; and if ever Pitt's 
houſe was full, it was the day after 
is reſignation z when he was at- 
ended by a crowd of people, who 
rah the loudeſt acclamations hailed 
linthe fincere patriot, and miniſter 

i the people. The city of Lon- 
bn ſent deputies to thank him in 
de moſt ſolemn manner, for the 
teil he had ſhewn, whilſt in office, 
fr the public good, and to preſent 
in with the freedom of the city, in 
thandſome box of gold ; an exam- 
le that was followed by half the 
linzdom, For ſeveral weeks, freſh 
Eputies, with the freedom of their 
xpective towns, were continually 
ring on him, ſome from one 
my, and ſome from another: 
% houſe was perpetually reſound- 
rg with acclamations of applauſe, 
ad was conſtantly filling with new 
jiltors and ambaſſadors. There 
wer was 4 triumph more glorious 
tan this exile 3 he might indeed be 
uher ſuppoſed to have retired of 
it; own accord, than to have been 
unifſed from his office. 

* Meanwhile the cabinet at St. 
mess was in the utmoſt confuſion 
ad diſorder ; ſo that the king was 
Wliged to recall Pitt, towards the 
mcluhon of June, in the ſame 
rr, and to re-eflabliſh him in his 
ike, He would pot, however, 
cat to reſume the reins of go- 
ment, without the principal 
ices of the ſtate being conferred 
® p:rſons poſſeſſed of zeal for the 
die welfare, and in whom he 
anielr could place confidence. 
klis intention was not to ſend 
troops to Hanover, ſtill perſiſt- 
n his former ideas ; but to carry 
Au maritime and predatory war up- 
the coaſts of France, in order. to 
ert the force of the French, and 


to prevent them from detaching into 


Germany. But it was urged in the 
cabinet, by thoſe who were attached 
tg the court, that affairs had now 
proceeded to too great a length for 
ſuch weak and undeciſive meaſures, 
fince the fatal adion at Haſtembeck ; 
that the French having the whole 
electorate at their diſpoſal, and the 
duke's army being reduced to neu- 
trality and diſperſed, it became ne- 
ceſſary not to truſt to ther effects of 
harraſſing the coaſt, but to make a 
vigorous attack upon the heart of 
the enemy. | 


„% In the mean time, the French 


army having been routed by the 
king of Pruſſia, when it was leaſt 
expected, at the memorable battle 
"of Roſbach, and in a month after, 
the Auſtrians, at the ſtill more me- 
morable battle of Liſſa, which was 


followed by the taking of Breſlaw, 


the Engliſh began to talk of nothing 
but the king of Pruſſia's victories, 
It was a ſcandal, ſaid they, to leave 
at the mercy of Fortune, a hero, 
who ſhould be conſidered as the 
champion of the proteſtant cauſe 
in Germany, and the only prince on 
the continent worthy 
ance of England, in oppoſition to 
France, His portrait was every 
where to be ſeen, and was the 
admiration of all deſcriptions of 
perſons. His birth-day wies kept 
through the whole iſland with as 
much rejoicing, as if at Roſbach he 


had ſaved England from the inva- 


ſion of the French. The King 
took the advantage of this public 
enthuſiaſm, to bring once more up- 


on the carpet, the propoſition of 


ſending an army, or at leaſt a large 
body of Engliſh troops, to the con- 
tinent. | | 

The connection between England 
and Pruſſia became cloſer than ever. 
By means of Engliſh gold they 
thoyght of reſtoring the emaciated 


army 


of the alli- 
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army of Cumberland. The king of 
Pruſſia inſpired a new life into it, 
by appointing for its commander 


Ferdinand of Brunſwick, who had 


lately given freſh proofs of his va- 
lour at Prague, in which victory he 
had a very conſiderable ſhare; and 
who, in concert with the king, af- 
terwards performed ſuch great ex- 
ploits, as will carry his name to the 
lateſt poſterity. i 

& Ihe next year large reinforce- 
ments of Enyliſh troops were ſent to 
Germany; the famous treaty of ſub- 
ſidy with Pruſſia was concluded: 
then it was that Pitt conceived the 
idea of — America in Ger- 
many, conſtraincd, as he himſelf 
has ſince acknowledged, by the ne- 


wrote from the French cam whi 

he had ſtormed, to thoſe + Lone | 
who had advanced the ſuins necec. # 
ſary for the campaign: 1 hare 


received your money, and 1 hope 


that I have employed it to your ſatis. 
faction.“ Pitt — ſay * — 
ſame thing. The war on the conti. 
nent, coſts England fix millions fer- 
ling per annum; an immenſe ſum ! 
But it coſts France full as much : þ 
with this difference, that her trade 
being cut off, ſhe has not where- 
withal to ſupply ſo great an ex. 
pence ; and has "Mm obliged to take 
all her plate to the mint: on the 
other hand, it does not fall ſo hezry 
on England, on account of the new 
ſources of riches which flow in upon 


ceſſity which Engliſh miniſters will#her from the freſh channels of trade 


ever be under, whilſt the King of 
Great Britain is elector of Han- 
over. 

% Notwithſtanding Pitt ſent troops 
to the electorate, Engliſh armaments 
appeared every day upon the coalts 
of France. One would imagine that 
under him the number of people was 
multiplied. He inſpired into all, 
the noble thirſt of conqueſt and of 
glory: that rooted animoſity, which 
has always ſubliſted between the ſail- 
ors and the ſoldiers, between the 
commanders by ſea and thoſe by 
land, he found means to convert 
into a laudable emulation, which 
ſhould moſt effectually ſerve their 
country. 

The whole body of the people 
repoſe an unlimited confidence in 
this miniſter; and he has contrived 
to unite all parties, and to baniſh dif- 
cord from their parliament, hitherto 
a ſcene of perpetual diſſenſion. He 
requires fitteen, ſixteen, ſeventeen 
millions: it is immediately granted 
to him, and with reaſon; for he 
makes as goed uſe of it as prince 
Eugene did of the Engliſh money 
before Turin. You know how he 


which her victories are continually 
opening to her. 
Pitt ſketches all the outlines of 


the different operations, though he 


does not, perhaps, finiſh the picture. 
He chuſes, however, perſons whom 
he knows to be equal to the taſk, 
He gives ſcope to the abilities of an 
Anſon, a Hawke, a Boſcawen, a 
Saunders, a Granby, a Wolf, a 
Murray, and an Amherft ; and does 
not ſuffer them to remain inactive 
or unemployed. It is to him that 
England is indebted for that five 
illumination which was exhibited 
laſt year in a certain houſe in Lon- 
don, in which every quarter of the 


globe had its particular window de- 


corated with an inſcription : the 
taking of Goree and Senegal for 
Africa ; that of Surat for Aha; the 
victories at Minden, Cadiz, and 
Quiberon, for Europe ; the con- 
queſt of Cape Breton, of Quebec, 
&c. &c. &c. for America; an illu- 
mination that the Romans never 
could have made, for want of 4 
window. This year ſome Engliſt- 
man may perhaps merit the title of 
AMERICANUS, as Pitt has, _— 
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felt became miniſter, that of Reſti- Epaminondas, a Themiſtocles, in 


ich tutor Britanniæ. the council of war, is worthy of co- 
nt « Such a man as this, a De- operating with a Frederick.“ 

eſe moſthenes in the parliament, an 

we | 

pe 3 
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ery | 

val LIFE of SIR JOHN HILL. 

er- | 7 10 : 

: - [From the BioG ATHIA DRAaMATICA,] | 

Ke ls gentleman, who may fteward to the late earl of Burling- 
re- very juſtly be eſteemed as ton, and whom he fell in love with 
oy 2 phænomenon in literary hiſtory, at a dancing, he found the little bu- 
* was perhaps one of the moſt volu- fineſs he had in his profeſſion inſuf- 


ficient for the ſupport of it, and 
therefore was obliged to apply to 
other reſources to help out the poor 


minous writers that this or any other 
5 ꝛge has produced; yet, on an ex- 
amination of his works, it will, I 


an afraid, appear, that he has juſt 
inverted that ſentiment of Horace, 
which his name-ſake choſe for the 
motto of his Fatal Viſion, and that 
the doctor's maxim will appear the 
direct contrary to the 

not for vulgar admiration write ; 

lo be well read, not much, is my delight. 
But of this more hereafter. He was 
the ſecond ſon of one Mr. Theophi- 


lus Hill, a clergyman, if I miſtake” 


not, of either Peterborough or 
Spalding. The year of our author's 
birth I am not abſolutely aſcertained 
of, but ſhould, from a collection of 
circumſtances, be apt to conclude it 


pittance he could obtain by his re- 
gular occupation. Having, during 
his apprenticeſhip, attended the bo- 
tanical lectures which are periodi- 
cally given under the patronage of 


. the company of apothecaries, and 


being poſſeſſed of quick natural parts 
and ready abilities, he had made 
himſelf a very complete maſter of the 
practical, and indeed the theoretical 
part alſo, of botany ; and, having 
procured a recommendation to the 
late duke of Richmond, and the lord 
Petre, two noblemen, whoſe love of 
ſcience and conſtant encouragement 
of genius ever did honour to their 


ted h þ 
oy avout 1716 or 1717, as in the year country, he was by them employed 
the 1740 we find him engaged in a con- in the regulation of ther reſpective 


botanic gardens, and the arrange- 


"Ys troverſy with Mr, Rich, in regard 
ment of certain curious dried plants, 


to a little opera called Orpheus, in 


A which much perſonal abuſe appeared which they were in poſſeſſion of. 
the on both ſides. He was originally Affiſted by the gratuities he received 
oy bound apprentice to an apothecary, from theſe. noblemen, he was en- 
op ater ſerving his time to whom, he abled to put a {ſcheme in execution 
oc <tup in that profeſſion in a little of travelling over ſeveral parts of 
us mop in St, Martin's Lane; but, this kingdom, to gather certain of 
* having very early incumbered him- the more rare and uncommon plants ; 
* ſelf with the cares of a family, by a ſelect number of which, prepared 
7Y an haſty marriage with a young wo- in as peculiar manner, he propoſed | 
i man of no fortune, the daughter of to publiſh, as it were, by ſubſcrip- 
be one Mr. Travers, who was houſhold- tion, at a certain price. The labour 
ck 1702, and 


"4 


(34] ANECDOTES of 
and expences attendant on an under- 
taking of this kind, however, being 
very great, and the number of evcn 
probable purchaſers very few, the 
emoluments accruing to him from all 
his induſtry, which was indeed in- 
defarigable, were. by no means ade- 
quate either to his expectations or 
his merits, The ſtage now pre- 
ſented itſelf to him, as a ſoil in 
which genius might ſtand a chance 
- of flouriſhing. But this plan proved 
likewiſe abortive, and, after two or 
three unſucceſsful attempts at the 
Little Theatre in the Hay-market, 
and the Theatre Royal in Covent 
Garden, he was obliged to relin- 
quiſh his pretenſions to the ſock and 
buſkin, and apply again to his bo- 
tanical advantages, and his buſineſs 
as an apothecary. ; 

„ During the courſe of theſe oc- 


currences, he was introduced to the 


acquaintance of Martin Folkes, eſq. 
the late preſident of the Royal So- 
ciety, to Dr. Alexander Stuart, Mr. 
Henry Baker, F. R. S. and many 
other gentlemen eminent in the li- 
terary and philoſophical world, by 
all of whom he was received and en- 
tertained, on every occaſion, with 
the utmoſt candour and warmth of 
friendſhip; being efleemed as a voun 
man of very conſiderable abilities, 
ſtruggling with the moſt laudable 
aſſiduity againſt the ſtream of mis- 
fortune, yet, with a degree of baſh- 
ful diffidence, which ſeemed an un- 
ſurmountable bar to his ever being 
able io ſtem the torrent, or make 
that figure in life which his merit 
juſtly entitled him to. In this point 
of view Mr. Hill appeared for a 
conſiderable time, admitted to every 
literary aſſembly, eſteen«d and ca- 
reſſed by all the individuals which 
compoſed them, yet indigent and 
diſtreſſed, and ſometimes put to dif- 
ficulties for the obtaining even the 
common neceſſaries of life. At 


SIR JOHN HILL, 


length, about the year 1945 or 1746, Ti 
at which time he had a trifling ap- In 
pointment of apothecary to a regi- ex 
ment or two in the Savoy, he tranſ- on 
lated from the Greek a ſmall tract, en 
written by Theophraſtus, on ſtones fin 
and gems, which, by the addition ſei 
of a great number of very judicious a 
and curious notes, he enlarged into of 
an octavo volume of three ſhillings op 
and fix- pence price, which formed Hi 
almoſt a complete ſyſtem of that col 
branch of Natural Hiſtory. This ne 
work he publiſhed by ſubſcription, {ca 
and, being extremely well executed, | arr: 
and as ſtrongly recommended by all 211 
his literary friends, it not only an- | 
ſwered his expectations from it with ſhe 
reſpect to pecuniary advantages, but thc 
alſo eſtabliſhed a reputation for him ma 
as a writer, in conſequence of which life 
he was immediately engaged in works bir 
of more extent, and of greater im- nit 
portance, The firſt work he ut- for 
dertook was a general Natural Hil ma 
torv, in three volumes, folio, th tes 
firſt of which, excluſive of other ri 
writings, he completed in leſs than cla 
a twelvemonth. He was allo en due 
gaged, in conjunction with George vel 
Lewis Scott, eſq. in a Supplemen to 

to Chambers's Dictionary. He took fon 
on him the management of a monthly t101 
publication, entitled the Britiſh Ma ni: 
gazine, in which he wrote a great affr 
variety of eſſays on different ſub his 

jets ; and was at the ſame time con rer 
cerned in many other works, | mo 
ſhort, the rapidity of his pen . arit 

aſtoniſhing, nor will it perhaps a had 
dily gain credit with poſterity, tha of 
while he was thus employed in ſe free 

veral very voluminous Concerus 3 pur 

one time, ſome of which were 0! one 

ſubjects which ſeemed to claim ung var 

the whole of his attention, an hin 

which he brought to perfection wit der 

an expedition chat is ſcarcely 0 0 cha 

conceived, he ſolely, and witho lpe, 

any afliſtance, carried on a datly fe up 


104 


rodical Eſſay, under the title of the 
Inſpetor. Nor was this the only 
extraordinary cireumſtance attending 
on it; for, notwithſtanding all this 
employment, ſo much leiſure did he 
ind means ever to reſerve to him- 
ſeif, that he was, at the ſame time, 
a conſtant frequenter of every place 
of public amuſement. No play, 
opera, ball or aſſembly, but Mr. 
Hill was ſure to be ſeen at, where he 
collected, by wholeſale, a great va- 
nety of private intrigue and perſonal 
ſcandal, whigh he as —_— retailed 
aguin to the public in his Inſpectors 
and Magazines. 

But now a diſpoſition began to 


ſhew itſelf in this gentleman, which 


thoſe, who had been the moſt inti- 
mate with him in his earlier parts of 
life, could never have ſuſpected in 
hin, viz. an unbounded ſhare of va- 
nity and ſelf-ſufficiency, which had 
tor years lain dormant behind the 
maſk of their directly oppoſite quali- 


ues of humility and diffidence; a 


pride, which was perpetually laying 
claim to homage by no means his 
due, and a vindictiveneſs which ne- 
ver could forgive the refuſal of it 
t him. Hence it was that per- 
ſonal abuſe and the moſt licen- 
nous and uncandid ſcurrility conti- 
nnally flowed from his pen; every 
atront, though ever ſo trivial, which 
lis pride met wich, being aſſuredly 
rerenged by a public attack on the 
morals, underſtandings, or peculi- 
ates of the perſon from whom it 
had been received. In conſequence 
of this diſpoſition we find him very 
frequently engaged in perſonal diſ- 
putes and quarrels; particularly in 
ene with an Iriſh gentleman, of the 
name of Browne, who, on finding 


bim{elf univerſally conſidered as the 


perſon intended by a very ridiculous 
character drawn in one of the In- 
ſpectors, thought proper to beſiow 


*ne correction on him, not of the 
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gentleſt kind, in the public gardens 
at Ranelagh, which however Mr. 
Hill does not appear to have replied 
to with any other weapon but his 
pen. He alſo engaged himſelf in a 
little paper war with Mr, Wood- 
ward, the comedian, in conſequence 
of an inſult that gentleman received, 
in the exerciſe of his profeſſion, from 


a gentleman in one of the boxes. 


Mr. Hill was alſo extremely buſy 
in the oppoſition againſt the late Mr. 
Henry Fielding, in that intricate 
and inexplicable affair of Elizabeth 
Canning. But the moſt important 
conteſt he was ever concerned in was 
his attack on the Royal Society of 
London, which, as his bn on 
the ſubject are of ſome extent, and 


may be handed down to poſterity 


when the cauſe of them is forgotten, 
it will not, perhaps, be diſagreeable 
to my readers, if I take up a ſmall 


portion of their time in a detai] os 


the origin and progreſs of it. 
„When Mr. Hill had ſtarted all 
at once, as I have before related, 
from a ſtate of indigence and diſ- 
treſs, to taſte the comforts of ye 
conſiderable emoluments from his 
labour, giddy with ſucceſs, and 
elated, beyond bounds, with the 
warm ſunſhine of proſperity, he 
ſeemed to be ſeized with a kind of 
infatuation. Vanity took entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of his boſom, and baniſhed 
from thence every eonſideration but 
of ſelf, His converſation turned on 
lietle elſe, and even his very writings 
were tainted with perpetual details 
of every little occurrence that hap- 
pened to him. A paſſion for'dreis, 


ſhew and parade, the natural atten- 


dants on ſelf- love, now broke forth: 
he ſet up his chariot, and, profeſſing 
to aſſume the character of a mere 
man of pleaſure, gallantry, and bon 
ton, affected to expreſs, on every 
occaſion, the higheſt centempt for 
buſineſs and the drier kinds of Rudy. 
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His raillery, both in company and 


in his writings, frequently turned on 
thoſe who cloſely attached them- 
ſelves to philoſophical inveſtigations, 
more eſpecially in the branches of 
natural philoſophy. The common- 
place wit of abuſing the Medal- 
Scraper, the Butterfly-Hunter, the 
Cockle-ſhcll-Merchant, &c. now ap- 
peared in ſome of his Magazines and 
Inſpectors; and in two or three places 
he even indulged ſome diſtant glances 
of ſatire at the Royal Society, Not- 
withſtanding which, however, when 
the ſupplement ro Chambers's Die- 
tionary was nearly finiſhed, the pro- 
prietors of that work, very ſenfible 
of the weight Which an F. R. S. an- 
nexed to the author's name, ever 
has in the recommendation of a 
work of that nature, were very de- 
firous that Mr, Hill (who had juſt 
before this purchaſed a diploma for 
© the degree of doctor of phyfic from 
the Scotch univerſity of St. An- 
drews) ſhould alſo have this addi- 
tion as well as Mr. Scott, his col- 
league in the work, In conſequence 
of this their deſign, the new Dr. 
Hill procured Mr, Scott to propoſe 
him tor election into that honour- 
able body; but the doctor's conduct 
for ſome time paſt having been ſuch 
as had rendered him the object of 
contempt to ſome, of diſguſt to 
others, and of ridicule to almoſt all 
the reſt of his farmer grave and phi- 


loſophical acquaintances, he now 


ſtood but a very indifferent chance 
for carrying an election, where an 
oppoſition of one third was ſufficient 
to reject the candidate; and as the 
failing in that attempt mighr have 
done our author more eſſential pre- 
judice than the ſucceeding in it 
could even have brought him ad- 
yantage, the late ingenious and wor- 
thy preſident, Martin Folkes, eſq. 
' Whoſe remembrance muſt ever live 
in the higheſt eſtimation with all 
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who ever had the honour'of knoy 

ing him, notwithſtandipg that D. 
Hill had given him perſonal occa 
ſion of offence againſt him, yet wit! 
the utmoſt generoſity and candour 
adviſed Mr. Scott to diſſuade hi 
friend, for his own fake, again! 
deſign which there appeared ſo lit 
probabiliiy of his ſucceeding in 
This advice, however, Dr. Hill, in 
ſtead of conſidering it in the gene 
rous light it was meant, miſinee 
preted into a prejudiced oppoſitio 
againſt his intereſt; and would hay 
perſiſted in his intention, even in de 


ſpight of it, had not bis being un e 
able to obtain the ſubſcription « a 
the requiſite number of members t = 
his recommendation, obliged him wh 
lay it aſide, from a conviction th 3 
he could not expect to carry an ele *y 
tion in a body compoſed of thr "a 
hundred members, of which | * 
could not prevail on three to f ... 
their names to the barely reco! "way 
mending him as a candidate, Thi 7 | 
diſappointed, his vanity piqued, a Pw 
his pride lowered, no relief was E | A 
him but railing and fcurrility ; * * 
which purpoſe, declaring open Cy 
with the ſociety in general, he fi! Ike 
publiſhed a pamphlet, entitled, time. 
Diſſertation on Royal Societies, in en 
letter from a Sclavonian noblem . 
in London to his friend in Scha = 
nia, which, beſides the mol: 1 p 0 
mannered and unjuſt abuſe on rs 
whole learned body, he had be * 
juſt — in vain, to become a 
member ef, is interlarded with t kunde 
groſſeſt perſonal ſcurrility on t 0 1 
characters of Mr. Folkes and \ Ow 
Henry Baker, two gentlemen 5 7 

whom Dr. Hill had formerly be — 

under the greateſt obligations, 3 * 

whoſe reſpective reputations in b uin. 
the moral and Aterary world the to 
long been too firmly ellabliſhed * 

the weak efforts of a diſappoint 5 pl 


ſcribblex - to- ſhake or underm!! 
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Not contented with this, he pro- 


cceded to Compile together a large 
uarto volume, entitled, A Review 
ofthe Works of the Royal Society, in 
which, by the moſt unfair quota- 
ions, mutilations, and miſrepreſent- 
ations, numbers of the papers, read 
in that illuſtrious aſſembly, and pub- 
ed under the title of the Philoſc = 
phucal TranſaCtions, are endeavoured 
o be rendered ridiculous. . This 
worx is uſhered into the world with 
i molt abuſive and infamous dedica- 
ton to Martin Folkes, efq. againſt 
hom, and the aforementioned Mr. 
Henry Baker, the weight of this 
furious attack was chiefly . aimed; 
face of the fe other authors, who 
hare been dragged 1n to ſuffer the 
lah of the doctor's abuſe, much the 
rreateſt part of them ſeem to have 
tal no claim to his reſentment, but 
mat of being correſpondents of, or 
lier pieces being communicated by, 
ve or the other of theſe gentlemen, 


5 but here again Dr. Hill met with 
| i ciſappointment; for the perſons, 
t hom he had thus unjuſtly and 


ugratetully attacked, being great- 
iy above the reach of his ma- 
ice, he found the ill effects of it, 
ike a recolling piece, revert on 
lunfelf: the world, inſtead of laugh- 
u with him, deſpiſed him; thoſe, 
610 would have otherwiſe been the 
Fiucipal purchaſers of his philoſo- 
pucal writings, were now too much 
da perated to afford him the leaſt 


be a 

* cacouragement or aſſiſtance. By giv- 
Y nz ſo ample a ſcope to perſonal 
lancer and ſcurrilous abuſe in ſome 


„bis works, and by his too great 
wry, and the impoſſibility of giv- 
"ga proper digeſtion to others, he 
Made himſelf ſo many perſonal ene- 


umſelf ſo out of repute, both with 
"ue town and the bookſellers, on the 
Uber, that at length, even when 
taployed by the latter, he was 


mes on the one hand, and wrote 
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obliged, by contract, to conceal from 
the former his being the author, 
from the conſideration that his very 
name was ſufficient to damp the ſale. 
of any piece to which it might be 
affixed. This, however, did not 
prevent his engaging in many works, 
though rot ſo voluminouſly as be- 
ſore, till at length he hit upon an- 
other method for getting money, 
which, as I am informed, brought 
him a very conſiderable income. 
This was no other than the prepa- 


ration of certain ſimple medicines, 


whoſe effects are very ſerviceable in 
many caſes, and, being moſtly _ of, 
the vegetable kind, are, I believe, 
very inoffenſive in all. Theſe me- 
dicines, in conſequence of conſtant, 
advertiſements and puffing, have had 
a very extenſive ſale and conſump- 
tion, and are, I think, chiefly of four 
ſorts, viz, The Eſſence of Water-, 
Dock, Tincture of Valerian, Pectoral 
Balſam of Honey, and Tincture of 
Bardana. Dr. Hill was, for ſome 
time, warmly patronized by the earl 
of Bute, through whoſe intereit, I 
have bcen informed, he was appoint- 
ed to the management of the rgyal 
gardens, but, by what means [ know 
not, the grant was never confirmed. 
Under that nobleman's patronage, 
and, I believe, at his expence, the 
doctor publifhed a very pompous and 
voluminous botanical work, eutitled,, 
A Syſtem of Botany, with a great 
number of elegant and magnificent 
copper- plates. 5 | 

« About the ſame time he fre- 
quently appeared at the magnificent 
routes of the late dutcheſs of Nor- 
thumberland, where, had he not 


been generally known, the ſplendor 


ot his dreſs might have denoted him 
to be ſome perſon of real conſe- 
quence and fortune. But as the 
frequenters of this elegant aſſembly 
took not the ſlighteſt notice of him, 
his ſituation among the great and 
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polite was rather an object of com- 
miſeration than envy, 

In the latter part of his life he 
was honoured by the king of Swe- 
den with the order of Vaſa, and died 
in November, 1775, of the gout, a 
diſorder, which, though he profeſſed 
to cure in others, he was unable to 
= out of his own conſtitution, 

e was buried at Denham, 

„And now, having related what 


peculiar circumſtances I have been 


able to collect in regard to his life, it 
may be expected that | ſhould give 
ſome obſervations with reſpect to his 


character; yet theſe I ſhall here 


confine only to his literary one, and 
the rank . which his writings 
ongbt to ſtand in. Dr. Hill's great- 
eſt enemies could not deny that he 


was maſter of conliderable abilities, 


and an amazing quickne's of parts, 
The rapidity of his pen was ever 
aſtoniſhing, and I have even been 
credibly informed, that he has been 
known to receive, within one year, 
no leſs than fifteen hundred pounds, 
for the works of his own fingle hand; 
which, as he was never in ſuch eſti- 
mation as to be entitled to any extra- 
ordinary price for bis copies, is, I be- 
heve, at leaſt three times as much as 
ever was made by any one writer in 
the ſume period of time. But, had he 
written much leſs, he would proba- 
bly have been much more read. The 
vaſt variety of ſub;e&ts he handled, 
certainly required ſuch a fund of uni- 
verſal knowledge, and ſuch a bound- 
leſs genius, as were never, perhaps, 
known to center in any one man; 
and thercſore it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, it, in regard to ſome, he ap- 
pears very inaccurate, in ſome very 
ſuperficial, and, in others, very in- 
adequate to the taſk he had under- 


taken. His works, in the philoſo- 


phical way, are what he ſeemed moſt 
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likely to have purchaſed future fame 
by, had he allowed himſelf time to 
have digeſted the knowledge he was 
poſſeſſed of, or adhered to that pre- 
cifion with regard to veracity, which 
the relation ot literary facts ſo rigid- 
ly demands. His novels, of which 
be has written many, ſuch as the 
Hiſtory of Mr. Lovell (in which he 
had endeavoured to perſuade the 
world he bad given the detail of his 
own lite), the adventures of a Cre- 
ole, the Life of Lady Frail, &c. hare, 
in ſome paits of them, incidents not 
diſogiecably related; but the moſt of 
them are no more than narratives 
of private intrigues, containing, 
throughout, the groſſeſt calumnics, 
and aiming at the blackening aud 
undermining the private characters 
of many reſpectable and amiable 
perſonages. In his Effays, which 
are by much the beſt of bis writ- 
ings, there is, in general, a liveh- 
neſs of imagination, and a pretti- 
neſs in the manner of extcnding 
perhaps ſome very trivial thought, 
which, at the firſt coup d'cell, is 
pleaſing enough, and may, with ma- 
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ny, be miſtaken for wit; but, on a Ve th 
nearer examination, the imagined nd b 
ſterling will be found to dwindle wor 
down into mere French plate. A 4a 
continugd uſe of ſmart ſhort periods, dyre 
bold affertions, and a rotain of egot- 8 
iſms, for the moſt part give a glitter he v 
to them, which, however, preſently mo 
ſullies to the eye, and ſeldom tempts uh, 
the ſpectator to a ſecond glance, In "Ag 
a word, the utmoſt that can be ſd wes 
of Dr. Hill, is, that he had talents, Vent 
but that he, in general, either great- * 
ly miſapplied them, or molt miler- "ay 
ably hacxneved them out. EM 
e Ag x drimatic writer, he ſtands Othel! 
in no eſtimation, nor has been Known corere 
in that view by any thing but thies 8 
irn jcces. N be 
very iufiguiſicant little p el _— * 
luck 


Hs well-known author was 
was born at Truro, in Corn- 

nl, but in what year I know not. 
his Uther, John Foote, enjoyed the 
wits of commiſſioner of the prize- 
ee and fine- contract. His mo- 
ker was heireſs of the Dineley and 
brolere families, and to her, in 
walequence of an unhappy and fa- 
vl quarrel between her two bro- 
hers, Sir John Dineley Goodere, 
wrt, and Sir Samuel Goodere, cap- 
wn of his majeſty's ſhip the Ruby, 
$hich terminated in the loſs of life 
vb.th, the Dineley eſtate, which 
vas of great value, deſcended. He 
r:ved his education at Worceſter 
(olege, formerly Glouceſter-Hall, 
Cron, which owed. its foundation 
ad change of name to Sir Thomas 
Looks Winford, bart. a ſecond cou- 
ia of our author's, From'the Uni- 
27:1 he was removed to the Tem- 
e being deſigned for the ſtudy of 
ac lay ; in which it is moſt proba- 
de that his great oratorical talents, 
ad powers of mimickry and hu- 
nar, would have ſhewn themſelves 
1a 7ery conſpicuous light. The 
nets and gravity of this ſtudy, 
aber, not ſuiting the more vola- 
he rixacity of his diſpoſition, he 
Me rather to employ thoſe talents 
4 1iphere of action to which they 
kemed better adapted. viz. on the 
Lie, in the purſuit of which, the 
repeated proofs he received of the 
polic approbation, bear the ſtrong- 
n tetlimonials to his merit. His 
fr appearance was in the part of 
Vitelio ; but whether he early diſ- 
wrered that his forte did not lye in 
myedy,. or that his genius could 
wt bear the being only a repeater 
1 e works of others, he ſoon 
*uck out into a new and untrodden 
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[From the ſame Work.] 


path, in which he at once attained 


the two great ends of affording en. 


tertainment to the public and emo- 
lument to himſelf, This was by 
taking on himfelf the double cha- 
rater of author and performer, in 
which light, in 1747, he opened the 
little theatre in the Haymarket, with 
a dramatic piece of his own writing, 
called The Diverſions of the Morn- 
ing. This piece confiſted of nothing 
more than the introduction of ſeveral 
well-known characters in real life, 
whoſe manner of converſation and 
expreſſion, this author had _ hap- 
pily hir, in the diction of his drama, 
and ſtill more happily repreſented 
on the ſtage, by an exact and moſt 
amazing imitation, not only of the 
manner and tone of voice, but even 
of the very perſons, of thoſe whom 
he intended to tate off» Amo 

theſe characters, there was in parti- 


much better known from the oddity 
and ſingularity of his appearance and 


converſation, than from his emi- 


nence in the practice of his profeſ- 
ſion. The celebrated chevalier Tay- 
lor the oculiſt, who was at that 
time in the height of His vogue and 
popularity. was alſo another object, 
and indeed a deſerved one, of Mr. 
Foote's mimickry and ridicule; and 
in the latter part of his piece, under 
the character of a theatrical director, 
this gentleman took off, with great 
humour and accuracy, the ſeveral 


ſtyles of acting of every principal 


performer of the Engliſh ſtage. 
« This performance at firſt met 


with ſome little oppoſition from the 


civil magiſtrates of Weſtminſter, 
under the ſanction of the act of par- 
liament for limiting the number of 
play-houſes. But the author being 
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cular, a certain phyfician, who was 
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nized by many of the principal no- 
bility and others, this oppoſition 
was over-ruled, and with an altera- 
tion of the title of his piece-to that 
of Mr. Foote's giving Tea to his 
Friends, he procceded without far- 
ther moleſtation, and repreſented it 
through a run of upwards of forty 
mornings, to crowded and iplendid 
audiences. 

„The enſuing ſeaſon he pro- 
duced another piece of tle ſame 
kind, which he called an Auction of 
Pictures. In this he introduced ſe- 
veral new characters, all however 


- Popular ones, and extremely well 


known, particularly Sir Thomas Ge. 
Veil, then the acting juſtice of peace 
for Weſtminſter ; Mr. Cock, the ce- 
lebrated auctioneer, and the equally 
famous orator Henley. This piece 
had alſo a very great run. | 

„ Neither of the abovemention- 
ed pieces have yet appeared in print, 
nor would they perhaps give any 
very great pleaſure in the cloſet ; 
for, conſiſting principally of cha- 
raters whoſe peculiar ſingularities 
could never be perfectly repreſented 
in black and white, they might pro- 


- bably appear flat and inſipid, when 


diveſted of that ſtrong colouring 
which Mr. Foote had given them in 
his perſonal repreſentation: for it 
may not be improper to obſerve in 
this place, that he himſelf repre- 
ſenied all the principal characters in 
each piece, which ſtood in need of 
his mimick powers to execute, ſhift- 


ing from one to another with all the 
He now, 
. however, proceded to pieces of ſome- 


dexterity of a Proteus. 


what more dramatic regularity, his 


Knights being the produce of an en- 


ſuing ſeaſon. Yet in this alſo, 
though his plot and characters ſeem- 


ed leſs immediately perſonal, it was 
appurent that he kept ſome particu- 
lar real perſonages ſtrongly in his 
eye, in the pertormance, and the 
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town took on themſelves to fix them 1 


where the reſemblance appeared to 
be the moft ſtriking. It would be 


ſuperfluous in this place to enume. MW 
rate the courſe of this gentleman's 
dramatic progreſs as to all the re- 


ſpective pieces which he has fince 
written and performed, as a. parti- 


. cular account of each of them may 


be ſeen, under its proper head, in 
the ſecond volume of this work. 
Let it here ſuffice therefore to ob- 
ſerve, that he continued from time 
to time to entertain the public, by 
ſelecting for their uſe, ſuch charac- 
ters, as well general as individual, 
as ſcemed moſt likely to contribute 
to the exciting our innocent laugh- 
ter, and beſt anſwer the principal end 
of dramatic writings of the comic 


kind, viz, the relaxation of the mind 


from the fatigue of buſineſs or anx- 
iety. 
The following is a liſt of his per- 
formances. N 
1. Taſte, C. 8vo. 1752. 
2. The Engliſhman in Paris. C. 
8vo. 1753. | 
3. The Knights, C. 8vo. 1754. 
4. The Engliſhman returned from 
Paris. F. gvo. 1756. 
5. The Author. C. 8vo. 1757. 
6. The Diverſions of the Morn- 
ing. F. 1788. N. P. 
7. The Minor. » 8yo, 1760. 
8. The Lyar. C. 1761. printed 
8v0, 1764. 


9. The Orators. C. vo. 1762. 
10. The Mayor of Garratt. C. 


8r0, 1763. 
11. The Patron. C. 8vo. 1764. 
12. The Commiſſary. C. 8v0.1;65. 
13. Prelude, on opening the the- 

atre, 1767. £5 ; 
14. The Devil upon Two Sticks, 

C. 1768. printed 8vo. 1778. 

15. The Lame Lover, C. 80 

1770. 

106. The Maid of Bath. C. 1771 

printed 8vO. 1778. 1. The 
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17. The Nabob. C. 1772. print- 
ed sro. 1778. ; 
18. Piety in Pattens. F. 1773. 
© Hh | 
5. The Bankrupt. C. 8vo. 1773. 
0. The Cozeners. C. 1774. 
iated 8 vo. 1778. | 
.. The Capuchin. C. 1776. 
lcd geo. 1778. 

. A Trip to Calais. C. 8 vo. 
778. | 
Lelides theſe pieces Mr, Foote 
ifered his name to be put to a work 
atitled, The Comic Theatre, in 5 
ws, 12m0. being a tranſlation of a 
umber of French comedies. Of 
theſe however, we are aſſured the 
irt only, viz, The Young Hypo- 
cite, is to be aſcribed to him. 

The following is the liſt of them. 
Vol. I. The Young Hypoerite. 


Lage. : 

Vol. II. The Imaginary Obſtacle, 
Tie Siſters, The Libertine ;- or, 
the Hidden Treaſure. 

Vol. III. The Legacy; or, The 
fonune Hunter. The Generous Ar- 
de; or, The Reformed Rake. The 
imſical Lovers; or, The Double 
lifdelity, ; 

Vol, IV. The Blunderer. The 
yrous Quarrel. The Conceited 
Lees. The Forced Marriage. 
Vol. V. The Man Hater. The 
tecgot - binder; or, The Mock Doc- 
0, The Gentleman Cit. 


Ty, From the year 1752 to 1761, 
continued to perform at one of 
'* tncatres every ſeaſon as fancy or 
«cit directed his choice, generally 
a tated number of nights; and 
2 tzele engagements he uſuall 

"vzht out a new piece. In this 
dae he went on until a very preſſ- 
A embarraſſment in his affairs com- 
Kel him to perform The Minor 
the Hay. Market in the ſummer 
® the year 1762, with ſuch a com- 


The Spendthrift, The Triple Mar- 


10 proceed with Mr. Foote's hiſ- 


pany as he could haſtily collect. 
The ſucceſs of this attempt ſeems 
to have ſuggeſted io him the ſcheme 
of occupying that theatre when the 


others were ſhut up; and from the 


year 1762, until the ſeaſon before 
his death, he regularly performed 
there, and acquired a very conſider- 
able income, which, as ceconomy 
was not to be numbered among his 
excellencics, he generally expended 
in the gratification equally of his 
vices and virtues, being at times 
both generous and extravagant. In 
February 15766, he had the misfor-. 
tune to fall from his horſe, while at 
lord Mexborough's ſeat in the coun- 
try, on a viſit, when the duke of 
York alſo was there, It is generally 
ſuppoſed that this accident facili- 
tated his application for a patent, 
which he — on the gth of 
July, in the ſame year. As he was 
ever attentive to ſuch temporary cir- 
cumſtances as would afford ſubjects 
of ridicule, ſo he was not at all 
ſcrupulous whom he offended in his 
ſatirical career, In 1776, he drew 
a character intended for a lady of 
quality then much talked of, who 
had influence enough to obtain a 
prohibition to his play being repre- 
ſented, and in the rs which 
this incident occaſioned, ſome impu- 
tations were thrown out againſt his 
character, too groſs to be recorded, 
and of too vile a nature to be be- 
lieved without the cleareſt evidence. 
This diſpute had hardly ſubſided. 
when a legal charge was made againſt 
him for an offence fimilar to that be- 
fore alluded to; and it is but juſtice 
to his memory to declare, that the 
accuſation was generally ſuppoſed to 
have originated in malice, and that 
he was acquitted by the direction, 
and agreeably to the ſentiments, of 
the learned judge who tried him, 
after a very long and ſtrict inveſti- 
gation of all the circumſtances — 
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142 
the affair. The ſhock which he re- 


ceived from this diſgraceful ſituation 
is ſuppoſed to have had a fatal effect 
upon him. A few months after- 
wards he was ſeized, while on the 
ſtage, with a paralytic fit, from 
_ which, he recovered” ſufficiently to 
Apend the ſummer at Brighthelm- 
foe, and from thence, on the ap- 
proach of winter, was adviſed to re- 
move to France, On the 2oth of 
October, 1777, he arrived at Dover, 
intending immediately to proceed to 
Calais, But about eleven o'clock 
next morring he complained of a 
ſhivering, and went to bed, where 
he was ſeized with another fit, 
which laſted three hours; after it 
was over he lay very compoſed, and 
ſeemed inclined to fleep; in a few 
minutes he began to breathe in a 
moaning tone, and at length fetched 
a deep ſigh, and expired. He was 
buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

„ Mr, Footc's dramatic works are 
all to. be ranked among the perite 
pieces of the theatre, as he never at- 
tempted any thing which attained 
the bulk of the more perfect drama. 
In the execution of them they are 
ſometimes looſe, neghgent, and un- 
finiſhed, ſeeming rather to be the 
haſty productions of a man of ge- 
nius, whoſe Pegaſus, though induced 
with fire, has no inclinaticn for fa- 
tigue, than the laboured finiſhings 
of a proteſt dramatiſt aiming at im- 
mortality, His plots are ſomewhat 
irregular, and their cataſtrophes not 
always cunclufive or perfectly wound 
up. Let, with all theſe little defi- 
c.encies, it muſt be confeſſed that 
they contain more of one eſſential 
property of comedy, viz. ſtrong 
character, than the writivg of any 
other of our modern authors; and 
although the diction of his dialogue 
may not, from the general tenor of 
his ſubjaCts, either require, or ad- 
mit of, the wit of a Congteve, or 
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the elegance of an Etherege, yet it 


is conſtantly embelliſhed with num. Wil 


berleſs ſtrokes of keen ſatire, and rs 
touches of temporary humour, ſuch WM... . 
as only the cleans judgment and 20 
deepeſt diſcernment could dictate; ny 
and though the language ſpoken by * 
his characters may at firſt fight cen . org 
not the moſt accurate and correct, = 
y it will, on a cloſer examination, * l 
e found entirely dramatical, 28 it bnſelt 
contains numbers of, thoſe natural Ach 
minutiz of expreſſion, on which thei... a- 
very baſis of character is frequently 8 
founded, and which render it tbe . c, . 
trueſt mirrour of the converſaten t g! 
of the times he wrote in. N 
It has been objected again ee ha. 
Mr. Foote, that the introduction 0 ming f. 
real characters on the ſtage was no r ; 
only ungenerous, but cruel and un Fe 
juſt; and that the rendering an & play 
perſon the object of public ridicu ee 
and laughter, was doing him tha rt 
moſt eſſential injury pollible, as i 
was wounding the human breaſt! 
the tendereſt point, viz. its pride 
and ſeli-opinion, Yet I cannot thing 
this charge fo ſtrong as the vehe Beo 
ment opponents of mimickry would 
have it appear to be. Mr. Foot 
himſelf, in his Minor, has very pr ky 
perly diſtinguiſhed who are the prog 


per objects of ridicule, and the leg 
victims to the laſh of ſatire ; that! 
to ſay, thoſe who appear what the 
are not, or would be what they can 
not. When hypocriſy and diſſim 
lation would lay ſnares for the fe 
tunes, or contaminate the principal 
of mankind, it is ſurely but julic 
to the world to withdraw the me 

and ſhew their natural faces wi'h th 


: e 
diſtortions and ſhocking deformitig woo 
they are really poſſeſſed of. An * 
when affectation or ſingularity ore ae 
bear the more valuable parts of an b city. 
perſon's character, and render ww | 03.4. 
diſagreeable and weariſome com? ha yea, 
nions, Wo, diveſted of thoſe cl Tr: 
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deri lic foibles; might be valuable, 
ible, and entertaining members 
{the community, it is themſelves 
ry who act the ridiculous part 
a the more extenſive ſtage of the 
wid; and it ſhould rather be 
med an act of kindneſs, both to 
r perſons themſelves and their ac- 
wintance, to ſet up ſuch a mirrour 
yore them, as by pointing out to 
tnſclrez their abſurd peculiarities 
= who is without ſome ?) afford 
ben an opportunity, by amend- 
pert, to deſtroy the reſemblance, 
1. { avoid the ridicule ; ſuch a 
&t of kindneſs as it would be to 
kk a perſon to a looking-glaſs 
o had put on his peruke the 
ry fide foremoſt, inſtead of ſuf- 
Fog hita in that condition to 
n the gauntlet in the mall or 
& playhouſe, where he muſt per- 
ere the titter of the whole aſſem- 
raiſed againſt him, without 


this —_— 


[43] 


knowing on what account it is raiſ- 


ed, or by what means to put a ſtop 
to it. In a word, if a fir Penurious 
Trifle, a Peter Paragraph, or a Cad- 
wallader, have ever had their origin- 
als in real life, let thoſe originals 
keep their own counſel, remember 
the gui capit, ille facit, and reform 
their reſpective follies. Nor can I 
help being of opinion, that an author 
of this kind in ſome reſpects is more 
uſeful to the age he lives in, than 
thoſe who only range abroad into 
the various ſcenes of life for gene- 
ral character. And although Mr. 
Foote's dramatic pieces may not 
perhaps have the good fortune to 
attain immortality, or be perfectly 
reliſhed by the audiences of a future 
age, yet, I cannot deny him here 
the juſtice of bearing ſtrong teſti- 
mony to his merits, and ranking 


him among the firſt of the drama- 


tiſts of this.” 


8 


N 


"MARTIN Folkes, eſq. was 
deſcended of a good family, 
* eiceſt fon of Martin Folkes, 
1. counſellor at law, by his wife 
ay, one of two daughters and 
lars of William Hovell, of Hil- 
"*0n-hall, near Lynn, in the 
"ty of Norfolk, knight; the other 
daher being married to Dr. Wil- 
"Wake, afterwards archbiſhop of 
"eroury. He was born in the 
"of St. Giles's in the Fields, in 
ty of Weſtminſter, on the 29th 
0tober, 1690 ; and at the age of 
de years was intruſted to the learn- 


Ar. Cappel, ſon of the celebrated 


— 


LCOUNT of MARTIN FOLK ES, Eſq. ſome Time PaksIDbENT 
of the RoyaL SocleETY., 


tm Mr. Nicuors's © Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of Wir- 
nam BowYER, Printer, F. S. A. and of many of his learned Friends,”} 


Lewis Cappel, and ſucceſſor to him 
in the proteſſorſhip of the Hebrew 
language at Saumur in France, till 
the ſuppreſſion of that univerſity in 
January, 1694-5. He continued 
ſeven years under the tuition of Mr, 
Cappel, by whom he is deſcribed in 
a letter to Monſieur Le Clerc, dated 
at Hillington-ball in February, 
1706-7, as a choice youth of a pene- 
trating genius, and a maſter of the 
beauties of the beſt Roman and 
Greek writers. Soon after the date 
of that letter, he was ſent to the uni- 


verſity of Cambridge, and was placed 


in Clare-hall, under the care of Dr, 
Laughtan, 
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Laughton, fellow of that college, 
and one of the moſt able and diligent 
tutors of that time. The progreſs 
which he made there, and after he 
left the univerſity, in all parts of 
learning, and particularly mathema- 
rical and philotophical, diſtinguiſhed 
him ar ſo carly an age, that when he 
was but three and twenty years of age, 
he was citeemed worthy of a feat in 
the Royal Society, into which hav- 
ing been propoſed as a candidate on 
the 13th of December, 1713, he was 
on the 2gth of July following elect- 
ed, and on the 11th of November ad- 
mitted a fellow of it. He had not 
been much above two years a mem- 
ber, when, on account of his known 
abilities and conſtant attendance at 
the meetings of the ſocicty, he was, 
at the anniverſary election Novem- 
ber 30, 1716, choſen one of the 


council. His firſt communication to 


the ſociety was on the 6th of the fol- 
lowing month, December, concern- 
ing the eclipſe of a fixed ſtar in Ge- 
mini, by the body of Jupiter. This 
was followed in 1717 by an account 
of a remarkable aurora borealis, ſeen 
at London on the zoth of March that 
year; which account is printed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. xxx. 
No. 352. p. 586. On the Cth of 


October of the ſame year, 1717, he 


had the degree of maſter of arts con- 
terred on him by the univerſity of 


Cambridge, when that learned body 
- had the honour of a vilit from the 


late king George the Firſt, He was 
choſen a ſecond time of the council 
of the Royal Society on the iſt of 
December 1718, and continued to 
be re-choſen every year till 1727; 
and the 17th of January, 1722-3, 
had the farther diſtinction of being 
appointed by their illuſtrious preſi- 
dent, ſir Iſaac Newton, one of his 
vice- preſidents. Mr. Leeuwenhoeck 
having by his laſt will left his curi- 
ous micrgſcopes to the ſociety, of 


which he had been above forty yea 


a member, Mr, Folkes drew up ar * 
account of them, which he gave it 1 
on the 23d of January, 1923-4, 4 a n 
the ſociety, who deſired it might b 5 1 
made public, as it was ſoon after! = 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol "a" 
2XXX11, No. 380. p. 446. At the fert "8 
anniverſary election of the Roy: hn 
Society, after the death of ar 11a nd 
Newton, in 1727, Mr, Folkes u "Tg 
competitor with fir Hans Sloane oy , 
bart, for the office of preſident ; hi * 
intereſt being ſupported by a gre "ſl 
number of members, though th 0 4 
choice was determined in favour 1 5 
ſir Haus. The 24th volume ef th . a 
Philoſophical I ranſactions for t 110 
years 1720 and 1727 was addreſſe lr. 
to Mr. Folkes by Dr. Jurin, ſecrd * 
tary of the Royal Society, in a ded * 
cation, the motive of which was, 1 Thi. 
that very learned phyſician obſerve quari 
the ſame which induced the greate wo 
man that ever lived to fiagle 0 "5 
Mr. Folkes to fill the chair, and * 4 
preſide in the aſſemblies of that id 1 1 
ciety, when the frequent returns e * 
his indiſpoſition would no long which, 
permit him to attend them with | "894 
uſual aſſiduity. This motive, av are 
ed Dr. Jurin, we all know, . nontl 
your uncommon love to, and yo won 
ſingular attainments in, thoſe nob = 
and manly ſciences, to which tl 1746, 
glory of tir Iſaac Newton, and t Up 
reputation of the Royal Society, at 
ſolely and entirely owing.” Aud er 
concludes his dedication with t ſh ec 
higheſt compliment to Mr. Foike 7 
that, It is ſufficient to ſay of hin bt ©, 
that he was fir Iſaac Newton * 
friend.” He was choſen of the co the 
cil of the ſociety on the 1ſt of b 
cember, 1729, and continued in! ber 
till he was advanced to the pie din 
dentſlup, twelve years aſter, bail 40. 
been appointed on the 8th of Feb r 
ary, 1732-3, one of the vice pie a anc 
dents by fir Hans Sloane. — Nez. 
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tt with his whole family on a tour 

into Italy the 25th of March, 17333 

md, paſſing through Germany, 

cached Venice in September fol- 
being; whence he proceeded to 

dome, where he reſided for a conſi- 

lerable time, as he did afterwards 
bene months at Florence. He re- 
= tid by ſea from Leghorn to Eng- 
uad, where he arrived on the iſt of 
Lepiember, 1735, after having ſpent 
vo years and a half abroad with the 
bioheſt ſatisfaction to himſelf, and 
the greateſt marks of eſteem and re- 
het from the principal perſons in 
il places which he - viſited. The 
opportunities which he had of con- 
ſulting the beſt · furniſhed cabinets in 
laly, enabled him to compoſe there 
n excellent diſſertation on the 
xeizhtz and values of ancient coins. 
This he read to the Society of Anti- 


member, at two of their meetings, on 
de 15th and 22d of January, 1735-6, 
nd received their unanimous thanks 
tv. it, with a requeſt, that a copy of 
might be 1 in their books, 
ach he promiſed to give them, at- 
ter he had reviſed it and made ſome 
ations to it. In the following 
month he read them a diſſertation 
won the meaſures of Trajan's and 
Antonine's pillars ; and in April, 
1736, another upon the braſs equeſ- 
nan ſtatue at the Capitol in Rome; 
and on the 1 4th of that month com- 
muncated to them A table of Eng- 
ln cold coin, from the 18th of king 
ETlrard the Third, when gold was 
fr coined in England, to the pre- 
lat time, with their weights and 
mrinfic values ;” which, at their de- 
he, on the 22d of that month, he 
con ented to publiſh ; and it was ac- 
Ong printed the ſame year in 
a, Two years after be likewiſe 
ral to them a Diſſertation upon 
ancient Latin inſcription at Niſ- 
Ws, Nor was he leſs obliging to 


quariss, London, of which he was a 


! 
145 


the Royal Society, whom he favour- 
ed with his ** Remarks on the ſtand- 
ard meaſure preſerved in the Capitol 
of Rome ;” which were read at their 
meeting of the. 5th of February, 
17 35-6, and publiſhed in the Philo- 


ſophical Tranſactions, vols xxxix. 


No. 442, p. 262. He exhibited to 
that ſociety on the Sth of July fol- 
lowing a model of an ancient ſphere, 
in the Farneſe palace at Rome, which 
model had been made in plaiſter of 
Paris, under his directions, during 
his reſidence in that city; the ori- 
ginal ſphere in ſtone, ſupported by 
an Atlas, being conjectured by him 
upon good grounds to have been 
made in the year of the Chriſtian 


ra 112, towards the end of the 


emperor Trajan's reign. A draught 


of this was communicated by him to 


Dr. Bentley, then preparing his long 
promiſed edition of Manilius, in 
which it was afterwards publiſhed 
in the year 1739, in 4to. . His next 
communication to the Royal Soci- 
ety was on the 4th of November, 
1736, an account of ſome mock 
ſuns, or parhelia, ſeen by him on 
the 175th of September preceding. 
Sce the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
vol. xl. No. 445. p. 59. His inge- 
nious friend, Dr, Robert Smith, then 
Plumian Profefſor of Mathematics 
in Cambridge, and afterwards maſter 
of Trinity college there, being en- 

aged in compoſing A Complete 
S\ ſtem of Optics,” Mr. Folkes fur- 
niſhed him with ſeveral curious re- 
marks on the fallacies of viſion,. on 
the ſun's apparent diſtance, on the 
apparent figure of the ſky, on the 
apparent curvity of the fides of long 
walks and ploughed lands, and on 
the changes of curvity by the ob- 
ſerver's motions ;. for. which hg re- 
ceived the acknowledgments of the 
profeſſor in the preface to that work, 
publiſhed in 1938, in gto. As he 


had not feen France in his travels to 


Italy, 
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Ttaly, he made a tour to Paris in 
May, 1739, chiefly with a view of 
ſeeing the academies there, and con- 
verſing with the learned men, who 
do honour to that city and the re- 
public of letters, and by whom he 


was received with all the teſtimonies. 


of reciprocal regard. Sir Hans: 


Sloane having, on account of his ad- 
vanced age and growing infirmities, 
reſigned the preſidentſhip of the 


Royal Society, at the annual election 
in 1741; Mr, Folkes was unani- 


moufly choſen to fill that honour- 


able poſt, which he did with the 
higheſt reputation to the ſociety and 


| himſelf. Soon after his election he 


reſented the ſociety with 1001. 
he death of Dr, Edmund Halley in 


January, 1741-2, occaſioning a va- 
vancy in the Royal Academy of 


Sciences at Paris, the eyes of that 


illuſtrious body were immediately 


fixed upon the new preſident of the 
Royal Society, whom they choſe to 
place in the room of that great phi- 
loſopher and aſtronomer. On the 
Iith of November, 1742, he com- 
municated to the Royal Society an 
account of the proportions of the 
Engliſh and French meaſures and 
weights, from the ſtandards of the 
ſame kept at that ſociety : which ac- 
count was printed in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, vol. xlii. No. 
465, p. 185, An account of the 
345 of that extraordinary in- 
ſect called the freſh-water polypus, 
by Monſ. Trembley, then reſiding at 


the Hague, was no ſooner brought 


to England than Mr. Folkes began 
to make experiments upon it; the 
reſult of which he communicated 
to the Royal Society in a paper 
read before them the 24th of March, 
1742-3, and printed in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, vol. xlii. No. 
469, p- 422. His curioſity with re- 
lation to the geography of his coun- 


try having led him to a particular 


this treatiſe, together with a 1cc! 


examination of ſome of the 0144 
maps of it, thoſe of Mr. Chri9 
pher Saxton, he gare in a paper co 
cerning them to the Royal Societ 
on the 12th of May, 1744. Inth 
paper he ſhewed, that thoſe ma 
were the firſt which were made {ry 
an actual ſurvey; and that from the 
moſt parts of the preſent maps, e 
oe Ogilby's roads, are take 
That it appears, from a prixile 


granted for ten years to Mr, Sante ag 

by Queen Elizabeth, dated July hon 0 
1577, that his work was carried A 

at the expence of Thomas Seckfo: teen 1 
eſq. maſter of the requeſts, a 
wards knighted, and was then ot 0 
hand, but not completed; that tl but li 
date of the earlieſt map is 1574, « to the 
that of the general title 1559, O 
next paper of his which appears WM Lie 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, v Tranſ 
xlii. No. 470, p. 541, was real 50; 
the 16th of June, 1743, being nerul 
account of the compariſon, lat ſeen at 
made by ſome members of the Roy furniſ 
Society, of the ſtandard of a yn oth 
and the ſeveral weights lately mal ot 
for their uſe ; with the org: ame 1 
ſtandards of meaſure and weights lun 
the Exchequer, and ſome oth Paial 
kept for public uſe at Guida "er 
Founders Hall, the Tower, e be. 
other places. His excellent wo dence 
intituled, A Table of Engliſh ler of 
ver Coins, from the Norman (er 
queſt ta the preſent time: with ti +, 
weights, intrinfic values, and fo! to; 
remarks upon the ſeveral pieces FaicCh, 
publiſhed at London in May, 17: den! 
in 4to. is a valuable ſpecimen o. + Un 
accuracy and judgement with wn . 
he treated every ſubje& that ne 
thought proper to diſcuſs; and on 
greatly ſurpaſſed whatever had be * 
publiſhed of that kind before, ff dy 
has left little room for either“ 4 

tion or amendment. He pri J 


edition of his Table of Engl . 
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(4ins, at his on expence, both for ſervations of Mr. Folkes, communi- 
de bene ft of the Society of Anti- cated to the koyal Society Jan. 22, 
(aties, and as preſents to his nu- 1746-7, and printed in the PHilöſo- 
mrous kriends. He intended like - phical Tranſactions, vol. xtv. No. 
vi to have illuſtrated it by a ſet of 482, p. 365. The deſign was to 
mass of the ſilver and gold coins of ſhew how the text of Pliny had 
Bund, of which he had engraved been altered by the editor from all 
g- four plates, which came down the former printed editions; and 
vthe ze ſtoration of Charles II. and that it was upon mere conjecture, 
irce his death have been purchaſed and againſt the truth of the fact con- 
by the laid ſociety, who are prepar- tained in the paſſage in queſtion: for 
ug to publith them, with a new cd1- his alteration implies, that the equi - 
ton ot his book to which they re- noctial ſhadow of the gnomon being 
lur. Several experiments having made ſhorter at Ancona than at 
teen made in Holland upon the fra- Rome, the latitude of Ancona ruſt 
gry of unnealed glaſs veſſels, he conſequently be made leſs than that 
wt only gave an account of them, of Rome; whereas it is known to be 
but likewiſe exhibited ſome of them conſiderably greater, Ancona ſtand- 
tb the Royal Society on the 31ſt of ing on the Adriatic about two de- 
(Xober, 1745 ; his account of both grees to the north of that capital. 
king publiſhed in the Philoſophical Mr. Folkes therefore juſtifies the 
Tranſactions, vol. xliii. No. 477, common reading of this paſſage of 
50g. His remarks on ſome bones Pliny, and gives a clear explanation 
ncruſted with ſtone, which he had of the ſenſe of it. The laſt paper 
ken at Rome in the Villa Ludoviha, communicated by him to the Royal 
furniſhed him with the ſubject of Society, which was on the 8th of 
mother paper, read before the ſoct- March, 1749-50, contains an ac- 
ey on the 12th of December the, count of the ſecond ſhock of an 
ame year, and printed in the ſame earthquake felt that morning at 
wluwe and number of the Philoſo- London and in the parts adjacent. 
pacal Tranſactions, p. 557. The It is printed in the Philoſophical 
wrerfity of Oxford being defirous Tranſactions, vol. xlvi. No. 497, 
at kaving a gentleman of his emi- p 613. Algernon, duke of Somer- 
tence in the learned world a mem- ſet, who had been many years pre- 
ter of their body, as he was of the ſident of the Society of Antiquaries 


00 wirerlity of Cambridge, conferred of London, dying Feb. 9, 1749-50, 
"© 61 in July, 1746, the degree of Mr, Folkes, who was one of the 
{91 Doctor of Laws; upon receiving vice-preſidents, was immediately 


dich, he returned them a compli- choſen to ſucceed his grace in thar 
dent 12 a Latin ſpeech, admired for poſt, in which he was continued by 
W propriety and elegance, He was the charter of incorporation of that 
wenrards admitted to the ſame de- ſociety Nov. 2, 1751. But he was 
ve at Cambridge, when his grace ſoon diſabled from preſiding in per- 
ne duke of Newcaſtle, their chan- fon either in that or the Royal So- 
lor made a viſit to it. A paſſage ciety, being ſeized on the 26th of 
= £.0y's Natural Hiſtory, lib, ii. September the ſame year with a 
9 "4, as publiſhed by father Har- paiſy, which deprived him of the 
aun at Paris, in his folio edition uſe of his left fide. In this unhappy 
153, and a remark by the editor ſituation, which occaſioned him on 
en, gans Occaſion to ſome ob- the zoth of November, 1753, to 
reſign 
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Les ANECDOTES OF MARTIN roLK BS, ESQ. 


reſign the preſidentſhip of the Royal 
Society, he languiſhed near three 
years, till a ſecond ſtroke of his diſ- 
order, which attacked his right fide 
on the 25th of June, 1754, put an 
end to his life on the 28th of that 
month at four in the morning. He 
had two daughters who ſurvived 
him; his only ſon of his own name 
having died at Caen in Normandy, 
in July, 1740. His regard for the 
Royal Society appeared from the 
above mentioned benefaction and a 
legacy left to it -in his laſt will, 
made juſt before his fatal indiſpoſi- 
tion, of 200l. and an excellent por- 
trait of the lord chancellor Bacon, 
and a ſeal, with the arms of the ſo- 
ciety engraved on it, to his ſueceſ- 
ſors in the preſidentſnip. His li- 
brary was large and well-choſen ; 
and his cabinet enriched with a col - 
lection of Engliſh coins, ſuperior to 
moſt, whether public or private ones, 
The manuſcripts of his compoſition, 
which were not a few, and upon 
points of great curioſity and im- 
portance, not having received from 
him that perfection which he was 
capable of giving them, were ex- 
preſsly directed by him to be ſup- 


preſſed, an injunction hich the pub- 


lic has great reaſon to regret, His 
knowledge was very extenſive, his 
judgement exact and accurate, and 
the preciſion of his ideas appeared 
from the perſpicuity and conciſeneſs 
of his expreſſion in his diſcourſes 
and writings, on abſtruſe and diffi- 
cult topics, and eſpecially in his 
ſpeeches at the anniverſary elections 
of the Royal Society on the delivery 
of the prize medals, in which he al- 
ways traced out the riſe and progreſs 
of the ſeveral inventions for which 
they were aſligned as a reward. He 
had turned his thoughts to the ſtudy 
of antiquity and the polite arts with 
a philoſophical ſpirit, which he had 
contracted by the cultivation of the 
mathematical ſciences from his ear- 


exactneſs. 


that great man's life. The gener 


lieſt youth. Too many of thoſe vie 
have engaged in the former branch 
of literature, have been too lit 
exerciſed in logic, and contentei 
themſelves with heaping up paſlagg 
from a multitude of authors, with, 
being able to connect them, or tf 
draw the proper concluſions tronff 
them, But his greater ſagacity au 
habit of reaſoning ſeparated or unit 
ed ſuch paſſages agreeably to thei 
reſpective force, laid upon each 
its juſt weight, and deduced thei 
true conſequences with the utmoſ 

Theſe talents appeared 
eminently upon the ſubjects 2 
weights and meaſures, which hat 


been extremely perplexed by othe S 
writers for want of a moderate ſhart h 
of arithmetic; in the proſecutior F 
of which he produced many argu V 
ments and proofs, - which were thi th 
reſult of his own experiments ani 0 
obſervations on common things, u 1 
ſufficiently attended to, or ſeen wil Cc 
leſs diſtinguiſhing and penetratin bi 
eyes, by others. Mathematics an Gi 
antiquities were by him, as philol 7 

] 


phy was by Socrates, rendered fant 
liar and intelligible to an ordina: 
underſtanding. His notions of then 
were repreſented in the moſt obriou 
lights, and the knowledge of the 
by that means rendered ealy ani 
entertaining. He had a ſtriking: 
ſemblance to Peireſkius, the rng 
ment of the laſt age, and partic 
larly in ſome parts of his charac! 
repreſented by the elegant writer 


ſity of his temper was no |e6s ! 
markable than the civility of his con 
verſation. His love of a ſtudio! 
and contemplative life, amidit a cy 
cle of friends of the ſame diſpoft0 
difinclined him in a very high © 
gree to the buſineſs and hurry d! 
public one; and his only ambit 
was to diſtinguiſh himſelf by b. 
and activity for the promon 

ſciences and literature.“ 1 


who was born in 1689, 
hid no acquaintance with the learn- 
& languages but what a common 
{chool-education afforded ; his mind, 
like that of Shakſpeare, being much 
more enriched by nature and obſer- 
zation, He exerciſed the profeſſion 
of a printer, with the higheſt repu- 
tation, for a long ſeries of years in 
Slifbury-court, Fleet- ſtreet. Diſ- 
ſimilar as their geniuſes may ſeem, 
when the witty and wicked duke of 
Wharton (a kind of Lovelace) about 
the year 1723 fomented the ſpirit of 
oppolition in the city, and became 
a member ofthe Wax Chandlers 
company; Mr. Richardſon, though 
bis political principles were very 
Gifferent, was much connected with, 
and favoured by him, and printed 
his 4 True Briton,” publiſhed twice 
aweek, Yet he exerciſed his own 
judgment, in peremptorily refuſing 
to be concerned in ſuch papers as 
be apprehended might endanger his 
dun ſafety, and which accordingly 
dd occaſion the impriſonment and 
proſecution of thoſe who were in- 
duced to print and publiſh them. 
He printed for ſome time a news- 
aper called “ The Daily Journal;“ 
and afterwards * The Daily Gazet- 
ter, which was for the moſt part 


under the patronage of fir Robert 
Walpole ; 


tabout the year 745, when it fell in- 
0 other hands, | hrough the intereſt 
ot his friend Mr. Speaker Onflow, 


_ of the Houſe of Commons. 
© purchaſed a moiety of the patent 


1782. 5 


[ 49 1 


10 R. Samuel Richardſon, 


ö but on that miniſter's 
"Ithdrawing his ſupport, he declined. 


be printed the firſt edition of the. 


ot law-printer at Midſummer, i 760, . 


\NECDOTES OF Ma. SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
[From the ſame Work.] | 


- 


and carried on that department of 
buſineſs in partnerſhip with Miſs Ca- 
therine Lintot. By his firſt wife Mar- 
tha Wilde, daughter of Mr. Allington 
Wilde, printer, in Clerkenwell, he 
had five ſons and a daughter, who 
all died young. His 1econd wife 
(who ſurvived him many years) was 


Elizabeth, ſiſter of the late Mr. 


Leake, bookſeller of Bath. By her 
he had a. ſon and five daughters. 
The ſon died young ; but tour of 
the daughters ſurvived him; viz, 


Mary, married, in 1757, to Mr. Dit- 


cher, an eminent ſurgeon of Bath; 
Martha, married,in 1762, to Edward 
Bridgen, eſq. F. R. and A. 88.; 
Anne, unmarried ; ,and Sarah, mar- 
ried 10 Mr, Crowther, ſurgeon, of 
Boſwell-court, and ſince dead. His 
country retirement, firſt at North 
End near Hammerſmith, and after- 
wards. at Parſous Green, was gene- 
rally filled with his friends of boch 
ſexes. He was regularly there from 
Saturday to Monday, and frequently 
at other times, being never ſo hap- 
y as when he made others fo, be- 
ing himſelf, in his narrower ſphere, 
the Grandiſon he drew ; his heart 
and hund ever open to diſtreſs. His 
Pamela, which appears to have been 
written in three months, firſt intro- 
duced him to the literary world; 
and never was a book of the kind 
more generally read and admired, 
t was even recommended not unfre- 
quently from the pulpit, particular- 
ly by Dr. Slocock, late of Chr: 
Chotch, Surrey, who had a very 
high eſteem for it, as well as for its 
author. But it is much to be re- 
gretted that his improved edition, in 
which much was altered, much 
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omitted, and the whole new-model- 


led, has never yet been given to the 
public, as the only reaſon which pre- 
vented it in his life time, that there 


was an edition unſold, muſt long 
have ceaſed. 


« By many family misfortunes, 


and his own writings, which in a 
manner realt ed every feigned diſ- 
treſs, his nerves naturally weak, or 


as Pope expreſſes it, © trembling 
alive all o'er,” were ſo unhinged, 
that for many years before his death 
his hand ſhook, he had frequent ver- 


tigos, and would ſometimes have 


fallen, had he not ſupported himſelf 


by his cane under his coat. His 
paralytic diſorder affected his nerves 


to ſuch a degree for a conſiderable 
time before his death, that he could 
not lift a glaſs of wine to his mouth 


without afhſtance. This diſorder at 


length terminating in an apoplexy, 
deprived the world of this amiable 


man and truly original genius, on 


July 4, 1:61, at the age of 72. He 


was buried, by his own. direction, 


with his firſt wite, in the middle 


aile, near the pulpit of St. Bride's 
church. 

% In a MS, of the late Mr. 
Whiſton the bookſeller, which fell 
into the hands of one of my friends, 
was the following paſſage: Mr. 
Samuel Richardſon was a worthy 
man altogether, Feing very liable 


to paſſion, he directed all his men. 


it is (aid by letters; not truſting to 
reprove by words, which threw him 
into haſtineſs, and hurt him, who 
had always a tremor on his nerves,” 
J have heard nearly the ſame ac- 


count from ſome of his workmen. 


But this, I believe, was not the rea- 
ſon ; though the tact was certainly 
true. It was rather for convenience, 
to avoid altercation, and going up 
into the printing-office ; and belides, 
his principal aſſiſtant Mr. Tewley 
was remarkably deaf. 

„ Belides his three great works, 


he publiſhed an edition of . Alop' 
Fables, with Reflections, ane 

„Letters to and from ſeveral Per 
ſons,” and had a ſhare in „ The 


Chriſtian's Magazine, by Dr. JameÞ 
Mauelere, 1748;” and in the addi 
tions to the ſixth edition of Df 
Foe's “ Tour through Great Bri 
tain.” Six original Letters uponif 
Duelling,“ were printed after hi 
death, in The Literary Repoſi 
tory, 1765,” p. 227, £ 
„N gy, vol. ii. of the Ram 
blers, it is well known, was written 
by Mr. Richardſon, in the preamble 
to which Dr. Johnſon ſtyles hi Z 
+ an author from whom the 280 
has received greater favours, whe ! 
has enlarged the knowledge of hu 
man nature, and taught the paſſion 
to move at the command of virtue. 
He has been often compared t 
Rouſleau ; and Rouſſeau was one of 
his profeſſed admirers. In his letteWM 
to D'Alembert, ſpeaking of Engl 
romances, he ſays, ** Theſe, like 
the people, are either ſublime off 
contemptible, There never hal 
been written in any language a roi 
mance equal to, or approaching tf 
Clariſſa.“ But the eſteem was naß 
reciprocal; Mr, Richardſon being 
ſo much diſguſted at ſome of thi 
ſcenes and the whole tendency of 
the new Eloiſa, that he ſecretly cri 
ticiſed the work (as he read it) 1 
marginal notes, and thought, wit 
many others, that this writ 
„taught the. paſſions to move 


the command of vice.“ If this {ql © 
cret cenſure of Mr, Richardſon the « 
ſhould be thought too ſevere Badu 
phlegmatic, let it be confidereq Hing 
that admitting the tendency of Roußg guy 
ſeau's principles to be better in ve 
main than bis more rigid readers en, 
low, his ſyſtem is too refired 10 Vn © the 
carried into. execution in any 48 Carle 


when the globe is not uniform! 


peopled with —_— « pf 


« Dr, Johnſon, in his Biogra- 
real Pretace to Rowe's Poems, 
a{erves, ** The character of Lo- 
turio ſeems to have been expanded 


y Richardſon into Lovelace, but 
; te has excelled his original in the 
ond effect of the fiction. Lotha- 
rl fo, with gaiety which cannot be 


lated, and bravery which cannot be 
&fpiſed, retains too much of the 
hectator's kindneſs, It was in the 
wer of Richardſon alone to teach 
s at once eſteem and deteſtation, 
o make virtuous reſentment over- 
wer all the benevolence which 
vt, and elegance, and courage, na- 
urally excite ; and to loſe at laſt 
tte hero in the villain,” | 
„Mr. Aaron Hill, in a letter to 
M. Mallet, who ſuppoſed there 
rere ſome traces of Hill's hand in 
tanela, ſays, 4 Upon my faith, I 
tad not any (the minuteſt) ſhare in 
bat delightful nurſery of virtue. 
The ſole and abſolute author is Mr. 
lichardſon; and ſuch an author 
wo he is, that hardly mortal ever 
nuched him, for his eaſe of natur 
per, He ſeems to move like a 
an ſuumer ſea, that ſwelling up- 


* Mrs. Sheridan, on publiſhing 
we „ Memoirs of Miſs Sidney 
badulph,” took an opportunity of 


ered Fg the tribute due to exem- 
Lout MY goodnels and diſninguiſhed 


vu, When found united in one 
” by inſcribing theſe memoirs 
10 e te author of Clarifla and fir 
* », R * . 

e Grandifon,” | 
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ward, with unconſcious deepneſs, 
lifts the heavieſt weights into the 


ſkies, and ſhews no ſenſe of their 


incumbency. He would, perhaps, 


in- every thing he ſays or does be. 


more 1n nature than all men before 


him, but that he has one fault, to 


an unnatural exceſs, and that 1s 
Modeſty.” In a letter to Mr. 
Richardſon, after endeavouring to 
divert him from a melancholy train 
of thought he had fallen into in 
1748, from ** the death of a rela- 
tion emphatically near,” Mr. Hill 
proceeds, Are you to hope no 
end to this long, long nervous per · 
ſecution? But it is the tax you pay 
your genius! and I rather wonder 
you have ſpirits to ſupport ſuch 


mixture of prodigious weights! ſuch 


an effuſion of the ſoul, with ſuch 


confinement of the body! than that 


it has conſtrained your nerves to 


bear your ſpirits agitation.” Many 


other of this gentleman's letters are 
filled with commendations of Mr, 
Richard ſon and his writings ; and 
from one of them I ſhall copy a 
complimentary epigram by this in- 
genious printer : - 


© When noble thoughts with language pure unite, 
To give to kindred excellence its right, | 
1hough unencumber'd with the clogs of rhyme, 
Where tinkling ſounds, for want of meaning chime, 
Which, like the rocks in Shaunon's midway courſe, 
Davide the ſenſe, and interrupt its force; 

Well may we judge ſo ſtrong and clear a rill 

Flows higher, trom the Mutes ſacred Hill.“ 


«© Dr, Young addreſſed his 
“ Conjectures on Original Compo- 
ſition“ to Mr. Richardſon; and 
the former part of Reſignation” 
was printing by Mr. Richardſon at 
the time of his death; in which the 


poet took occaſion of paying the 


following affectionate compliment ta 
his memory: 
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« To touch our paſſions ſecret ſprings 
Was his peculiar care ; | 
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And deep his happy genius diy'd 
In boſoms of the fair; 
Nature, which favours to the few 


All art beyond imparts, 
To him preſented, at his birth, 
The key of human hearts.” 


& The following epigram on Cla- bridge, 


riſſa, by the late David Graham, 
eſq. fellow of King's College, Cam- 


„This work is Nature's; every tittle in't 
She wrote, and gave it Richardſon to print.“ 


Mrs. Montagu's elegant compliment, 
in lord Lyttelton's, . Dialogues of 
the Dead, turns nearly on the ſame 
thought. It is pity he ſhould 

rint any work but his own,” ſays 

lutarch to the bookſeller, who had 
Juſt before obſerved that in two cha- 
racters drawn by a printer, that of 
Clariſſa diſplays . the dignity of he- 
roiſm tempered by the meekneſs and 


„% Haſt thov not left a Richardſon unbleſt ? 
He wooes thee ſlill in vain, relentleſs maid ; 

Tho? ſkill'd in ſweeteſt accents to perſuade, 
And wake ſoft pity in a ſavage breaſt ; 

Him Virtue loves, and brighteſt Fame is his, 
Smile thou too,. goddeſs, and complete his bliſs ! 


In Dr. Watton's eſſay on Pope's 
Genius, p. 283, 284, is the follow. 
ing eulogium : „Of all repreſenta- 
tions of madneſs, that of Clementina 
in the Hiſtory of fir Charles Gran- 
diſon is the moſt deeply intereſting. 
I know not whether even the mad- 
neſs of Lear 1s wrought up, and ex- 
preſſed by ſo many little ſtrictures 
of nature and genuine paſſion. Shall 
I fay it is pedantry to prefer and 
compare the madneſs of Oreſtes in 
Euripides to this of Clementina ?” - 

« Mr, Richardſon's reputation is 
far from being confined to his own 
country. He has been read in many 
of the languages, and known to molt 
of the nations of Europe; and has 


been greatly admired, notwithſtand- 
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has all the ſimplicity of th 
Greek epigrammatiſls: 


humility of religion, a perfect unit 
of mind, and ſanctity ot manners; 
and that of ſir Charles Grandiſo 
4% noble pattern of every privatf 
virtue, witl: ſentiments io exalted a 
to render him equal to every publi 
duty.” 

„% Mrs, Chapone, in her“ Odet 
Health,” has this apoſtrophe: 


« th 
ing every diſſimilitude of manne v. 15 
or even diſadvantage of tranſlation... 
Several writers abroad, where . . 
prepoſſeſſion in his favour cou: ! 
poſſibly take place, have exprer,. 
the high ſenſe which they ent ert {1 
ed of the merit of his works. or 
Diderot, in his Eſſay on Drawat WH wig 
Poetry, p. 96, mentions Ricua eff 
ſon particularly as a perfect ws fem 
of that art: * How ſtrong,” f 
he, how ſenſible, how pathet ni wh 
are his deſcriptions ! his per ſanag lc... 
though filent, are alive before m _ 
and of thoſe who ſpeak, the aChi0 died t 
are ſtill more affecting than ll: : 
words.“ A portrait of him, rel 
Grignion, is prefixed to an editi e and 


of Grandiſon, 1770.“ 
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T EIs learned prelate was 
born at Newark upon Trent, 

i the county of Nottingham, Dec. 
41698. His father was George 
Warburton, an attorney, and towa- 
tetk of the place, in which this his 
geſt fon received his birth and 
eucation. His mother was Eliza- 
kth, the daughter of William Hob- 
mo, an alderman of the ſame town, 
al his parents were married about 
tie year 1696, The family of Dr. 
baburton came originally from the 
dunty of Cheſter, where his great 
and father reſided, His grand- 
her, William Warburton, was the 
ii who ſettled at Newark; where 
teprattiſed the law, and was coroner 
it the courity of Nottingham. 
brorge War burton, the father, died 
avur the year 1706, leaving his 
ow with four children, two ſons 
ad to daughters, of which the 
tend fon George died young; but 
« the daughters one ſtill ſurvives 
er brother, The biſhop received 
it ear'y part of his education under 
Ir. Weiton, then maſter of Okeham 
ol in Rutlandſhire, and after- 
rards vicar of Campden in Glou- 
fierſhire ; where he ſhewed no in- 
«ton of ſuperior genius. His 
nal deſignation was to the ſame 
Mtction as that of his father and 
end- lather; and he was accord- 
wy placed clerk to an attorney, 
A whom he remained until he was 
ſulfied to engage in buſineſs upon 
b on account, He was then ad- 
died to one of the courts at Weſt= 
iter, and for ſome years conti- 
zen the employment of an atror- 
4 ind ſolicitor at the place of his 
il, The ſucceſs he met with as 


11 
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LIFE OF BISHOP WAR BURTON. 
[From the fame Work.) 


a man of buſineſs was probably not 
great, Ir was certainly inſufficient 
to induce him to devote the reſt of 
his lite to it: and it is probable, 
that his want of encouragement 
might tempt him | to turn his 
thoughts towards a profeſſion in 
which his literary acquiſitions would 


be more valuable, and in which he 


might more ealily purſue the bent 
of his inclination, He appears ts 
have brought from ſchool more 
learning than was requiſite for 2 
practiling lawyer. This might ra- 
ther impede than forward his pro- 
greſs, as it has been generally ob- 
ſerved, that an attention to literary 
concerns, and the buſtle of an attor- 
ney's office, with only a moderate 
ſhare of buſineſs, arc wholly incom- 
patible. It is therefore no wonder 
that he preferred retirement to 
noiſe, and relinquiſhed what ad van- 
tages he might expect from conti- 
nuing to follow the law. It bas 
been ſuggeſted by an ingenious wri- 
ter, that he was tor ſome time uſher 
to a ſchool. In the year 1724, his 
firſt work, conſiſting of tranſlations 
from Czſar, Pliny, Claudian, and 
others, appeared, under the title of 
„% Miſcellaneous Tranſlations in 
Proſe and Verſe, from Roman poets, 
Orators, and Hiſtorians,” 12mo. It 
is dedicated to his early patron, fir 
Robert Sutton, and ſeems to have 
laid the foundation of his firſt eccle- 
fiaſtical preferment. At this period 
it is probable he had not abandoned 
his profeſſion, though it is certain he 
did not attend ta it much longer. 
About Chriſtmas, 1726, he came to 
London, and while there, was intro- 
duced to Theobald, Concanen, and 
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the journal, which, ſays he, cam 1 


him thanks far his letters, as well as 


. f 16 Þ 
1737-6 under the tie of | 


others of Mr. Pope's enemies, with | - 
whoſe converſation he was extreme- to my hands ſoon after the date 0 Wl... 
y pleaſed. It was at this time that my laſt. I had before ſeen the tor 1 
he wrote a letter to Concanen, dated of your critical genius very ſuccet l f , 
Jan. 2, 1726, which, by accident, fully —_— on Shakſpeare, buff 2 
talling into the hands of the late Dr. did not know you had ever tried g 4 | 
Akenlide, was produced to moſt of on the Latin authors. I am pleaſe iu 
that gentleman's friends, and by with ſeveral of our emendationꝗ * 
that means became the ſubject of and tranſcribed them into the may en 
much ſpeculation. About this time gin of my editions, though ne oe 
he alſo communicated to Theobald equally with them all. It is a laud _ 
ſome notes on Shakſpeare, which able and liberal amuſement, to tri = 
afterwards appeared in that critic's now and then in our reading ( won 
edition of our great dramatic poet, ſucceſs of a conjecture ; but in ti cud 
In 1727, his ſecond work, intituled, preſent ſtate of the generality of t. be 
„A Critical and Philoſophical En- old writers, it can kardly be thove — 
quiry into the Cauſes » 4 Prodigies a ſtudy fir to employ a life upon, au 
and Miracles, as related by Hiſto- leaſt not worthy, I am ſure, of yo 3 
ras,” &c. was publiſhed in 12mo, talents and induſtry, — Vier! 
and was alſo dedicated to fir Robert of trifling on words, ſeem calculate nach 
Sutton, He was at this time in or- rather to correct the beg by WF 
ders, and on the 25th of April, manners of the world, way Autho 
1728, had the honour to be in timents of his friend oppecr — =... 
the king's liſt of Maſters of Arts, had their — — ro r 
created at Cambridge, on his ma- that time, the — e — er 
zeſty's viſit to that univerſity, In laid aſide, and 1 terwa 1 _e 
une, the ſame year, he was pre- ſumed. Tt 5 _ 179 — 
ſented by fir Robert Sutton to the that he may be ſai — 3 Ad 
rectory of Burnt Broughton, in the from the obſcurity h 1 1 ment 
county of Lincoln ; a living which into the notice of t a 4 2 
he retained till his death, at which firſt publication which rendere A 5 
he ſpem a conſiderable part of his afterwards famous m_ appr 1 
middle- life in a ſtudious retirement, under the title of 48 en * Chris 
devoted entirely to letters, and there between — an "ger dab Preach; 
planned, and in part executed, ſome Neceſſity and l Nei law, demo lion to1 
of his moſt important works. Several ed Religion avd n = - ; * * {Ls 
years elapſed, after obtaining this ſtrated from the — vs thi 
preterment, before Mr, Warburton Civil Society, 1 Lan of — a ud a | 
appeared again in the world ag a Principles of = aw _——_— we 
writer. In 1736 he exhibited a plan Nations,” Int my p Arion * Mit 
of a new edition of Velleius Pater- treating of a — 7 * BY — 
culus, which he printed in the ciety; the —_ ** 47. Uahne! 
« Biblictheque Britannique, ou church; and t e was bond 
Hiſtoire des Ouvrages des Savans de law, 8vo, 5 wore of 6 The on“ 
la Grande Bretagne, pour les Mois nounced the ſe © Me ſes, in whi 158. 
uillet, Aout, et Sept, 1736. A la vine Legation o wwe a confi Ws in 
ny The deſign never was com- he had at this The firſt volume ſis ext 
pleted. Dr. Middleton, in a letter able progreſs, liſhed in Jau ermitti 
to him, dated April 9, 3737, returns this work was pu CScult 


4 

b | 
| bine Legation of Moſes demon- 
ad on the principles of a reli- 
JC . * . 
S Fr deiſt, from the omiſſion of the 


tene of a future ſtate of rewards 
al puniſiments in the Jewiſh diſ- 
nation. In fix books. By Wil- 
ian Warburton, M. A. Author of 
he Alliance between Church and 
dale; and met wich a reception 
tlich neither the ſubject, nor the 
muner in which it was treated, 
emed to authoriſe, It was, as the 
uthor afterwards obſerved, fallen 
won in ſo outrageous and brutal a 
nanner,as had been ſcarcely pardon- 
lle, had it been “the Divine Le- 
ron of Mahomet.”” It produced 
kreral anſwers, and ſo much abuſe 
tem the authors of The Weekly 
Miceilany,” that in leſs than two 
months he was conſtrained to defend 
umſclf, in“ A Vindication of the 
Author of the Divine Legation of 
Mods, from the Aſperſions of the 
Country Clergyman's Letter in the 
Weekly Miſcellany of February, 24, 
„%s, 8 Vo. Mr, Warburton's 
ttraordinary merit had now at- 
acted the notice of the heir - ap- 
prent to tte crown, in whoſe im- 
redtte ſervice we find him, in 
Jae 738, when he publiſhed, 
Faitu working by Charity to 
Cn Edification; a ſermon 
preached at the laſt epiſcopal viſita- 
ln tor confirmation in the dioceſe 
„Lincoln; with' a preface, ſhew- 
ny the reaſons of its publication, 
a pol {cript, occationed by ſome 
Nr; J.tely publiſhed in the Week- 
s Miſcellany, By William War- 
"ton, M. A. chaplain to his royal 
klineſs the prince of Wales,” A 
kn edition of The Divine Le- 
uon“ alſo appeared in November, 
733. In March, 1739, the world 
"% in dunger of being deprived of 
extraordinary genius by an in- 
emuting fever, which with ſome 
Ciulty was relieved by a plentiful 
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uſe of the bark. The Eflay on 

Man” had been now pb wy fone 
years; and it is univertaily Tppued 

that the author had, in the m po- 

ſition of it, adopted the | 00 y 
of lord Bolingbroke, whom «© ais 
occaſion he had followed as his 
guide, without underſtandiug the 

the tendency of his 3 In 

1738, M. de Crouſaz wrote ſome 

remarks on it, acculing the author 

of Spinoſiſm and naturaliſm ; which 
falling into Mr, Warburton's hands, 
he publiſhed a defence of the firſt 
epiſtle, and ſoon after of the re- 
maining three, in ſeven letters, of 
which 11x were printed in 1739, and 
the ſeventh in June 1740, under 
the title of © A Vindication of Mr. 
Pope's Eſſay on Man, by the author 
of the © Divine Legation.“ The 
opinion which Mr. Pope conceived 
of theſe defences, as well as of their 
author, will be beſt ſeen in his let- 


ters. In conſequence, a firm friend» 


ſhip was eſtabliſhed between them, 
which continued with undiminiſhed 
fervour until the death of Mr. Pope, 
Who, during the remainder of his 
life, paid a deference and reſpect to 
his friend's judgment and abilities, 
which will be confidered by many as 
almoſt bordering on ſervility. In 1741, 
the ſecond volume of The Divine 
Legation,” in two parts, containing 
books IV. V. VI. was publiſhed ; 
as was alſo a ſecond edition of the 
„Alliance between Church and 
State.“ In the ſummer of that year, 
Mr. Pope and Mr, Warburton, in 
a country ramble, took Oxford in 
their way, where they parted; Mr. 
Pope, after one day's ſtay, going 
- weſtward ; and Mr. Warburton, who 
ſtayed a day aſter him to viſit Dr. 
Coneybeare, then dean of Chriſt 
Church, returning to London. On 


that day the vice chancellor, Dr. 


Leigh, ſent a meſſage to his lodg- 
1vgs, with the uſual compliment, ro 
D 4 1 know 
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know if a doctor's degree in divi- 
nity would be acceptable to him; 
to which ſuch an anſwer was re- 
turned as ſo civil a meſſage deſerved. 
About the ſame time, Mr. Pope had 
the like offer. made him of a doctor's 
degree in law, which he ſeemed 
diſpoſed to accept, until he learned 
that ſome 1mpediment had been 
thrown 1n the way of his friend's 
receiving the compliment intended 
for him by the Vice-Chancellor, He 
then abſolutely refuſed that propoſed 
to himielf, Both the degrees were 
therefore laid aſide; and the univer- 
ſity of Oxford loſt ſome reputation 
by the conduct of this buſineſs, be- 
ing thus deprived of the honour of 
two names, which certainly would 
have reflected credit on the ſociety 
in. which they were to have been 
enrolled, 
Mr. Warburton was of ſervice to 
him in more reſpects than merely 
increaſing his fame. He introduced 
and warmly recommended him to 
moſt of his friends, and amongſt the 
reſt to Ralph Allen, eſq. of Prior- 
Park, whoſe piece he ſome years af- 
terwards married, and whoſe great 
fortune at, length came to his only 
ſon. In conſequence of this intro- 
duction, we find Mr, Warburton at 
Bath in 1742, There he printed a 
ſermon which had been preached at 
the Abbey-Church, cn the 24th of 
October, for the benefit of Mr. Al- 
len's favourite charity, the General 
Hoſpital or Infirmary. To this ſer- 
mon, which was publiſhed at the 
requeſt of the governors, was added, 
« A Short Account of the Nature, 
Riſe, and Progreſs, of the General 
Infirmary at Bath ” In this year 
alſo he printed a Diſſertation on the 
Origin of Pooks of Chivalry, at the 
end of Jarvis's Preface to a Tran{- 
lation of Don Quixote, which, Mr. 
Pope tells him, he had not got over 
two paragraphs of, before he cried 


Mr. Pope's affection for 
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out, aut Eraſmus, aut diabolus, « 7 


The 
knew you (adds he) as certainly as Wi v3 
the ancients did the gods, by the dor! 
firſt pace and the very gait, I have Wl ine. 
not a moment to. expreſs myſelf in, ilneſ 
but could not omit this, which de. lng 
lighted me ſo much.” Mr. Pope © th 
attention to his intereſt did not reſt his w 
in matters which were in his owa din 
power; — he recommended him to Mr.“ 
ſome who were more able to alt brary 
him: in particular, be obtained d bi 
promiſe from lord Granville, which bd 
probably, however, ended in no- iena 
thing. In 1742. Mr. Warburto ſhoul, 
publiſhed “ A Critical and Philoſo WW print 
phical Commentary on Mr. Pope' ume 
Eſſay on Man. 1 which is con bee pu 
tained a Vindication of the ſaid E teratic 
ſay from the Miſrepreſentations o Dr. 
Mr. de Refſnel, the French tranſq knw! 
lator, and of Mr. de Crouſaz, Pr bras, 
feſſor of Philoſophy arid Mathema WW \loſe: 
tics, in the Academy of Lauſanne ſome | 
the Commentator,” It was at th «ject 
period, when Mr. Warburton haq dere 
the entire confidence of Mr. Pope 1744, 
that he adviſed him to complete thay went. 
Dunciad, by changing the hero, an vourit 
adding to it a fourth book, Thi u a 
was accordingly executed in 1742 prove 
and publiſhed early in 1743, ft mil 
with notes by our author, who, i wont 
conſequence of it, received his ſhag weld 
of the ſatire which Mr. Cibber li "ith t 
berally beſtowed on both Mr. Po lefenc 
and his annotator. In the latter en de o 
of the ſame year, he publiſhed com fonal 
plete editions of The Eflay oi fer. 
Man,” and The Eſſay on Crit he N 
eiſm; and, from the ſpecimen hie br. 
he there exhibited of bis abilities bern 
it may be preſumed, Mr. Pope © Paſig 
termined to commit the publicatio Obrect, 
of thoſe works, which he ſhoul Ty WI 
leave, to Mr. Warburton's care. New 0 
Mr. Pape's deſire, he about thi Legat 
time reviſed and corrected the * E Fancec 
ſay on Homer,” as it now ſtands! — 

«ch O 


the lat edition cf that —_ 
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1 The publication of“ The Dunciad® 
n the laſt ſervice which our au- 
WM thor rendered Mr, Pope in his life» 
ene. After a lingering and tedious 
illneſs, the event of which had been 
FJ ns foreſeen, this great poet died 
„anche zoth of May, 1744 ; and by 
TAY tis will, dated the 12th of the pre- 
na cling December, bequeathed to 
"oF Mr. Warburton. one half of his li- 
it brary, and the property of all ſuch 
bis works already printed as he 

dad not otherwiſe diſpoſed of or 
oY alienated, and all the profits which 
ſhould ariſe from any edition to be 

0 printed after his death; but at the 
me time directed, that they ſhould 
ne publiſhed without any future al- 
MY terations, In 1744, his aſliſtance to 
o Þr. Z. Grey was handſomely ac- 
knowledged in the Preface to Hudi- 
bras, % The Divine Legation of 


{me time, and various anſwers and 
djections to jt had ſtarted up from 
liferent quarters. In this year, 
17444 Mr, Warburton turned his 
mention to theſe attacks on his fa- 
wourite work; and defended himſelf 
la a manner which, if it did not 
prove him to be poſſeſſed of much 
wumility or diffidence, at leaſt de- 
monlirated, that he knew how to 
"eld the weapons of controverſy 
wth the hand of a maſter. His firſt 
lekence now appeared under the 
tie of ** Remarks on ſeveral Occa- 
ſonal Reflections; in Anſwer to the 
der. Dr. Middleton, Dr. Pococke, 
the Maſter of the Charter-Houſe, 
Ir. Richard Grey, and others; 
bring to explain and juſtify divers 
tillives in The Divine Legation, 
oected to by thoſe learned Writers, 
Ty which is added, A General Re- 
new of the Argument of the Divine 

gatton, as far as it is yet ad- 
"ned: wherein is conſidered the 

tation the ſeveral Parts bear to 


ech other, and the Whole. Toge- 


Moſes” had now been publiſhed ' 
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ther with an Appendix, in Anſwer 
to a late Pamphlet, intituled, An 
Examination of Mr. W——'s Se- 
cond Propoſition,” 8 vo. And this 
was followed next year by Re- 
marks on ſereral Occaſional Reflec- 
tions; in Anſwer to the Rev. Doc- 
tors Stebbing and Sykes; ſerving to 
explain and juſtify the Two Diſſer- 
tations in The Divine Legation, 
concerning the command to Abra- 
ham to offer up his ſon, and the 
Nature of the Jewiſh Theocracy, 
objected to by thoſe learned writers. 
Part Il. and laſt ;** 8vo. Both theſe 
anſwers are couched in thoſe high 
terms of confident ſuperionty, which 
marked almoſt every performance 
that fell from his pen during the re- 
mainder of his life. On the 5th of 
September, 1745, the friendſhip be- 
tween him and Mr. Allen was more 
cloſely cemented by his marriage 
with Miſs Tucker, who ſurvived 
him, and is now (1781) the wife of 
the Rev. Mr. Smith. Ar this junc- 
ture the — . was under a great 
alarm, occaſioned by the rebellion 


breaking out in Scotland. Thoſe 


who wiſhed well to the then eſlab- 
liſhed government found it neceſſary 
to exert every effort which could be 
uſed againſt the invading enemy. 
'The clergy were not wanting on 
their part; and no one did more 


ſervice than Mr. Warburton, who 


printed three very excellent and ſea- 
ſonable ſermons, at this important 
criſis. I. A faithful Portrait of 
Popery, by which it is ſcen to be 
the reverſe of Chriſtianity, as it is 
the Deſtruction of Morality, Piety, 
and Civil Liberty, A Sermon 
preached at St. James's Church, 
Weſtminſter, Oct. 1745.” vo. II. 
A Sermon occaſioned by the pre- 
ſent unnatural Rebellion, &c. preach- 
ed in Mr. Allen's Chapel, at Prior- 
Park, near Bath, Nov. 1745, and 
publiſhed at his Requeſt,” gvo. 
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| HI. . The Nature of National Mr. Towne] 8v0. 1747, 2d edition. 


! Offences truly, ſtated. A Sermon In 1748, a third edition of“ The - 
| 3 on the General Faſt-Day, Alliance between Church and State: 1 
N c. 18, 1745.” 8vo. 1746. On corrected and enlarged.” In 1749 — 
' account of the laſt of theſe ſermons, a very extraordinary attack was Po 
he was again involved in a contro- made on the moral character of Mr. 10 
verſy with his former antagoniſt, Pope, from a quarter where it could | tit 
0 Pr. Stebbing; which occaſioned be the leaſt expected. His “ Guide, * 
| „An Apolog-tical Dedication to Philoſopher, and Friend, Lord hl 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Stebbing, in Bolingbroke, publiſhed a book which i * 
Anſwer to his Cenſure and Miſre- he had formerly lent Mr. Pope in bro 
preſentations of the Sermon. preach- MS. The preface to this work, he 
ed on the General Faſt-Day to be written by Mr. Mallet, contained bro 
obferved Dec. 18, 1745.” B8vo. an accuſation of Mr. Pope's having ter 


2746. Notwithſtandiug his great clandeſtinely printed an edition of 


connections, his acknowledged abili- 
ties, and his eſtabliſhed reputation; 
a reputation founded on the durable 
baſis of learning, and upheld by the 
decent and attentive performance of 
every duty incident to his ſtation ; 
yet we do not find that he received 
any addition to the preterment given 
him in 1728 by fir Robert Sutton 
(except the chaplainſtip to the 
Prince of Wales), until April 1746, 
when he was unanimouſly called by 
the Society of Lincoln's-Inn to be 
their preacher. In November he 
publiſhed ©* A Sermon preached on 
the J hankſgiving appointed to be 
obſerved the gth of Oct. for the 
Suppreflion of the late unnatural 
Rebellion.“ 8vo. 1746. In 1747, 
appeared his edition of Shakſpeare, 
and his Preface to Clariſſa; and in 
the ſame year he publiſhed, i. ** A 
Letter from an Author to a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, concerning Lite- 
rary Property.“ 8vo, II. “ Preface 
to Mrs. Cockburn's Remarks upon 
the Principles and Reaſonings of 
Dr. Ruther forth's Eſſuy on the Na- 


ture and Obligations of Virtue,” 


c. 8vo. III. Preface to a Cri- 
tical Enquiry into the Opinions and 
Practice of the Ancient Philoſo- 

hers, concerning the Nature of a 
— State, and their Method of 
teaching by double Doctrine,“ [by 


his lordſhip's performance without 
his Icave or knowledge. A defence 
of the poet ſoon after made its ap- 
pearance, which was univerſally a. 
fcribed to Mr. Warburton, and was 
afterwards owned by him. It was 
called, A Letter to the Editor of 
the Letters on the Spirit of Patriot. 
iſm, the Idea of a Patriot King, and 
the State of Parties, &c. occationed 
by the Editor's Advertiſement,” &c, 
which ſoon afterwards produced an 
abuſive pamphlet, under the title ot 
„A Familiar Epiſtle to the molt | 
impudent Man living,” 8vo. a per- 
formance as hath been tru.y ob- 
ſerved, couched in language bad 
enough to diſgrace even gaols and 
garrets. About this time the pub- 
lication of Dr. Middleton's Enquiry 
concerning the Miraculous Powers 
gave riſe to a controverſy, which 
was managed with great warmth and 
aſperity on both ſides, and not much | 
to the credit of either party. On 
this occaſion Mr. Warburton pub- 
liſhed an exceilent performance, 
written with a degree of candour 
and temper, which, 'it 1s to be la- 
mented, he did not always execite. 
The title of it was, “Julian; of, 
A Diſcourſe concerning the Forth. 

vake and Fiery Eruption which de 
eated that Emperor's attempt to fe, 


build the Tewple at * 


tro, 1750. A ſecond edition of 
= i; Diſcourſe, with additions,” 
V pered 17513 in which year he 

ve the public his edition of Mr. 
Pope's Works, with notes, in nine 
rolumes, 8 vo. and in the ſame year 
priated 4 An Anſwer to & Letter to 
Dr. Middleton, 19ſerted in a pam- 
het intitled, The Argument of the 
* Legation fairly ſtated,” &c, 
gro, and ** An Account of the Pro- 
paecies of Ariſe Evans, the Welch 
Prophet, in the laſt century, the lat- 
ter of which pieces afterwards ſub- 
ected him to much ridicule. In 
17:3, Mr, Warburton publiſhed the 
frit volume of a Courſe of Sermons 
reached at Lincoln's-Inn, intitled, 
4 The Principles of Narural and 
Revealed Religion occaſionally 
openec and explained ;? and this, 
in the ſubſequent year, was followed 
br a ſecond, After the public had 
been ſome time promiſed, it may, 
tom the alarm which was taken, 
be almoſt ſaid threatened with, the 
appearance of lord Bolingbroke's 
works, they were about this time 
printed, The known abilities and 
hdclity of this nobleman had cre- 
aed apprehenſions, in the minds of 
many people, of the pernicious 
fects of his doCtrines : and nothing 
but the appearance of his whole 
force could have convinced his 
ends, how little there was to be 
ireaded from arguments againſt re- 
lgion ſo weakly ſupported, The 
perſonal enmity which had been ex- 
ated many years before between the 
peer and our author, had occaſioned 
the furmer to direct much of his 
reaſoning againſt two works of the 
later, Many anſwers were ſoon 
puſhed, but none with more 
zcuteneſs, ſolid'ty, and ſprightlineſs, 
than „ A View of Lord Boling- 
broke's Philoſophy, in two Letters 
" wa Friend, 1754.” The Third and 


% beam Letters were publiſhed in 


* 
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1753, with another edition of the. 
two former ; and in the ſame year a 
ſmaller edition of the whole ; which, 
though it came into the world without 
a name, was univerſally aſcribed to 
Mr. Warburton, and afterwards pub- 


licly owned by him. To ſome copies 


of this is prefixed an excellent com- 

limentary epiſtle from the prefident 
— dated May 26, 1754. 
At this advanced peri 
that preferment which his abilities 
might have claimed, and which had 
hitherto been withheld, ſeemed to 
be approaching towards him. In 
September, 1754, he was appointed 
one of his majeſty's chaplains in ordi- 
nary, and in the next year was pre- 
ſented to a prebend in the cathedral 
of Durham, on the death of Dr. 
Mangey. About the ſame time the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on him by Dr. Herring, 
then archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and 
a new — of The Divine 
Legation“ having been called for, 


he printed a fourth edition of the, 


firſt part of it, corrected and enlarg- 
ed, divided into two volumes, wit 
a dedication to the earl of Hard- 
wicke. 'The ſame year appeared 
„% A Sermon preached- before his 
grace Charles, . 

Preſident, and the Governors of the 
Hoſpital for the Small -· pox and for 
Inoculation, at the Pariſh Church 


of St. Andrew, Holborn, on Thurſ- 


day, April the 24th, 1755,” 4to. 
And in 1756, Natural and Civil 
Events the Inſtruments of God's 
Moral Government, A Sermon 
preached on the laſt public Faſt« 
Day, at Lincoln's-Inn Chapel,“ 4to. 
in 1757, a pamphlet was publiſhed 
called ++ Remarks on Mr, David 
Hume's Eſſay on the Natural Hifſ- 
tory of Religion ;” which is ſaid to 
have been compoſed of marginal ob- 
ſervations made by Dr. Warburton, 


on reading Mr. Hume's book; and 


which 


of his life, | 


uke of Marlborough, 
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which gave ſo much offence to the 
author animadverted upon, that he 
thought it of importance enough to 
deſerve particular mention in the 
mort account of his life. On the 
311th of October, in this year, our 
author was advanced to the deanry 
of Briſtol ; and in 1758 republiſhed 
the ſecond part of The Divine 
Legation, divided into two parts, 
with a dedication to the preſent earl 
of Mansfield, which deſerves to be 
read by every perſon who eſteems 
the weil-being of ſociety as a con- 
cern of any importance, In one 
of theſe volumes Dr. Taylor is treat- 
ed with much ſeverity, in conſe- 
quence of a private pique. At the 
latter end of the next year, Dr. War- 
burton received the honour, ſo juſtly 
due to his merit, of þeing (on the 
22d of December) dignified with 
the mitre, -and promoted to the va- 
cant ſee of Glouceſter. He was con- 
ſecrated on the zcth of January, 
1760; and on the 3cth of the ſame 
month preached betore the houſe of 
lords. In the next year he printed 
« A Rational Account of the Na- 
ture and .End of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper,” 12mo. In 
1762, he publiſhed “ The Doctrine 
of Grace : or, the Office and Opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit vindicated 
from the Inſults ot Infidelity and the 
Abuſes of Fanaticiſm,”” 2 volumes, 
12mo; and in the ſucceeding year 
drew upon himſelf much illiberal 
abuſe from ſome wiiters of the po- 
pular party, on occaſion of his com- 
plaint in the houſe of lords, on the 
nth of November, 1763, againſt 
Mr. Wilkes, for putting his name 
to certain notes on the infamous 
4% Eflay of Woman.” In 1765, 
another edition of the ſecond part 
of The Divine Legation” was 
ubliſhed as volumes III. IV. and 
V., the two pur's printed in 1755 
being conſidered as volumes I. and 
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year produced a third volume of his 


IT. It was this edition which pro- 
duced the well-known controverf 
between him and Dr, Lowth. On 
this occaſion was publiſhed, “ The 
Second Part of an Epiſtolary Corte. 
ſpondence between the Biſhop of 
Glouceſter and the late Profeſſor of 
Oxford. without an Imprimatur, 
1. e. Without a cover to the violated 


laws of honour and ſociety, 1566,” | 


5vo, In 1776, he gave a new edi- 
tion of © The Alliance between 
Church and State,” and a“ Sermon 
preached before the incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Goſpel in Foreign Parts; at the 
Anniverſary Meeting in the Pariſh 
Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, on Fri- 
day, Feb. 21,” 8vo. The next 


ſermons, dedicated to lady Mans- 
field ; and with this, and a fingle 
6 Sermon preached at St, Laurence 
Jewry, on Thurſday, April zo. 
1767, before his Royal Highneſs 
Edward Duke of York, Prelident, 
and the Governors of the London 
Hoſpital, &. 4to.“ he cloſed his 
literary labours. His faculies cor- 
tinued unimpaired for ſome time at. 
ter this period; and in 1769, he 
pre conſiderable afſiſlance to Mr. 

uff head, in his life of Mr. Pope. 
He alſo transferred gocl. to lord 
Mansfield, judge Wilmot, and Mr. 
Charles Yorke, upon truſt, to found 
a lecture in the form of a courle ot 
ſermons ; to prove the truth of rc- 
vealed religion in general, and of the 


Chriſtian in particular, from the} 


completion of the prophecies in the 
Old and New Teſtament, which fe. 
late to the Chriſtian church, eſpe- 
cially to the apoſtacy of papal Rome. 
To this foundation we owe the ad- 
mirable Introductory Lectures 0! 
biſhop Hurd; and the well-adapted 
continuation of biſhop Hallifax a 

biſhop Bagot. It is a melancholy ſex 
flection, that a life ſpent in the — 
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fant purſuit of knowledge, frequent- 
Iv terminates in the loſs of thoſe 
wers, the cultivation and improve- 
ment of which are attended to with 
wo ſtrict and unabated a degree of 
ndour. This was in ſome degree 
the misfortune of Dr. Warburton, 
Like Swift and the great duke of 
Marlborough, he wal nc ſunk 1n- 
to a ſituation in which it was a fa- 
tgue to him to enter into general 
converſation” There were, how- 
ever, a few old and valuable friends, 
in whoſe company, even to the laſt, 
bis mental faculties were exerted in 


„(To the 
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their wonted force; and at ſuch 
times he would appear chearful for 
ſeveral hours, and on the departure 
of his friends, tetreat as it were 
within himſelf. This melancholy 
habit was aggravated by the loſs of 
his only ſon, a 42 promiſing young 
gentleman, who died of a conſump- 
tion but a ſnort time before the bi- 
ſhop himſelf reſigned to fate, in the 
81ſt year of bis age. A neat marble 
monument has been lately erected in 
the cathedral of Glouceſter, with 
this inſcription ; 


Memory of. 
TON D. 


For more than xix. Years Biſhop of -this See. 
A Prelate 
Of. the moſt ſublime Genius, and exquiſite 
| Learning. 
Both which Talents | 
He employed through a long Life, 
bk the Support 
Of what he firmly believed, 

The CREED CAP RELIGION; 
Of what he eſteemed the beſt Eſtabliſhment of it, 
The CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
He was born at Newark upon Trent, 


Dec. 24, 


1698. 


Was conſecrated BISHOP of Glouceſter, 
Jan. 20, 1760. 
Died at his Palace, in this City, 


And was — 


Peneath the entablature is his head in a medallion. 


ares 1779, 


near this place.“ 
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ANECDOTES of WILLIAM PULTENEY, afterwards EARL of | 
BAT'H, containing the Secret Hiſtory of the Change of Adminiſtra. 


tion, In 1741. 


[From Biſhop NEwToN's Account of is own Life, with Anecdotes of 
| ſeveral of his Friends. ] | 


10 T the beginning of the new 

parlament in 1741, when 
ir appeared by the choice of a chair- 
man for the committee of elections, 
and by the Weſtminſter election and 
ſome other points carried againſt the 
court, that Sir Robert Walpole could 


uno longer maintain his power in the 
houſe of commons, the duke of 


Newcaſlle requeſted of Mr. Pulteney 
to give him and the lord chancellor 
Hardwicke the meeting privately one 
evening at Mr. Stone's houſe at 
Whitehall. 'Though he had all due 
reſpect for thoſe two great perſons, 
yet he prudently declined to give 
them a private meeting, as 1n that 
critical ſituation of affairs it might 
give advantage to his enemies, and 
occaſion jealouſy in bis friends: but 
he was willing to receive them pub- 
licly at his own houſe, and only de- 
fired that as they were two, one 
other might be joined with him, 
naming lord Carteret, to which they 
readily conſented. Accordingly they 
met at Mr. Pulteney's houſe that 
evening; and his grace began by 


ſaying that they came deputed from 


his majeſty; that his majeſty was 


ſenſible Sir Robert Walpole could 


not any longer carry on the buſineſs 
of the houſe, and therefore his ma- 
jeſty was willing to throw all his af- 
tairs into Mr. Pulteney's hands; but 
upon this expreſs condition, that 
Sir Robert Walpole ſhould not be 
proſecuted; for the king could not, 
conliſtently with his honor, give him 
up to the people. Mr. Pulteney re- 
* that if that condition was to 

e made the foundation of the trea - 


but o 
treate 
ould 
Robe! 
pot el 
would 
not in 
ener 
made 
means 
be do! 
tone, 
he my 


ty, the treaty muſt be at an end be- 
fore it had begun; fer that was « 
condition that he never would com- 


ply with : but even ſuppoſing it wa 
s inclination, yet it might never 


be in his power to fulfil ſach an en- of his 
gagement; for the heads of parties ſame | 
were ſomewhat like the heads of ouſhe 
ſnakes, which were urged on by the of ma 
tail, He therefore neither could, duke ſ 
nor ever would accept of ſuch a hs m- 
condition. For his part he would borabl 
be no /c..cen; but if his majeſty Giltreſ 
pleaſed to have any farther treaty or tg tog 
diſcourſe with him, he was very mudit o 
ready to pay his duty at St. James's, that hz 
though he had not been there for ſo canteny 
many years ; but he would not come temoy; 
privately, but publicly and openly «few © 
at noon-day, to prevent all jealouſy feman 
and ſuſpicion. And fo they broke 10 to 
up, and the meeting ended without nent, 
effect. Before they parted, ſome Cutiful 
Champagne was called for, and the Fards 
duke of Newcaſtle drank * Here's fcu;zh 
to a happier meeting.” Mr, Pulte- bow ig 
ney immediately replied out ot put tog 
Shakeſpear's Julius Cæſar, blineſ; 
If we do meet again, why, we ful 
ſhall ſmile; "T9 Mere n 
If not, why, then this parting was ad new 
well made. linent 
« A day or two paſſed, and no- bemen 
thing farther was tranſacted; but bulinel 
then another meeting was delired at a, nor 
the ſame place, of the ſame comp# Wed in 
ny, and they met accordingly. The hrent 
noble duke ſaid that he was now Men tho 
commiſſioned by his majeſty to gie ould, 
up every thing into the bonourzb'e WW (i; 
| s hands, and without the -»: :, 
gentleman's hands, bs, 
ein 


condition that was mentioned 1 * i 
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hut only his majeſly begged and en- 
rated of him, if any proſecution 
hould be commenced againſt Sir 
Robert Walpole, though he might 
ot chooſe to oppoſe it, yet that he 
would not inflame it: the thing was 
dot inſifed upon, but was left to his 
enerofity and good nature. He 
made anſwer, that he was by no 
means a man of blood ; what might 
be done, or might be proper to be 


bone, he could not undertake to ſay; 


he muſt take the opinion and advice 
of his friends; but, he thought that 
lame parlamentary cenſure at leaſt 
ovzht to be inflicted for ſo many years 
o& mal-adminiſtration.* The noble 
ike ſaid farther, by authority from 
tis majeſty, that he hoped the ho- 
wrable gentleman would not be for 
llrefſing the government, or mak- 
ty too many alterations now in the 
mit of a ſeſſion of parlament, but 


catent, for the preſent, with the 
moral of Sir Robert Walpole and 
itey ochers, The honourable gen- 
feman was ſo far from ever intend- 
ay to diſtreſs his majeſty's govern- 
went, that he had always the moſt 


kits him; and he was ſenſible 


FFF _ A. OA. _» OS... Sw. 


tor in the midſt of the ſeſſion would 
put 200 great a ſtop to the public 
wineſs, and throw every thing into 


U 


e 


tre muſt of courſe be new writs 
ul new elections: and. if the par- 


le members could be re-choſen, the 
Winels of the nation could not go 


in due time; and if the par- 
Ment thould not be adjourned, 
hen thoſe who ſhould be turned out, 
wald, during the vacancies, be 
9 trong for thoſe who ſhould 
„en, and might undo all that 
is Cing, and ſet every thing aflote 


lit he add his friends would be 


Gutiful thoughts and affections to- 


gh that to make all the changes 


Wuton, For upon new changes, 


, nor the neceſſary ſupplies be 


* 


linent ſhould be adjourned till all 


1631 


again, ſo that there would be little 
leſs than a civil war in the parlament 
and in the nation. His moderation, 
therefore, was as great and.confpi- 
cuous as his prudence, He did not 
infiſt upon a total change of every 
perſon belonging to the court : he 
acknowledged that he had no par- 
ticular objection (for inſtance) to 
the noble duke or the lord chancel- 
lor: but he ſaid there muſt be an 
alteration of men as well as of mea- 
ſures; and for the preſent, he in- 


fiſted only upon the main forts of 


government being delivered into 
their hands as their ſecurity for the 
reſt ; that is, upon a majority in the 
cabinet council, upon a ſecretary of 
ſtate for Scotland, upon a board of 
treaſury and of admiralty, and upon 
turning out ſome other perſons who 
were moſt obnoxious. Some of theſe 
points were controverted ; but Mr. 
Pulteney inſiſting abſolutely upon 
them, they were at laſt yielded to 
him. It was not without ſome re- 
luctance that his grace aſſented; and 
he ſaid that he ſuppoſed the honor- 
able gentleman would chooſe to be 
himſelt at the head of the treaſury; 
it was his majeſty's earneſt and re- 
peated deſire that he would be ſo. 
No, ſaid the honorable gentleman ; 
as the diſpoſition of places is put 
into my hands, I will accept of 
none myſelf ; I have often declared 
againſt accepting any place, and will 
be conſtant to myſelf; and named 
lord Carteret for to be at the head 
of the treaſury, who bowed, and 
was very thankful to him for the 
honor he had done him, and readily 
accepted it, He named, likewiſe, 
Mr. Sandys to be chancellor of the 


exchequer, under th lord Carteret, 


and Sir Jobn Ruſhout, and Mr. 
Gybbon, and Mr. Waller for the 
other commiſſioners. A new board 
of admiralty was alſo named, and 
Sir John Hind Cotton was _ of 

them, 
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them, The marquis of Tweedale 
was likewiſe appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate for Scotland. Theſe and ſome 
other matters were agreed and ad- 
juſted at this meeting; and before 
they parted, the honorable gentle- 
man declared, that he was under 


ſuch engagements with the duke of 


Argyle, that he muſt acquaint him 
with all that had paſſed, and neither 
ſhould he oblige him to ſecrecy, but 
leave himv at liberty to tell lord 
Cheſterfield, or lord Cobham, or 
any of his friends, as he ſaw proper 
or not. The duke of Newceaſtle, 
with ſome unwillingneſs, conſented 
to it; and ſo this meeting ended 
with better effect than the former. 

«© But during this time lord Cob- 
ham and ſeveral others were forming 
A party among themſelves, For they 
were offended at lord Carteret's be- 
Ing called to theſe meetings, whom 
they by no means loved or eſteemed : 
they reſented and took it ill that he 
ſhould be ſo much more confidered 
and truſted than any of them. And 
this z»/ca/onable, and I may ſay, un- 
reaſonable jealouſy, aroſe to ſuch a 
heighth, -that when Mr. Pulteney 
came to talk with his friends, and par- 
ticularly to Mr. Waller of what he 
defigned for him, Mr. Waller he- 
ſitated whether he ſhould accept it, 

and was doubtful and ſcrupulous of 
coming in, unleſs the party were to 
come in one and all together. Mr, 
Pulteney demonſtrated the impracti- 
cability of ſuch a ſcheme at preſent ; 
ſhowed him that they ſhould have 
wer enough in their hands to ſe- 
cure all the reſt in future ; conjured 
him not to begin a ſchiſm and divi- 
fion among themſelves ; entreated 
him not to give their enemies ſuch 
an advantage over them : for though 
they were too ſtrong for the court 
party now they were united, yet the 
court party would be too ſtrong for 
them if they ſhould be divided. Sir 


hl 


John Hind Cotton likewiſe raifed 


ſome difficulties, which there is 50 the « 
need particularly to mention. And wh 
thus diviſions were growing up apace ob 
_— thoſe, whoſe greateſt renoth quis 
conſiſted in their union, ſea, 
The ſame party likewiſe pot ttt 
about the prince, and infuſed their 0 
notions into him, inſomuch that bis (0s) 
royal highneſs deſired Mr. Pultene ul 
to meet ſeveral lords in order to con ſou! 
ſider and diſcourſe upon the matte ting 
in his preſence. There were to be bout 
the duke of Argyle, the earl oi" 
Cheſterfield, lord Cobham, lord tare 
Gower, lord Bathurſt, and ſony ad; 
others. It was unequal for ons Wha 
alone to engage ſo many great men ttey 
but however, he was ſecure of thi Chan: 
r of his cauſe, and only de hi 
ired that the earl of Scarboroug but b 
might alſo be preſent, They mad r 
their objections ſeverally, and e 
— one and anſwered anothe Rt Wi 
The main of what they urged was gh 
that there ought to be a total chang ey 
of adminiſtration, that the alterat lein 
ons intended were not ſufficient, th: "wk 
too many of Sir Robert Walpole Ou 
friends would be left about the king * 
and things would ſtill continue ut 4 
der his influence; he would diele 
and manage all behind the curtail 5 . 
The honorable gentleman argued pblic 
that he could ſee no reaſon for the - t 
fears and apprehenſions. He cou =p 
not anſwer indeed but Sir Rove ane 
Walpole might continue a great . 
perſonal favorite with the king thi x74 0 
any of them, or than all of tht * ur 
together: but it could not be in TY 
Robert Walpole's power to h +l 
them, if they kept united amo! 1 
themſelves; nothing could hurt che 4 | 
but their own diviſions. They Þ * 
nothing elſe to fear; for they ſhou _ 
have the ſtaff in their own baue Ta 
and by the changes which were e « 00 


to be made, they ſhould have Po 


enough to make any other * . 
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which they might think proper at 
or cad of the ſeſſion. For he had 
fipulated for his grace, and lord 
Cobham, and lord Gower, the mar- 
quis of Tweedale, earl of Winchel- 
ta, lord Carteret, and himſelf, to be 
of the cabinet council (lord Cheſter- 
dead was omitted for particular rea- 
ſons) and they ſeven would make ſo 
rery gieat a majority, that they 
hould have the direction of every 
thing there. And then too they 
ſhould have all the power of-the 
treaſury in their hands, they ſhould 
hare all the power of the admiralty, 
aud ſcveral other conſiderable places. 
What had they then to fear? If 
they were to make a thorough 
change at this time there would be 
zothing but diforder and confuſion : 
but by taeſe pledges in their hands 
 preſe1t, they ſhould have ſecu- 
Ity enough for the future: all the 
rt would follow of courſe, and they 
mylt command them whenever 
tdey pleaſed, In ſhort, his royal 
liehneſs declared himſelf ſatisfied 
ith cteſe reaſons, and it was una- 
wnoully agreed that they ſhould all 
to court. \ 

„We have leſs occaſion to be 
pricvlar in 1elating what paſſed at 
be Fountain tavern, as it was more 
pblic, and is more generally known, 
wi there was a meeting there of 
bis and commons: how much the 
ame objections were made, and 
duch the ſame anſwers returned: 
we ſome indecent refletions were 
at upon the honorable gentleman, 
adpurticularly by the duke of Ar- 
Ne, who faid that a grain of ho- 
iy was worth a cart-load of 
dd: how the honorable gentleman 
wught it very hard (as he might 
Rl think it very hard) for ſuch re- 
Ty ns to be caſt upon him, who 
cone every thing for them, and 
"nz or himſelf: how he thought 
"a arder for ſuch reflections to 
192, : 


L 


proceed fram one, who had enjoyed 
ſo many lucrative®poſts under Sit 
Robert Walpole's adminiſtration, 
who had concurred in all his mea» 
ſures for ſo many years. together, 
and conſequently had leſs merit in 
the oppolition, having joined in it 
ſo very lately, after almoſt all the 
heat and burden of the day: how 
he aſſured them however vf his zeal 
for the common cauſe, and begged 
of them to beware of jealouſies as 
the only thing that could ruin them: 
how he preſſed unanimity at home, 
and the ſupport of the war abroad: 
how he infiſted that all things would 
be ſettled to their ſatisfaction, if. 
they did not prevent it by their di- 
viſions: and how the greateſt part 
were fatisfied, or ſeemed at leaſt ro 
be. ſatisfied, with his arguments an 


- declarations. | : 


6 Here were fine advantages given 
to the adverſe party ; and no wonder 


that at court they remembered the 


old maxim divide et impera, and re- 
ſolved to make uſe of it. For ſee- 
ing and hearing of theſe things, they: 
began now to recover their ſpirits, 


ſneered at.the honorable gentleman, _ 


and ſaid ſcoffingly and inſultingly. 
enough, that he could not ſo much 
as command his own party, that he 
could not be ſure of his own friends, 
that his friends were falling off from 
him, and the like, It was inti- 
mated now, that his majeſty did not 
approve of lord Carteret for the firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, but 
was content that he ſnould be ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, His majeity would 


very willingly have placed the ho- 
norable gentleman himſelf at the 
head of the treaſury; but ſince he 
had declined it, his majeſty was de- 
ſirous that lord Wilmington might 
ſucceed to it; his majeſty had en- 
gaged his royal word to him that he 


ſhould ſucceed ; he was his old and 
faithful ſervant, and the honorable | 


E | | gen- 
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gentleman and his friends could 
have no objection to him, His ma- 
zelly alſo bimſelf requeſted of Mr. 
Pulteney to prevail with his friend 
lord Carteret to deſiſt from his pur- 
poſe, which requeſt he the rather 
complied with, as he was ſatisfied 
that lord Wilmington neither could 
hor would obſtruct their meaſures in 
the ticaſury, and as he knew very 
well that his friend lord Carteret 
would excel ſo much more in one 
capacity than in the other, being 
more converſant in foreign affairs 
than in matters relating to the 
finances, A little afterwards ſome 
objections were made to the honor- 
able gentleman's liſt of the lords of 
the admiralry : his majeſty could by 
no means agree to make them all; 
ard it was inſiſted that ſome of the 
king's. friends (as they were called) 
ſhould be of the number. A demurrer 

ras likewife made to ſome other al- 

rations, which had been ſtipulated 
and agreed. And thus was the court 
beginning to reap conſiderable ad- 
vantages from the diviſions of the 


_ country party. 


„% However the duke of Argyle 
was reſtored to his places, lord Cob- 
ham was reſtored to a regiment, and 
ſeveral other alterations were made 
which nced not be here enumerated, 
But at the ſame time the honorable 

entleman was ſenſible of the noble 
ke's warmth of temper, and was 
afraid that ſome perſons might take 
advantage of it, and inflame him 
and hurry him beyond the bounds 
of moderation, He was likewiſe ap- 
prehenſive, that the noble duke 
might not be looked upon at court 
with ſo gracious an eye as he might 
expect; and though he was reſtored 
to all his places, yet he might not 
find himſelf reſtored to favor. He 
conjured him therefore to take no 
notice of it, as his grace knew the 
temper there well enough; in 2 


' while he was confined at home, and 


little time he might be received 
more graciouſly ; and he infiſted pled 
upon his gract's word and honor, line 
that he would not reſign his places une 
without firſt acquainting him. His Je 
grace promiſed accordingly upon his 
word and honor. But Mr, Pulteney, arise 
tired and almoſt wearied out, went 
only for a day or two into the coun- . 
try for a little freſh air; and when 
he came to town again, the firſt 
thing he heard was, that the duke 
of Argyle had been at court that 


morning, and had reſigned all his Wi.” ® 
places. He was heartily vexed, as 2 be 
more fatal ſtep could not have been de. 
taken to undo all that he was doing; both 
and while he was laboring all Ne he det 
could to reconcile the king to the bthe « 
country party, this he was certain ie th 
would provoke and exaſperate him WW” "* 
more againſt it. | fnions 

And then. during that unhappy ie pr 
period, when he was confined by the i his 
ſickneſs and death of his dearly be- ul 0 
loved and only daughter, the oppo-WW:" of 
ſition had a mind to ſhow that they WW.” th 
could ſtill be a formidable oppolition, * e 
and carry things without him; and ani 
therefore they determined to more Bu 
for a ſecret committee to be zppoint- 5 
ed for inquiring into lord Orford's i." 
adminiſtration, Here we are ſorry en 


to ſay, that the lords Winchelſea and ed f 
Carteret did not act the fair and 
candid part in making uſe of bis 
name without his authority, by in- 
mating to his friends that it would 
be agreeable to him, if they would 
not attend any ſuch motion. Ac 
cordingly the motion was made, 


while Mr. Sandys was gone down to 
Worceſter to be re · elected; and as it 
is very well known, was loft by 2 
conſiderable majority againk it. But 
as ſoon as ever he could o_ Nen 
appear again in public, to clear him 

2 From all imputations — * R ab 
the ſereen that he was un 2 * 
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wed to de; he made the motion 
linſelf for a ſecret committee to ex- 
nine into lord Orford's conduct tor 
en years lait paſt, and he carried it: 
bit at the ſame time defired to be 
neuſcd from being one of the com- 
vittee, on account of ſome ex- 
peſſons which he had thrown out in 
tie heat of oppoſition, No man was 
nore deſirous than he, that the na» 
tn ſhould have juſtice ; but then 
| v0v1d not have that juſtlce ſul- 
led by any thing that mizht look 
lie perſonal pique and private re. 
WT nee. If chis inquiry terminated 
b nothing more effectual than it did, 
be defect muſt be attributed partly 
bthe cold water which had already 
ken thrown upon it, and partly to 
be want of a bill to indemnity thoſe 
ions who ſhould confeſs any cor» 
txt practices, which bill was chiefly 
Y his means carried through the 
bouſe of commons, but was thrown 
it of the houſe of lords; and yet 
hm the report of the ſecret com. 
tee enough appeared to ſhow that 
imahirg worſe lay at the bottom. 
„But ſtill jealouſies and divi- 
lis prevailed more and more in the 
Wntry party, and the court party 
Wt only recovered courage, but re- 
fined ſtrength. And the honorable 
patleman between both, as it were 
"en two fires, was really in a 
My unhappy fituation ; for as on 
one fide the country ſuſpected him 
Ed vere falling off from him, be- 
uſe the court did not fulfil their 
gements to him; ſo on the other 
de the court did not fulfil their 
->gements to him, becauſe they 
he country were falling off from 
* The broad- bottom (as it was 
ae) were now become the ſub- 
d of deriſion, and his majeſty 
% ſuffer no more of them to be 
td about him. The tories were 
ed as little better than Jaco- 
nd as altogether unfit for his 


A 
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majeſty's ſervice. Inſomuch that ; 
the honorable gentleman at ſeveral 
audiences, and upon ſeveral ocea- 
ſions, preſſed and urged again and 
again, that the tories were by no 
means ſacobites, but to uſe them as 
Jacobites was the ready way to make 
them ſo ; that two thirds of the na» 
tion were tories, and ſeveral of them 
were men of great eſtates and for- 
tunes; and why would his majeſty 
make himſelf only the head of a 
party, when he might be king of 
the whole nation? He was hiniſe 
a whig, and bis moſt intimate friends 
and companions were whigs ; and 
he would have the main body of the 
tree in his majeſty's government to 
conſiſt of whigs, but then he wiſhed 
to have ſome tories inoculated and 
ingraffed upon it. The tories were 
not many of them maſters of num 
bers or of languages, and conſe- 
quently could not, and did not ex- 
pect the firſt poſts in the govern» 
ment : but his majeſty by giving a 
few places at court to ſoitie of the 
moſt conſiderable, and by making 
others lord lieutenants of counties, 
and by ſome other marks of his 
royal favor taking off the heads and 
leaders of them, might draw the 
teeth of all the reſt, and they could 
never more unite in oppoſition to 
his government. His majeſty b 
theſe means might aboliſh all diſtinc- 
tion of parties, and would enjoy a 
8 and glorious reign ever 
after. 

„ Theſe things the honorable 
gentleman inlarged and inſiſted up- 


on at ſeveral audiences; and he was 


determined not to go up into the 
houſe of lords, till he could prevail 
at leaſt in ſome inſtances. That 
there were not more ſuch inſtances 
the oppoſition muſt thank them- 
ſelves; for indeed they had uſed 
bim moſt hardly, had not only teaſed 
and worried him with their private 
E 2 
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jealouſies and. ſuſpicions, but had 
flandered and reviled him in the 
moſt public and outragepus manner. 
It 1s no wonder therefore, after ſo 
many provocations, it he grew more 
indifferent to the party in general, 
and labored principally to ſerve 
ſome particular men, for whom he 
had more perſonal regard, and who 
had more perſonal regard for him. 


Lord Gower and lord Bathurſt he 


conſidered as men of very great fi- 
gure and intereſt in their reſpective 
countries; but it was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty that he could carry 
his point for them and a few others 
of his friends, Lord Hervey ſtuck 
like a burr, and there was no bruſh- 


ing him off, Lord Hervey in his 


3 days had a very ſcanty al- 
owance from his father, but being a 
youth of promiſing parts, he was in 
good mcaſure ſupported by Mr, 
Pulteney, was long entertained in 
his houſe, and cheriſhed in his bo- 
ſom, till like a ſerpent he ſtung him, 
wrote againſt him, and challenged 


and fought with him, but was van- 


quiſhed at both weapons, the pen as 
well as the ſword, by the one made 
the general object of ridicule, by 
the other wounded and diſabled in 


the ſword arm. He was ſuch a 


wicked engine at court, that it was 
an arduous taſk to get him removed, 
and other changes made in favour 
of lord Gower and lord Bathurſt. 
The honorable gentleman was forced 
to ſtruggle hard, and to gain ground 
as we may ſay by inches, He was 
determined however not to accept of 
a peerage, till he had ſucceeded in 
theſe inſtances at leaſt ; and they all 
kiſſed hands together. 

** His heart was alſo fet upon 


promoting and carrying, as far as lay 


in his power, thoſe popular laws, 


for which he contended when he 


was at the head of the oppoſition, 
and which the nation in a manner 


demanded and expected. One 
theſe popular laws was the pl: 
bill, by which were excluded fr, 
the houſe of commons the fer 
commiſſioners of the revenue in [ 
land, the ſeven commiſſioners of t 
navy and victualling offices, 
clerks of the treaſury, exchequ 
admiralty, &c. &c. in all above 
hundred officers and placemen 
different kinds. If more had be 
attempted, the whole would hi 
miſcarried : but this was more t 
the people had ever gained bef 
at any one time, or by any one! 
of the ſame nature, Another of 
PR laws was levelled agai 

1tbery in elections, and ſubje 
every offender in this kind to a 
nalty of 5ool. ahd this law he þ 
ſelf enforced-in the firſt inflance, 
a proſecution for bribery at the H 
don election, and there have b 
other inſtances ſince of the like 
emplary puniſhment, Amongſt ot 
popular laws one was much ink 


he hac 
(OMINC 


rand 
on 
cher 
nent v 
ud th 
pop. 
er fr 
ton, o 
te, tha 
were le 


upon for the better regulation * 
elections, as ſeveral notorious abi rg c 
had becn committed by retur thing 

officers and others at the late go.” 
ral elections. A bill for this be .. 
poſe was brought into the hou. by 
commons, and he ſupported U 1 ed to 
all his eloquence ; but it was 1088 « , | 
to be of roo complicated a nat. det 
and the rights of election wer rn 
various, that they could not A re. 
cowpriſed and «duſted in one WW. hör 
and therefore it was laid alice... 
that time. The next ſeſſon it un t 
thought proper to be divided n . 
three bills, one for Scotland. lely w. 
ther for the cities and borovg ng... {ut 
England, and a third for the doe, 

ties. That for Scotland was P cone 


into a law. The other for thec 
and boroughs in England paſſed 
houſe of Commons, but was th 
out by the houſe of lords. He 
ported it in the houſe of lords 


e had done before in the houſe of 
aommons 3 but he could not com- 
nand a majority, and he complained 
won this, as he had done upon 
cher occaſions, that the govern- 
rent would not do popular things, 
ud then wondered that they were 
popular. No man was ever a 
mer friend to the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tn, or wiſhed more ardently than 


dee left in it at the Revolution, 
ere ſupplied, and that it was car- 
re! to the utmoſt perfection, which 
j human ſyſtem is capable of re- 
ring, And it was extremely un- 
x, that he ſhould be cenſured by 
ne fide as if he had power to do 
ny thing, and at the ſame time 
be ſuftered by the other to do 
tn thoſe popular things which had 
ken particularly ſtipulated and a- 
ed between them. If he had bar- 
xned for himſelf, it would have 
a another thing; but his bar- 
in; were all for the public, for 
t honor of the king, and for the 
weft of the kingdom. He took 
thing for bimſeft, but what was 
fled upon him again and again, 
the certainly obliged them much 
re by accepting it, than they in- 
ved to oblige him by giving it. 

A peerage, though no doubt 
7 delirable in itſelf for any man 
emily and. fortune, yet could be 
ricular bribe or temptation to 
a; for it is what he might have 
"moſt at any time, was offered 
am at ſeveral times, and parti- 
wy by queen Caroline, Her 
MY Was one day lamenting, that 
as tuch an enemy to Sir Robert 
«pole, and deſired by all means 
concile and to make them 
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te, that thoſe deficiencies, which 


E 3 
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friends. Mr. Pulteney replied, that 
he had no quarrel with Sir Robert 
Watpole but upon a public account; 
he was not an enemy to his perſon, 
but only to his adminiſtration, as he 
thought that he adviſed their ma- 
jeſties to meaſures, which were neĩ- 
ther for the intereſt of their family, 
nor for the good of the kingdom. 
Her majeſty ſtill expreſſed her de- 
fire to make them friends, and aſked 
him, why he would not go up into 
the houſe of lords; he ſhould have 
any title that he thought proper? 
He humbly thanked her majeſty, 
and ſaid that the houſe of commons 
was the field of action, and there 
he ſhould defire to continue as lon 

as he was well able to ſerve his 
country; but when he found that 
he could no longer do the good that 
he would, or when he ſhould be 
more advanced in years, he might 
then perhaps be willing enough to 
end his days in that hoſpital of in- 
valides. The time was now come 
that he could no longer do the good 
that he would, through the violence 
of one party, the artifices of the 
other, and the falſchood and trea- 
chery of both. Both had uſed him 
extremely ill, and he was glad per- 
haps to quit both by going into 
that honorable retirement. We may 
therefore blame the oppoſition, we 
may blame the court, but no one 
can juſtly blame him, unleſs it 
be for not taking the poſt of prime 
miniſter; and yet perhaps he choſe 
the better part, For when there 
cannot be, as the Roman orator 
ſays, negotium ſine 2 the next 
thing to be conſidered is certainly 

otium cum dignitate," 5 
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1 
MANNERS Or NATIONS, 
Some Particulars with Reſpect to the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 


the RUSSIANS, 
| [From the Memoirs of PzTEx Henny Bxvcx, Eſq.] 


«6 HE people of rank and fa- 


ſhion in Moſcow having 


laid aſide the old cuſtoms and man- 
ners of their fathers, now live very 
gay, dreſs in the French faſhion, and 
converſe with more freedom than 
4 and as the fair ſex are 
allowed all manner of freedom in 
company, they live in a perpetual 
round of pleaſure and diverſion, 
ſpending moit part of their time in 
balls and enterrainments, inviting 
each other by turns to their houſes ; 
apd as they were left lonely by their 
Huſbands, who are for the moſt part 
employed abroad, the ladies took 
Ewedith ofticers who had been taken 

riſopers at Pultowa into their fa- 
Hille; ſome as ſtewards, others as 
— to their children, and 
ome to teach them muſie and danc- 


ing, do that all their balls were 


made up with Swediſh gentlemen, 
and other foreigners, of whom they 
were very fond, | 
„The Ruſſian women are of a 
middling ſtature, generally well pro- 
rtioned, and might paſs for hand- 
ome in any part c. | ny their 
features tar trom deſpicable, were 
it not for that prepoſterous cuſtom 
of painting their f.ces, which they 
lay on fo abundantly, that it may 
truly be ſaid they uſe it as a veil to 
hidg their beauty. 
« As for the ſecond rank of the 
people, they fill retain much of 


n * 
the 
clit 
do ne 
nll t. 
chan! 
amor 
their old manner of living: at theiſ pu - 
entertainments none but the mer peop 
appear; the maſter of the houſ bon, 
waits on his gueſs till the deſert on ei 
ſweetmeats comes on the table aſte wher 
dinner, when he takes his ſe prere 
amongſt them, and does all he cal prev: 
to enceurage them to drink; for 1 be 
would be a great reflection upo rige 
them if any of the company ſhoult broke 
et out ot the houſe without bein 1 0 
1 When the ** 7 offer t ſruct 
go away, the miſtreſs of the bout band 
makes her appearance, at a call, a der, 
barely enters the room, when tun of w} 
ing round to the corner where ti the de 
family ſaints are placed, cron houſh 
herſelf, ſie makes a very low bow, at eren 
then pays her reſpects by a be numb 
the company, without coming are cc 
ſtep farther, but remains aud exch | 
clad in a looſe gown lined with fu broke 
and a ſable cap on her head, at moth 
her face covered over with pa able 
and patches ; but her whole 0d tellin! 
is unconfined, wearing neither ſtay ation 
waiſtcoat, or petticoat, or even g 
ters to her ſtockings, and ſhe van 
very. high heeled flippers. la th 
ſituation, the landlord introduces | 
his gueſts to ſalute bis ſpouſe, ot c 


aſter another, and a fervant 1s fa 
behind her with a ſalver and fo 
glaſſes filled with | brandy, u 
mead, and beer, which every doe 
is obliged to drink to the good heal 
of thelady ; after which ſhe - 


rithout ſo much as opening her 
mouth : after that other females of 
the family are introduced in the 
ame manner, and thus they end 
their entertainments very drunk, 
In Ruſſia they commonly mar- 
ry very young: the parents make 
the match without conſulting the 
wclinations of their children, who 
do not ſo much as fee one another 
tll they are introduced in their bed- 
chamber. I his was alſo cuſtomary 
mong the firit rank, till the czar 
put a ſtop to it by allowing young 
people to pay their addreſſes in per- 
fon, without impoſing a match up- 
a either againſt their inclinations, 
ei whereby many tatal marriages were 
c prevented ; but the old cuſtom till 
revails among the inferior ranks, 
hen the maiden becomes mar- 
rageable, the parents ſend for a 
broker, or match-maker (commonly 
10 u od woman), and give her in- 
ſruftions to look out a proper huſ- 
band for their daughter; delivering 
an der, at the ſame time, an inventory 
ro of what they propoſe to give with 
the damſel, as money, jewels, plate, 
toulhold-goods, and her eloaths, 
ren to her ſhifts; likewiſe, the 
zumber of boors, or vaſſals who 
ae commonly valued at ten rubles 


broker goes from one bachelor to 
| mother, whom ſhe deems a ſuit- 
il ale match for the young lady, 

telling them if they have an incl. 
tation to marry, ſhe can recommend 


— — 
— 
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th per annum. With this liſt the 


171) 


them to a pretty young lady wich a 
handſome fortune; ſhewing them at 
the ſame time the conditions, If 


the inventory pleaſes the young 


man, he ſigns his name to it ; and, 
after ſhe has got ſeveral ſubſcribers, 
ſhe returns the paper to thoſe who 
employed her : then the parents of 
the girl make enquiry into the oha: 
raters and circumſtances of the 
ſubſcribers; and having pitched on 
three or four of the moſt eligible, 
they are invited by the father to an 
entertainment, where there is 2 
meeting of friends, upon which oc- 
caſion the glaſs goes briſkly about: 
the mother, daughter, and other fe- 
male relations, take their ſtations in 
the houſe, ſo as to ſee the company 
without being ſeen by them; en- 
quiring of the girl which of them 
ſhe would chooſe for a huſband, and 
when the point is ſertled, as to their 
choice, the 3 after a hearty 
drink, is diſmiſſed, none knowing 
who is to be the happy man. The 
next day ſome of the girl's relations 
are ſent to confer with thoſe of the 
intended bridegroom. If the matgh 
is accepted, two or three women, 
deputed by the intended bridegroom, 
are permitted to examine the perſon 
ot his intended ſpouſe, betore whom 
ſhe appears ſtark naked, to ſhew if 
there be any perſonal defect; after 
this the friends ſettle the marriage, 
the intended couple not being allow- 
ed to fee one another till they meet 
in the bed-chamber,” | 


2 7 Hy city of Saratof is fitu- 
| ated 


Plan, about four werſts from the ma 
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Some Account of the KALMUCK TARTA RS. 
[From the ſame Work.] 


river, on a branch of the Wolga ; 


on a very fair large it is inhabited or rather garriſoned, 


by a great number of Ruſſian ſol- 
E 4 diera 
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diers and Coſſacks, who are put here 
as a guard againſt the incurſions of 
the Kalmuck Tartars, inhabiting a 
vaſt territory lying between the 
Wolga and the river Jaick, toward 
the Gar plan ſea, and poſſeſs the left 
ſide of the Wolga from hence near 
to Aſtrachan, in all which immenſe 
tract there is not ſo much as one 
fingle houſe to be ſeen, as they all 
live in tents, and remove from one 
place to another in queſt of paſturage 
for their large herds of cattle, con- 
fiting of horſes, camels, cows, and 
ſheep. They neither ſow, nor reap, 
nor make hay for their cattle, ſo 
that they live without bread, or any 
ſort of vegetable; and iu the winter 
their cattle fare as other wild beaſts. 
Their tood is fleih (eſpecially that 
of horſes), fiſh, wild-towl, and ve- 
niſon, and they have a great plenty of 
milk, butter, and cheeſe ; but mare's 
milk 1s, the moſt eſteemed among 
them, and from it they make a very 
ſtrong ſpirit, of which they are very 
fond: it is clear as water, but I 
could never learn how it is made. 
The Kalmucks are divided into an 
infinite number of hordes, or clans, 
every one under their own particu- 
lar chan, and all of thoſe acknow- 
ledge the authority of one principal 
chan, who is called Otchicurti-chan, 
or the king of kings, and who de- 
rives his pedigree from the great 
Tamerlane. He 1s a very potent 

rince, and lives in great ſplendor ; 
is formidable to all the neighbour- 
ing 'l artars, and to the Ruſſians 
themſelyes, who are obliged to keep 
conflderable garriſons on the right- 
ſide of the river, all the way from 
Saratof ta Aſtrachan, to prevent their 
excurſions, as the Kalmucks are in 
poſſe hon of the oppoſite ſhore, and 
are alto under the neceſſity of fur- 
piſhing the Negayan Tartars about 
Aſtrachan with arms to defend 
themſelves, in the ſummer, againſt 
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the incurſions of the Kalmucks, 
who formerly uſed to come every 


ſummer to ravage the country o 


the Negayans about Aſtrachan, but 
have teen made ſenſible 
of the effects of the ſmall arms and 
cannon now put in their hands by 
the Ruſſians, they content them- 
ſelves with coming once a year to 
the great plains of Aſtrachan for 
the conveniency of food for their 
cattle, at a ſeaſon when their more 
northern poſſeſſions are quite defi- 
T his is commonly done 
with not leſs than one hundred rhou- 
ſand men, and they rarely return 
without having received their ac- 


ſince the 


tute of it. 


cuſtomed preſent of bread, brandy, 


and tobacco, from the governor of 


Aſtrachan, 
+ There 1s no doubt but the Ruſ- 
fans are powerful enough to cuib 
the inſolence of theſe vagabonds, 
were it not for the conſideration of 
a benefit ariſing from the traffic tor 
their turs and horſes, which they 
bring every year in great abundance 
to Aſtrachan; and alſo for the ſer- 
vice they are of to the Ruſſians in 
their wars with the Turks and Crims 
Tartars, being accounted the mol 
alert at pitching and removing their 
tents of any people in the world, 
which they are accuſtomed to by 
their conſtant incurſions to ſome ot 
other of the neighbouring countries, 
It is principally from this view that 
the Ruſſians looked upon it as 3 
piece of policy rather to allay their 
fierceneſs by — preſents, which, 
however, by continuance of time, 
they now demand as an obligation, 
than to engage in a war againſt a 
multitude of vagabonds who have 
ſo little to loſe ; having neither boule 
nor fixed reſidence in all their domi- 
nions, but live the year round in 
tents. covered with felts, in which, 
however, both for neatneſs and con- 
yenience, they far execed all ge 
K | ne.: 
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vighbouring nations, even thoſe 
(ho live in fixed habitations. 

„The Kalmucks, as well as the 
| ather nations of Great Tartary, are 
Pagans, As to their perſons, they 
re of a low ftature, and generally 
how-lezged, occationed by their be- 


in; (0 continually on horſeback, or 


ting with their legs below them; 


bei taces are broad and flat, with a 
doe, and little black eyes, di- 


iet from each other like the Chi- 
. ſe; they are of an olive colour, 
0 nd their taces full of wrinkles, with 
ery little or no beard ; they ſhave 
heir heads, leaving only a tuft of 
lair on the crown, The better ſort 
them wear coats of ſtuff or ſilk, 
tore which they wear a large wide 
lur coat ot ſheep-ſkins, and a cap of 
lie fame : in the time of war, they 
mer their head and body with iron 
det. or, which they call a pantzer, 
tte links of which are fo cloſe, that 
tis proof againſt any kind of wea- 
jos except fire-arms, as à bullet 
"lll break it, and generally carries 
"me broken pieces into the wound, 
wich makes them ſtand in great 
me of fire- arms. Their only wea- 
ns are the ſcymitar, lance, and 
or and arrow; but they are com- 
a into the uſe of fire- arms, which, 
u me, will make them more for- 
md:hle, Their cattle are large, and 
mer ſheep are of the largeſt kind, 
wing great fat tails, weighing 
wm twenty-ſix to thirty pounds; 
ker ears hanging down like our 
0%, and inſtead of wool they have 
oft curled hair, ſo that their ſkins 
r all converted into fur coats, 


Their horſes are but ſmall and of a 
bad ſhape, but ſwift, hardy, and 
ſtrong, and many of them pace na- 
turally, and trot at an incredible 
rate. They eat the fleſh of camels, 
cows, and ſheep, but univerſally 
give the preference to that of the 
horſe. l 
© They are, in their own way, 
the happieſt people on the earth, 
being tatigued with no kind of la- 
bour, but diverting themſelves with 
fiſhing and hunting; and I can con- 
ceive nothing preferable to their 
way of living in the ſummer : but 
in winter they are obliged to croſs 
the river, and live on the bare plain 
of Aſtrachan, where their only fir- 
ing is the dried dung of the cattle, 
and the cattle themſelves ſtarving on - 
the ſcanty. produce of a barren de- 
fart, Here they remain till the 
ſpring, when their former habita- 
tion, on the eaſt ſide of the river, 
is overflowed for near a month to a 
vaſt extent by the melting of the 
ſnow, and their country appears one 
continued fea over-grown with trees: 
as ſoon as this ſubſides, they return 
with great joy, ſwimming their load- 
ed camels and cattle over the river, 
where the interwoven: iſlands make 
their paſſage eaſieſt. It is to be ob- 
— that the Kalmucks, when 
they go upon any expedition, have 
no . — S . or boats: 
they no ſooner come to a river, 
than in they plunge with their 
horſes, and ſliding from their backs, 
hold faſt by the manes till they get 
over, and then immediately mount 
again, and ſo proceed.“ | 
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Short Aceount of the MANNERS and RELIGIO 
CIRCASSIANS, 4 


[From the ſame Work.] 


44 J Cannot here omit giving ſome 

I tarther deſcription of Circal- 
fia, and its inhabitants. Terki, the 
principal city, is ſeated in a very 
ſpacious piain, very ſwampy to- 
wards the fca-fide, in 43 deg. 23 
win. north latitude : it is about 
three werſts in compaſs, well for- 
ned with ramparts and baſtions in 
the modern fiyle, well ſtored with 
cannon, and has always a confider- 
able garriſon in it, under the com- 
mand of a governor. The Circaſhan 

ince who reſides here, is allowed 
— hundred Ruſſians for his guard, 
but none of his own ſubjects are 
permitted to dwell within any part 
of the fortifications. Ever fince the 
reduction of thoſe parts to the obe- 
dience of Ruſſia, they have put in 
all places of ſtrength, not only Ruſ- 
fian garriſons and governors, but 
magilirates, and prieſts for the ex- 
erciſe of the Chrilizan religion; 
yet the Circaſſian Tartars are go- 
verned by their own princes, lords, 
and judges, but theſe adminiſter 
Juſtice in the name of the emperor, 
and in matters of importance, not 
without the preſence of the Ruſ- 
fan governors, being all obliged to 
take the oath of allegiance to his 
imperial majeſty, The apparel of 
the men of Circaſſia is much the 
ſame with that of the Nagayans, 
only their caps are ſomething larger, 
_ their cloaks being likewiſe of 
coarſe cloth or ſheep-ikins, are taſt- 
ened only at the neck with a ſtring, 
and as they are not large enough to 
cover the whole body, they turn 
them round according to the wind 
and weather. The men here are 


much better favoured than thoſe of | 


Nagaya, and the women extremely 
well ſhaped, with exreeding fine 
features, ſmooth clear complexions, 
and beautiful black eyes, which with 
their black hair hanging in two 
trefles, one on each fe the face, 
give them a moſt lovely appearance: 
they wear a black coif on their 
heads, covered with a fine white 
cloth tied under the chin, During 
the ſummer they all wear only 3 
ſmock of divers colours, and that 
open ſo low before, that one may 
fee below their navels: this, with 
their beautiful faces always unco- 
vered, (contrary to the cuſtom of 
moſt of the other provinces in theſe 
parts), their good humour and live- 


ly treedom in converſation, altoge- 


ther render them very defirable: 
notwithſtanding which they have 
the reputation of being very chaſte, 
though they ſeldom want opportu- 
nity ; for it is an eſtabliſhed point of 
gouC manners among them, that a 

on as any perſon comes in to ſpeak 
to the wife, the huſband goes ovt of 
the houſe : but whether this conti- 
nency of their's proceeds from their 
own generoſity, to recompence their 
huſbands for the confidence they put 
in them, or has its ſoundation only 
in fame, I pretend not to determine. 
Their language they have in com- 
mon with the other neighbouring 
Tartars, although the chief people 
among them are alſo not ignorant 
of the Ruſſian : their religion 1 
Paganiſm, for notwithſtanding they 
uſc circumciſion among them, they 
have neither prieſt, alcoran, 0 
meſque, like other * 
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Frery body here offers bis own ſa- quickſet hedge, (to keep the cattle 


crifice at pleaſure, for which, how- 
ever, they bave certain days, eſta- 
bliſhed rather by cuſtom than any 

itire command: their moſt ſo- 
- {crifice is offered at the death 
of their neareſt friends, upon which 
occalion both men and women meet 
in the field to be preſent at the of- 
fering, which is an he-goat ; and 
having killed, — flay it, and 
ſretch the ſkin with the head and 
horns on, upon a croſs at the top of 
a long pole, placed commonly in a 


* 


rom it), and near the place the ſa- 
crifice js offered by boiling and roaſt- 
ing the fleſh, which they afterwards 
cat. When the feaſt is over, the 
men riſe, and having paid their ado- 
ration to the ſkin, and muttered over 
ſome certain, agar the women 
withdraw, the men conclude 
the ceremony with drinking a great 
quantity of aqua vitz, and this 


part, 


"0 
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A Short His rox of the C OSS ACRERS. 
[From the ſame Work.] 


_ AVING had frequent oc- 

caſion to mention the Coſ- 
ſacks, employed both in our armies 
and garriſons, I ſhall endeavour to 
give ſome ſhort account of their 
origin, They were at firſt no more 
than a band of free-booters, com- 
poled of a wild barbarous rabble, 
moltly boors, from the provinces of 
Poliſh Ruffia, Volhinia, and Po- 
dolia, Having left their native ba- 
bitations, they ſetrled themſelves on 
ſome illands in the river Boriſthenes, 
bclow Kiovia, where they ſubliſted 
dy robbery and plunder, _They ac- 
quired the name of Coſſacks from 
their agility, che word Coſſa ſignify- 
ing as much in the Poliſh language: 
they were particularly remarkable 
for their dexterity in paſſing between 


the great number ot ſmall iſlands, 


lituated in the mouth of the Boriſt- 
benes: their piracies early became 
terrible to the Turkiſh gallies on 


the Black-Sea, and they grew for- 


midable to Natolia itſelf, when they 
got only plundered Trebiſand and 


85 but Fey the ſuburbs of 
tantinople did not eſcape th 
and they returned in Gi bs hats 


habitations, with their priſoners and 


plunder. 

„The fame of their exploits 
againſt the Turks gained them ſuch 
reputation with the Poles, that Ste» 
phen Batori, prince of Tranſilvania 
and king of Poland, conſidering that 
theſe Coſſacks might be of great 
uſe to the crown of Poland, not 
only agaiuſt the incurſions of the 
neighbouring Crim Tartars, but ab 
ſo might ſerve as a conſiderable ad- 
dition to the ſtrength of the Poliſh 
army, which conſiſting for the moſt 
part of horſe, would be rendered 
more formidable when augmented 
by ſo conſiderable a number of foot, 
reſolved to put theſe vagabond fot. 


diers into good order and diſcipline ; - 


which he effected by granting them 
very conſiderable privileges, and 


putting them under a general of 


their own, called by them berman, 
who had the power of naming his 
OWA 


nerally ends in a quarrel before they | 
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own officers. Having thus reduced 
them into ene body, he gave them 
the city of Techimerof, on the Bo- 
riſthenes, with all the territory be- 
longing to it, which they made their 
capital magazine, and reſidence of 
their hetman ; and by this means, 
all that tract of deſart country which 
extends itſelf along the Boriſthenes, 
from Bar, Braclaw, and Kiow, to 
the Black-Sea, became a populous 
country, filled with towns and cities, 
and is now called the Ukrain, As 
this body has been of very great ſer- 
vice to the crown of Poland, by ſe- 
curing its frontiers on that fide a- 
gainſt the incurſions of the Crim 
Tartars; fo, after ſome time, it 

roved very dangerous, having ſeve- 
ral times taken arms againſt the re- 


public, which was occaſioned by ſe- 


veral Poliſh lords, who, becauſe the 
boors (their vaſſals) could never be 
well ſecured as long as the Coſſacks 
enjoyed their privileges, repreſented 
them to the king as dangerous to 
the republic, by reaſon of the great 
numbers of peaſants that daily ran 
over to them, It was reſolved to 
build a fort at a place called Kudak, 
on a point of land formed by the 
influx of the river Swamer to the 
Boriſthenes, which was choſen from 
its ſituation, as a proper place to 
bridle the Coflacks, being at no 
great diſtance from the place of 
their ordinary rendezvous. The 
Coſſacks, however, penetrating the 
deſign of the Poles, were reſolved 
not to ſuffer the bridle to be put 
over their heads; and having de- 
feated two hundred men who were 
left to ſee the fort perfected, under 
the command of a colonel, they aſ- 
ſembled a confiderable body of 
forces, to prevent the Poliſh general 
in his deſign ; and from that time 


there were diviſions and perpetual | 


Wary . between the Poles and the 


Coſſacks. During theſe troubles # 
great numbers of the Coflacks re. # 


tired, with their families to the 
river Don, or Tanais, and ſettled 


between the Don and the Wolga, 


where they ſubſiſted a long time by 
their 1 on the Wolga. 

In the year 165 ;, being greatly 
oppreſſed by the Poles, they joined 


the Ruffians, who, in the year fol- 


lowing, with their aſſiſtance, took 
the cities of Smolinſko and Wilna; 
ſo that it was chiefly owing to the 
valour of the Coſſacks, that the pro- 
vinces of Smolinſko and Severia with 
the palatinate of Kiovia, were an- 
nexed to the Ruſſian empire, and 
which were all confirmed to them 
by the treaty of peace in 1666, 
made at Oliva. About that period 
the Coſſacks in general put them- 
ſelves under the protection of Ruſſia, 
and are, ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the 
Ukrain and Donſki Coſſacks, the 


former of which ſerve moſtly on 


foot, the latter all on horſeback, It 
was the Donſki Coflacks who were 
employed on our expedition at this 
time, and were put in garriſon in 
all our frontier towns, and are in 
regular pay, and forage allowed 
them for their horſes. They hare 
now left off robbing, except when 
they are ſent into an enemies coun- 
try; then all the booty they make 
is their own, as alſo the priſoners 
they take, whom they may fell or 
retain as their ſlaves. 

« The Coſſacks in general are 
tall, ſtrong, well ſer, and remark- 
ably active; they are liberal even 
to profuſion, placing no great value 
in riches, but are great lovers ot 
their liberty, which they look upon 
as a thing ineſtimable : they are 
hardy, indefatigable, brave, but 
great dunkards, and very treache- 
rous. Their chief employment 1 
hunting and fiſhing, yet they pp 
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MANNERS or 


demſelves both to agriculture and 
bras; their language is a dialect of 
de Ruſſian and Poliſh tongues, but 
more ſmooth and agreeable than ei- 


THE HIN DOOS. [571 


her: they profeſs the Greek religion” 
in the ſame manner as it is eſta«, 
bliſhed in Ruſſia. | 


— — 


N this celebrated land, ſo 

abundant in objects of curio- 
ſty, a ſtranger 1s particularly ſtruck 
wth cuſtoms, manners, and opini- 


ty, But the moſt ſtriking features 
in the character of the Hindoos, 
ue their ſuperſtition, and veneration 


keir forefathers, 


en tonduct in all circumſtances and fi- 
n- wations; nor is there any thing al- 
ke net ſo trifling or minute as to be 
rs Onlidered as a matter of indifference, 
or lhe original government of the 

Hindoos, was in reality an hierar- 
re Oy; for among that religious beo- 
ke ple, the higheſt authority was poſ- 
en fled by the prieſthood, or the 
ue Drabmin caſt, a tribe of prieſts like 
of lat of Levi among the Jews. Nor 
on en in this inſtance only, that we 
re nd a reſemblance between the na- 
- ures of India and that fingular peo- 
fo 


ons, whoſe origin hes buried in the 
&ths of an unfathomable antiqui- 


tor the inſtitutions and tenets of 
In India, the do- 
min on of religion extends to a thou- 
bnd particulars, which in other 
©untries are governed either by the 
oil laws, or by taſte, cuſtom, or 
ation, Dreſs, food, the common 
atercourſes of life, marriages, pro- 
tions, all are under the jurifdic- 
wn of religion. There is fcarcely 
uy thing which is not regulated by 
luperſticion, It preſcribes rules of 


pe I have juſt now mentioned. Not 
| mly were the governments of both 
pry nations hierarchical, but in both 
ms cre was a vaſt variety of religious 


pate N 
* 


ae PARTICULARS concerning the MANNERS of the HINDOOS.' 


[From the Travels in Euzors, Asia, and Argica,] 


obſervances and ceremonies extend 
ing to many particulars, which in 
other countries are matters of choice 
or of indifference ; and both enter- 
tained the moſt profound reſpect and 
veneration for their anceſtors. 

© In European nations there is a 
love of navelty, and an ardour of 
improvement, which leads to a con- 
tempt of paſt times, and an high 
eſtimation of the preſent. In Aſia, 
particularly in India, both on this 
fide and beyond the Ganges, there 
is a ſorupulous tenacity of ancient 
cuſtoms and manners ; and the ob- 
jet of emulation is, not to invent: 
any thing new, but to preſerve in 
their original purity, the uſages and 
the doctrines of the moſt remote an- 
tiquity. I know not whether there 
be not a certain connexion between 
this diſpoſition, and that turn which 
prevails in India, not towards in- 
vention or defign, but to imitation.” 
In arts of this laſt kind, the Hin- 
doos are ſo dextrous, that the ori- 
ginal model is not to be diſtinguiſh. 
ed from the new production, in any 
kind of cloth, earth, metal, wood, 
or ſtone. For works of imitation, 
their nature ſeems peculiarly fitted, 
by that patient perſeverance which 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes them; and 
by another quality, if it be another, 
which is, that they are wholly oc- 
cupied and abſorbed in the preſent 
object. No diſtraction of thought, 


no wandering of imagination: the 


force of their mind, by means of 
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us ACCOUNT OF THE WEDDING OF A PRsEx. 


fixed attention, is brought to bear, 
as it were, againſt one — it is 
brought to a centre o 

And with all this perſeverance and 
ſtraining of attention, they preſerve 
an evenneſs of ſpirits, which are 
never very much elevated but by 
the power of opium, or other in- 


F . 
"WY *— 8 an 


percuſſion. ; 


toxicating herbs, but never 

ed by ſuch labour as is ſuited to 
their bodily frames and conflitutions, 
Fhe tranquillity of their minds, even 


in the moſt trying circumſtances, is 


expreſſed by a conſtant ſmile that 


fits gracefully on their placid coun« 
te nances.“ wo 


—_—K „ — * 


—_—_ 
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ACCOUNT of the WEDDING of a PERSEE, 
[From the ſame Work.] 


6 Hh Perſce at whoſe wedding 
I was a gueſt, many weeks be- 
fore-hand, ſent invitations to his nu- 
merous friends and acquaintance, to 
aſſemble at the fixed time, at a ſpa- 
cious hall erected for the occafion in 
a beautiful field. It was the dry 
ſeaſon, when the air was conſtantly 
mild and ferene, and the whole ve- 
table world breathed a delightful 
— The hall was formed by 
bamboos, connected together, as is 


uſual in that country, and covered 


with cloth. It was a medium be- 
tween a houſe and a tent, being 
leſs ſolid than the former, but more 
ſubſtantial than the latter. Here 
the company aſſembled after the 
heat of the day was over, to the 
number of ſeveral hundreds. After 
a rich repaſt, which was ſerved with 

t regularity, we ſet out to meet 

bride, meſſengers having arrived 
at the hall to announce her ap- 
proach. The young Perſee was 
mounted on a camel richly capari- 
foned, himſelf adorned with a mul- 
titude of jewels, and highly per- 
fumed. A number of ſlaves walled 
by the fide of the camel, holding 
an umbrella over the head of their 
maſter, while others fanned his face, 
The company had, as uſual, their 
palanquins. . In the mean time we 
were entertained by a band of mu- 


kc, confiſting of pipers, blowing 


very loud on the great pipe with 
their mouths, and playing with their 
fingers on another ; trumpeters, and 
a kind of drummers, beating on 
what they call yam trams. The mu- 
fic was Ireadfilly loud, but to my 


ear not very pleaſant, There way 


only one tune; nor did I ever heat 
another during theſe fix years I hare 
been in India. We arrived at a vil 
lage, where we were met by the 
bride, attended by an infinite num- 
ber of female acquaintance, hef 


near male relations, and a crowd of 


ſervants. A gentleman's carriage in 
the ſervice of the Company was 
borrowed for the bride, [* was an 
open phaeton, drawn in tlow pros 
ceſſion, by four beautiful Arabian 
horſes. The practice of borrowing 
Engliſh equipagess on matrimonial 
occaſions, is very common; and 
they are always lent with great 
good-humour. As to the reſt of 
the ladies, ſome rode on cartels, 
ſome in carriages drawn by ſported 
buffaloes and bullocks, whoſe horns 
were tipt with ſilver, and their heads 
adorned with flowers boudd by fib- 
bands, The bride was a tall and 
comely young creature; her long 
black hair falling down over ber 
ſhoulders, and then turned up in 
wreaths, elegantly adorned with 
embroidered ribbands and precious 


ſtones, It was at that moment, 
when 


les; 
touch 
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ACCOUNT OF THE WEDDING OF A PERSEE. [79] 


her huſband gave her the /a- ſoil. The ball, illuminated wich- 
gk a modeſt ant nt ul man- out and within, difplayed on both 
ter, and at a fmall diſtance, when fides, various pictures of elephants 
he ſtood up in the phaeton, veiled and other animals, and atfo.of meu. 
mly by an — that I, who The young Perſee's uncle, who 
1 the honour of being near the ſhewed great attention to myſelf and 
idegroom, had a full view of his the other Europeans, informed us, 
brely bride. © that the portraits we faw were Per- 
„At the end of the village an fian emperors. —Fhere is Korefh, 
xcident happened, which interrupt - ſaid he; and after naming a num- 
&, for a ſhort time, the joy of the ber of other princes, he ted to 
by, and filled the minds of hun- Nadir Scha, and Kerim Khan the 
reds with the moſt alarming appre- preſent emperor. —TI ' cannot thin 
knſions. The men, as well as the that they could, either from tradi- 
wmen, gave a loud ſhriek, and ran tion, painting, or ſtatuary, have any 
in a diſtracted manner, not knowing accurate notion, if any at all, of 
what they did: even the bride was the particular ſtature, ſhape, aud 
br a moment deſerted by thofe of countenance of Cyrus. "The artift 
ter own religion and kindred, and muſt have been guided merely by 
kit to the care of her European fancy, | 
ffirers. Some unlucky wag had, * Various kinds of refreſhments 
n purpoſe, ſet ſore {wine adrift, having been, after ſhort intervalt, 
that were kept by Portugueſe fami- preſented to the company, we were 
les; and it was the fear of being at laſt entertained with a ball, which 
wuched by theſe odious and unclean laſted all night. The ladies were 
nimals, that turned, for a few mi- placed by themſelves on one (ide of 
utes, a day of joy into a day of the hall, and the gentlemen by 
kmentation. It is impoſſible to de- themſelves on the other. The wo- 
knbe the horror that both Perſees men wore their veils ; but theſe 
nd Gentoos expreſs at the ſight of were not drawn fo cloſely over the 
iow. The very form of that ani- face, but that we could get a peep 
nal is offenſive to them, and makes at their eyes and noſes. 
them ſhudder, It appears as loath- their veils were drawn back, in or- 
me to them as a toad does to an der that they might enjoy the re- 


1 Liropean : and you may imagine freſhment of being farmed, we could 
14 WY = boror you would feel at the ap- diſcover their necks and their fine 
ch of a toad of the fize of a hair. Indeed, on occafion of weck. 


on, dings, the veil, as I have been af- 
* The ſwine being beat back (in ſured, firs more looſely on the la- 
ting which repulſe, I may juſtly dies than at other times, There 
buſt that I was myſelf the princi- was not the leaſt communicatiop be- 
pl hero) we proceeded in joyful tween the men and the women; no 
Nrceſfon to the hall; which, ſpa- not a whiſper: The men converſed 
bus as it was, was now inſufficient among themfelves; and the women 
contain our increaſed numbers: obſerved a profound filence, look- 
Rirrefore, many of the company ing ſtraight forward, with inex- 
Mere ſeated on the graſſy plain, preſſible ſweetneſs and modeſty. 
ps bein hung among ſhrubbery « But now appears a ſpectaele 
poles of bamboos, fixed without which commands filence among the 
mea Uifficulty in the ſoft and deep gentlemen as well as the RG and 
8 | raw 
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draws the attention of every part of 
the hall. A company of ſtrolling 
dancing girls from Surat, appear 
on a platform raiſed about two feet 
above the floor. Violins were now 
added to the band of muſic, and 
R_—_—_ the dance began. The 
alladieres (for that is the name by 
which the dancing girls are diſtin- 
guiſlied on this ſide of Hindoſtan) 
are drefſed in the gaudicſt manner 
that the luxuriant fancy of the Eaſt 
can conceive, Their long black 
hair falling over their ſhoulders in 
flowing ringlets, or braided and 
turned up, 1s loaded with precious 
ſtones, and ornamented with flow- 
ers. Their necklaces and bracelets 
are enriched in the ſame manner; 
even their noſe-jewels, which at firſt 
fight appear ſhocking to an Euro- 


pean, have ſomething pleaſing, af- 


ter cuſtom has worn off the effect of 
prejudice, and by a certain ſymme- 
ho ſet off all the other ornaments. 
othing can equal the care they 
take to preſerve their breaſts, as the 
moſt ſtriking mark of beauty. In 
order to prevent them from growing 
large or ill - ſnaped, they encloſe them 
in caſes made of exceeding light 
wood, which are joined together, 
and faſtened with buckles of jewels 
behind. Theſe caſes are ſo ſmooth 
and pliant, that they give way to 
the various attitudes of the body 
without being flattened, and with- 
out the ſmalleſt injury to the deli- 
cacy of the ſkin. The outſide of 
theſe caſes is covered with a leaf of 
old, and ſtudded with diamonds. 
hey take it off and put it on again 
with ſingular facility. This cover- 
ing of the breaſt conceals not from 
the amorous eye, palpitations, heav- 
ings, various tender emotions, nor 
aught that can contribute to excite 
deſire: while at the ſame time it 
leaves ſomething for the ſpectator 
to gueſs. The balladieres imagine 


to! | ACCOUNT OF THE WEDDING OF A PERSEE, 


that they - heighten the beauty of 


their complexion, and the impref: 5 
ſion of their countenances, by trac- , 
ing black circles round their eyes ſh 
with a hair bodkin dipped in the T 
powder of antimony. On their K 
ankles, beſides jewels, they wear 

bells, which they think have a good 
effect; but which, I confeſs, 1 (o 
not admire, 

The balladieres, it muſt be ob-. 


ſerved, are not all of the fame rank 
or condition. It is only the higher 
ranks among them, who, I hare 
been told, are conſecrated to the uſe 
of the Bramins, the firſt caſt in thi; 
ſuperſtitious country, that can af. 
ford to have a load of diamonds, (pt 
Nor do the balladieres of this claſs vat 
ſtroll through the country, But if tre 


the common dancing girls are not har 
uſually adorned with diamonds, they cbt 
have other precious ſtones and ornz» cab 
ments that ſtrike, with equal effect. and 


In every other reſpect, their dreſs Th 
reſembles that of the balladieres of WW t:r 
the firſt rank. nigh 

„When theſe girls dance, they and 
do not hop, cut, and ſkip like our «ile 
actreſſes in Europe; they never lit or 
their feet high. Their dances the 
would not be ſuffered, it mult be be, 


owned, in an aſſembly of European WW "to 
ladies. They expreſs, by mute ac- WW 6a 
tion, all the raptures and extrav WW b 

ancies of the paſſion of love, whea BN vr: 
in deep retirement, concealed from vers 
every prying eye, the happy lovers part 
throwing aſide all reſtraint, yield to nod 
the irreſiſtible impulſe of the mot lei. 
ardent defire of nature. Nor » lu a 
mute action the whole of this ſcene. and 


The girls accompany their wanton 
attitudes with laſcivious fongs, un- 
til, overcome by the power of in 
gination, and the ſtrength of per. 

umes, their voices die away, and 
they become motionleſs ; which. 18 
the concluſion of this opera, ſhall [ 
call it, or pantomime ?—T * 


9 
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ified until morning. Refreſhments 
ere preſeated to the company at 
fort intervals during the night. 
The bride was accompanied to the 


bouſe of her huſband only by her 


IN ENGLISHMAN SPENDING TIME AT BENGAL. [8:] 


neareſt relations. The Hindoo la- 
dies were in like manner taken care 
of by their huſbands or kindred. 
As to the balladieres, they were 
eſcorted home by Europeans.” 


od FORE” — — A 
do | 

b- The MANN ER in which the Day is commonly ſpent by an ENGLISH. 
nk MAN in BENGAL. 


er 

ve 

uſe 

his % A BOUT the hour of ſeven 
af. in the morning, his durvan 
ds (porter or dobr-keeper) opens the 


rate, and the viranda (gallery) 1s 
free to his circars,. peons (footmen) 
harcarrahs (meſſengers or ſpies) 
cbubdars (a kind of conſtables) huc- 
cabad:rs and conſumas (or ſteward 
and butler) writers and ſolicitors, 
The head-bearer and jemmadar en- 
er the hall, and his bed room at 
tight o'clock. A lady quits his fide, 
ad is conducted by a private ſtair- 
caſe, either to her own apartment, 


lift or out of the yard, The moment 
nets the maſter throws his legs out of 
de bed, the whole poſſe in waiting ruſh 
pean mo his room, each making three 
c: ans, by bending the body and 
rave bead very low, and touching the 
eben torchead with the inſide of the fin- 
from ders, and the floor with the back 


overs bet. He condeſcends, perhaps, to 
or caſt an eye towards the ſo- 
wol lcitors of his favour and protection. 
or is ln about half an hour aſter undoing 


nd taking off his long drawers, a 
clean flurt, breeches, ſtockings, and 
üppers, are put upon his body, 


' per- $"cater exertion on his own part, 
and mn if he were a ſtatue. The bar- 
ch 18 © enters, ſhaves him, cuts his 
hall [ balls, and cleans his ears. The 


caillumjee and ewer are brought by 


N whoſe duty it is, who 
182. 


taighs, legs, and feet, without any 


[From the ſame Work.] 


pours water upon his hands, to waſh 
his hands and face, and preſents a 
towel. — The ſuperior then walks in 
ſtate to his breakfaſting parlour in 
his waiſtcoat ; is ſeated ; the con- 
ſumah makes and pours out his tea, 
and preients him with a plate of 
— or toaſt, The hair- dreſſer 
comes behind, and begins his o 

ration, while the huccabadar ſoftly 
ſlips the upper end of the ſnake or 
tube of the houcca into his hand. 
While the hair-dreſſer is doing his 
duty, the gentleman is eating, op- 


ping, and ſmoaking by turns. 


and bye, his banian preſents himſelf 
with humble falams, and advances 
ſomewhat more forward than the 


other attendants. If any of the ſo- 


licitors are of eminence, they are 
honoured with chairs. Theſe cere- 
monies are continued perhaps till 
ten o'clock ; when, attended by his 
cavalcade, he is conducted to his 
palanquin, and preceded by eight 
to twelve chubdars, harcarrahs, and 
peons, with the inſignia of their 
profeſſions, and their livery diftin- 
guiſhed by the colour of their tur- 
bans and cumberbands (a long muſ- 
lin belt wrapt round the waiſt ;) 
they move off at a quick amble ; 
the ſet of bearers, conſiſting of eight 
generally, relieve each other with 
alertneſs, and without incommoding 
the maſter, If he has viſits to make, 

F | his 


OY 


his peons lead and direct the bear- ſleeps 


ers; and if buſineſs renders his pre- 
ſence only neceſſary, he ſhews him- _ 
ſelf, and purſues his other engage- 
ments until two o'clock, when he 
and his company fir down, perfectly 
at eaſe in point of dreſs and addreſs, 
to a good dinner, each attended by 
his own ſervant. And the moment 
the glaſſes are introduced, regard- 
leſs of the company of ladies, the 
houccabadars enter, each with a 
houcca, and preſents the tube to his 
maſter, watching behind and blow- 
ing the fire the whole time. As it 
is expected that they ſhall return to 
ſupper, at four o'clock they begin 
to withdraw without ceremony, and 
ſtep into their palanquins ; ſo that 
in a few minutes, the maſter is left 
to go into his bed-room, when he 
is inſtantly undreſſed to his ſhirt, 
and his long drawers put on; and 
he lies down on his bed, where he 


1 * „ 


— 
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[8:) ACCOUNT or Tur INHABITANTS or OWHY/HEE, 


o'clock : then the former ceremony 
is repeated, and clean linen of every 


till about - ſeven or eight 


Some ACCOUNT of the INHABITANTS of O'WHYHEE, th 
| largeſt of the Sanpwica IsLanDs, 


From EL119's Authentic Narrative of a Voyage performed by Capui 
Cook and Captain CLErxE.] 


e E inhabitants of O'why hee 

are very numerous : during 
our cruize off the north part, the 
hills (for the ſhore on that fide is 
in general ſteep and lofty) were al- 


moſt covered with them, and when 


we anchored in Karacacooah Bay, 
the number was almoſt incredible. 
” Atou'wi is well populated, and 
 O'neehow, though ſmall, has man 
inhabitants. However, all the lands 
produce a much greater quantity of 
' proviſions than the natives can con- 
ſume. , 
« The men are above the middle 
ſize, ftout, well made, and fleſhy, 


kind, as in the morning, is -adm;. WH tet 
niſtered ; his 15 preſents oe 
the tube to his hand, he is placed ber 
at the tea table, and his hair-drefler lg 
performs his duty as before. After ere 
tea, he puts on a handſome coat, N 
and pays viſits of ceremony to thi their 
ladies: returns a little before ten 0n a1 
o'clock ; ſupper being ſerved at ten Wi be 
The company keep together till be. tor: 
tween twelve and one in the morn b 50 
ing, preſerving great ſobriety and tad, | 
decency ; 'and when they depart they | 
our hero is conducted to his bed liffere 
room, where he finds a female com bon 
panion, to amuſe him until the hou we go 
of ſeven or eight pext morning. mal 
With no prone exertions tha foe 
theſe, do the Company's ſervant "= þ 
amaſs the moſt ſplendid fortunes,” they | 
ke 0 
| to be 
| ve (a 
_ — ay d 
dercal 

wdeed 

nan 

karg 

tires, 

lic, 

(4 1 

but not fat. Corpulency is nd Wto | 
together ſo great abc bf de Poor 
tion in theſe as in the Society If feſt 
and tallneſs, for which the Ot M, 
heiteangs have great partality, _ 
alſo overlooked. Their colour i "Sz 

general brown olive. The woml oy 
are in general maſculine, toil . 
there are ſome delicately made, .. 
the voice of them all is ſoft and -pt 
minine. The hair both of the be h thi 
and beard is black; that of the be; Ho, 
the men wear in the form of 2 U + 

met, that is, a long frizzled n . 
from the forehead to the neck, y * 


This 


des being much ſhorter. 


ACCOUNT or tus INHABITANTS or OWEHNYHEE. (83) 


bon ſeems to prevail only among 
the principal people, that of the 
inferior fort being of an equal 
kngth in every part. Moſt of them 
ee very detirous of parting with 
1 ther beards, which, they ſaid, were 
a il-greeable and troubleſome, and 
ond of being ſhaged by our 
ple. Some of the prieſts wore 
their beards long, and would not 
n any account part with them. 
he women wear their long hair 
belore, but very ſbort behind, which 
z nut the moſt becoming mode; 
ud, like thoſe of the Friendly Iſles, 
they have a way of rendering it of 
liferent colours, red, yellow, and 
brown, The features of both ſexes 
ne good, and we ſaw ſome of the 
kmale: who might really be called 
ine women, Their teeth are even 
ud perfectly white» In general, 
dey ſeem to be very healthy, and 
k: obſerved ſeveral who appeared 
tobe of great age. As to diſeaſes, 
re {aw none who laboured under 
wy during our ſtay, except the ve- 
tercal complaint; coughs and colds, 
udced, were pretty general, and one 
Man died. From what we could 
barg of his diſorder from the na- 
. it was a violent griping or 
wlic, 

* Both men and women appear- 
to be of a good diſpoſition, and 
thared to each other with the ten- 
tereſt regard: when they did fall 
dat, which ſometimes was the caſe, 
Kalioned by the upſetting of a 
ance, or ſome ſuch trifling acci- 
tent, they only ſcolded a little, and 

" Was ſoon over and forgotten. 

'© never ſaw them ſtrike each 
Mer upon any occaſion. They are 
: thieves, from the aree to the 
, 0, but not quite ſo expert at 
Nt © our Otaheitee friends. 

R The cuſtom of tattowing pre- 

„ Skeatly among theſe people, 
V the men have a much larger 


ſhare of it than the women: many - 
| 1 ſome of the natives of 


ow'whee,) have one half their 
body, from head to foot, marked in 
this manner, which gives them a 
moſt ſtriking appearance. It is done 
with great regularity, and looks re- 
markably neat : ſome. have only an 
arm marked in this manner, others 
à leg; ſome again have both arm 
and leg, and others only the hand, 
The women are the moſt part mark- 
ed upon the_hand, and ſome upon 
the tip of their tongue, but of 
theſe we ſaw but few. Both ſexes 
have a particular mark, according 
to. the diſtrict in which they live, or 
it is rather the mark of the aree, or 
principal man, under whoſe juriſ- 
dition they more immediately are. 
We never ſaw the operation of tat- 
towing performed, nor could we 
procure a fight of the inſtru- 
ments uſed upon this occaſion, 
but it is likely they are much the 
ſame as thoſe of the Friendly and 
Society Iſles. 

+ Both men and women are very 
cleanly in their perſons ; the latter 
waſh their whole bodies in freſh 
water, twice, and ſometimes three 
times a-day ; but the women of 
Otaheitee at the advantage of 
them in one point” of cleanlineſs, 
which is eradicating the hairs from 
under the arm-pits, This is a cuſ- 
tom we obſerved no where but at 
the Society Iſles. 

% There are no people in the 
world who indulge themſelves more 


in their ſenſual appetites than theſe : 


in fact, they carry it to a moſt 
ſcandalous and ſhameful degree, and 
in a manner not proper to be men- 
tioned. The ladies are very laviſh 
of their favours, but are far from 
being ſo mercenary as thoſe of the 
Friendly or Society Iſles, and ſome 
of their attachments ſeemed purely 
the effect of affection. They are 
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[34) ACCOUNT or Tut INHABITANTS or O'WHY HEE, 


Initiated into this way of life at a 
very early period; we faw ſome, 
who could net be more than ten 
years old, 

- 66 Their cloathing confiſts of 
cloth of different kinds : that worn 
by the men, which is called marro, 
is about half a yard wide, and four 
yards long; that of the women, 
three quarters of a yard wide, and 
of the ſame length as the men's; 
this they call pah-onwa; they both 
wear it round their middle, but the 
men paſs it between their legs. This 
is the general dreſs of both ſexes, 
but the better ſort ſometimes throw 
a large piece looſely over their 
ſhoulders. Beſides the marro, they 
have ſeveral other kinds of cloth, 
which derive their names either 
from the different uſes they are ap- 
plied to, or their difterent texture 
and pattern; all, however, as far 
as we could learn, are made from 
the Chineſe paper mulberry tree. 
The principal of theſe is the cappa, 
which is about ten or twelve Ge 
long, and nearly as many wide, and 
is thick and warm; they wrap them- 
ſelves up in this when they retire 


to ſleep. They have another kind, 


which is white, and much thinner ; 
this, as has been before obſerved, 
they throw looſely over their ſhould- 
ers; it is ſometimes twenty or thirty 
yards long, and wide in proportion. 
The marro and pah-o\uwa are curi- 
ouſly painted"of various patterns, 
but the others are generally white, 
or dyed red, black, and yellow. 
„The principal ornaments of 
the men, are the feather-caps and 
cloaks; ſome of the latter reach 
down to their heels, and have a 
moſt magmficent appearance. They 
are made for the moſt part of red 
and yellow feathers. which are tied 
upon fine net work; the caps are 
compoſed of the ſame kind of fea- 
thers, which are ſometimes inter- 


mixed with black ; they are ſecure 
upon a kind of baſket-work, madz 
in the form of a helmet. Both cap 
and cloaks are made of various par 
terns and ſizes. The cloałs are nd 
all compoſed of the ſame kind o 
feathers, but are ſometimes varied 
with the Wng tail feathers of the 
cock, with a border of yellow o 
red, and ſometimes with thoſe 0 
the tropick bird. Both caps anc 
cloaks, however, are only to | 
ſeen in the poſſeſſion of the princi 
pal people. They have alſo a kind 
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the v 
of fly-flap, made of a bunch of fei tuir, 
thers fixed to the end of a thii but e. 
piece of ſmooth-and poliſhed wood nicety 
they are generally made of the tai : 
feathers of the cock, but the bette 
ſort of people have them of the ti — 
pick birds — or thoſe belong 
ing to a black and yellow bird calle 5. 
mo-ho', The handle is very it n 
quently made of one of the bon 
of the arm or leg of thoſe whot 
they have killed in battle, curiouſ 
inlaid with tortoiſe-ſhell : theſe the! f 

deem very valuable, and will ne 1 
part with them under a great price du 
This ornament is common to ti i th 
ſuperiors of both ſexes, chers 

„The women too have thei les; 
ſhare in the ornamental way : th ſhare, 
which they value moſt is the er mt ie 
This is a kind of ruff or necklace i 
made of red, green, black, and yel = 
low feathers, curiouſly put tagethe « 
and in moſt elegant patterns, whic Mony 
really do honour to the fancy | tat, \ 
the ladies, whoſe buſineſs it 3 Prote 
make them. They never ti them 
themſelves dreſſed without one © king 
two of theſe round their necks, 4 ſung 
thoſe who can afford it wear n a co 
ny. Others again are ge and, 
of ſmall variegated ſhells, dilpo ves 
in a very neat manner ; and ſor utes 
conſiſt of ſeveral rows of til few f 
hair, with a piece of carved W ; Potat 
or bone, highly poliſhed, the N — 


um part forming a curve. The 
nicher the quality of the wearer, 
the greater is the ſize of the wood 
ar bone, and the quantity of the 
wilted hair. The next thing is the 

.remah or bracelet; the moſt 
nluable are made of boar's tuſks 
kitened together fide by fide with a 
jece of ſtring, by means of a hole 
Uilled through the middle; the 
urger the tuſks, the greater the va- 
ue. Sometimes two ſhells tied round 
te wriſts with twifted or braided 
ir, ſerve the purpoſe of bracelets, 
but even in this caſe they ſhew great 
ticety, being particularly careful to 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, &. [8]: 


match them as near as poſſible. 
They were prodigiouſly fond of 
thoſe we gave them, which were 
only a few beads, ſecured by thread. 
upon a ſtrip of ſcarlet cloth, and 
made to button round the wriſt. 
So much did they at firſt value 
them, that a ſmall hatchet and one 
of theſe would purchaſe a hog, 
which without it could not have, 
been bought for three large hatchets. 
The women were 1 ly teaz- 
ing the men to diſpoſe of their va- 
rious articles for theſe bracelets; at 
leaſt, one of them was always to 
make a part of the price,” 


l 2 food is principally ve- 
1 getable ; though the chiefs 
ndulge themſelves more frequently 
n the uſe of pork, than we ever 
Oferved at the Friendly and Society 
lies ; and the prieſts come in for a 
are, for we never ſaw them with- 
Out it at their meals, but then they 
re moderate in the quantity they 
ext, 

* We obſerved a ſingular cere- 
dony among the prieſts before the 
at, which ſeems peculiar to their 
Poteſhon, They always addreſs 
temſelves to one of their deities in 
thnd of prayer, which is generally 
ng by two or three of the eldeit 
u company, the reſt ſtriking their 

nds gently together : this conti- 
wes for the ſpace of five or fix mi- 
Mes, when one of them cuts off a 

c ſlices of pork, which, with ſome 
Matoes, tarrow, &c. is offered to 


aud that in a very different 


de deity, during which only one 


ume farther PARTICULARS concerning the MANNERS and CUS- 
TOMS of the INHABITANTS of the SANDWICH ISLES. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


tone and manner from the former, 
After this is ended, they all make 
reſponſes, and he who offered, the 
things begins again in the ſame ſing- 
ing tone as at firſt, after which the 
reſponſes are made as before. Two 
of the old people then drink a cup 
of awa, another repeating ſome- 
thing at the ſame time, which ap- 
pears to be a kind of blefling : after 
they have done, he alſo drinks, one 
or both of the others repeating 


the ſame words as before; they then 


begin their repaſt. In ſome of the 
prieſts houſes we oblerved a diffe- 
rence in the manner of the firſt 
prayer; the former was delivered in 
a ſinging tone, the other in a plain- 
tive one; but the remaining parts 
of the ceremony correſpo ex- 
actly with each other. | 
They have great abundance of 


fih, which the women are particu- 


larly fond of: they eat them raw, 
guts, ſcales, and all; and uſe an 
" # an 
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„ Tarrow, bread-fruit, and ſweet 


potatoes, are univerſally uſed among 
them, and are pleniiful to a degree: 
coco nuts and ripe plaintains are ra- 
ther ſcarce, on which account the 
women are forbid to eat them, 

4% Their method of cooking is 

much the ſame as at the Friendly and 
Society Iſles. Of potatoes, tarrow, 
and bread-fruit, they make a kind 
of thin pudding, which they call 
poey : this is done by maſhing the 
potatoes, &c. very ſmall after they 
are baked, and mixing them with 
water. 
Their general drink is water, 
or the milk of the coco nut; but 
all the chiefs uſe the a\wa, and ſome 
of them to exceſs, as was very evi- 
dent from their ſkins, which were 
as rough and parched as can well be 
conceived, and their eyes red and 
inflamed. This appearance they are 
all very fond of, and (ſo prevailing 
is cuſtom) eſteem it as @ particular 
mark of diſtinction. The women 
were not averſe to eating with us, 
though the men were preſent, and 
would frequently indulge themſelves 
with pork, plaintains, and coco 
nuts, when ſecure from being ſeen 
by them. 

„Though one would ſuppoſe 
that the heat of the climate would 
naturally induce theſe people to ſleep 
much, particularly after their meals ; 
yet this cuſtom is not ſo prevalent 
as at the Society and Friendly Iſles. 
The women employ themſelves in 
their various occupations of making 
mats, painting and glazing cloth, 
&c. and the men, in making ſpeais, 
clubs, fiſh-hooks; and canoes, 

„% Their amuſements are boxing, 
wreſtling, ſinging, dancing, playing 
at bowls; and ſome other games, 
which we did not know the mean- 
ing of. The two former are upon 


186) MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 4. 
unmoderate quantity of ſalt with | 


the ſame plan as at the Friend 

Society Iſles, and conducted «ow 
great good nature on both ſides, 
Their ſongs are not various; they 
are ſung nearly in the ſame tone s 
at Otaheitee, but their dances are 
different from any we have yet ſeen, 
They have none ot thoſe gracefu] 
movements which are fo peculiar to 
the natives of Anamooka, Amer, 
dam, &c. nor the lewd motions 
which characterize the people of the 
Society Iſles. Whenever they can 
collect ſeven or eight girls together, 
they generally ſtrike up a dance, 
which is an amuſement they are 
very partial to, They firſt begin 


by repeating, or rather ſinging ſere- | 


ral words, which appear to be in 
rhyme, all of them at the fame 
time, flowly moving their legs and 
ſtriking their breaſts gently with 
their right hands; this being huiſh- 
ed, they all jump in a violent man- 
ner, but in exact time, ſtriking 
their breaſts or ſides much harder 
than before, and repeating the worl 
he'ora ; thoſe who continue this ex- 
erciſe the longeſt, are allowed to be 
the beſt dancers, This, with very 
little variation, was the only dance 
we ſaw, except one, which was per- 
tormed by an old woman, and ac- 
companied with a drum. The mote, 
ments were ſomething like thoſe ot 
our horupipes ; ſhe had bracelets 
compoſed of dog's teeth, fixed vp 
on a kind of netting, round her at- 
cles, which by the continual motion 
her legs were in, made no diſagree: 
able muſic. The drum was beat by 
a man, who at the fame time ic 
companied it with a ſong. 

« Theſe drums were the only 
muſical inſtruments that were 
ſerved among them. Their mat. 
ner of playing at bowls is near) 
like our's : the bowls are about ts? 


inches and half in diameter, an inch 


in thickneſs, and flatted on the = 
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wt broadeſt at the center. They 
tem to be a compoſition of lime, 
or ſomething ſimilar to it, and very 
neatly and exactly formed. 

« Their manufactures are cloth, 
wats, ropes, and lines of various 
fizes. The former is the produce 
of the ſame tree as that of Otaheitee 
ud the Friendly Ifles, and their 
manner of making it varies but little 


from that of thoſe iſlands, with this 


difference only, that in general its 
width does not exceed three quarters 
of a yard, and its texture is ve 

thick and ſtrong; but in thoſe 


pieces which are wider, it is manu- 


ſactured conſiderably thinner, They 
ſuffer the trees to guow to a larger 
ſize than we obſerved before; the 
iallrument they uſe to beat out the 
bark, is upon the ſame conſtruction 


3 at Otaheitee, but the grooves or 


channels are much wider. 

After the pieces are brought to 
their proper width, and ſewed to- 
other, they are laid out to bleach ; 
ater which they are ready for the 
next proceſs, which is painting or 
dying them, The colours uſed up- 
on this occafion are red, black, and 
yellow: the latter is ſeldom uſed, ex- 
cept when they dye whole pieces. 

+* Their language is a mixture of 
that of the Society and Friendly 


iſles, but the former moſtly predo- 


Mnates, 


Of the manner in which they 
_— of their dead, and the forms 
and Ceremonies uſed upon that occa- 
bon, we can ſcarcely ſay any thing, 
u only one inſtance that we knew of 
&curred during our ſtay. Immedi- 
nely upon the death of the perſon, 
his friends and relations aſſembled 
together and deplored his loſs, with 
loud lamentations and expreſſions of 
grief, which continued till the fol- 
lowing day, when they threw his 
into the ſea. They told us, 
fy always burn the bodies of their 


chiefs ; and the night after that un · 
happy affair of captain Cook, wa 
obſerved ſeveral fires upon the hills, 
which we at that time were unable 
to account for, but upon enquirg - 
afterwards, they told vs they had 
been conſumiug the bodies. of thoſe 
chiefs who were killed in that ſkir- 


miſh. 


« Their morais or burying places 
are erected in different. forms: that 
in the neighbourhood of our obſer. 
vatories conſiſted of an area or plat · 
form, about one hundred yards in 
length and forty in breadth, which 
was confiderably elevated above the 
ſurface of the earth by vaſt heaps 
of ſtones, and ſurrounded with 
wooden pales about four feet high, 
upon which were fixed a number of 
human ſkulls, belonging to thoſe 
who had at different times been ſa- 
crificed to their deities. The area 
was divided into two parts: in the 
firſt, on the left hand ſide, was a 
wooden image, repreſenting (as they 
told us) their mu God, whom they 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
eatua ardnah, which ſignifies the 
chief of the gods. A quantity of 
cloth was wrapped round this deity, 
and a number of coco nuts, plain- 
tains, &c. were placed before it as 
offerings. : 

« Oppoſite to this was another 
deity, but of an inferior rank ; and 
behind this were the remains of an 
old houſe, in which were four rude 
carvings of wood, which repreſent- 
ed other of their deities, | 

« In the ſecond part, at the end 
of the area, was a large pile of 
ſtones, upon which were fixed many 
long poles, but eight in particular 
far exceeded the reſt in length ; be- 
tween the poles, a number of others 
were placed acroſs and lengthwiſe. 
Before the pile, were twelve of their 
inferior deities, which they call 
cawhi, repreſented by carved wood- 

74 en 
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en images, with monſtrous faces, 
and exceeding large mouths beſet 
with teeth. | 

„ Theſe ſtand in a ſemicircular 
form, at ſome little diſtance from 
the pile, extending beyond it both 
to the right and left hand. The 
place where they were fixed was 
about two feet higher than the reſt, 
and covered with. ſtraw. At a ſmall 
diſtance from theſe, and in front of 
the pile, was a kind of ſmall ſcat- 
folding, which conſiſted of four 
poles, with ſeveral others tied acroſs, 
to ſtrengthen the whole, It appear- 
ed to be erected for the purpoſe of 
placing the various offerings to their 
gods, for the bottom of it was co- 
vered with plaintains, coco nuts, 
and the remains of a pig. Behind 
this, and oppoſite to the pile, was 
another houſe, equally as ruinous 
as the former, but without any dei- 
ties in it, | 

« On the left hand, at ſome little 
diſtance from the morai, were three 
or four houſes, which are inhabited 
ſolely by prieſts, under whoſe care 
this morai ſeems wholly to be. Be- 
fore each of their houſes one of theſe 
carved images is placed, wrapped 
round with cloth, and near it a {mall 
pole is erected, upon which they 
place plaiatains, coco nuts, pigs, 
and dogs, killed for that purpoſe, 
which ſometimes emit a moſt dif- 
agreeable ſtench, for they hang till 
they decay and drop to pieces. 


« We remarked that no one ever. 


preſumed to enter the houſes of the 
prieſts, except their own families, 
nor did we fee a woman amongit 
them. Whether they are prohibited 
marrying, we cannot pretend to de- 
termine, but there were ſeveral boys 
who lived with them, and ſome not 
exceeding five or fix years 1 
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Of their religion we can fa 
nothing, except that they appear to 
ave _ womans or reſpect for 
particular birds, as at the Fri 
and Society Iſles. "Wt 


Their weapons are ſlings, ſpears, 


wooden dagyers, which they call | 


pah'ow-wa, and clubs. They are 
not ſo dextrous in the uſe of ſliogs 
as at the Society Iſles; for though 
they throw ſtones with great force, 
they very frequently miſs the object. 
The mats are an exellent defence 
againſt the ſtones, and even ſpears ; 
they uſually dip them in water be. 
fore they put them on, which ren- 
ders them tough, and of courſe not 
ſo liable to be penetrated, 

Their ſpears are maces of wood, 
and are from ten to fourteen feet in 
length, gradually tapering from 
within ſeven inches of the point 
(which is furniſhed with five rows 
of barbs) to the other extremity, 
The pahow-was are generally about 
twenty inches or two feet in length, 
and are alſo made of wood ; the 
blade is ſomewhat rounded in the 
middle, the ſides are ſharp, and ter- 
minate in a point. In the handle is 
made a hole, through which they 
put a ſtrong piece of line, which 
they ſecure round their wriſt, ſo 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to difarm 
them. I his weapon is intended for 
cloſe engagements, and in their 
hands is a moſt deſtructive one. 

The form of government, from 
what few obſervations we could 
make, ſeems to be much the ſame 
as at the other tropical iſlands; and, 
from many enquiries, we have rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe that the crown is he- 
reditary. The natives informed us, 
that it has been in the poſſeſſion of 
the preſent king's family for five ge- 
nerations paſt,” “. 
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SITUATION, MOTO PLEASURES, of an AMERICAN 


MER. 0 


[From the AmErxICan Farmer's LETTERS.) 


* HEN young I entertained 

ſome thoughts -of ſelling 
ny farm, I thought it afforded but 
dull repetition of the ſame labours 


nd pleaſures, I thought the for- 


wer tedious and heavy, the latter 
few and infipid ; but when I came 
to conſider myielf as diveſted of m 

arm, I then found the world fo 
wide, and every place fo full, that 
[ began to fear leſt there would be 
ro room for me. My farm, my 
touſe, my barn, preſented to my 
magination, objects from which [ 
duced quite new ideas; they were 
more forcible than before, Why 
ſhould not I find myſelt happy, ſaid 
|, where my father was before? 
tle left me no good books it is true, 
it gave me no other education than 
the art of reading and writing; but 
be left we a good farm, and his ex- 
perience ; he left me free from debts, 
nd no kind of difficulties to ſtrug- 
fl with, I married, and this per- 
et reconciled me to my ſituation; 
ry wite rendered my houſe all at 
ace chearful and pleaſing ; it no 
longer appeared gloomy and ſolitary 
i before ; when I went to work in 
ny fields I worked with more ala- 
amy and ſprightlineſs; I felt that 


% lt wv ne re 


nd this encouraged me much. My 
it would often come with her 
itting in her hand, and fit under 
tie ſhady trees, praiſing the ſtraight- 
ws of my furrous, and the doci- 
ny of my horſes ; this ſwelled my 
"art and made every thing light 
2 ind pleaſant, and I regretted that I 


— 


id not work for myſelf alone, 


2 


had not married before. I felt my- 
ſelf happy in my new ſituation, and 
where is that ſtation which can con- 
fer a more ſubſtantial ſyſtem of feli- 


city than that of an American far- 


mer, poſſeſſing freedom of action, 
freedom of thoughts, ruled by a 
mode of government which requires 
but little from us? I owe nothing, 
but a pepper corn to my country, 2 
ſmall tribute to my king, with loy- 
alty and due reſpet; I know no 
other landlord than the lord of all 
land, to whom I owe the moſt fin-' 
cere gratitude, My father left me 
three hundred and ſeventy- one acres 
of land, forty-ſeven of which are 
good timothy meadow, an excellent 
orchard, a good houſe, and a ſub- 
ſtantial barn. It is my duty to think 
how happy I am that he lived to 
build and to pay for all theſe im- 
provements : what are the labours 
which I have to undergo, what are 
my fatigues when compared to his, 
who had every thing to do, from the 
firſt tree he felled to the finiſhing of 
his houſe? Every year I kill front 
1500 to 2000 weight of pork, 1200 
of beef, half a dozen of good wes 
thers in harveſt : of fowls my wife 
has always a great ſtock ; what can 
I wiſh more ? My negroes are tole- 
rably faithful and healthy ; by a 
long ſeries of induſtry and honeſt 
dealings, my father left behind bim 
the name of a good man; I have 
but to tread his paths to be happy 
and a good man like him. I know 
enough of the law to regulate my 
little concerns with propriety, nor 


do 
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oo]! SITUATION, &c. or AN AMERICAN FARMER. 


do I dread its power; theſe are the 
grand outlines of my ſituation, but 
as I can feel much more than I am 
able to expreſs, I hardly know how 
to proceed, When my firſt ſon was 
born, the whole train of my ideas 
were ſuddenly altered; never was 
there a charm that acted fo quickly 
and. powerfully. ; I ctaſed to ramble 
in imagination through the wide 
world.; my excurſions fince have 
not exceeded the bounds of my 
farm, andall my principal pleaſures, 
are now centered within its ſcanty 
Limits : but at the ſame time there 
is not an operation belonging to it 
in which 1 do not find ſome food 
for uſeful. reflections. This is the 
reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that when you 
was here, you uſed, in your refined 
ſtile, ts denominate. me the farmer 


cot feelings; how rude muſt thoſe 


feelings be in him who daily holds 
the axe or the plough, how much 
more refiaed on the contrary thoſe 
of the European, whofe mind js 
education, example, 
books, and by every acquired ad- 
vantage! Thoſe feelings, however, 
I will. dehneate as well as I can, 
agreeably to your earneſt requeſt. 
When } contemplate my wife, by 


* my kfire-fide, while ſhe either ſpins, 


knits, darns, or fuckles our child, 
J eannot deſcribe the various emo- 
ions of love, of gratitude, of con- 
ſcious pride which thrill in my 


heart, and often overflow in invo- 


luntary tears. I feel the neceſſity, 
the ſweet pleaſure of acting my part, 
the part of a huſband and father, 
with an attention and propriety 
which may entitle me to my good 
fortune. It is true theſe pleaſing 
images vaniſh with the ſmoke of 
my pipe, but though they diſappear 
from my mind, the impreſſion they 
have made on my heart is indelible. 
When I play with the infant, my 
warm imagination runs forward, and 


eagerly anticipates his future tem 


per and conſtitution, I would wit 8") * 
lingly open the book of fate, aud not 
know in which page his;deſtiny io” © 
delineated : alas! where is the bug 
ther who in thoſe moments of pa bs [uf 
ternal. extacy cnn delineate one haf Nute 
of the thoughts which dilate hi bog 
heart? LI am ſure I cannot; ther "ey 
again I fear for the health off thoſe 1.1 
who are become ſo dear to ma, aud ben 
in their ſiekneſſrs L ſeverely pay fo e * 
the joys I experienced while th ah 
were well. Whenever I go abril” ** 
it is always involu Lee aps 
return home without feeling fan * ha 


pleaſing emotion, which I often ſup wy 
eſs as uſelcſs and fooliſh. T 4 7 
inſtant L enter on my own land, t © 


ight 1 | ther 
bright idea of property, of excluſir It 
right, of independence, exalts m E e 
mind. Precious ſoil, I ſay to my 1 ort 
ſelf, by what ſingular cuſtam ri 
law is it that thou waſt made * 
conſtitute the riches of the fre ge 
holder? What ſhould we America h : 
farmers be without the diſtinct pol 10 
ſeſſion of that ſoil? It ſeeds, =, 
clothes us, from it we draw even = 
great exuberancy, our beſt meat 4 ö 
our richeſt drink, the very bone * ut 
of our bees comes from this prir Of 
leged ſpot. No wonder we ſhoul . 
thus cheriſh its poſſeſſion, no wa u! 
der that ſo many Eupogeans ub , ; 
have never been able jo ſay th * 
ſuch portion of land was the * 
crofs the Atlantic to realize th iſhed 
happineſs. This formerly rude f 1 
has been converted by my fab 3 
into a pleaſant farm, and in retur * 
it has eſtabliſhed all our rights; . 
it is founded our rank, our treedon 5 be 
our power as citizens, our mp" e 
ance as inhabitants of ſuch a diltn An 
Theſe images I myſt confeſs I be 
ways behold with pleaſure, and e d n 
tend them as far as my imaginary a 
can reach : for this is what 74 Vih ; 
called the true and the only p 1 = 


/ 
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bghy of an American farmer. Pray 

© not laugh in thus ſeeing an art. 
tb countryman tracing. vimſelf 
krough the ſimple modifications of 
is lie; remember that you have 
rquired it; therefore with candor, 
tough with diffidence, I endeavour 
p follow the thread of my feelings, 
kt cannot tell you all. Often 
wen I plough my low ground, I 
Jace my little boy on a chair which 
{rews to the beam of the plough— 

its motion and that of the horſes 
lee him, he is perfectly happy 
ad begins to chat. As I lean over 
de handle, various are the thoughts 
wich croud into my mind. I am 
wy doing for him, I ſay, what my 
kther formerly did for me; may 
God enable him to live that he may 
prform the ſame operations for the 
ame purpoſes when I am worn out 
ud old! I relieve his mother of 
be trouble while I have him with 
ne, the odoriferous furrow exhila- 


cd a great deal of good, for he 
is more blooming fitice I have a- 
Gpted that practice: can more 
pleaſure, more dignity be added to 
bat primary occupation? The fa- 
der thus ploughing with bis child, 
ad to feed his family, is inferior 
mis tothe emperor of China plough- 
ug as an example to his kingdom. 
l the evening when 1 return home 
tirough my low grounds, I am aſto- 
niſled at the myriads of inſets 
rich I perceive dancing in the 
trams of the ſetting ſun, 1 was 
tore ſcarcely acquainted with their 
uſtence ; they are ſo ſmall that it 
s difficult to diſtinguiſh them; they 
ne carefully improving this ſnort 
femng ſpace, not daring to expoſe 
ltemſelves to the blaze of our meri- 
an ſun, I never ſee an egg brought 
M My table bur | feel penetrated 
Fith the wonderful change it would 
de undergone but for my glut- 


mes his ipirits, and ſeems to do the 


* 
tony; it might have been a. gentle 
uſetul hen leading her chickens with 
a care and vigilance which ſpeaks 
ſhame to many women; a cock. 
perhaps, arrayed with the moſt ma- 
eſtic plumes, tender to its mate, 

1d, courageous, endowed with am 
aſtoniſhing. inſtinct, with thoughts, 
with memory, and every diſtinguiſh- 
ing. charaReriſtic of the rea 
man. I never ſee my trees drop 
their leaves and their fruit in the 
autumn, and bud again in the ſpring, 
without wonder ; the ſagacity of 
thoſe animals which have 2 
the tenants of my farm aſtoniſhes me: 
ſome of them ſeem to ſurpaſs even 
men in memory and ſagacity. IL 
could tell you fingular inſtances ob 
that kind, What then is this in- 
ſtinct which we fo debaſe, and of 
which we are taught to entertain fo 
diminutive an idea ? My bees, above 
any other tenants of my farm, at- 
tract my attention and reſpect. 

„ draw ea great fund of pfeaſure 
from the quails which inhabit my 
farm ; they abundantly repay me, 
by their various notes and peculiar 
tameneſs, for the inviolable hoſpi- 
tality J conſtantly ſhe them in the 
winter. Inſtead of perfidioufly tak- 
ing advantage of their great and af- 
fecting diſtreſs, when nature offers 
nothing but a batren univerſal bed 
of ſnow, when itrefiſtible neceſſity 
forces them to my barn doors, L 
permit them to feed unmoleſted z 
and it, is not the leaſt agreeable ſpec- 
tacle which that dreary ſeaſon pre · 


ſents, when I ſee thoſe beautiful 


birds, tamed by hunger, interming- 
ling with all my cattle and ſheep, 
ſecking in ſecurity for the poor ſcanty 
grain which but for them would be 
uſeleſs and loſt. Often in the an- 
gles of the fences where the motion 
of the wind prevents the ſnow from 
ſettling, 1 carry them both chaff and 
grain; the one to feed them, the 
| | other 
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other to prevent their tender feet 
from freezing taſt to the earth as I 


| have frequently obſerved them to 


do. I do not know an inſtance in 
which the fingular barbarity of man 
is ſo ſtrongly delineated, as in the 
catching and murthering thoſe harm- 
leſs birds, at that cruel ſeaſon of the 
— Mr. ****, one of the moſt 

mous and extraordinary farmers 
that have ever done honour to the 
province of Connecticut, by his 
umely and humane aſſiſtance in a 
hard winter, ſaved this ſpecies from 
being entirely deſtroyed. They pe- 
riſhed all over the country, none of 
their delightful whiſtlings were 


heard the next ſpring, but upon this- 


gentleman's farm ; and to his hu- 
manity we owe the continuation of 
their muſic. When the ſeverities 
of that ſeaſon have diſpirited all my 
cattle, no farmer ever attends them 
with more pleaſure than I do; it is 


one of thoſe duties which is ſweeten- 


ed with the moſt rational ſatistaction. 
] amuſe myſelf in beholding their 
different tempers, actions, and the 
various effects of their inſtinct now 
erfully impelled by the force of 
unger. I trace their various incli- 
nations, and the different effects of 
their paſſions, which are exactly the 
ſame as among men; the law is to 
us preciſely what I am in my barn 
yard, a bridle and check to prevent 
the ſtrong and greedy, from op- 
prefling the timid and weak. Con- 
ſcious of ſuperiority they always 
ſtrive to encroach on their neigh- 
bours ; unſatisfied with their por- 
tion, they eagerly ſwallow it in or- 
der to haye an opportunity of taking 
what 1s giyen to others, except they 
are prevented, Some J chide, o- 
thers, unmindtul of my admonitions, 
receive ſome blows. Could victuals 
thus be given to men without the 
aſſiſtance of any language, | am 


fure they would not behave better 


AMERICAN. FARMER, * 


of thol 
en my 


to one another, nor more philoſs. 
operati 


phically than my cattle do. The 
ſame ſpirit prevails in the ſtable; inden 
but there I have to do with more ning 
generous animals, there my well iippi|! 


known voice has immediate influ. «A 
ence, and ſoon reſtores peace and v:y ot 
tranquillity, Thus by ſuperior veck's 
knowledge I govern all my _ unt e 
wiſe men are obliged to govern foo ny ne. 
and the ignorant. | more l 


It is my bees, however, which WM that tl 
afford me the moſt {pleaſing and ex- famous 
tenſive themes; let me look at them ks fat 
when I will, their government, WW nd th 
their induſtry, their quarrels, their ne th 
paſſions, always preſent me with ve my 
ſomething new; for which reaſon, » uſele 
when weary with labour, my com- br no 
mon place of reſt is under my locuſ- ur the 
trees, cloſe by my bee-houſe. By WW blanke 
their movements I can predict the "m1! 
weather, and can tell the day of pa 
their ſwarming ; but the moſt difi-W | proc 
cult point is, when on the wing, o onde 
know whether they want to go tv iſ ents. 
the woods or not. If they have”) 2 
previouſly pitched in ' ſome hollow i | mak 


trees, it is not the allurements off bones, 


falt and water, of fennel, hickory de fr 
leaves, &c. nor the fineſt box, that lis fi 
can induce them to ſtay ; they vil boney 
prefer thoſe rude, rough habitations WW wund 
to the beſt poliſhed mahogany bite. "11101 
When that 1s the caſe with mine, er 
ſeldom thwart their inclinations ; it y be 
is in freedom that they work: were i"! tha 
I to confine them, they would du in- at tt 
dle away and quit their labour. Ia H vnavo! 
ſuch excurſions we only part for ſoon f 
while; I am generally ſure to my Bao 
them again the following fall, Th: "th 
elopement of theirs only adds to my ey 
recreations : I know how to deceive Wl ih! 
even their ſuperlative inſlinct; not Which 
do I fear loſing them, though eich. Ce. 
teen miles from my houle, an 

25 in the molt loity trees, in thc 

molt impervious of our foreſts. 


once took you along with me in * 
0 
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of thoſe rambles, and yet you inſiſt 

WH my repeating the detail of our 
MW operations : it brings back into my 
id many of the uſeful and enter- 
MF wining reflections with which ou ſo 
tappily beguiled our tedious hours. 
« After I have done ſowing, by 
yay of recreation, I prepare tor a 
week's jaunt in the woods, not to 
hunt either the deer or the bears, as 
y neighbours do, but to catch the 
more harmleſs bees. I cannot boaſt 
an this chaſe is ſo noble, or ſo 
nous among men, but I find it 
WY 16 fatiguing, and full as profitable; 


+» 7 — — — — — 
WW — — —— 


„nad the laſt conſideration is the only 


dae that moves me. I take with 
e my dog, as a companion, for he 
, s uſeleſs as to this game-; my gun, 
n- no man you know ought to en- 
ter the woods without one; my 
blanket, ſome proviſions, ſome wax, 
rermillion, honey, and a ſmall pocket 
compaſs, With theſe implements 
[ proceed to ſuch woods as are at a 
conſiderable diſtance from any ſettle- 
nents. I carefully examine whether 
they abound with large trees; if ſo, 
| make a ſmall fire on ſome flat 
fones, in a convenient place; on 
the fire I put ſome wax; cloſe by 
tus fire, on another ſtone, I drop 
doney in diſtinct drops, which I ſur- 
wund with ſmall quantities of ver- 
million, laid on the ſtone; and then 
| etire carefully to watch whether 
ny bees appear, If there are any 
in that neighbourhood, I reſt aſſured 
that the ſmell of the burnt wax will 


In WY navoidably attract them; they will 
ra bon find out the honey, for the 
ine fond of preying on that which 1s 
bis dot their own; and in their approach 


they will neceſſarily tinge themſelves 
ith ſome particles of vermillion, 
"hich will adhere lopg to their bo- 
des. I next fix my compaſs, to 
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find out their eourſe, which they 
keep invariably ſtrait, when they 
are returning home loaded, By the 
aſſiſtance of my watch, 1 obſerve 
how long thoſe are returning which 
are marked with vermillion. Thus 
poſſeſſed of the courſe, and, in ſome 
meaſure, of the diſtance, which L 
can eaſily gueſs at, I follow the firſt, 
and ſeldom fail of coming to the 
tree where thoſe republics are lodg- 
ed, I then mark it; and thus, with 
patience, I have found out ſometimes 
eleven ſwarms in a ſeaſon; and it 
is inconceivable what a quantity 7 
honey theſe trees will ſometimes 

ford, It entirely depends on the 
fize of the hollow, as the bees ne- 
ver reſt nor ſwarm till it is all reple- 
niſhed ; for like men, it is only the 
want of room that induces them to 
quit the maternal hive. Next I p 
ceed to ſome of the neareſt ſettle. 
ments, where I procure 
ſiſtance to cut down tie trees, get 


all my prey ſecured, and then re- 


turn home with my prize. The 
firſt bees I ever procured were thus 
found in the woods, by mere acci- 
dent; for at that time I had no kind 
of ſkill in this method of tracing 
them. The body of the tree bein 
perfectly ſound, they had lod 
themſelves in the hollow of one of 
its principal limbs, which I care- 
fully ſawed off, and with a good deal 
of labour and induſtry brought it 
home, where I fixed it up again in 


the ſame poſition in which I found 


it growing. This was in April; I 
had five ſwarms that year, and they 
have been ever ſince very proſper- 
ous. This buſineſs generally takes 
up a week of my time every fall, 
and to me it is a week of ſolitary 
eaſe and relaxation.” 5 
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CLASSICAL and POLITE. 
/ 2 10 a t. 
CRITICISM ME 
p ; Of Fe 
i 
y hudore! 
Upon the PREFERENCE of DISTINCT and CIRCUMSTanM”” 
TIAL IMAGES in COMPQSITION, to DESCRIPTIONS Gi 
of a more general Nature. 1 
. ( 
rom the Second Volume of Dr. Joszrn War rox's EssAV on ti * 
GENIUS Ax D WRITINGS or .Pops.] | i ha 
ﬆ& N MON the other fortunate the ſquatting dawn among the deal te we 
L circumſtances that attended 3 till Dolon bad paſſat; Uſe pe 
Homer, it was not one of the leaſt, hiſſing to Diomed as a, fignal ; H. ” 
that he wrote before. general and ab- ſtriking the. horſes, with his bow, be 1 5 
tract terms were invented. Hence cauſe he had forgotten to bring hi 3 
his Mule (like his own Helen ſtand- whip with him ; and the innumeſ dine 
ing on the walls of Troy) points able circumſtances, which make th 
out every perſon, and thing, accu- narration ſo lively, ſo dramatic, ac i gr: 
rately and forcibly. All the views fo intereſting. Half the Iliad an Deficit 
and proſpects he lays before us, ap- the Odyſſey. might be quoted as ex nu 
pear as fully and perfectly to the amples of this way of writing. Ter fef 
eye, as that which engaged the at- different from the unfiniſhed, ba Tor N 
tention of Neptune, when he was formed figures, preſented to. us þ by 
fitting (Iliad, b. 13. v. 12.) many modern writers. How mul Uzfiv 
1 | is the pathetic heightened by x 
T3 in” axporamas noguPns Talus iro- phocles, when, ſpeaking of De Ide 
ons, anira determined to deltroy herſelf ed the 
_ Opnicing*. evber gap ia H In, and taking leave of her palace, M = ive 
ande d fia hte weng, xa es AN. adds, a circumſtance that Vola ben 
would have diſdained! a. 
Thoſe.who, are fond of generali. tas di 
ties, may think the number of na- — E Rais 0 oοαν ors "gout 
;tural, little circumſtances, - intro- + Yavanr,, 6; xo dt wap; Who v 
duced in the beautiful narration of That 
the expedition of Dolon and Dio- Among the Roman poets, . role: 
med (Book the icth) too particular will furniſh many inſtances of t of the 
and trifling, and below the dignity ſort of * Painting. * i the 
of Epic poetry. But every reader his portrait of a jealous man; wn ber d 
of a juſt aſe wn always admire the 4th, v. 1130. — 
the minute deſcription of the hel- f wand Nore 
met and creſt, at — the 28 th; = ag _ tantes 
the clapping of the wings of the Aut nimium jactare oculos, aliumve fs Roma 
Heron which they could not ſee ; Quod putat, in vultique vidervelbg + wes, 


Or m PREFERENCE or IMAGES, &cc. 
(f lpbigenia going to be ſacrificed, 


{the moment, when, 


meſtum ante aras aſtare parentem 
vaſt, & hunc propter ſerrum celare mi- 
niftros. 


(f Fear, in book iii. v. 185. 


kdorem itaque & pallorem exiſtere toto 

Corpore ; & infringi linguam ; vocemque 
aborirĩ; 

(aigare oculos; ſonare aures; ſuccidere 
artus. 


Without ſpecifying the various 
frokes of — 2 which Vir- 
fil has deſcribed the prognoſtics of 
the weather in his firſt Georgic, let 
w only confider with what — . 
te bas enumerated and particularized 
he geſtures and attitudes of his dy- 
ng Dido. No five verſes ever con- 
tuned more images, or images more 
altactly expreſſed. 


ll: graves oculos conata attollere, rurſus 

Prficit ; infixum ſtridet fub pectore vul- 
nus: 

Ter ſeſe attollens, cubitoque innixa leva- 
vit 

Tor revoluta toro eſt: oculiſque erranti · 
dus, alto 


Uzfivit cælo lucem, ingemuitque repert3. 


The words of Virgil have here paint- 
e the dying Dido, as powerfully 
8 the rm of Reynolds has done, 
den ſhe is juſt dend. 

But none of the Roman writers 
tas diſplayed a greater force and 
"gour of imagination than Tacitus; 
"ho was in truth a great poet. With 
That an aſſemblage of maſterly 
lakes has he exbibited the diſtreis 
of the Roman army under Cæcina, 
in the firſt book of the annals ! Nox 
per diverſa inquies ; cum barbari 
teſtis epulis, 1zto. cantu, aut truci 
more, ſubjecta vallium, ac reſul- 
"tes ſaltus, complerent. Apud 
anos, invalidi 1gnes, interruptæ 
es, atque ipſi paſſim adjacerent 


1 
x 
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vallo, oberrarent tentoriis, inſomnes 
magis quam pervigiles, ducemque 
terruit dira quies. And what .a 
ſpectre he then immediately calls 
up, in the ſtyle of Michael Angelo! 
Nom Quintillum Varum, :ſanguine 
oblitum, & paludibus emerſum, cer- 
mere & audire viſus eſt, velut vo- 
cantem, non tamen obſecutus, & 
manum intendentis rępuliſſe. 

A celebrated foreigner, the count 
Algarotti, has paſſed the following 
cenſure on our poetry, as deficent 
in this reſpect. 

% La poeſia dei populi ſettent o- 
nali pate a me, che, generalménte 
parlando, conſiſta più di penſieij, 
che d' immagini, fi, compiaccia delle 
rifleſſione equalmente che dei ſenti- 
ment1 : non ha coſi parti 


colareggiata, 
e pittoreſca come e la noſtra. Wir- 


gilio a cagione d'eſempio 4 
1 Didone quando eſce alla 
caccio fa una tal deſcrizione deb ſuo 
veſtimento, che tutti i ritrattiſti, 4gg- 
gendo quel paſſo, la veſtixeþbagoy 
un 0; 


* 


- 


Teadun progreiites, magna Ripante £a- 
Sidopiam picto chlamydem eireumdata 


cui pbaretra ex auro, crines nodantur in 
aurum, 


Auream purpuream ſubnectit fibula veſtem. 


Non coſi il Miltono quando deſcriye 


* 


la nuda bellezza di Eva: 
Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her 


eye, 


In every geſture, dignity and love. 


Con quella parole generale, e aſtratte 
idee di, grazia, cielo, amore, e 
maeſtà non pare a lei che ognuno ſi 
2 in mente una Eva a poſta 
ſua 57 | 
ce It muſt indeed be granted, that 
this paſſage gives no diſtinct and 
articular idea of the perſon of Exe; 
| but in how many others has, Milton 
| F 8 
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[96] OBSERVATIONS ON DRYDEN, 


drawn his figures, and expreſſed his 

Images, with energy and diſtinct- 

nels? 

Under a coronet his flowing hair 

In curls on either cheek play'd; wings he 

. « wore 

of my a colour'd plume ſprinkled with 

His habit fit for ſpeed ſuccinR, and held 

Before his decent ſteps a filver wand. 

Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans ; 
pair 

Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to 


couch ; 


And over them triumphant Death his dart 


Shook, but delay'd to ſtrike. 
From his {lack hand the garland, wreath'd 
for Eve 


"Down dropt, and all the faded roſes ſhed ; 
$pcechleſs he ſtood and pale. 


And Spencer, the maſter of Milton, 


ſo much abounds in portraits pecu- 
Uarly marked, and ſtrongly created, 
that it is difficult to know which to 


ſelect from this copious magazine of 
the moſt lively painting. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Shakeſpeare ; whoſe 


little touches of nature it is no won- 
der Voltaire could not reliſh, who 
affords no example of this beauty in 
his Henriade, and gives no proofs of 
a pictureſque fancy, in a work that 
abounds more in declamation, in 
moral and political reflections, than 
in poetic images; in which there is 
little character and leſs nature, and 
in which the author himſelf appears 


ew pa 
and th 
obſerv 
den, t 
vncon 
o thi 
cite 1 
hight) 
tels, 

ruiſh, 


throughout the piece, and is hi 
the hs of bis TG 22 
„ have dwelt the longer on thi 
ſubject, becauſe I think | can 
ceive many ſymptoms, even amor 
writers of eminence, of depart 
from theſe true and lively, and ni 
nute, repreſentations of nature. an 
oh dwelling in generalities. Ti 
theſe I oppoſe the teſtimony of, per 
haps, the moſt judicious and elegay 


. 8 He ra) 
Critic among the ancients. Procy 


— 


OBSERVATIONS ON DRYDEN. 
From the ſame Work.] | 


I is to his fables, though written 
in his old age, that Dryden will 


owe his immortality, and — 


them, particularly, to Palamon an 
Arcite, Sigiſmunda and Guiſcardo, 


Theodore and Honoria ; and to his 


dubio qui dicit expugnatam eſſe d h 
vitatem, complectitur omnia q Dry fe 
cunque talis fortuna recipit : ſed Mer 
affectus minus penetrat brevis h * 
velut nuntius. At fi aperias het « 
quæ verbo uno inclufa erant, app1-W 4 th 
rebunt effuſæ per domos ac templ 
flammæ, & ruentium teforum f- 1 
gor, & ex diverſis clamoribus und u 
quidem ſonus; aliorum fuga incem; WWW... 
ali in extremo 'complexi ſuorm Wl -. 
cohærentes, & infantium feminarum- Wit 
ö ploratus, & mal? uſque in illun 
iem ſervati fato ſenes; tum ill Aud 
profanorum ſacrorumque direpti 
efferentium prædas, repetentiumque Th 
diſcurſus, & acti ante ſuum quiſque def 
prædonem catenati, & conata rei- Was 
nere infantem ſuum mater, & ſicub rer 
majus lucrum eſt, pugna inter vt. d. 
tores. Licet enim hec omnia, ſpi 
dixi, complectatur everſio, Mina hal 
eſt tamen totum dicere, quam our Ne 
nia,” i 
pa 
— Ar 
A 
A 
T 
In 
A 
mufic ode. The warmth and m. | 
lody of theſe pieces, has never been 


excelled in our language, I mea" 
rbyme, As general and unex” 
phfied criticiſm is always uſeleſs an 


abſurd, I muſt beg leave to * 


OBSERVATION 


ww paſſages from theſe three poems, 
and the reader muſt not think any 
obſervations on the character of Dry- 
len, the conſtant pattern of Pope, 
connected wita the main ſubje 


cite in the abſence of Emilia, is 
highly expreſſive of the deepeſt diſ- 
ves, and a complete image of an- 
guiſh. 


He rav'd with all the madneſs of deſpair, 
He __; he b:at his breaſt, he tore his 
air, . 

Dry ſorrow in his ſtupid eyes appears, 

For wanting nouriſnment, he wanted tears: 
His cye-balls in their hollow ſockets fink, 
bereft of ſleep he loaths his. meat and drink; 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan, 


& the pale ſpectre of a murder'd man. 


„The image of the Suicide is 
equally pictureſque and pathetic, 


The layer of himſclf yet ſaw I there, 

The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hair: 

* eyes half-clos'd and gaping mouth 
e lay, 

And grim, as when he breath'd his ſullen 


ſoul away. 


This reminds me of that forcible 
(ſcription in a writer whoſe fancy 
was eminently ſtrong. Catilina 
dere, longe a ſuis, inter hoſtium ca- 
larera repertus eſt, paululum etiam 
ſpirans; ferociamque animi, quam 
abverat vivus, in vultu retinens,” 
Nor muſt I omit that affecting image 
u Spenſer, who ever excels in the 
pathetic, +330" 
And him beſides there lay upon 

A dreary corſe, whoſe lite — oo 


All wallow'd in his own, yet lukewarm 
blood, 


* from his wound yet welled freſh, alas; 
u Which a ruſty kniſe faſt fixed ſtood, 


When Palamon perceived his rival 
had eſcaped, 
ne delle ſtares, he ſtamps the ground; 


round: 


1782. 


of this work. The picture of Ar- 


And mad . 
- an open paſlage for the guſhing | 


tow'r with clamour rings a- 


S ON DRYDEN. 797] 
With briny tears he bath'd his fetter'd feet, 


And dropp'd all o'er with agony of ſweat. - | 


Nor are the feelings of Palamon 


leſs ſtrongly impreſſed on the reader, 


where he ſays, 1 


The rage of Jealouſy then fir d his ſo 

And his face kindled like a burning — 
Now cold Deſpair ſucceeding in her ſtead, 
To livid paleneſs turn'd the glowing red, 


&« If we paſs on from deſcriptions 
of perſons to thoſe of things, we 
ſhall find this poem equally excel- 
tent. The temple of Mars, is fi- 
tuated with propriety, in a country 
deſolate and joyleſs ; all around it, 


The landſcape was a foreſt wide and bare; 
Where neither beaſt nor human kind re- 
air; f 
The fowl. that ſcent afar, the borders fly, 
And ſhun the'bitter blaſt, and wheel about 
the ſky. ks: ; ' 
A cake of ſcurf lies baking on the grou 
And prickiy ſtubs initead of trees are foun 


The temple itſelf is nobly and mag- 
3 ſtudied; and, at the ſame 
time, adapted to the furious nature 
of the God to whom it belonged 
and carries with it a barbarous and 
tremendous idea, 5 TY 
The frame of burniſh'd ſteel that caſt a 
glare | l 
From far, and ſeem'd to thaw the free zing 
alr, 
A trait long entry to the temple led, 
Blind with high walls and horror over- 


head: - 


Thence iffued ſuch a blaſt and hollow roar, 
As threaten'd from the hinge to heave the | 


S 


In through the door a northern light there 


| ſhone, | 

"Twas all it had, for windows there were 
none. 

The gate of adamant, eternal frame, 

Which hew'd by Mars himſelf from In- 
d:an quarries came. . 


This ſcene of terror is judicioully 


contraſted by the pleaſing and joy- 
ous imagery of the temples of Ve- 


nus and Diana. The figure of che 


G lak 
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Les) OBSERVATIONS ON DRYDEN. 


laſt goddeſs, is a defign fit for Guido 


to execute. 


The graceful goddeſs was array'd in green; 
«About her feet were little beagles ſeen, 
hat watch'd with upward eyes the mo- 
tions of their queen. 


But above all, the whole deſcription 
of the entering the liſts, and of the 
enſuing combat, which is told at 
length, in the middle of the third 
book, is marvellouſly ſpirited ; and 
ſo lively, as to make us ſpectators 
of that intereſting and magnificent 
tournament, Even the abſurdity of 
feigning ancient heroes, ſuch as 
Theſeus and Lycurgus, preſent at 
the liſts and a modern combat, is 
overwhelmed and obliterated amidſt 
the blaze, the pomp, and the pro- 
fuſion of ſuch animated poetry. 
Frigid and phlegmatie muſt be the 
critic, who could have leiſure duly 
and ſoberly to attend to the anachro- 
niſm on ſo ſtriking an occaſion. The 
mind 1s whirled away by a torrent 
_of rapid imagery, and propriety is 
forgot. ; 

„The tale of Sigiſmonda and 
Guiſcardo is heightened with many 
new and affecting touches by Dry- 
den. I ſhall fele& only the follow- 
ing picture of Sigiſmonda, as it has 
the ſame attitude in which ſhe ap- 
pears in a famous piece of Correg- 
gio. 


Mute, folemn ſorrow, free from female 
noife, 

Such as the majeſty of grieſ deſtroys : 

For bending o'er the cup, the tears ſhe ſhed 

Seem'd by the poſture to dilcharge her 

dead | 

O'erfill'd before ; and oft (her mouth ap- 


ply'd | 
To the cold heart) ſhe kiſsd at once and 
cry'd. | 
There is an incomparable wildneſs 
in the viſion of 'Theodore and Ho- 
noria, that repreſents the furious 


ſpoctſe of . the horſeman ghoſt chat 


— 


came thundering for his prey,” arid 


of the gaunt maſtifis that tore tho N 
ſides of the ſhrieking damſel he pur- tic 
ſued ; which is a ſubject worthy the his 
pencil of Spagnoletti, as it partakes ade 
of that ſavageneſs which is ſo ftrik- 7 
ing to the imagination. I ſhall con- the 
fine myſelf to point out only two * 
paſſages, which relate the two ap- * 
pearances of this formidable figure: an 
and I place them. laſt, as I think be 
them the moſt lofty of any par: of _ 
Dryden's works, * 
na _— cau! 
m_— 3 to the murm' ring leave rep 
More than a mile immers'd within the frei 
wood, then 
At _ _ wind was laid—the whiſp'ring (xc 
oun 
Was dumb rifing earthquake rock d the 
ground: | — 
m_ — brown the grove was ovcr- 
read, 
And lis ears tingled, and his colour dad. BY On 
The ſenſations of a man upon the 
approach of ſome ſtrange and ſuper 
natural danger, can ſcarcely be re | 
preſented more. feelingly. - All na . 
ture is thus ſaid to ſympathize at the 
ſecond appearance of = 
ard 
=—— The felon on his ſable ſteed an 
Arm'd with his naked ſword that urg“ a6 3 
his dogs to ſpeed. . 
Thus it run hon! 
ring 
The fiend's alarm began; the hollo litle 
found dpene 
Sung in the leaves, the foreſt ſhook around * mY 
Air blacken'd, roll'd the thunder, groau 6 fre | 
the ground, * 
| Fhen | 
&« But to conclude this digrefiot leity 
on Dryden. It muſt be owned, th lt pr 
his ode on the power of muſic, whic fri co 
is the chief ornament of this v0 ot mo 
lume, is the moſt unrivalled of H ir i; 
compoſitions. By that ſtrange fats cure 
tity which ſeems to diſqualify ahn 
thors from judging of their 0 4112 
works, he does not appear * * 
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rlued this piece, becauſe he totally 
omits it in the enumeration and cri- 
ticiſm he has given, of the reſt, in 
his, preface to the volume. I ſhall 
add nothing to what I have wor 
fd on this ſubject; but only tell 
the occaſion and manner of his writ- 
ing it, Mr. St. John, afterwards 
bord Bolingbroke, happening to pay 
z morning viſit to Dryden, whom 
be always reſpected, found him 1n 
muſual agitation of ſpirits, even to 
8 trembiings On _—_— the 
cauſe, (I have been up All night, 
replied the old bard ; my muſical 
ficnds made me promiſe to write 
them an ode for their feaſt of St, 
Czcilia; I have been ſo ſtruck with 


j 
' [991 
the ſubjet which occurred to me, 
that I could not leave it till I had 
completed it; here it is, finiſhed at 
one fitting.” And immediately he 


ſhewed him this ode, which placet 


the Britiſh lyric poetry above that 
of any other nation, This anec« 
dote, as true as it is curious, was im- 


| E by lord Bolingbroke to Pope; 


y Pope to Mr. Gilbert Weſt, by 
him to the ingenious friend who 
communicated it to me. The rapi- 
dity, and yet the perſpicuity of the 
thoughts, the glow and the expreſ- 
ſiveneſs of the images, thoſe certain 
marks of the firſt ſketch of a maſter, 
conſpire to corroborate the truth of 
the fact.“ 5 


 TJOPE has given not only ſome 
of our firſt, but our beſt rules 
ind obſervations on architecture and 


ter of theſe uſeful and entertain- 
ny arts, on which he has dwelt 


kowledge of the ſubject. The fol- 
baing is copied verbatim from a 
litle paper which he gave to Mr. 
dence, 4 Arts are taken from na- 
tire, and, after a thouſand vain ef- 
lus for improvements, are beſt 
khen they return to their firſt ſim- 
wth A ſketch or analyſis of the 
it principles of each art; with their 
int conſequences, might be a thing 
0 molt excellent ſervice, Thus, 
ir nftance, all the rules of archi- 
"ure might be reducible to three 
„ tour heads; the juſtneſs of the 
penmngs; bearings upon bearings; 
W regularity of the pillars, &c. 


gudcning, but particularly on the 


nore largely, and with rather more 


On the juſt IDEAS and good TASTE of POPE and MILTON, with 
with Reſpect to GARDENING, | 


[From the ſame Work.] 


That which is not juſt in buildings 
is diſagreeable to the eye (as a greater 
upon a leſſer, &e.) and this may be 
called the reaſoning of the eye, Ii 
laying out a garden, the firſt and 
chief thing to be conſidered is the 
genius of the place. Thus at Riſ- 
kins, now called Piercy Lodge, lord 
Kn ſhould have raiſed two or 
three mounts, becauſe his ſituation 
1s all a plain, and nothing can pleaſe 

without variety.“ | 
„Mr. Walpole, in his elegant 
and entertalning Hiſtory of Modern 
Gardening, has clearly proved that 
Kent was the artiſt to whom the 
Evgliſh nation was chiefly indebted 
for diffuſing a taſte in laying out 
-rounds, of which the French and 
talians have no idea. Bur he adds, 
much to the credit of our author, 
that Pope undoubiedly contributed 
to form Kent's taſte. I he delign 
G 2 | . of 
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Carlton-Houſe, was evidently bor- 
rowed from the poet's at Twicken- 
There was a little affected 
modeſty in the latter, when he ſaid 


of all his works he was: moſt proud 


of his garden. And yet it was a 
fingular effort of art and taſte to im- 
preſs ſo much variety and ſcene 

on a ſpot of five acres. The paſſ- 
ing through the gloom from the 
grotto to the opening day, the re- 


'- tiring and again afſembling ſhades, 


the duſky groves, the larger lawn, 
and the ſolemnity of the termina- 
tion at the — that lead up to 
his mother's tomb, are managed 
with exquiſite judgment; and tho? 
lord Peterborough aſſiſted him, 


To form his quincunx and to rank his 
vines, 5 


thoſe were not the moſt pleaſing 
ingredients of his little perſpective. 
I do not know whether the diſpo- 
fition of the garden at Rouſham, laid 
out for general Dormer, and in my 
opinion the moſt engaging of all 
— was not planned on 
the model of Mr. Pope's, at leaſt in 
the opening and retiring ** ſhades of 
Venus's Vale.“ t 

et ought to be obſerved, that 
many years before this epiſtle was 
written, and betore Kent was em- 
ployed.as an improver of grounds, 
even ſo early as the year 1713, Pope 
ſeems to have been the very firſt 
perion that cenſured and ridiculed 
the formal, French, Dutch, falſe 
and unnatural, mode in gardening, 
by a paper in the Guardian, Num- 
ber 173, levelled againſt capricious 
operations of art, and every ſpecies 
of verdant ſculpture, and inverted 
nature ; which paper abounds with 
wit as well as taſte, and ends with 
a ridiculous catalogue of various 
$gures cut in ever- greens. Neither 


IDEAS OF GARDENING, 
of the prince of Wales's garden at 


do I think that theſe four lines in 
this epiſtle, | | 


HereAmphytrite ſails thry' myrtle bow'ry 

There gladiators fight, or die, in flowers: 

Un-water'd ſee 6 drooping ſea-horſe 
mourn, 

And ſwallows rooſt in Nilus' duſty urn; 


do at all excel the following paſſage 
in his Guardian : 

A citizen is no ſooner proprie- 
tor of a couple of yews, but he en- 


tertains thoughts of erecting them 


into giants, like thoſe of 'Guildhall, 
I know an eminent cook, who beau- 
tified his country ſeat with a coro- 


nation dinner in greens, where you 


fee the champion flouriſhing on 
horſeback at one end of the table, 
and the queen in perpetual youth a 
the other,” 

„But it was the vigorous and 
creative imagination of Milton, ſu- 
perior to the prejudices of his times, 
that exhibited in his Eden, the firſt 
hints and outlines of what a beau- 
tiful garden ſhould be; for even his 
beloved Arioſto and Taſſo, in thei 
luxuriant pictures of the gardens 
Alcina and Armida, ſhewed they 
were not free from the unnatural 
and narrow taſte of their country 
men ; and even his maſter, Spenſer 
has an artificial fountain in the mid! 
of his bowre of bliſs, 

e cannot forbear taking occaſion 
to remark in this place, that, in the 
ſacred drama, intitled, L'Adamo 
written and publiſhed at Milan ut 
the year 1617, by Gio, Battiſta A 
dreini, a Florentine, which Milto 
certainly had read, (and of whict 
Voltaire has given ſo falſe and ft 
imperfect an account, in his Ef 
on the Epic Poets) the prints tha 
are to repreſent Paradiſe are full 0 
clipt hedges, ſquare parterres, {ira 
walks, trees uniformly lopt, regu 
knots and carpets of flowers, grobe 


nodding at groves, marble * 


and 
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prints were deſigned by Carlo An- 
tonio Proccachini, a celebrated 
landſchape painter of his time, and 
of the ſchool of the Carraches : 
many of -thoſe works are till ad- 
mired at Milan. To every ſcene of 
this drama is prefixed a print of this 
artiſt's deſigning. And, as the book 
is very curious and uncommon, I 
intend to give a ſpecimen and analy- 
fis of it in the Appendix to this vo- 
lume. | 

« It hence appears, that this en- 
chanting art of modern gardening, 
in which this kingdom claims a pre- 
ference over every nation in Europe, 
chiefly owes its origin and its im- 
provements to two great poets, Mil- 
ton and Pope. May I be ſuffered 
to add, in behalf of a favourite au- 
thor, and who would have been a 
frſt-1ate poet, if his ſtyle had been 
| equal to his conceptions, that the 
1 Seaſons of Thomſon have been very 
| inſtrumental in - diffuſing a general 
tae for the beauties of nature and 
bndichape ? 


and water-works. And yet theſe h 


Ayles, 
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To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
o rear the column, or the arch to bend, 
To ſwell the terrace, or to ſink the grot ; 
In all, ler Nature never be forgot. 


But treat the goddeſs like a modeſt ſair, 


Nor over-dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare; 
Let not each beauty ev'ry where be ſpy'd, 
When half the {kill is decently to hide. 
He gains all points who pleaſingly con- 
ö ounds, 


Surpriſes, varies, and conceals the bounds. 


The beſt comments that have ever 
been given on theſe fenſible and ſtrik- 
ing precepts are, Painſhill, Hagley, 
the Leaſowes, Perſefield, Woborn, 
Stourhead, and Blenheim; all of 
them . . ſcenes in different 


fine examples of practical 
poetry. 
Conſult the Genius of the place in all, 
That tells the waters, or to riſe or fall ; 
Or helps th' ambitious hill the heav'ns 
ſcale, CI WEE by 
Or ſcoops in circling theatres the vale ; 
Calls in the country, catches op'ning 
lades, 
Joins willing woods, and. varies ſhades - 
from ſhades, 
ö or now directs th' intending 
ines, 
Paints as you plant, and as you work des 
ſigns,” | 


*TJOPE has alſo failed in aſerib- 
L wy that introduction of our 
Plite literature to France, which 
brace attributes to Greece among 
de Romans. It was to Italy, a- 
nong the 2 that we owed 
ur true taſte in poetry, Spenſer 
ad Milton „ the — wt 
nd not the French. And if he 
d correctneſs in his view, let us 
member, that in point of regu- 
"ty and correctneſs, the French 


Tie INTRODUCTION of POLITE LITERATURE into this 
COUNTRY not to be aſcribed to FRANCE, but to ITALY. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


had no dramatic piece equal to the 

Silent Woinan of Ben Johnſon, 
performed 1609. At which time 
Corneille was but three years old. 
The rules of the drama are as much 
violated in the Cid, 1637, beautiful 
as it is, as in the Macbeth, Lear, 


and Othello, all written before Cor- 


neille was born ; whoſe firſt comedy, 
Melite, which is now never acted, 
was repreſented 1625. The pieces 
of the very fertile Hardy (tor 

G 3 he 
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diate predeceflor of Corneille, are 
full of improbabilines, indecorums, 
and abſurdities, and by no means 
comparable to Melite. As to the 
correctneſs of the French ſtage, of 
which we hear ſo much, the rules 
of the three unities are indeed ri- 

orouſly and ſcrupulouſly obſerved ; 
— the beſt ot their tragedies, 
even ſome of thoſe of the ſweet 
and exact Racine, have defects 


of another kind, and are what may 


be juſtly called, deſcrixtive and de- 
clamatory dramas ; and contain the 
ſentiments and feelings of the au- 
thor or the ſpectator, rather than 
of the perſon introduced as ſpeak- 
ing. * After the Reſtoration, ſays 
Pope in the margin, Waller, with 
the earl of Dorſct, Mr. Godolphin, 
and others, trapſlaied the Pompey 
of Corneille ; and the more correct 
French poets began to be in repu- 
tation.” But the model was untor- 
tunately and 1njudiciouſly choſen ; 
for the Pompey of Corneille is one 
of his moſt declamatory tragedics. 
And the rbyme tranſlation they gave 


th. 
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he wrote fix hundred) the imme- 


of it, is performed pirifully enough, 
Even Voltaire conteſſes, that Cor. 
neille is always making his heroes 
ſay of themſelves, that they at 


great men. It is in this paluße chat 


Pope ſays of two great x of 
verſificadion; 3 | 


Waller was ſmooth ; but Dryden taught to 

| „ N 

The varying verſe, the full-reſounding 
line Sing 1 

The long majeſtic march, and energy 


divine. 


„% What! did Milton contribute 
nothing to the harmony and extent 
of our language ? nothing to our 
national taſte, by his noble imita- 
tions of Homer, Virgil, and the 
Greek tragedies ? Surely his verſes 
vary, and reſound as much, and 
diſplay as much majeſty and energy, 
as any that can be found in Dryden, 
And we will venture to fay, that he 
that ſtudies Milton attentively, will 
gain a truer taſte for genuine poetry, 
than he that forms himſelf on French 
writers. His name ſutely was nol 
to be omitted on this occaſion,” 


„ 


— — : * : * 


On the QRIGIN of the ITALIAN LANGUAGE, 
[From the Second Volume of Dr. Bux NEx's General Hiſtory of Muſic] 


«© FROM the intimate connec- 

tion and cloſe unien of the 
arts, it is hardly poſſible to trace 
the progreſs of mutic in Italy with- 
out ſpeaking of its language; which 
has long been univerſally allowed 
to be more favourable to finging 
than any one that che numerous 


combinations of letters in all the 


alphabets of modern times have pro- 
duced. And if the French, Pro- 
vengal, and Spaniſh dialects can be 
deduced from the Latin, how much 


— 


more eaſy is it to trace the Italia 
from that ſource; which is itſelt 
frequently ſo near pure and claſſca 
| Lacks. that no other change 0! 4. 
rangement of words ſeems, to hare 
been made, than what contribute 
to its ſweetneſs and facility of ut- 
terance. „ 

« That the Italian tongue 1 de- 
rived from the vulgar language © 
the ancient Romans, ſeems the oP! 
nion of the beſt critics ; but to if 
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\ was ſmoothed and poliſhed to the 
bite in which Dante, Petrarca, and 
Boccacio found it in the fourteenth 
entury, would require more time, 
nd occupy more ſpace in this chap- 
i than the ſubject ſeems neceſſarily 
tb require, However, as the Italian 
unguage has been truly called b 
| NMetaſtaſio muſica ſteſſa, and is ſo 
kyourable to vocal purpoſes as to 
| de more muſical in itſelf, when 
WE nicely ſpoken with purity, than 
wy other in Europe, an enquiry 
mo the cauſes of its mellifluence 
ind natural melody does not ſeem 
WY forcign to a hiſtory of that art, 
lich has been brought to ſuch per- 
ktion by the natives of Italy, that 
their refinements are adopted and 
rndered the criterion of grace and 
tlegarce in every other country 
where muſic is cultivated, f 
% Muratori has given innumer- 
tle patſages from authors, of the 
eigheh and ninth centuries, to prove, 
that after the Franks and Germans 
vere ſettled in Italy, articles were 
ved in the Latin language, inſtead 
of pronouns and changes of ter- 
mination, in order to ſave the trou- 
ble of infleting the caſes in nouns ; 
but pretends not to ſay what this 
Uigar layguage was, or whether 
lhe clergy preached to the common 
eople, or merchants carried on 
their correlpondenee, in Latin or 
—_ 


1 * The learned Maffei allows the 
lt Provencal, French, Spaniſh, and 
4 lalian languages to be deſcendants 
r- from the Latin, but denies that the 
ie WY dent inhabitants of Italy adopted 
ed ay words from the Goths or Huns 
*. bo invadea them. I he genius of 

de German, Francic, or Teutonic 
- linguage, which was ſpoken by the 
of omdards, was ſo diametrically op- 


poute to that of the Italians, that 
t ſeems incredible there ſhould have 
en any exchange. or union pf dia- 


les between them: the one being 
as remarkable for its numerous con- 
ſonants and harſh termination, as the 
other for its open vowels and melli- 
fluous endings. As it is the opinion 
of this profound eritie that the Ro- 
mans had always a vulgar dialect, 
leſs grammatical and elegant than 
that of the ſenate and of books, he 
ſuppoſes the French, Spaniſh, and 
Italian languages to have been dif- 
ferent modifications of this ryſtic, 
plebeian dialect. But it is as diffi. 
cult to aſſign a reaſon for all theſe 
daughters of one common mother 
being ſo diſſimilar, as it is to account 
for the little reſemblance that is fre- 
gy found between other chil- 
ren of the ſame parents, And wh 

the French language ſhoyld have ſo 
many naſal endings ; the Spanifſly 
ſo many fibiilating, and the Italian 
alone have none but vocal termina- 
tions can only have been occaſioned 
by ſome particular and radical ten- 
dency in the vulgar and plebeian 
language of each country, from very 
high antiquity. 

& The Romans had two words 
for moſt purpoſes, the one elegant 
and uſed by writers and perſons of 
education, and the orher vulgar and 
common. The word caput, for in- 
{tance, was an elevated expreſſion for 
the head, and teſta, uſed by Auſo- 
nius, an ignoble expreſſion for the 
ſame thing. Os, the mouth, ac- 
cording to Plautus and Juvenal, was 
called bucea by the common people ; 
whence the word bocca in Italian. 
Equus, a horſe, according to Horace 
and perſeus, was called caballus and 
caballigus by the plebeians, which 
the Italians have ſoftened into ca- 
vallo. The learned author has col- 
lected a great number of proofs in 
confirmation of his opinign that the 
Romans had at all times two lan- 
guages ; the one elegant, gramma- 
tigal, and uſed by the patricians and 

©": | the 
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the learned; and the other mean, neſs and facilitate utterance, And }:ing 
vulgar, inaccurate, and uſed only it appears that the Roman ſoldier: pro 
by the plebeians. That this vulgar and common people, totally loſt ti es, 
language was more the parent of terminations um, ur, and ws, wie nerely 
the Provengal, French, Spaniſh, and rendered the article neceſlary to di ninted 
Italian languages than pure Latin, ſtinguiſh caſes, numbers, and per « Tt 
appears by the examples he has fur- ſons, as well as auxiliary verbs. I larned 
niſhed; but the Italian was not only was the opinion of Murateri, thi ers in 
derived from the triyial and vulgar theſe changes and corruptions wer ine as 
words in the Lain language, but occaſioned by the barbarians wh vas 
from grammatical ſoleciſms and po- invaded Italy; but both Maffei audi tnt la 
pular 1:accuracies of pronunciation. Severino have proved that the R ten le 
It is not to be imagine that the mans had introduced them long be Dent 
common people of Rome, at any fore the Goths, Franks, or Var iſkops 
period; ſpoke ſuch correct and ele- had invaded them, preach1 
— language as their beſt authors This language continued long prgati. 
ave left us in their writings. Ever to partake of its barbarous origin, & d the 
eager to convey their meaning, and maining rude, unformed, and with Wii to 
to arrive at the true end of ſpeech out rules, as long as the uſe of Lai bars i 
by the. ſhorteſt road, they hate the was preſerved in courts of juſtice won, 
trouble of poly ſyllables, and have public acts, and polite converſation . Fra 
a natural propenfity to abbreviate and it was not till the twelfth cen kur. 
them. Of this. the Marquis Maffei tury that the Muſes honoured t bers tt 
has likewiſe furniſhed innumerable vulgar language of Italy fo far il in 
examples in the Latin tongue, of to admit it into their concerts. trcumt 
very high antiquity. As fs for % The ſuperiority of the Tuſcaſ rn 
i; ain for aiſue; fre nipſe for fimi- dialect over all the others of [taly i Lein 
lis ve ipſa; aud cauneas tor-cave ne aſcribed by Gravina to the ancien mreache 
eas. But eliſions of conſonants were democratic form of government 2 fires b 
ſtill more frequent: as per hoc was Florence, which, before the Medi wided 
ſoftened into pers, fic into /; and family had uſurped the ſovereigntyMMM"mil>: 
by the omiſſion of the n final in the furniſhed the citizens with frequen b fr. 
accuſative caſe ſingular of nouns, as opportunities of ſpeaking in publi 1 
amore for amorem, fama for famam, and encouragement for poliſhin ber 
&c. innumerable words in the Latin their language “ in order to bia dich! 
language inſenfibly became Italian; the people over to their opinion dot h: 
and as it was impoſſible for the com- by the {weetneſs of their elo cat 
mon people, ignorant of grammar, quence,” wig wo lan 
to know all the neceſſary inflexions „ That every language of d a 
of nouns, it was natural for them to learned and commercial people | Nas ut 
take greater liberties with the accu- greatly changed in the courſe of it the 
ſative and ablative caſes than any few centuries, is well known. He mon 
other, und it is from theſe two caſes race complains of the want of per a int 
that the genius of the Itallan lan- manence in that of the Romans re ero 
guage iz chiefly derived. Quintilian tells us that in bis inf. 
«© The learned marquis goes ſcarcely any of the ancient languag > 
through all the. caſes of nouns and was left; and in the time of Jul Nora, 
tenſes of verbs; ſlietws the forma- nian new inflexions and modes warte! 
tion of adrerbs, and the mutation ſpeech, neglect of ſyntax, abbreri lan 
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ding to a new language. But like 
ke provincial dialects of moſt coun- 
nes, his language was many ages 
perely colloquial, and never ad- 
nited into books. 

« Tt was the faſhion for the 
karned to write their familiar let- 
ers in Latin, even to women, ſo 
ne as the time of Petrarca, when 
t was ſtill cuſtomary to preach in 
tat language ; but - preaching was 
then leſs frequent than at preſent. 
Hen ſo late as the year 1500, the 
ibops and dignified clergy, after 
neaching in Latin to a ſelect con- 
pegation of well educated perſons, 
tad their ſermons repeated the next 
WW fy to the common people by the 
bars in the vulgar tongue. The 
krmons of theſe early periods, by 
d Francis, St. Anthony of Padua, 
kruardino da Siena, and many o- 
ters that have been preſerved, are 
ll in Latin, But it is a curious 
arcumſtance, that after this period 
tany ſermons are found in half 
Latin and half Italian; for the 
preachers, accommodating them- 
tires by degrees to the vulgar, a- 
wided the trouble of a regular 
raſl2t1on, by interlining the Latin 
fb fragments of Italian. But this 
5 1] leſs extraordinary than the 
urbariſim of our Evgliſh ſermons, 
ich not many years ago were al- 
bolt half Latin. An Italian con- 
Fezation, from the affinity of the 
no languages, was likely to under- 
ind a conſiderable part of what 
rs uttered in Latin, which was 
nt the caſe with the Engliſh, The 
ons of the famous Jeremy Tay- 
«, n the time of Charles the Firſt, 
— with Greek in every 
Ye | 


is 


When Dante wrote his Vita 
dora, in the beginning of the 
warteenth century, he ſaid that the 
lan language had not ſubſiſted 
" than one hundred and fifty 
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years; and that it was at firſt uſed 
by ſome poet for the ſake of his 
miſtreſs, by whom the verſes ad- 
dreſſed to her in Latin began to be 
underſtood with great difficulty.“ 

« And Muratori furniſhes a f. 
cimen of Italian rhymes from the 
Moſaic in the cathedral of Ferrara, 
ſo early as 1135. i 5048 
11 mile cento trempta cinque nato 
Fo queſto tempio a Zorxi conſecratoy 
Fo Nicolas Scolptore, 2 
E Glielmo fo P Autore, 


„ Corticelli in his Eloquenza Toſ- 
cana aſſerts, that in Italy, lyric 
verſes preceded all other poetry; 
and ſo general is the love for this 
ſpecies of verſification, that there is 
no nation, however barbarous, with- 


out it,” And this author imagined 


that lyric poetry had its riſe in Tuſ- 
cany about the year 1184, upon the 
following occaſion: the emperor Fre- 
deric Barbaroſſa being hunting in 
Mugello, a delightful country of 
Tuſcany, and a ſtag paſſing preci- 
pitately by him, Ubaldino Ubaldini, 
a valiant Florentine knight, ſeized 
him by the horns, and held him 
while the emperor flew him ; for 
which bold and dexterous ſervice 
the emperor gave him the ſtag's 
head, with a permiſſion to aſſume it 
in his family arms. Ubaldino com- 
poſed an. inſcription to commemo- 
rate this event, which is {till to be 
ſeen engraved on marble at Florence, 
and though written like proſe, it 
conſiſts of ſhort verſes, in rhyme, 
with a mixture of Latin words; and 
is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt at- 
tempt at lyric poetry in Tuſcany 
but he believes that the firſt ſongs 
in modern langyages were written 
in Sicily: whence the art paſſed in- 
to Provence among the Trouba- 
dours, of whom the Italians learn- 
ed it about the thirteenth century. 

« Few 
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% Few other veſtiges of poetry 
are to be found before the year 


1200. Rhymes written upon the 
ſubject of love, by the emperor Fre- 


derie the Second, who was born in 
1194, are among the moſt ancient 
that have been preſerved. 

« Though the French began to 
write in their own dialet much 
ſooner than the Italians, yet their 


language was brought to no perfec- 


tion before the laſt century; but 
the writings of the Italians, of the 
fourtcenth century, are ſtill regard- 
ed as models of perfection, with re- 
ſpect to diction and conſtruction. 

% According to Creſcimbeni, the 
Italian written language was not 
wholly formed till the thirteenth 
eentury, though it was colloquially 
uſed much earlier. Many verſes 
and memorials {till remain of the 
Jralian rongue during this period. 
But the dicilians, fays the ſame 
writer, were the firſt who committed 
to paper. verſes in Italian, whoſe 
ſuccets excited other poets in Italy, 
eſpecially the Fuſcans, ro imitate 
them ; and Petrarca was in doubt 


whether the Sicilians imitated the 
Provencals, or the Provengals the 


Sicilians in their poetical compoſt- 
tions. But as both theſe countries 


were long under the ſame tfove- 


A——_ 


reigns, the inhabitants would natu. 
rally cultivate and encourage the 
ſame arts and language, If the 8i. 
cilians were the firſt poets in a vulgar 
tongue, they were at lealt very neg. 
ligent in preſerving ſuffieient exam. 
ples of their ancient poetry to aſcer. 
tain its title to priority, Indeed 
Muratori ſays, that the moſt ancient 
ſonnets in the Italian language were 
written by the Sicilians; but he 
neither gives ſpecimens, nor names 
the authors of them. 

„ Creſcimbeni, however, con- 
feſſes, as Bembo, Redi, and many 
Italtan writers of eminence had done 
before, that the Provengals were re- 
pore by his countrymen as the 

thers of their poetry ; and that 
Dante, Cino da Piftoia, Guido Ca- 
valcante, Petrarca, and Boccacciv, 
allowed them to have formed their 
own language, and produced an in- 
finite number of poems, long before 
the Italians could boaſt of either, 
Indeed by a compariſon of the moſt 
ancient Italian poems now ſubſiſting 
with thoſe of Provence, it appears 
that they imitated the forms and 
ſtructure of the poetical compoſitions 
of the ancient Troubadours, who 
furniſhed them likewiſe with their 
poetical terms of art which are tbe 
ſame in both languages,” 
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On the Prevailing TASTE for POETRY, 


[From the lat improved Edition of Mr, KNnox's Eflays, Moral and 
| , r 


„ WEET poeſy! thou lovelieſt 

8 object of intellectual purſuit, 
— But | am running into a rhapſo- 
dy, when | intended only a diſſerta- 
tion. It is, indeed, difficult not to 
be trauſported beyond the limits of 
Tool criticiſm, iu contemplating the 


) 


1 


beauties which the magic hand of 
the poet raiſes around, with all the 
creative power of à real enchatt- 
ment. From the cares of gain, 
toils of ambition, the noiſe, the 
hurry, the vexation of a diſorde 


world, we riſe on the wings of py 


pachereal regions, where all is ſub- 
ine and tranquil; or are wafted to 
t@n:ry ſcenes, in which are diſ- 
payed all the delicious ſweets of a 
wadiſe and an elyſium. Away, ye 
rich objects; ye pollutions and in- 
umbraaces of the pure ſpirit! Man 
& not tied down to you, Provi- 
knce, in compaſſion to wretched 
witals, has given them a power of 
biakiug this low orb, and ſoaring 
while, all mind, all ſpirit, all ex- 
uy, in the car of the ſwan, on the 
rings of the eagle. 

+ Reaſon alone, with all her pre - 
tnfions, is ſeldom ſufficient ro ſoothe 
wr cares, and compoſe our paſſions 3 
du melody and fancy united with 
ler, are capable of pouring balm 
io the wounded heart, In all na- 
tions, and in all ranks of the people, 
ſore ipecies of poetry has been cul- 
trated; and a taſte for it was uns 
boubtechy implanted in our nature, 
that the fore evils of reality might 
en be alleviated by the A. of 
fition, When Pandora's box was 
vxened on mankind, and miſery dif- 
fuſed on every fide, fancy as well as 
15 kiadly lingered for our con- 
Oadion. 

While we are tracing the love 
0 ſong from the favoured iſles of 
de Southern Ocean to the regions 
Iceland, we are naturally tempted 
w well, with particular attention, 
0 the poetical taſte of our own 
duntry, and our own times. 

* I think it is not difficult to per: 
ve, that the admirers of Engliſh 
poetry are divided into two par- 
ts, The objects of their love are, 
perhaps, of equal beauty, though 


of they your differ in their air, 
e taeir dreſs, the turn of their fea- 
- tures, and their complexion, On 
0 one ide are the lovers and imitators 
r 4 —_— and on the 
ter, thoſe of den ile 

y ad Pope. TR 52 
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% Now it happens, unfortunate» 
ly, that thoſe who are in love with 
one of theſe forms, are, ſometimes, 
ſo blind to the charms of the other, 
as to diſpute their exiſtence, The 
author of the Eſſay on Pope, who is 
himſelf a very agreeable poet, and 
of what I call the old _ of 
Engliſh poetry, ſeems to deny th 
Juſtice ENI Pope's claim x the 
title of a true poet, and to appro» 
priate to him the ſubordinate cha- 
racter of a ſatyrical verſifier. On 
the other hand, the authors of the 
Traveller, and of the Lives of the 
Engliſh poets, heſitate not to ſtrip 
the laurels from the brow of the 
Lyric Gray, - 

« Goldſmith, in his Life of Par- 
nell, has invidiouſly compared the 
Night Piece on Death to 1 52 
Elegy; and in a manner, which be 
trays a little jealouſy of a living 
poet's fame, given the preference to 
Parnell, There is alſo a little cen» 
ſure thrown on the elegy, in a col- 
lection which Goldſmith publiſhed 
under the title of the Beauties of 
Engliſh poetry. I remember to have 
heard Goldſmith converſe, when 1 
was very young, on feveral ſubjeQy 
of literature, and make ſome oblique 
and ſevere reflections on the faſhion- 
able poetry, I became a convert to 
his opinion, becauſe I revered his 
authority. I took up the odes of 
Gray with unfavourable prepoſſeſ- 
ſions, and in writing my remarks on 
them, joined in the cenſure. I have 
ſince read them with great delight, 
and on comparing their ſtyle, and 
even their obſcurity, with many of 
the fineſt pieces of lyric compoſition 
in all antiquity, I find a very great 
reſemblance. I am not aſhamed to 
retract my former opinion, and to 
pay the tribute of applauſe to thoſe 
elegant friends, Gray and Maſon. 

At the ſame time, while it is eaſy to 
diſcery that they differ greatly from 
| N the 
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the ſchool of Dryden and Pope, it 
is no derogation from their merit to 
aſſert, that they are the genuine diſ- 
ciples of 4 and Milton. Such 
alſo are the very elegant and learned 
brothers, one of whom preſides, 
with ſo much honour, over the 
ſchool at Wincheſter, and the other 
has written an elegant and elaborate 
hiſtory of that Engliſh poetry in 
which himſelf excels, 

„ Goldſmith's Traveller is cer- 
tainly a beautiful poem, and ſo are 
Dr. Johnſon's Imitations of Juvenal; 
but they, and a thouſand others of 
the ſame ſpecies, are of a different 
ſtamp from the Engliſh antique. 


They are excellent productions in 


one kind, but not leſs ſo are thoſe 
of Gray and Maſon in another. Let 
both ſchools flouriſh and receive 
their due applauſe, nor let thoſe 
who have only acquired a taſte for 
one, treat the other with contempt, 
Spenſer and Milton drew not from 
a Gothic model, but from the po- 
liſhed Italians, who, though they 
had loſt ſome of the purity and fim- 
plicity of ancient Rome, yet retaĩn- 
ed much of her elegance. I cannot 
help thinking. that his poeticil ta- 
lents are confined, who has not ob- 
ſerved with delight, the ſweet lines, 
the ſweet language of Spenſer ; and 
who has not been alſo charmed with 
the ſmaller pieces of Milton. All 
raſtes, however various, allow Shak- 
ſpeare's claim to poetry ; but it can- 
not be denied, that ſome of his beſt 
deſcriptions, and eſpecially thoſe de- 
licious morſels which occur in the 
form of ſongs or ſonnets, partake 
much more of the ancient than of 
the modern ſchool, either Engliſh 
or French ; fqr we may call it Eng- 
liſh, if we attribute its origin to 
Pope, and French, if to Boileau. 
There ſeems to be an unreaſon- 
able prejudice entertained againſt 
blank verſe, by thoſe who wiſh to 


dictate on the ſubject of criticif 
It is ſufficient, in the idea of mar 
to condemn a poem that is write 
in blank verſe. Though one n 
prefer rhyme upon the whole; 30 
as blank verſe 1s ſuſceptible of gre 
variety of mufic, and of every 
nament of diction, it is ſurely ; 
ſurd to involve it in any gene 
cenſure. It may, however, be 
tributed to this idle prepoſſeſſo 
that Mr. Maſon's Engliſh Garde 
ſeems to be neglected. There 1 
indeed, a general prejudice agait 
all works which appear to come frc 
that ſchool, and the very ſevere c 
ticiſms of the late biographical p 
face to the works of Gray, will, pe 
haps, contribute to explode a md 
delightful ſtyle of pure poetry; « 
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poetry, converſant ſolely in ther it, 
gions of fancy, and clothed in a WM" rel 
minous and mufical diction, app ck! 
priated to itfelf, and moſt em "i 
trom all that is proſaie. Very hi nb 
commendations are due to Mr. my; 
ſtey, to the author of a poetical eo” ®! 
tle to Sir William Chambers, to Me? 
Hayley, and to ſeveral others, f ©: 
are well known to fame for the “ fn: 
ſucceſsful labours in the ſchool mils 
Pope; but, at leaſt, an equal ſly — 

nrs 


of praiſe ought to be paid i tl 
ſcholars of Milton and Spenſer; 
ſuch as Mr. Maſon, and the tu 
poetical brothers. With reſpect 
Gray, he has received his tributed 
applauſe from a diſcerning publ 
and has certainly deſerved it. T 
heart and the imagination ba 
given it him; and — who c 
ſee no beauty in his verſe, may pr 
bably ſucceed in writing a lampoon 


T 


but would probably fall far ſhort ph 
the poet whom they cenſure, ume 
lyric and elegiac poetry. Jof re 

« None can entertain a big ara. 
veneration for our late Prefato © reſe 
Biographer of the poets than my|*Wiurie 


and I was therefore greatly cove Ge, 1 
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I to ſee him expoſed to cenſure by 
n uncandid, not to ſay injudicious, 
niece of criticiſm on the poems of 
buy. He indeed allows the merit 
o the elegy, but examines and cen- 
fires the odes with every appearance 
wanton malignity, Who but muſt 
ment that the ſolid critic and 
noraliſt ſhould have been ſo much 
wder the influence of envy and jea- 
buſy, as to treat the fame of his co- 
emporary, the illuſtrious Gray, with 
gular harſhneſs, in a work which 
watains very candid accounts of a 
at and a Yalden, a Duke and a 
Frome, and of others, with whom, 
tGray is compared, he will appear, 
8 Shakſpeare ſays, like Hyperion 
va Satyr. | 

The late collection of poets 
u rel ored to temporary life many 
1 fickly and dying poet, who was 
ultening to his proper place, the 
kmb of oblivion. by was an 
tore paper waſted on Dorſet, Hali- 
kr, Stepney, Walſh, and Black- 
wore? How can a work pretend to 
de comprehenſive title of the Body 
1 Engliſh Poetry, in which the 
htks of Spenſer and Shakſpeare 
re omitted, to make room for ſuch 
ners as King or Ambroſe Philips? 


The writer of the prefaces is, in- 
deed, ſufficiently willing to throw 
the blame from himſelf on the com- 
pilers, whom he was not permitted, 
or did not endeavour to controul. 
A ſelection, formed under the direc- 
tion of true taſte, would have an- 
ſwered the two great ends of the 
publication which it has now fruſ- 
trated; it would have amply paid 
the bookſellers, and reflected 4 
on Engliſh literature. Then ſheuld 
we have ſeen, in the place of Roſ- 
common and Rocheſter, Pomfret and 
Fenton, the works of Goldſmith, of 
Glover, of Maſon, of Aikin, of 
Carter, of Beattie, of the Wartons, 
of Anſtey, and of E others, who 
would ſhine among the Hughes's, 
Pitts, and Savages, like the moon 
among the diminiſhed conſtellations, 
«© Upon the many and excellent 
living writers of poetry, we may 
obſerve, that though the diſtreſsful 
times of war and political animoſity 
are unfavourable to the gentle arts 
of verſe ; yet the active and poliſh- 
ed genius of this nation ſeems capa, 
ble of ſurmounting all obſtacles in 
letters, as its manly ſpirit has ulti- 
mately borne all before it in the un- 
happy conteſts of war.” | 


* 
ou * 


on the POEMS attributed to ROWLEY, 
[From the Same Work.] 


122 are many truths 
which we firmly believe, 
Wh we are unable to refute every 
ument which the extreme ſubtil- 
{0 refined learning may advance 
v invalidate them. When I read 
* relearches of thoſe learned an- 
"Wares who have endeavoured to 
Ve, that the poems attributed to 


Rowley were really written by him, 
I obſerve many ingenious remarks 
in confirmation of their opinion, 
which it would be tedious, if not - 
difficult, to controvert. But I no 
ſooner turn to the poems, than the 
labours of the . antiquaries appear 
only a waſte of time and ingenuity, 
a J am inyoluntarily forced to 


join 
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e ſeems ſo well ta have deſerved, 
on the brow of Chatterton. 

« The poems bear ſo many marks 
of ſuperior genius, that they have 
deſervedly excited the 2 irhent 
tion of polite ſcholars, and are con- 


ſidered as the moſt remarkable pro- 
ductions in modern a We 
poetica 


have many inſtances o lemi- 
nence at an early age; but neither 
Cowley, Milton, nor Pope, ever 

roduced any thing, while they were 

ys, which can juſtly be compared 
to the poems of Chatterton. The 
learned antiquaties do not indeed 
diſpute their excellence, They ex- 
tol it in the higheſt terms ot ap- 


—_ They raiſe their favourite 


owley to a rivalry with Homer ; 
but they make the very merit of the 
works an argument againſt the real 
author. It is impoſſible, ſay they, 
that a boy could produce compo- 
fitions ſo beautiful and fo maſterly. 
That a common boy ſhould produce 
them is not poſſible ; but that they 


* ſhould be produced by a boy of an 


extraordinary genius, ſuch a genius 
as 1s that oft Homer and Shak- 
ſpeare; ſuch a genius as appears not 
above once in many centuries ; 
though a prodigy, is ſuch an one 
as by no means exceeds the bounds 
of rational credibility, 

« That Chatterton was ſuch a 
genius, his manners and his life in 
ſome degree evince. He had all the 
tremulous ſenſibility of genius, all 
its eccentricities, all its pride, and 
all its ſpirit. Even his death, un- 
fortunate and wicked as it was, diſ- 
played a magnitude of ſoul, which 
urged him to ſpurn a world, r 
even his exalted genius could n 


vindicate him from contempt, indi- 


ence, and contumely. 
« Againſt the opinion of his ſu - 
riority of genius, the miſcellanies 


Which he publiſhed in a periodical 
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Torn in placing that laurel, which. pamphlet, are triumphantly yr, 


on record, that he uſed to fit awak 
in his chamber during the ſilence d 


o on 
nent 
Hora 


duced. But what 'proof is there 
that all which are attributed to hin 


were really his own ? They are hou 
lected after his death z co bel _ 
ſuppoſe, by conjecture, and publinMl vic, 
ed in a ſeparate volume, with all cri 
typographical errata of the bat 
pamphlets from which they are ea 
printed, But ini man of the pi ef ro 
which were confeſſedly written Und 
him, there are marks of genius, u poo 
indeed equal to thoſe of the cou y- 
terfeit Rowley, but ſuch as pe a 
that the boy who wrote them cou brge 
write better. In compoſing the eco 
cient poems, all his attemion R Didit 
been exerted, It was the firſt, a bv o 
ſcems to have been the greateſt, ob prod 
ject of his life, to raiſe himſelf of jarec 
future eminence by the inſtrume « (! 
ality of a fictitious poet of a formed bet 
age, Nights, if not days, were de nifa 


voted to the work; for we have ii: mi 


midnight, But the little compe 
ſitions which he wrote for the ma 
gazines, were either written in 
careleſs mood, when he relaxed h 
mind from his grand work, or in 
moment of diſtreſs, when an exten 
porary eſſay or copy of verſes vs 
neceflary to procure him a hall 
nny roll and a draught of ins 
cer, When he found that the ei 
tors were more defirous of quant 
than quality, and amidſt the nume 
rous volunteers in their (ern 
ſeemed backward to engage ill 
one who wanted a ſtipend, he 
ſaw that even the little which nas 
wanted would not be ſ upplied- 
ſaw, and reſigned his indignu 
ſpirit, * 
Unfortunate boy ! ſhot 

evil were thy days, but thy fant 
ſhall be immortal. Hadlt thou be 
known to the munificent patrons lors 1 
geniug—But waſt thou pot a 


@ one? If fame report thy treat- 
5 nent truly, it was not kind of thee, 
une Horatio ; it was not like thyſelf, for 
thou art gentle in thy nature. Waſt 
hou not confidered as the oracle of 
uſe, the inveſtigator of all that is 
curious in arts and literature ?—Tt 
rs then, at laſt, thy only pride and 
xleaſure to bring to light a catalogue 
& royal and noble authors. — What 
hadſt thou to do with reptiles ? with 
poor, friendleſs, and obſcure cha- 
fty- boy? Beſides, exclaims Horatio, 
re i was a forgery, —a horrid, a vile 
forgery —Impoſtors are not to be 
encouraged, — But let us aſk thee, 
Diet not thou put a falſe name to 
thy own romance, to thy own poor 
production, for ſuch it is when com- 
| pared with the ſublime excellence 
ent «f Chatterton ? If, indeed, thy neg- 
bet of the poor boy aroſe from 
niſtake or inadvertency, and I think 
re (Tight, the generous public freely 
brvives thee ; — but if from pride 
nd inſolence, the preſent and all 
pol future times will probably reſent an 
anifion, which haſtened one of the 
greateſt genuiſes which England 
erer knew, at the age of a boy, to 
tht bourne from which no traveller 
teturns. | f 

* « Unfortunate boy ! poorly waſt 
half dou accommodated Fd uring thy ſhort 
ljourning among us; rudely waſt 
tou treated, —ſorely did thy feeling 


o 


pt foul ſuffer from the. ſcorn of the 
ume unworthy ; and there are, at laſt, 


boſe who wiſh to rob thee of thy 
"ly meed, thy poſthumous glory. 
devere too, are the cenſures of thy 
Morals, In the gloomy moments of 
ceſpondeney, I fear thou haſt uttered 


wither thy youth, nor thy fiery 
Qirit, nor thy fituation can extenu- 


a firifily but a boy. Let many 


pious and blaſphemous thoughts, 
vbich none can defend, and which - 


ne. But let thy more rigid cen- 
reflect, that thou waſt literally 


ON THE VOEMS ATTRIBUTED ro RWILEVY. fit] 
of thy bittereſt enemies reflect what 


were their own religious principles, 
and whether they had any, at the 
age of fourteen, fifteen, and ſixteen. 
Surely it is a ſevere and an unjuſt 


- ſurmiſe, that thou wouldeſt proba- 


bly have ended thy life as a victim 
of the laws, if thou hadſt not finiſh- 
ed it as thou didſt; fince the very 
act by which thou durft put an end 
to thy painful exiſtence, proves, that 
thou thoughteſt it better to die, 
than to ſupport life by theft or vio- 
lence. The ſpeculative errors of a 
boy who wrote from the ſudden ſug- 
geſtions of paſſion or defpondency, 
who is not convicted of any immoral 


or diſhoneſt act in conſequence of his 


ſpeculations, ought to be excuſed 
and conſigned to oblivion. But there 
ſeems to be a general and inveterate 


- diflike to the boy, excluſively of the 


poet ; a diſlike which many will be 
ready to impute, and, dead; not 
without the appearance of reaſon, 
to that inſolence and envy of the 
little great, which cannot bear to 


acknowlege ſo tranſcendent and com- 


manding a ſuperiority in the humble 
child of penury and obſcurity. 
Malice, if there was any, ma 
ſurely now be at reſt ; for Cold he 
lies in the grave below.“ But where 
were ye, O ye friends to genius, 
when ſtung with diſappointment, 


diſtreſſed for food and raiment, wich 


every frightful form of human mi- 


ſery painted on his fine imagination, 
poor Chatterton ſunk in deſpair ?. 
Alas! ye knew him net then, and 


now it is too late, —— 


For now he is dead; 
Gone to his death- bed, 
All under the willow-tree, 


So ſang the ſweet youth, in as ten- 
der an elegy as ever flowed from a 
feeling heart. ety | 

„In return. for the. pleaſure 1 
have received from thy poems, I 


pay 
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- pay thee, poor boy, the trifling tri- 
bute of my praiſe. Thyſelf thou 
haſt emblazoned ; thine own monu- 
ment thou haſt erected. But they 
whom thou haſt delighted, feel a 
pleaſure in vindicating thine ho- 
naurs from the rude attacks of de- 
traction. Thy ſentiments, thy verſe, 
thy rhythm, all are modern, all are 
thine. By the help of gloſſaries and 
dictionaries, and the peruſal of many 
old Engliſh writers, thou haſt been 
able to tranſlate the language of the 
preſent time into that of former 
centuries. Thou haſt built an arti- 

*ficial ruin. The ſtones are moſſy 
and old, the whole fabric appears 
really antique to the diſtant and the 
careleſs ſpectator; even the con- 
noifſeur, who pores with ſpectacles 

on the fingle ſtones, and inſpects the 
moſſy concretions with an antiqua- 


rian eye, boldly authenticates its a 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS relating to VIRGIL's ECLOGU 
From Dr, STEDDMAN's L=1.1vs and Hon TExsta.] 


| 8 8 a beginning to theſe criti- 

cal obſervations, I ſhall at- 
tempt a vindication of Donatus, in 
a circumſtance which he mentions 
concerning the fixth Eclogue. This 
author, in his life of Virgil, ſays, 
that, when ſome verſes of that paſto- 
ral were rehearſed from the theatre 
by Cytheris, Cicero was ſo much 
pleaſed with them, that he wiſhed 
afterwards to hear the whole; and 
that, having heard them, he called 
out, Magnae ſpes altera Romae.” 
The commentators and critics have 
generally condemned this as a fla- 
grant anachroniſm, particularly Pe- 
ter Ramus, Vavaſſeuer, du Verdier, 
and Bayle. Mr. Dryden ſeems to 
Have intentionally avoided an exa- 


tiquity; but they who examir ige 
without prejudice, and by the 0 bo 
terion of common ſenſe, clearly di four 
cover the cement and the workmix « 
ſhip of a modern maſon. tus 
« Bur though I cannot entertai iſce 
a doubt but that the poems weſ eclo 
written by Chatterton, yet I nei hard 
not to dictate to others, nor will rell 
engage in controverſy, I have e lined 
preſſed my feelings as thoſe of main 
reader, who, though he reſpects ieren 
ſtudy of antiquities, - diſlikes t por | 
blind prejudices of the mere au ns 
quary. I leave the weapons of coli u 
troverſy to be wielded by thoſe po 8 ob 
erful champions in the cauſe the f 
Chatterten, a Tyrwhit. and a W. 1 
ton. I give a ſingle vote for Ch: ut, 
terton ; but I can make no inter much 
in his favour,” 0 
Which 
—— — ſearce 
dert 
this ec 
wind 

had 
ater, 
0 whj 
mination of any thing relating WW tho 
the chronology of Virgil's life, nught 
« The four authors juſt mentia i bweti 
ed obſerve, that the firſt paſtoral Non 
not compoſed till after the divil 2 
of the lands about Mantua and COM bis 
mona, when Auguſtus gave them de M 
his veterans, which was about ff dirty. 
years after Cicero's death. * he 
« To conſider this matter prop Poprie 
ly, it muſt be obſerved, that Vi "WY 
was born in the year of Rome 6 . "ay 

and died in 734 or 235. Some ma 6 
both bis birth and his death one 5. k I. 
later, which, in the preſent enqu ft 
is of little importance. Cicero * 
put to death in the year of Ro A fur; 
711, Virgil, therefore, at Cict 2 
death, was twenty-eight "pr 


zoe, and, at the diviſion of the lands 
out Mantua thirty - three or thirty- 
four, 

« The criticiſm relating to Dona- 
tus would be a juſt one, could it be 
aſcertained that the Tityrus was the 
eclogue firſt compoſed ; but it can 
hardly be believed that a mind ſo 
rell informed, and a genius fo re- 
fined as that of Virgil, would re- 
man inactive till thirty-four, or 
eren till ewenty-eight years of age; 
por is it probable that the Tityrus 
ws Viryil's firſt compoſition. That 
twas placed firſt by Virgil himſelf, 
s obvious from the two laſt verſes of 
the fourth Georgic, and from ſome 
pliges of contemporary authors, 


nuch the appearance of having been 
Virgi''s firſt paſtoral compoſition, 
Whoever reads the twelve verſes 
#lich make the opening to it, can 
ſarcely doubt of the truth of this 
Ofervation. Befides, the ſubje& of 
this eclogue having occupied Virgil's 
nind during his juvenile ſtudies, 
tad probably then, or ſoon there- 
iter, been digeſted into the order 
tyhich they now ſtand ; for theſe 
nythological fables were commonly 
twoht in their ſchools, and were 
lmetimes made ſubjects of decla- 
tion. 

* Had not Virgil compoſed an 
if is pattorals cl the wn ne— ot * 
te Mantuan peaſants, that is, till 
luty-three or thirty-four years of 


Fr, he could hardly have ſaid with 
Fopriety, | 


Carmina qui luſi paſtorum audaxque * 
Jena, &c. 

„That the Tityrus, though not 

rſt paſtoral compolition, ſhould, 
menheleſs, have the firſt place, is 
M ſurpriſing, when we conſider the 
Mortant occaſion on which it was 
"Men, and likewiſe, that it con- 
= the praiſes of Auguſtus; nor 


; v4 


ut, farther, the ſixth eclogue hath . 


OBSERVATIONS ON VIRGIEs ECLOGUES. fits] 


- 
* 


doth there appear d reafon 
why B 4 ſhould 
have mentioned the fixth eclogue, 
as having been known to Cicefo pre- 
ferable to any other, the compo- 
ſition of which may be ſuppoſed to 
have preceded his death, had not 
theſe two authors been * obs by 
ſome good authority. Upon the 
whole, when theſe circumſtances are 
compared together, it appears no 
way imptobable that Cicero had 
heard this paſtoral, and likewiſe, 
confidering the vanity to which this 
great man was naturally ſubject, 
that he uttered the expreſſion aſerib- 
ed to him, which Virgil afterwards 
inſerted in the Eneid. 

„ Servius, in his note upon Nos 
patriæ fines, &c. Eclogue 1ſt, hath 
fallen into an anachroniſm, which 
ſeems to have eſcaped the animad- 
verſion of the comnientators. He 
would make the diſtribution of the 
Mantuan lands amohg Auguſtus's 
ſoldiers not to have happened till 
after Antony's defeat at Actium. 
This battle was fought in the year 
of Rome 721 or 722, at which time 
Virgil was thirty-eight ot thirty- 
nine years of age, a period in which 
Servius ſays, in another place, he 
had finiſned both his Paſtofals and 
Georgics. | 

« It may be alleged, that, by 
victo Antonio, Servius may meati the 
battle of Mutina, Where Antony 
ſuffered a defeat. But this cannot 
be, ſince Auguſtus did not reward 
bis veterans till after the battle of 
Philippi, which was four or five 
years poſterior to that of Mutina ; 
and in the battle of Philippi the ſol» 
diers were more properly Antony's 
than Czſar's, the honour of that 
victory being chiefly aſcribed to An- 
tony. This Servius himſelf allows 
in his note upon Impias Miles, where 
he ſays, gui pro Antonio arma poria- 
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[114}) OBSERVATIONS ON VIRGIL's ECLOGUES; 


„The commentators have been 
embarraſſed in endeavouring to ex- 
plain who and how many were thoſe 
known hy the name of Varus or 
Vanus, 25 whom Horace and-Wir- 
gil expreſs ſo great eſteem and affec- 
tion. Some, without regard to the 
order of time, ſeek no farther than 
Quintilius Varus, who, with his le- 
Fenn. was killed in Germany, or 

arius the epic poet. Catullus, in 
his tenth epigram, mentions one 
Varus, whom Muretus notwith- 
ſtanding his uſual accuracy, would 
make this Quintilius. The diſaſter 
of Quintilius did not happen till the 
year of Rome 762. So that, con- 
- fidering the diſtance of time, it theſe 
two, being of the ſame family, were 
iikewiſe in the ſame line of deſcent, 
Quintilius might have been grand- 


ſon of the other, or, perhaps, a de- 


gree farther removed. There were 
jo many eminent men of the Varian 
family in the time of Auguſtus, that 
it becomes difficult, perhaps impoſ- 
ſible, to determine which of them 
it was whom Virgil mentions with 
ſo much applauſe in his fixth 
eclogue. It is abundantly evident, 
that Virgil cannot mean the Varus 
killed in Germany, ſince that event 
happened upwards of fitty years after 
the compoſition of this paſtoral, and 
nearly thirty years after Virgil's 
death. Now, as the Varus, cele- 
brated by Virgil had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelt in the military lige, before 
the writing of that paſtoral, he may 
be ſuppoſed, at that time, thirty 
years of age, or upwards, and, con- 
ſequently, between eighty and nine- 
ty when the maſſacre in Germany 
happened, It is not a little ſur- 
"ling, that both C. Stephanus and 
Ir. Ainſworth have fallen into the 
ſame miſtake with Muretus, in their 
hiſtorical dictionaries, in ſuppoling ei- 
ther the Varus of Catullus or of Wir- 
gil to have lived to ſo late a period, 


“Others have made the Varus, 
who was originally a cobler in Cre. 
mona, and afterwards a noted ciyi. 
lian, the patron of Virgil, But a 
moderate attention to chronology 
will diſcover this to be a falſe no. 
tion; for this Varus was elected con- 
ſul in the year of Rome 754, that 
is, about twenty years after Virgibs | 
death. A man, therefore, of an 
extract ſo low, and who had been 
in a line of life ſo mean, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have had it in his power 
to patroniſe te. » ſo early as j11, 


PI 


ER 


Nor 1s it probable, that Varus the A 
civilian ever appeared in arms, or g 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that way, WF" ar 
It is {till leſs probable that Artivs Fs at 
Varus, who was deeply engaged cor: 
with the Pompeian faction, cod pk 
be Virgil's patron, as ſome have al- A i 
leged ; for this Varus, having bad dl 
a conſiderable .command in Africa, ratio; 
paſſed over into Spain, and was bil- s, 2 
ed at the battle of Munda, which , vin 
happened at leaſt three years earlier Em 
than the compoſition of the ſut en. 
eclogue. able p 
There are ſtill two of the nam Sto | 
of Varus, one of whom was probe gener 
bly Virgil's patron, who is cel en 
brated in this paſtoral, The one or 
Quintilius Varus, taken by Cæſar np 
Corfinium at the * the ehen 
civil war, who was a warm friend u e: 
the republican cauſe, and ſealed . 
with his blood after the battle 0 WF, 1 
Philippi; the other is that Var J. 
who got the command of the pro Un of 
vinces beyond the Po, had the d d, An 
rection of the partition of the Ming" Pe 
tuan lands, and is ſaid to have beet s, late 
inſtrumental in ſaving Virgibs fam lt wo 
Some have given the pre oi "ud. 
Alphenus or Alfenus, others © af 
Quintilius, to this Varus, wh v to d 
hath proved the cauſe of confulo W } 
and uncertainty, There is little 100." but 
to doubt that the Varus mendoned 7. 


the ninth eclogue is the epic poet.” 


uch 28 


* 


AITHFUL and accurate re- 
giſters of the number of 
ts and deaths kept in different 
es are of great importance to 
community, The ſtateſman, the 
loſopher, and the phyſician, are 
ally iatereſted in inquiries which 
allibly ſhew us the real ſtate of 
ration, as to population, health- 
hes, and as connected with the 
kr, virtue and temperance. 

lt muſt give great pleaſure to 
feting mind, to find, from un- 
fade proofs, that this nation ap- 
W to be, in the above reſpects, 
general and progreſlive ſtate of 
Forwcinent, The births have be- 
e more numerous, the deaths 


enhere the regiſters have been 
Wed : for proof of this I refer 
as Tranſactions of the Royal 
ey, vol. LVII. LIX. LXI. 
N. LXV. &c. and to a pub- 
wn of Mr. Wales, F. R. S. in- 
d An Inquiry into the preſent 
t of Population in England and 
ar lately publiſhed. | 

E would not perhaps be diffi- 
ind as a. phyfician I could 
þ pleaſure attempt the inveſti- 
a to diſcover the various cauſes 
uch ſuch effects may be attri- 
l; but here a wide field offers 
o our examination. It will, 
der, be neceſſary juſt to point 
= as affect this city in parti. 


in proportion, in almoſt every 
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kERVATIONS on the BILLS of MORTALITY at YORK; 
4 | By Da. WRITE. 


[From the PRILOSOPHICAL TrRAnSACTIONS. ] 


cular, in a ſubſequent part of this 


paper. 


Antiquities of York, has given us 


the number of births and burials for 


7 years, from Auguſt 5, 1728, to. 
Auguſt 5, 1735, incluſive. This 
gave a favourable opportunity of 
comparing our preſent ſtate after an 


elapſe of 45 years, In order to 


this, the different pariſh regiſters 
were carefully examined from Janus 
ary 1, 1770, to December 31, 1776, 
incluſive: 1 added the number of 
males and females for the latter 
term, which Mr. Drake omitted. 


Tas I. The number of births and 
burials in Vork, from Auguſt 5, 
1728, to Augult 55 1735. 


The diſſerent Pariſhes. Births. Burials, 


All Saints, Pavement, 123 2 18 


114 * 
, 
D 


All Saints, North- ) 
ſtreet, c 


St. Crux, - -|.:3948 9 
St. Cuthbert's, „ 


101 111 


St. Dyonis, - - 92 106 
St. Hen & - $33: JH. 


St. Jokh's, - 136 173 
St. Laurenſee, 650 77 
2 Conn. 5 110 
Michael le Belfray, 310 327 


Carried over, 1195 1483 
H 2 St. 


© Mr. Drake, F. R. S. in his 
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[116) ON THE BILLS OF MORTAPITY AT YORK, 
The different Pariſhes. Births. Burials, The different Pariſhes. Births, Bur: N. 
Brought forward, 1195 1483 Brought forwar 0 
St. Mary's, Caſtle-1 50 221 St. = : | Ni 
gate, 8 | St. Dyonis, += 109 of 1976 
St. Michael, Spur- na St. —— 73 of 
98 216 7 96 
rier-gate, By St, John's, 5 183 
St. Martin's, Mickle- 92 117 urence, A” Wi 
gate, d | Martin' s, Conyngs- _ 
Bithophill the elder, 103 117 ſtreet, . = 104 Ih 
Eiſhophill the); ounyer, 57 73 Michael le Belfray, 297 War 
St. Maurice, - 55 155 St. Mary's, Caſtle- f 
St. Margaret's, - 118 147 ate, - 159 
St. Olave's, - 147 184 St. Michael's v Spur. 
St. Saviour's, = 70 103 rier- gate, 11 
St. Sampſon's, = 188 228 Martin%, Mickle-ga 82 py 
Chriſt Church, - 140 119 Biſhophill the oder 124 — 
Trinity, Goodram- Biſho hall the you 121 3 
gate, 0 St. Maurice d ih 6 * 
Trinity, Mickle-gate, 129 152 St. Margaret's, 5 155 mir 
Diſſenters, 18 29 St. Olaves, > - 0] 
n—c 7 8 00 | 15 aj 
2803 3488 Sampſon? S, 2 174 - 
| fond 
The burials, therefore, exceeded Chriſt Church, 147 Monſ 
the births 685 in 7 years, or 98 Trinity, Goodram- } 161 vtuled 
annually, gate ' fur la 
Tanzt II. The number of births Pied. Mickle-gate, 122 und, 
and burials from January 1, 1970, enters, mw” 24 ions, 1 
to December 31, 1776, incluſive, 1 | 3 91 
The different Pariſhes, Births. Burials, 5325 FJ" utter 
All Saints, Pavement, 240 153 ; 1 10 2 
All Saints, North- 98g „ Decreaſed in burials 313, o (I « | 
ſtreet, = 96 * * _ 
St. Crux „ y. irths inc 20, or 747 nu 
1 | | 24 — Births exceed - Sou: my 3 
Carried forward, 482 350 214, ditto. ' toth 
dall t 
TABLE III. The 8 of births and burials, wich the pro * up. 
and females, annually, from January I, 1770, to December 31, 177 * 
0 
Births. Males. Females. Burials, Males, Fes = 
1770 4679 237 230 417 0 2 tr) 
0298 © 68 225 226 485 223 „ boue, 
1772 492 238 252 808 220 2 inh. 
1773 | 474 235 499 241 ©: 
1774 453 214 239 173 0 
1778 490 255 243 486 237, „an, 1 
x770, 498 as 243 396 377 "in 
— — — — — — — | 27, 
3323 1668 15665 11785 1476 1 «kT 
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Number of males born in 7 years 
1695, or 238 annually. 
Number of males buried tn 7 years 
1476, or 2105 annually. 


| 
, 


Winter, Spring. 
u. 320 Apr. 277 
Mar, 316 June 274 

I 918 816 

I ; Rey | — 
In order to find the number of ' 
inhabitants in any place, where, 


uber from its bulk, or other rea- 
ons, a numerical ſurvey cannot be 
ddtained, two methods may be made 
ue of. The firſt is, multiplying 
the number of houſes by the me- 
dum of inhabitants in each. The 
ſcond is, one recommended by 
Monſ. Mohean, in a work, in- 
ruled, Recherches et Confiderations 
fur la Population de la France, He 
hund, by very laborious calcula- 
ons, that the number of inhabitants 
my be known by the births, the 
mer being to the former as nearly 
10 27, 

* By an account given into the 
Houſe of Commons in March 1781, 
tte number of houſes in York fub- 
Kt to the new houſe-tax was 2285: 
to thoſe be added fuck as were too 
ſrall to come under the tax, which 
wy probably amount to one-third 
re, the total of the houſes in 
Tok will be about 3000. This 
tumber multiplied by 41, which is 
tarly the medium of people in a 
touſe, gives 12,750 for the number 
0 inhabitants. bo 

By the ſecond rule we have 
2,798 for the number of inhabit- 
ts, which is the reſult of 474, the 
"eve annual births, multiple 


J 27, ; " 


[ 
Ide remarkable coincidence of 


Proportion of deaths 1 in 21 
was the ſtate of this city as to mor- 


Number of females born in 7 


years 1657, or 2367 annually. 


Number of females buried in 7 
years 1699, or 242 annually, 


Tasts IV. Mottality of the Seaſons. 


Autumn. 


Summer. 

July 220 Oct. 237 
Aug. 237 Nov. 230 
| Sept. 225 | Dec, 292 

682 f N 759 


the above methods of calculation 
makes it very probable, that if we 
eſtimate the number of inhabitants 
at 12,800, we ſhall not be far from 
the truth. By | 
„However this may be as to the 
exact number of inhabitants, it af- 
fects not the principal end of the pre- 
ſent inquiry, which is to ſhew how 


we are improved in population and 


healthfulneſs within 40 years paſt. 
In order to prove this, we muſt 
find the number of inhabitants in 
the year 1735, from tab, I. We 
there find tlie average annual births 
to be 400; this multiplied by 27 
gives 10,800 for the number at that 
time. This number divided by the 
average annual deaths 498, gives the 
4 Such 


tality 46 years ago. 

© Very different from this is our 
preſent ſituation, the proportion of 
deaths being now decrealed to 1 in 
284, which is the quotient of 1 2,800, 
the number of inhabitants divided 
by 453, the preſent average of an ; 
nual deaths. This is certainly a 

eat riſe in the ſcale of healthineſs. 

rom being near as fatal as London 
we have become leſs ſo than many 
country places, as will appear from 
the following comparative view of 
the proportion of deathz in different 
pee. 
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Dies every year. 


At Vienna, t in 19% 
London, 1 in 204 
Edinburgh, l in 20% 
Berlin, 953 11 
Rome, I in 22 
Amſterdam, 1 in 22 
Dublin, 1 in 22 
Leeds, 1 in 22 
Northampton, 1 in 26 
Shrewſbury, 1 in 26 
Liverpool, w in 27 

Mancheſter, 1in28 
York, us 


« Hence in 1735, at York it 
would require 214 years to bury a 
number equal to that of its inhabit- 
ants; but in 1776, 284 years would 


be required for the ſame. One third . 


leſs die yearly now than in the for- 
mer period; and we are certainly 
advancing {till higher, for in 1777 
the births were more than in any 
former year, being 516, the burials 
64. we 
i 6 As there is no ſettled manufac- 
tory here, there is little inereaſe or 
decreaſe of the people by acquiſition 
or emigration, and probably what 
may happen in either caſe is nearly 
balanced by the other. KEDS 
„It appears from tab. IV. that 
the ſummer ſeaſon is by much the 
- healthieſt at York; autumn the 
next; then the ſpring ; winter being 
by far the moſt fatal. - Dr, Percival 
fouad much the ſame to be the caſe 
at Mancheſter, At Cheſter, Dr. 
Haygarth ſays November was the 
moſt ſickly month. The differences 
in the regiſters make it impoſſible to 
give the diſeaſes of which the indi- 
viduals died; yet a general idea of 
this may be obtained from the ſame 
table. By the care and attention of 
the preſent archbiſhop of this pro- 
vince, this may be caſily perfected 
in tuture periods. 
Id appears from hence, that our 
diſcaſes are chieſiy of the inflamma- 
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tory kind, which phyſicians know 10 
be the general attendants of the 
winter and ſpring months. The dif 
orders of the ſummer and autumn ar 


more particularly ſuch as ariſe from - 
— and acrimony, ſuch niles 
ow and remitting fevers, dyſene eat 
ries, cholera's, and the like, thoſe d 
then being with us the healthiefWl |, 
ſeaſons ſhew that we are not ſubje ** 
to putrid diſeaſes. Dr. Wintring ty 
ham has given us an account ef e ber 
weather and the correſponding di. 
eaſes at York for ſixteen years ſuc ; 
ceſſively, in his Commentarium Ne 
ſologicum, to which learned vo — 
I refer the curious reader for far 
ther ſatis faction upon this ſubject, Exp 
Among the general cauſes 0 * 
our increaling population and health Ba 


ineſs we may enumerate the intro 
duction of inoculation, Which b 

been the means of ſaving a numbe 

of lives ; improvements in the treat 

ment and cure of ſeveral diſorder 

the cool regimen in fevers, the ad 

miſſion of freſh air, the general uſe 

of antiſeptic medicines and di 

have doubtleſs had a falutary and 

extenſive influence upon the heali 

of mankind, and have much ob 
viated the malignity of ſome of out 

moſt dangerous diſeaſes. To thel 

may be added a general imptore 

ment and greater attention to nau 

in the management of mfants. 

„% After the general cauſes 01 

| healthineſs, ſuch as are particuls 
or of a more local nature, come 

der conſideration, In this reſpetl 

the city of York has been much 

improved within a few years pi 

The ſtreets have been widened u 

many places, by taking dowy a nun 

ber of old houſes built in ſoch 

manner as almoſt to meet in thx 

upper ſtories, by which the ſun i 

air were almoſt excluded in the fret 

and inferior apartments. They Mn 


alſo been new paved, * 


irins made, and, by the preſent 
nethod of conducting the rain from 
he houſes, are become much drier 
1nd cleaner thin formerly. The 
gettion of the locks, about four 
niles below the city, has been a 
rear advantage to it: for, before 
this, the river was frequently very 
low, leaving quantities of fludge 
od dirt in the very heart of the 
ity, alſo the filth of the common 
ſewers, which it was unable ro waſh 
way, The lock has effectually pre- 
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vented this for the future, by the 
river being kept always high, broad, 
aud ſpacious; and bas thus contri- 
buted to the ſalubrity as well as 
beauty of York. In the above im- 
provements, in others that are in- 
rended to take place, in the care and 
expence neceſſary to keep in proper 
repair the public walks about the 
city, the magittratgs have exerted. 
much public ſpirit,*and have added 
to the health as well as conſulted 
the convenience of its inhabitants.” 


Fw 


Bart. P. R. 8. 


SI R, 
* 22 thing extraordinary 


in art or nature falls, in ſome 
meaſure, within the views of the 
Royal Society; but how far the fol- 
bing account of what appeared to 
he an extraordinary production may 
be worthy ot being communicated 
" that learned body, is ſubmitted 
Murely to your conſideration. 

A few grains of Chineſe hemp- 
ſed had been given to me by the 
lite Mr. Elliot, brother to general 
Elliot, who had formerly refided for 
lime time in China, He told me, 
the hemp in that country was deem- 
ed ſuperior to that of ly other, 

ith tor fineneſs and ſtrength, and 
"ſhed J would try whether it would 
come to maturity in this kingdom. 
fe gare me between thirty and fort 
alas of ſeed for the purpoſe, whic 

2 as I thought, carefully, 
wy —_ of ſowing them the 
s "Nowing, which is the uſual 
me of ſowing hemp in this coun— 
i but I had unluckily forgotten 
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EXPERIMENTS with CHINESE HEMP SEED. In a Letter 
from KEANE FITZGERALD, Eſq. to Sir JOSEPH BANKS, 


[From the ſame Work.] 


where I laid them, and did not find 


them till the beginning of laſt June, 
by which time I imagined them to 
be very unfit for vegetation ; but as 
I concluded they would be ſtill more 
ſo by keeping them till the ſueceed- 
ing April, 1 had them ſowed the 
4th day of that month, and was 
much ſurpriſed to find that thirty- 


two of the ſeeds had vegetated - 


ſtrongly, and grown to an amazing 
ſize, ſeveral of the plants meaſur- 
ing in height more than fourteen 
feet, and ſeven inches nearly in cir- 
cumference, by the middle of Octo - 
ber following, at which time they 
came into bloom. There were from 
thirty to forty lateral branches on a 
plant; theſe were ſet off in pairs, 
one on each fide of the ſtem point- 
ing horizontally; the others at about 
five or fix inches diſtance from 
them, pointing in different direc- 
tions, aud ſo on to the top, the bot- 
tom branches of ſome meaſuring 
more than fire. feet, the others de- 
creaſing gradually in length towards 

H 4 the 
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the top, ſo as form a beautiful cone 
when in flower, Which were unlucki- 
ly nipped by a few nights froſt that 
happened to be pretty ſharp towards 
the end of the month; and the 
plants begap to droop at the begin- 
ning of November, at which nme I 
had them pulled up by the roots. 
As I was but hittle acquainted ei- 
ther with the cultivation of the ſoed, 
or preparing the plants afterwards 
for the production of hemp, aud as 
theſe plants were very different in 
their ſize from any I had ever ſeen, 
the beſt method that occurred to me 
was, that of ſteeping them in water, 
where I let them remain for a fort- 
night, and then placed them in an 
upright poſition againſt a ſouth wall 


to dry and bleach, 

« On trying whether the hemp 
could be eaſily ſeparated from the 
woody part, I was agreeably ſur- 

riſed to find, that on peeling a few 
inches longitudinally from the root, 
the whole rind, from the bottom to 


the top, not only of the ſtem but 


alſo of all the lateral branches, ſtrip- 
ped off cleanly, without breakin 

any one of them. The toughneſs 
of the hemp ſeemed to be extraor- 
dinary, and upon drying and beat- 
ing divides into an infinity of tough 
fibres. The plants when ſtripped 


are quite white, and when the late-. 


ral branches are cut off, appear like 
handſome young poles. They are 
perforated in the middle, but che 
perforation is not larger than that of 
a gooſe quill, in a ſtem of more 
than two inches diameter. The 
woody parts ſeems pretty ſubſtantial, 
and if they ſhould be Saad of any 
duration, might be applied to many 
uſeful purpoſes; or IP nor, 1 ſhould 
imagine they would produce plenty 
of good aſhes by burning. 

The rough hemp that has been 
pealed from the thirty-two plants, 
when thoroughly dried, weighed 


doubt of its continuing in 2 flat 


three pounds and a quarter; but [ 
do not think it had come to full na- 


| hey (| 
turity, though 1 can hardly doubt bag 
but rhe plants would have come toi: « 
perfection if the ſeed had been ſown vas 


in the proper ſeaſon. The ſummer 
was 1emarkabiy dry, notwithſtand- 
ing which, although the ſituation 
they were placed in was very warm, 
and the ground not rich, I found 
on mealuring the plants at different 
tunes, that they bad grown near 
eleven inches per week. 
As the culture of fo valuable 
kind of hemp as this promiſes to pro 
duce, appears to be of conſequenct 
to a maritime and commercial king 
dom, I have applied to the Directo 
of the Eaſt India Company, to giv 
proper orders to their factors and 
{uper-cargoes in Chana, to procur 
ſome of the beſt ſeed that can | 
obtained ; and ſend, even a fmal 
parcel, by each of their returning 
ſhips, which they have very oblig 
ingly promiſed ; and from what b 
already appeared, there can be n 
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I. 
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fit for vegetation for a much long 
time than is uſually required ft 
that voyage, | 
« T = ſeed ſhould arrive 
ſafety, I can hardly doubt of ol 
taining the aſſiſtance of the Societ 
eſtabliſhed for the Encourageme 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Con 
merce ; and ſhould expect, fr. 
their wonted aſſiduity and liberal 
poſition of proper rewards for 
culture and manufacture of ſo val 
able a commodity, to ſee it 28 
ceſsfully carried to perfection # | 
veral other branches have bapp 
attained by their care and protect 
and ſhall think myſelf very bap 


in being any ways inſtrumental bed þ 
forwarding 7 ood a purpoſe. "VI 

« As you did me the farou, d ſpecjs 
examining the plants in 4 gouf to t. 
ſtate, I peed not trouble * llence 
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2d ſome of the hemp in the ſtate 
; yas peeled, and a piece of the 


_ & 


ſpecimens from them ; but if ſtem it was peeled from, as alſo ſpe- 
hey (hould be deemed worthy of cimens of the leaf and flower, for 
king laid before the Society, I ſhall their examination, : 13 wi 
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II is allowed on all hands, that 

fixed air, or the aerial acid, as 
ti; more properly called, is capable 
> exiſting in two ſtates; the one 
ited, concrete, and unelaſtic, as 
then it is actually combined with 
alcareous earth, alkalies, or may- 
rin; the other, fluid, elaſtic, and 
#riform, as when it is actually diſ- 
agzoed from all combination. In 
5 concrete and unelaftic ſtate ir can 
met be produced ſingle and diſen- 
pred from other ſubſtances ; for 
de moment it is ſeparated from 
ſem, it aſſumes its aerial and elaſtic 
bm. The ſame thing may be ſaid 
i phlogiſton : it can never be pro- 
iced in a concrete ſtate, finyle and 
weombined with other ſubſtances ; 
IT the inſtant it is diſengaged from 
dem, it appears in a fluid and elaſ- 
de form, and is then common! 
aled inflammable air. Theſe dif- 
bent ſtates of the ſame ſubſtance 
ve, according to the immortal diſ- 
wreries of Dr. Black, from the dif- 


Wand in ſuch ſubſtance, and ab- 
®Ved by it, whilſt its ſenſible heat 
dans the ſame, and hence is called 
A ſpecifie fire. For want of atten- 
Wn to theſe different ſtates, the very 
race of phlogiſton as a diſtinct 
2 


* * 
nt portions of elementary fire 
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varIONS on the Sptciric GRAVITIES and ATTRACTIVE PowER&S 
of various SALINE SUBSTANCES. ] 


' [In the ſame Work.] 


principle has been frequently calle& 
in queſtion, and chemiſts have been 
vired to exhibit it ſeparate in its 
fixed ſtate, without recolleCting, that 
neither can fixed air be ſhewn ſepa- 
rate in a concrete ſtate, nor that 
phlogiſton may alſo be in the ſame 
predicament ; while others have to- 
tally miſtaken the nature of inflam- 
mable air, and imagined it to be a 
combination of acid and phlogiſton. 
The reaſon why fixed air cannot be 
ſeparated from any ſubſtance in a 
concrete ſtate is, becauſe when it is 
ſeparated, for inſtance, by means of 
an acid, there is always a double 
decompoſition, the acid yielding its 
ſpecific quantity of fire to the con- 
crete fixed air, which then aſſumes 
an aErial form, while the fixed air 
yields the ſubſtance it was combined 
with to the acid. This is ſo true, 
thar though a ſolution of lime in 
the nitrous acid yields a conſiderable 
_y of heat, yet a ſolution of 
chalk in that acid ſcarcely yields 
any; for all the fire that is ſet looſe, 
and rendered ſenſible in the firſt caſe, 
is abſorbed by the fixed air in the 
ſecond caſe, being preciſely that 
which converts it into an aenal 
form. The ſeparation of phlogiſton 
from a metallic earth in the fi d | 
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inflammable air, ariſes from the ſame 
cauſe, the diſſolving acid yielding 
its fire to the phlogiſton, which then 
aſſumes an aerial form, while the 
.pblogiſton yields the metallic earth 
to the acid, It is true, that much 
ſenſible heat is produced on this oc- 
caſion, for which three ſubſtantial 
reaſons may be aſſigned; firſt, the 
proportion of fixed air in a given 
weight of rude calcareous earth, is 
much greater than that of phlogiſton 
in any metal, as will hereafter be 
ſhewn, it being in the former one- 
third of the whole, and that of 
phlogiſton in the latter for the moſt 
part not even one-ſixth, Secondly, 
much of the phlogiſton combines 
with the acid itſelf during the ſolu- 
tion, and expels part of the ſpecific 
quantity of fire, as Dr. Crawford 
has ſhewn, and as I have fince ex- 
perienced; and this fire muſt occa- 
nion ſenſible heat. Thirdly, much 
ot the phlogiſton, during ſolution, 
unites to the ſurrounding atmo- 
ſphere, expelling alſo part of its 
ſpecific 5 this alſo muſt OCCa- 
nion ſenſible heat; and hence it is, 
that metallic ſolutions in wacuo are 
generally attended with leſs heat, 
though with a more violent effer- 
veſcence than in open air. The ſo- 
lution of metallic calces is not at- 
tended with as much heat as that of 
their reſpecti ve metals, not only be- 
cauſe neither the diſſolving acids nor 
the ſurrounding ait is much phlo- 
giſticated; but alſo becauſe they 
contain an elaſtic fluid in a concrete 
ſtate, which abſorbs much of the 
fire given out by the diſſolving acids, 
as 1t acquires an aerial ſtate. 

„The origin and formation of 
inflammable air being thus explain- 
ed, I now proceed to ſhew its iden- 
tity and homogeneity with phlo- 
giſton. By phlogiſton is generally 
underſtood that principle in com- 
buſtible bodies on which their in- 
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flammability principally depen; ; 
that principle to which metals one 
their malleability and ſplendor; tha 
which combined with vitriolic acid 
forms ſulphur ; that which dimi- 
niſhes, reſpirable air. Now inflam- 
mable air is that very principle which 
alone 1s truly inflammable, as Mr, 
Volta has elegantly ſhewn. In ef. 
fect, combuſtible ſubſtances are ci. 
ther animal or vegetable, as bern, 
hair, greaſe, wood, &c. from all of 
which Dr. Hales has extracted in- 
flammable air; or charcoal, from 
which Mr. Fontana has extracted it, 
as did Dr. Prieſtley from reſins, ſpi- 
rit of wine, and æther, in all which 
it is the only principle that is ir- 
flammable, and they are inflamms- 
ble only in proportion as they yield 
it ; or phoſphorus, from whoſe acid 
Dr. Prieſtley has obtained this air 
by means of minium, for it was the 
acid and not the minium, that con- 
tained it, as Dr, Prieſtley rightly 
conjectured, the acid obtained by 
deliqueſcence — never thorough- 
ly dephlogiſticated until beated and 
vitrified, as Mr. Margraaf ha 
ſhewn ;. or they are mineral ſub- 
ſtances, as ſul Fe from which - 
flammable air has been ſeparated d 
means of fixed alkalies, and, accord 
ing to Dr. Prieſtley, alſo by means 
of marine air, or bitumens or bitu- 
minous ſubſtances, all of which ma 
be made to yield it; or metallic ſub- 
ſtances, as zinc and regulus of arſe» 
nic, both of which are inflanms 
ble; but neither of them is ſo when 
deprived of its inflammable ar: 
this 1s, therefore, the true and only 
principle of inflammability in 20 
ſubſtance, I acknowledge that the 
inflummable air, proceeding from al 
moſt all theſe ſubſtances, 1s exceed- 
ing impure ; that it contains from 
ſome a mixture of aerial acid of d 
oil, and from all ſome part of the 
ſubſtance which yields it or rn 

SR 
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it, and hence its ſmell is different, 
xcording to the claſs ot the ſub- 
fances from which it is extracted; 
but it is equally true, that none, of 
theſe ſubſtances contribute to its 1n- 
ummability; on the contrary, it is 
jo much the leſs inflammable (that 
bn requires ſo much more air to be 
nixed with it before it flames) as it 
contains more of theſe heterogeneous 


ſubſtances. Hence inflammable air 
WT cf the moraſſes is never totally con- 
a med; and, on the contrary, in- 
Wa fanmable air, from metals which is 


the pureſt of all, is alſo the moſt in- 
flammable. 1 

« Secondly, Inflammable air is 
alſo the principle which reduces me- 
allic earths to a metallic ſtate, and 
fires them their metallic ſplendor. 
This has been proved analyrically 
ad (ynthetically, and therefore may 
be {ud to be as completely demon- 
rated as any thing in natural phi- 


tl loſophy: thus Dr. Prieſtley has ex- 
by tracted inflammable air from iron 
þ- and zinc by heat alone ; and the 
nd iron, thus ſtripped of its phlogiſton, 


loſt its ſplendor, and was of a black 
colour, which is that which iron, 


in  igitly dephlogiſticated, always aſ- 
b ſumes, as appears by martial æthiops: 
i b alſo zinc and regulus of arſenic, 
am "ben once inflamed, loſe their me- 
itu- ullie appearance: ſo alſo a mixture 


« lead and tin inflames in a mode- 
rate heat, and then both are con- 
rzrted into a calx deſtitute of ſplen- 
dor and malleability. On the other 
band, if a current of inflammable 
ar, in the act of combuſtion, be 
directed on the calces of iron, lead, 
Tr mercury, they are unmediatel 

1 and reſtored to their metal - 
e torm, as appears by the experi- 
ment of Mr. Chauſke,, The fol. 
"ing experiment is ſtill more con- 


put into a ſaturate and dilute ſo- 
tion of copper in, the vitrioſic of 


uire: it a poliſhed plate of iron 
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marine acids (I mention theſe be- 

cauſe they are commonly uſed for 

the production of inflammable air, 

though the reſult is the ſame when, 

other acids are uſed), no efferveſ- 

cence will ariſe, no inflammable air 

will be caught; but the iron will 

be diſſolved, and the copper precĩ - 

pitated in its metallic form. Here 

inflammable air muſt be produced as 

uſual, for the acid quits the co 

and diſſolves the iron; but this in- 
flammable air inſtantly loſes its aerial 

form, and unites to the copper, juſt 

as fixed air leaves alkalies to unite to 
lime without any efferveſcence; and 

by this ſame inflammable air 1s the 

copper evidently reduced, acquiring 

ſplendor, malleability, and every, 

other metallic property. But if the 

ſolution of copper be not ſaturated 

with copper, a ſmall quantity of in- 

flammable air may be caughr, as the 

exceſs of acid will diſengage more 

of it from the iron than the calx of 
copper can take up, Inflammable 

air is then the principle. that metal- 

lizes metallic earth; and if metals 


contain only a ſpecific earth and 


phlogiſton, inflammable air certainly 
contains nothing elſe but phlogiſton. 
If iron and the arſenicalacid be digeſt. 
ed together, no inflammable air 3 
produced; but the arſenical acid is, 
in great meaſure, converted into 
white arſenic, as Mr. Bergman has 
obſerved, and alſo Mr. Scheele: 
what reaſon can be aſſigned why in- 
flammable air is not produced by 
this as well as by all other acids ; 
but that this metallic acid received 
it, and was by it reduced to a ſemi- 
metallic form, as by pure phlogil- 


-—_ 


ton? Yet this acid produces inflame 


mable air, from zinc becauſe zinc 
gives out more phlogiſton than the 
regulus of arſenic can take up; but, 
it attracts and is metallized by a 


part of it, and ir is only the exceſs 


chat appears in the form of inflam- 
| | mable 
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mable air, as Mr. Scheele has re- 
marked. This inflammable air, in- 
deed, is not pure, for it holds ſome 
of the regulus in ſolution; but this 
rtion of regulus does not enter 
into its compoſition, as is very evi- 
dent. 
« Thirdly, Inflammable air is 
the ſubttance which, with vitriolic 
acid, forms ſulphur, for it is the 
very fubſtance which the vitriohe 
acid ſeparates from metals ; and this 
ſubſtance, fo ſeparated, when in ſuf- 
ficient quantiry, and in proper cir- 
cumſtances, unites to it in fuch pro- 
nion as to form common fulphur. 
hus ſulphur is formed by diſtilling 
concentrated vitriolic acid with iron 
or biſmuth, or by diſtilling tartar 
vitriolate with regulus ot antimony. 
It is this alfo that diminiſhes reſpir- 
able air, as Dr. Prieſtley has clearly 
ſhewn in the gth vol. of his Obfer- 
vations, p. 84; for though in its 
complete aerial ſtate, after it has ab- 
ſorbed that large quantity of ſire re- 
quiſite to its aerial form, it difficult- 
ly and flowly unites to reſpirable air 
in the heat of the atmoſphere, their 
points of contact through their dife 
terence of denſity being very ſmall, 
and there being no ſubſtance at hand 
to receive the large portion of ele- 
mentary fire they both contain, and 
of which they muſt loſe a large pro- 
portion before they can combine to- 
gether ; yer while inflammable ait 
Is (as Dr. Prieſtley elegantly ex- 
preſſes it) in its v7. Ho ſtate, before 
— its whole quantity of ſpe- 
cific fire, reſpirable air eaſily unites 
ro it, and is diminiſhed in propor- 
tion to its purity; but if to a mix- 
ture of both, igneous particles of 
ſufficient denſity to be viſible be in- 
1duced, a degree of heat is excit- 
ed, which, as it rarifies the dephlo- 
giſticated part of reſpirable air to a 


greater degree than it can inflam- 


mable air, brings both into nearer 


TI ſhall oppofe one 
tion, which is, that ſince inflamtma- 
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contact, increaſes their attraciion u 
each other, and both uniting girt 
out their fire, or in other words in. 
flame, when in proper propotribn tb 
each other, without any decompo- 
ſition of either, unleſs the loſs of + 
great part of their ſpecific fire be 
called a decompoſition, which loß 
is not uſually called a decothpoſition; 
for water is never aid to be decom- 
poſed when it becomes ice, not me- 
tals when they become folid on 
cooling. | 

In anſwer to all this it will de 
faid, that inflammable air undoubt- 
edly contains phlogiſton, which pro- 
duces all the re mentioned ef- 
fects; but that the phlogiſton it 
contains is united to ſome other ſub- 
ſtance, which ſome will have to be 
an acid, ſome an earth, and othets 
reſpirable air. To rheſe hypotheſes 
general obſerra. 


ble air, when pure, that is, when 
diſengaged from all heterogeneous 
ſubſtances which no way contribute 
to its inflammability, has always the 
ſame properties; it muſt, if it con- 
fiſts of phlogiſton combined with 
any other ſubſtance, be always 
united to the fame ſpecific ſubſtance; 


that is, if this be an cid, it mul 


be always the fame ſpecies of acid, 
or if an earth, it muſt be alway 
the fame ſpecies of earth; for ve 
find, that ſubſtawces, which are only 
generically the ſame, always pro- 
duce, with any other given ſayſtance, 


compounds whoſe properties ite 


very different from each other, Thus 
we fee that the different ſpecies of 
alkalies, or earths, or metals, pro- 
duce with one and the ſame ſpecies 
of acid compounds eſſentially Ciffer- 
ent, This is a rule which, 23 
as I know, admits of no exception 
and if we apply it to the above met 
tioned ſuppoſitions It will e. 
ny m f 
deſtroy them] for it is i Nah 


think, that the phlogiſton can in 
every ſubſtance, that produces in- 


ſammable air, meet either the ſame 


v cid, or earth, or any reſpirable 
0 ur. | | 
1 « But to be more particular, the 


following reaſons demonſtrate that 
an acid of any ſort cannot be the 


on; baſis of inflammable air. 1ſt, In- 
t1- fammable air has been, by Dr. 
ne. Priciley, ſeparated from metals by 
oh mere heat. — "_— — — 

acid, except perhaps their o- 
de gticated calx, which thoſe —— 
ibr- chemiſts, Bergman and Scheele, 
pro- ſulpect to be of an acid nature; but 
ef- theſe calces cannot enter into the 
n it compoſition of inflammable air, 
ſub otherwiſe the inflammable air of 


each different metal would have dif- 
ſereat properties, as already mewn: 
nor indeed are theſe the acids that 
hare been ſuppoſed to enter into the 
m compoſition of inflammable air; but 


'hen rather thoſe acids by whoſe means 
cout i is extricated. But as this air 1s 
bute txtricated from metals, not only by 


poſition muſt vaniſh of courſe. 

6 The ſame — nous uy 
equal ſtrength againſt the ſuppoſi- 
tion that — * any kind en- 
ters into the compoſition of this 
ar; nor is there an inſtance of any 
earth rendered permanently fluid by 
my means, except in ſparry air. 
Beſides, if it were a metallic earth, 
it muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to be 
m a metallic ſtate ; and how then 
could it eſcape the action of all kind 
of acids? for no acid 1s capable of 
decompounding inflammable air. 
Laſtly, reſpirable air cannot be ſaid 
to be the bafis of inflammable air, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe that reſpirable air 
enters into the compoſition of me- 
als; for Dr. Prieſtley has, by ſolar 

eat, extracted inflammable air from 
them in a veſſel full of mercury, 
ao which reſpirable air had no ac-- 
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acids, but alſo by alkalies, this ſup- 
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ceſs, and even in vacuo, Be 
reſpirable air and phlogiſton form, 
other 2 very different from 
inflammable air, viz, fixed and 
phlogiſticated airs as will preſently 
R 
„It may alſo be fairly urged a- 
gainſt all theſe 1 
they are not founded on any direct 


experiment, nor any known analogy, : 


but merely gratuitous, ox at leaſt de- 
duced from experiments inadequate. 
to their ſupport ; whereas the opi- 


nion that inflammable air is nothing 


elſe than phlogiſton thrown into a 
fluid rm tb elementary fire, is di- 
realy founded on that experiment 
whereby inflammable air is ſeparated 
from metals by mere ſolar heat in 
the moſt perfect vacuum, juſt as 
fixed air united to marble and in a 
concrete ſtate (in which it is nearly 
of equal denſity with gold) is ſepa- 


rated from the marble, and thrown. 


into a permanently fluid form by 
heat alone. 

In favour of the exiſtence of 
an acid in inflammable air, it has 
been ſaid, that if this air be paſſed. 
through water tinged blue by lit- 
mus, it reddens inſtantly, I have 
ſeen this frequently happen when 
inflammable air has been extracted 
from iron by ſpirit of vitrial ; but 
if this air be waſhed, by- paſſing it 
through lime-water, and then paſſed 
through, or agitated in, an infuſion 
of litmus, it will not diſcolour it in 
the leaſt: this I have ſeen done by 
Mr. Fontana in June, 1779. It bad 
alſo been ſaid, that inflaminable air 
and alkaline air, mixed together, 
form a cloud; but this has beeu 
fully diſproved. by Dr. Prieſtley, in 
the fourth volume of his Obſer- 
vations, 51 7 . 

„% That an earth of any kind is 


eſſentially requiſite to the conſtitu- 


tion of inflammable air, ſeems to 
me utterly improbable ; nor Fo I 
| — | know 
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know of any experiment from whence 
it can be inferred. That metallic 
ſubſtances may be held in ſolution 
by inflammable air is certain; but 
it is equally ſo, that they no way 
contribute to its inflammability, and 
are quite diſtin from it. | 

4 But the opinion, that inflam- 
mable air conſiſts of reſpirable air 
ſuperſaturated with phlogiſton, 1s 
grounded on very ſpecious argue 
ments drawn from experiments to 
be found in various parts of Dr. 
— works, which deſerve ſo 
much the more attention as the facts 
mentioned by that excellent philo- 
ſopher are not to be queſtioned. I 
ſhall endeavour to ſtate them with 
accuracy; but ſhall at the ſame 
time accompany them with ſuch re- 
marks as ſeem to me to invalidate 
the concluſion that has been drawn 
from them. 

« In the firſt volume of Dr. 
Prieſtley's Obſervations it appears, 
that a quantity of ſtrong inflamma- 
ble air, having been agitated in a 
glaſs jar immerſed in a trough of 
water, the ſurface of which was ex- 
poſed to the common atmoſphere, 
after the operation had continued 
ten minutes near one fourth of the 
quantity had diſappeared ; the re- 
mainder became fit for reſpiration, 
and yet was weakly inflammable. 
By farther agitation it was dimi- 
nithed half, and then admitted a 
candle to burn in it though feebly ; 
but, on continuing the agitation a 
lirtle longer, it came to extinguiſh a 
candle, Upon this T ſhall remark, 
firſt, that it clearly follows, from 
this experiment, that if the external 
reſpirable air had no acceſs to the 
inſide of 'the jar, half nearly of 
the inflammable air was convert- 
ed into, or conſiſted of, reſpirable 
air, fince ſuch quantity of air was 
found in it after the — Now 
it is abſolutely im le that either 
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could happen; for inflammable 24. 
could not be converted into half nor 
even one-third or one-fourth of its 
volume of reſpirable air, as even 
one-fourth of reſpirable air contains 
more matter than four times its bulk 
of inflammable air; it is then evi. 
dent, that the external air muft have 
had acceſs to it. Secondly, I agi- 
tated about half a pint of inflam- 
mable air, obtained from iron and 
previouſly paſſed through lime-water 
and kept over mercury, in about 
twelve times its bulk of water, out 
of which its air had been boiled in 
a glaſs bottle cloſed with a glaſs. 
ſtopper. The agitation continued 
at ſeveral times at leaſt two hours, 
A large quantity of the air was in- 
deed abſorbed, as appeared by open- 
ing the bottle in water; but the re- 
mainder appeared, by the nitrous 
teſt, as noxious, and was alſo found 
to be as inflammable as at firſt. Even 
Dr. Prieſtley atteſts, that inflam- 
mable air which had been united 10 
water for one month, was after- 
wards as inflammable as ever. 
The true explanation of the 
firſt experiment appears, therefore, 
to be the, following : firſt, water 
eaſily imbibes inflammable air, but 
does not combine with it; for after 
it has imbibed one-fourteenth of it, 
its taſte is no way altered, as Dr. 
Prieſtley has obſerved. Water alſo 
eaſily imbibes common air: when, 
therefore, inflammable air is agitated 
in water having a communication 
with the atmoſphere, the inflamma- 
ble air muſt neceſſarily he diminiſb. 
ed by reaſon of its abſorbtion, and 
the part fo abſorbed immediately 
eſcapes out of the water into the :t- 
moſphere, as is evident by the ſmel! 
which is perceived when the qui? 
tity of inflammable air is conlider- 
able. This eſcape gives room for 
the farther abſorbtion of the inflan- 


mable air which then eſcapes * the 
ame 
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me manner. In the mean time 
he common air under the jar riſes 
pto it, as appears by the direct ex- 
xriments both of Dr. Prieſtley and 
Mr, Fontana; and hence the air in 
he jar muſt appear by the nitrous 
ligbtly phlogiſticated and reſpirable; 
but a farther agitation will decom- 
woſe the common air, as we ſhall 
bon ſee, and then a candle will be 
tinguiſhed, The fame proceſs 
akes place when inflammable air 
{nds long in water whoſe ſurface 
«expoſed to the atmoſphere, 

Another experiment of the 
me tendency, but ſeemingly more 
teile, is to be found in the 4th 
dume of Dr. Prieſtley's Obſerva- 
ons, p. 368. There it 1s related, 
hat « portion of inflammable air, 
cloſed in a glaſs tube, hermeti- 
ily ſealed and heated until the 
gals was ſoftened, ſtained the glaſs 
back, and the tube being opened, 
a air was found reduced to one- 
rd of its bulk; and this refiduum 
4 found to be mere phlogiſticated 
7, neither precipitating lime-water, 
ir being affected by nitrous air, or 
bor leaſt inflammable. Yet de- 
lire as this experiment a rs, a 
ale A will —— ab- 
vute impoſſibility that inflammable 
ir ſhould conſiſt of one-third phlo- 
cated air and two-thirds phlo- 
don; for, in the firſt place, one 
we inch of phlogiſticated air 
"ghs 0,377 of a grain: now let 
*\uppoſe, that to this phlogiſticated 
71 added two-thirds of its bulk of 
Mlogitton ; and to make the ſuppo- 
vn ſtill ſtronger, let us alſo. ſup- 
de, that phlogiſton has no weight; 
, by the ſuppoſition, this com - 
ind of phlogiſticated air and phlo- 
on will conſtitute inflammable 
2 and amount to a bulk of three 
de inches, and theſe three cubic 
des will weigh no more than 
V7 0 a grain; but if three eu- 


bic inches of inflammable air weigh 


0,377 of a grain, one cubic inch 
- ſhould weigh 0,105 of a grain, which 


cannot be ; for then inflammable air 
would be little more than one-third 


lighter than common air, contrary 


to all the experiments that have 
been hithertb made, and particular- 
ly thoſe of Mr. Cavendiſh, Fontana, 
and Dr. Prieſtley himſelf, which 
ſhew it to be about eleven times 
lighter than common air. Second- 
ly, it is ſaid, that the matter which 
flained the glaſs black was the true 
phlogiſtic part of inflammable air, 
and was afterwards. ſeparated by 
means of minium. This then con- 
tained no phlogiſticated air; but is 
it not certain, that if there had been 


enough of it, the minium would 
have been reduced and converted 


into lead ? And might not inflamma- 
ble air, be again ſeparated from that 
lead, though no phlogiſticated or 


common air were at hand to ſupply 


its other ſuppoſed conſtituent. part? 
Thirdly, in one of Dr, Prieſtley's 
experiments the inflammable air, 
contained in the glaſs tube which 
was moſt heated, was reduced to ſo 
ſmall a bubble that no experiment 
could be made on it: therefore, in 
this, at leaſt, the quantity of phlo- 
giſticated air did not amount to ones 
third, but was quite inconſiderable; 
the remainder then being taken uz 
by the calx of lead in the glaſs, 


was pure mere phlogiſion, ſo that 


this experiment is a ſtrong proof of 
my opinion. Fourthly, if phlogiſ- 
ton could be decompoſed by heat, 
and then leave a reſiduum of phlo- 
giſticated air, amounting to one- 
third of its bulk, the diminution 
ariſing from its inflammation with 
common or dephlogiſticated air could 
never be ſo great as it is found to be 
by repeated experiments ; for when 


inflammable and common air are 


fired in the proportion of eleven of 
| the 


hey 


* * — 8 a ” 
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the latter to four of the former, a 
bulk equal to the whole of the in- 
flammable air, and to one- fifth of 
the commen air, diſappears, accord- 
ing to Mr. Volta, and the diminu- 
tion is about rwo-fifths of the whole, 
or more exactly out of fifteen mea- 
ſures, only 8,3 remain; but if the 
inflammable air were decompoſed, 
and one-third of it, being phlogiſti - 
cated air, ſhould remain, then not 
quite one-fifth of the whole would 
vaniſh, and the reſiduum ſhould be 
10,54 meaſures. This evident! 
ves, that pure inflammable air is 
never decompoſed (unleſs the loſs of 
its fire be called a decompoſition); 
but in the act of inflammation is to- 
tally transferred upon the pure part 
of reſpirable air to which it unites, 
Fifthly, to obtain ſtill a clearer in- 
fight into this matter, I intreated 
Mr. Cavallo, who is very expert in 
the management of the blow-pipe, 
as well as in pneumatic experiments, 


to repeat this experiment in my la- 


boratory. We accordingly filled a 
tube 10,5 inches long, and one-fourth 


of an inch in diameter, with in- 


flammable air from iron received 
over mercury, and having made 
the tube red-hot throughout and 
black, and ſoftened it ſo far as to 
endanger the eſeape of the air, we 
opened it on mercury. The air was 
diminiſhed only one-tenth, and in- 
flamed with an explofion as loud as 
an equal quantity of the ſame in- 
flammable air that had not been 


heated, I. 


«+ The only queſtion that remains 
then 1s, whence the phlogiſticated 
air proceeded which Dr. Prieſtley 
mentions to have found? The cir- 
eumſtance of his experiment would 
furniſh a plauſible anſwer ; but the 
doctor has lately informed me, that 
he believes the air was really inflam- 


mable, but being a very ſmall quan- 


* 


1 mal 
tity eſcaped before the flame coul with 
be applied. and « 

6 it ſeems, therefore, ſufficient! and 
proved, that inflammable air py; © 
fied from the acids or other ſubſtance ot tl 
that expel it from its baſis, and alf om 
from all particles of the body . 
which it was originally united, {uc cond 
as inflammable air from metals re com 
ceived on mercury, and well waſe [ ha 
in lime-water, is one and the ſami lter 
ſubſtance with phlogiſton, differing 
only in quantity of fire, inflamma * 
ble air containing nearly the ſam 
quantity of this element as the fam 
bulk of atmoſpheric air, as D Act 
Crawford bþs found by ſome lat 
experiments] an account of whicl 
will ſoon be laid before the publi 
This does not contradict that mol © 
important diſcovery of this ingen 
ous philoſopher, that fire and ph volt 
giſton repel each other : the mean place 
ing of this being only, that thea et u 
dition of pblogiſton to any ſo water 
ſtance, as to reſpirable air, dephlog ira: 
ticated acids, metallic calces, expe rered 
part of the fire already contained i bree 
tuch ſubſtance ; and, on the cont that 
ry, by the removal of phlogitol "fy. 
from any ſubſtance, the quantity ad 
fire abſorded by ſuch ſubſtance Tarve 
increaſed, of th1 

det may appear extraordinary i br a: 
e inflammable air and ph * 
giſton to be the ſame ſubſtance, t le, 
wflammable air ſhould mix fo eiii l pes 
with water, whereas phlogiſton ed 
ſtantly repels and is repelled by i ome 
but this entirely depends on the it nt 
of this ſame ſubſtance, which, y *110 
fixed and concrete, is called phiog . 
ton, and, when rarified an aer ere! 
inflammable air. In this latter ſa w 
it mixes with water in proportion E. 
its rarefaction, as it even does int bout 
teſs denſe forms of its concrete 1 ve 
thus zther is totally abſorbed by S 
times its weight of water. The 1p 4%: 
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nel oil of Dippel mixes — 
with water; ſo does pure petrol, 
ud eſſential oils frequently diſtilled, 
aud the ſpiritus rector of plants. 

« Much more remains to be ſaid 
of the different ſtates of phlogiſton 
from its moſt rarefied known ſtate, 
vn. that of inflammable air, to its moſt 
condenſed ſtate, that in which it is 
combiacd with metallic earths, &c. 
bare already diſtinguiſhed eight 
intermediate ſtates, each differing 


1 


[129] 
from the other by the portion of ele- 
mentary fire they contain, this quan- 
tity being, as far I can judge direct- 
ly, as the rarefaction of the phlo- 
giſton ; but theſe reſearches are fo- 
reign to my preſent ſubject. I ſhall 
only remark, that phlogiſton; in a 
ſtate perhaps 100 times rarer than 
inflammable air, and conſequently 
containing much more fire, may poſ- 
ſibly conſtitute the electric fluid.“ 


— 


1 Tis morning of the 24th in- 

{tant there appeared here a 
molt ſingular phenomenon. Every 
place, expoſed to the air, was found 
wet with a coloured cretaceous grey 
water, which, after evaporating and 
fltrating away, left every place co- 
rered with it to the height of two or 
three lines; and all the iron-work 
— was touched by it became 
nl. ö 

* The public, inclined to the 
tarvellous, fancied various cauſes 
this rain, and began to fear for 
ite animals and vegetables. 

* In places where rain water was 
uſed, they abſtained from it: ſome 
ſupecting vitriolic principles to be 
azed with it, and others predicting 
bme epidemical diſorder. | 

* Thoſe who bad obſerved the 
aploſions of Etna twenty days and 
ure before, were inclined to be- 
tre it originated from one of them, 
r ſhower extended from N. 1 

E. to 8. 3 S. W. over the fields, 
(out 70 miles in a right line from 


rote of Etna, 


* 


There is nothing new in -yol- 


1782, 


0% having thrown up ſand, and 


_— 
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Account, of a NEW KIND of RAIN. By Covxr oz Gios. 
[From the fame Work.] 


alſo ſtones, by the violent expanſive 
force generated within them, which 


Aand has been carried by the wind 


to diſtant regions. 

& But the colour and ſubtilty of 
the matter occaſioned doubts con- 
cerning its origin ; which increaſed 
from the remarkable circumſtance of 
the water in which it came incor- 
porated ; for which reaſons ſome 
other principle or origin was ſuſ- 
. 

It became, therefore, neceſſary 
by all means to aſcertain the nature 
of this matter, in order to be con- 
vinced of its origin, and of the ef- 
fects it might produce. This could 
not be done without the help of a 
chemical analyſis. To do this then 
with certainty, I endeavoured to 
collect this rain from places where 
it was moſt probable no heterogene - 
ous matter would be mixed with it. 
I therefore choſe the plant called 
braſſica capitata, which having large 
and turned-up leaves, they contained 
enough of this coloured water: ma- 
ny 4 theſe I emptied into a veſſel, 
and left the contents to ſettle till the 
water became clear. | 

i « This 
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“ This being ſeparated into an- 
ether veſſel, I tried it with vegetable 
alkaline liquors and mineral acids ; 
but could obſerve no decompoſition 
by either, I then evaporated the 
water in order to reunite the ſub- 
ſtances that might be in ſolution ; 
aud touching it again with the afore- 
ſaid liquors, it ſhewed a ſlight effer- 
veſcence with the acids. When tried 
with the ſyrup of violets, this be- 
came a pale green; ſo that I was 

rſuaded 1t contained a calcareous 
falt. With the decoction of galls 
no precipitation was produced, 
»The matter being afterwards 
dried in the ſhade, it appeared a very 
ſubtile, fine earth, of a cretaceous 
colour, but inert, from having been 
diluted by the rain. 

„I next thought of calcining it 
with a flow fire, and it aſſumed the 
colour of a brick, A portion of 
this being put into a crucible, ] ap- 

lied to it a ſtronger heat, by which 
it loſt almoſt all its acquired colour, 
Again, I expoſed a portion of this 


for a longer time to a very violent 


heat (from which a vitrification 
might be expected); it remained 
however quite ſoft, and was eaſily 
bruiſed, but returned to its original 
duſky colour. | 

„ From the moſt accurate obſer- 
vations of the ſmoke from the three 
calcinations, [ could not diſcover 
either colour or ſmell that indicated 
any arſenical or ſulphureous mix- 
ture. | 

„ Having therefore calcined this 
matter in three portions, with three 
different degrees of fire, I preſented 
a good magnet to each; it did not 
act either on the firſt or ſecond ; a 
ſlight attraction was viſible in man 
places on the third : this perſuaded 
me, that this earth contains a mar 
tial pr nciple in a metallic form, and 
not in a vitriolic ſubſtance, 

* The nature of theſe ſubſtances 
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then being diſcovered, their volea- 
nic origin appears ; for iron, the 
more it is expoſed to violent calci. 
nation, the more it is divided, by 0f 
the loſs of its phlogiſtic principle; 
which cannot naturally happen but 
in the great chimney of a volcano, 


Calcareous ſalt, being a marine ſalt [Fro 


combined with a calcareous ſubſtance 
by means of violent heat, cannar 
be otherwiſe compoſed than in a yol- 
Cano. 


&« As to their dreaded effects on 


animals and vegetables, every ce ey 
knows the advantageous uſe, in me- of ou 
dicine, both of the one and the ani 
other, and this in the ſame form us The 
they are thus prepared in the great und 
laboratory of nature. dere 
„ Vegetables, even in flower, do comb 
not appear in the leaſt macerated, nn 
which has formerly happened from er 
only ſhowers of ſand, _ noſph 
„ How this volcanic production arth, 
came to be mixed with water my "<< 
be conceived in various ways. 
© Etna, about its middle region! be he 
is generally ſurrounded with cloud Fred 
that do not always rife above it 15 of 
ſummit, which is 2900 paces abort l the 
the. level of the ſea. This matte way 
being thrown out, and deſcending F " 
upon the clouds below it, may hap 05 ec 
pen to mix and fall in rain with then E in 
in the uſual way. It may alſo b 1 W 
conjectured, that the thick ſmokt * 
which the volcanic matter contain / * 
might, by its rarefaction, be carries if 4 
in the atmoſphere by the uind 54 


over that tract of country; and thet 
cooling ſo as to condenſe and be 
come ſpecifically heavier than ddt 
air, might deſcend in that colo 
rain. | 
I muſt, however, leave to plu 
loſophers (to whom the knowleg?® 
natural agents belongs) the examm 
tion and e xplanation of ſuch pl 
nomena, confining myſelf to obſe 
vation and chemical experiment. 


AS. 


oi the QUANTITY of WATER evaporated from the Surface of the 
EARTH, in HOT WEATHER. Io 


[From the Third Volume of Cnkxuical Ess avs. 
Biſhop of Landaff.] 


( HERE are many opera- 
tions conſtantly carrying on 
by natural means, which, though 
they eſcape the ordinary obſervation 
of our ſenſes, ſufficiently excite our 
itoniſhment when once diſcovered, 
The vaſt quantity of a particular 
ind of air, with which the atmoſ- 
ere is daily impregnated, from the 
combuſtion of all ſorts of fuel, is 
me inſtance of this kind; and the 
rater which is raiſed into the at- 
noſphere from the ſurface of the 
eth, is another. Who would have 
conjectured that an acre of ground, 
ven after having been parched b 
de heat of the ſun in ſummer, diſ- 
rſed into the air above 1600 gal- 
ons of water in the ſpace of twelve 
the hotteſt hours of the day? No 
"our is ſeen to aſcend, and we 
ue ſuppoſe that in the hotteſt part 
"the day, more uſually does aſcend 


m which I draw this conclufion, 
lb eaſy to be made, that every one 
uy ſatisfy himſelf of the truth of 
On the 2d of June, 1779, when 
e ſun ſhone bright and hot, I put a 
ne drinking glaſs, with its mouth 
"wards, upon à graſs-plat which 
mon cloſe ; there had been no 
for above a month, and the graſs 
u become brown; in leſs than two 
Wes the inſide of the glaſs was 
Wed with a vapour, and in half 
n tour drops of water began to 
le down its inſide, in various 
. This experiment was re- 


« ſeveral times with the ſame 
| 


kn in any other. The experiment 


By Dr. WArson, 


That I might accurately efti- 
mate the quantity, thus raiſed, in 
any certain portion of time, I mea- 
ſured the area of the mouth of the 

laſs, and found it to be 20 ſquare 
inches: there are 1 296 ſquare inches 
in a ſquare yard, and 4840 ſquare 
yards in a ſtatute acre: hence, if 
we can find the means of meaſuring 
the quantity of vapour raiſed from 
20 ſquare inches of earth, ſuppoſe 
in one, quarter of an hour, it will 
be an eaſy matter to calculare the 
quantity which would be raiſed, 
with the ſame degree of heat from 
an acre in 12 hours. The method 
I took to meaſyre the 2 of 
vapour, was not perhaps the moſt ac» 
curate which might be thought of, 
but it was ſimple and eaſy to be prac- 
tiſed : when the glaſs had ſtood on 


the graſs-plat one quarter of an 


hour, and had collected a quantit 


zof vapour, I wiped its infide wit 


a piece of muſlin, the weight of 
which had been previouſly taken; 
as ſoon as the glaſs was wiped dry, 
the muſlin was weighed again, its 
increaſe of weight ſhewed the quan- 
tity of vapour which had been col- 
lefted. The medium increaſe of 
weight, from ſeveral experiments 

— on the ſame day, between 12 
and 3 o'clock, was 6 grains collected 
in one quarter of an hour, from 20 
ſquare inches of earth, If the read- ' 
er takes the trouble to make the cal- 
culation, he will find that above 
1600 gallons, reckoning 8 pints to 
a gallon, and eſtimating the weight 


of a pint of water at one pound 


12 aver 


: 
: 


— 
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yerdupoiſe, or 7000 grains troy 
weight, would be raiſed, at the rate 
here mentioned, from an acre of 
ground 1n 12 hours. 

It may eaſily be conceived that 
the quantity thus elevated, will be 
Freater when the ground has been 
well ſoaked with rain, provided the 
heat be the ſame; I did not happen 
to mark the heat of the ground when 
1 made the forementioned experi- 
ments; the two following are more 
ſubſtantial; the ground had been 
wetted the day belies I made them, 
by a thunder-ſhower, the heat of 
the earth at the time of making 
them, eſtimated by a thermometer 
laid on the graſs, was 96 degrees; 
one experiment gave 1973 gallons 
from an acre in 12 hours, the other 
gave 1905. Another experiment, 
made when there had been no rain 
for a week, and the heat of the 
earth was 110 degrees, gave after 
the rate of 2800 gallons from an 
acre in 12 hours; the earth was 
"hotter than the air, as it was ex- 
poſed to the reflection of the ſun's 
Tays from a brick wall, 

The heat in Bengal in the ſum- 
mer months is variable, in the ſhade 
from 98 to 120 degrees, and in the 
Jun it probably does not fall ſhort of 
140 degrees: hence, after the earth 
has been well drenched by the over- 
flowing of the Ganges, immenſe 
quantities of vapours muſt be daily 
raiſed, to the amount, perhaps, of 
five or ſix thouſand gallons from an 
acre, in twenty four hours. The 
rainy ſeaſon in Bengal laſts from the 
beginning of June to the middle of 
October: all this interval is conſider- 
ed as an unhealthy time, but eſpe- 
cially the latter part of it; for then 
the earth begins to grow dry, the 
flime left upon its ſurtace, conſiſting 
of decayed vegetables and other pu- 
treſcent bodies, begins to corrupt, 
and the {vn by its violent and con- 


8 


their taſk with great reluctance a 


of the people who inhabit it, ſo 


tinued action raiſes up into the air; 
not a pure water, but water impree- 
nated with putrid particles of al 
kinds. 

„ Whether a merely moiſt fitua- 
tion be unwholeſome may be moch 
—_— but that moiſture ariſn 

rom earth or water in a ſtate of py 
trefaction, is ſo, cannot well be 
doubted. * overflowing of the 
Nile puts a ſtop to the plague ir 
Egypt, inaſmuch, babe as ; 
puts a to the putrefaQion « 
the canals in Grand Cairo and othe 
places. Agues and putrid fevers art 
much more frequent in the fens 0 
Cambridgeſhire and Lincolnſhire it 
very dry, than in wet years; thi 
Iriſh, who annually come to rea 
the harveſt in the fens of Ca 
bridgeſhire, have been ſo ſenſible « 
the difference, that for the three 
four years laſt paſt, which have 
very dry, they have entered up0 


bitant 
"S 
fluenc 
Whic 
ſome 
. 
ule of 


apprehenſion of what they call t 


fen-ſhake. The States of Holland * 
in the year 1748, laid the cou nate 
around Breda under water, and e 7. 
dered the water to be kept vp t boſom 
the winter, in order to ſtop a f dot; 
neſs which bad ariſen from the non . 
and putrid exhalations of half d ber 
ed grounds. The Arabs are {ad matic 
take a horrid kind of venyean lee 
when they think themſelves inju wd as 
by the Turks at Baſſora; they cd ent 
trive to overflow the adjoining co "a 
try: a peſtilential fever begins ment: 
ſhew itſelf as the land beꝑins to gc ſuit hi 
dry by the evaporation of the nrg de na 
and it rages with ſuch violence many 
to carry off many thouſands of vuich 
inhabitants of that city. _ er lim 
« The nature of the foi ” turn v 
have a great influence on the deal theſe ſ 


a? torr 
no the 


fry . 
alt 10 
* * 


as that is dependent on the mol 
or dryneſs of the air. The" 


probably, as much water railed| 
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the air, in a hot day, from an acre 
of ground in the fens of Cambridge- 
fire, as it raiſed in two or three 
lys from an ou ſurface in the 
dy parts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Not but the moſt ſandy country may 
hare a very moiſt atmoſphere, when 


luce; tor the heat of the ſun 
jill penetrate through the ſand, and 
niſe the water in vapour, which will 
ful an eafier paſſage through the 
{ad than it would do through a leſs 
open ſoul, Thus the foil in ſome 
rats of Dutch Brabant is a barren 
bad, but water is every where to 
be met with, at the depth of-two or 
three feet, and in proportion to its 
lilaace from the far ace the inha- 
tizancs are free from diſeaſes. 
Vegetation muſt be greatly in- 
fuenced by the quantity of water 
whica 13 raiſed from the earth; 
ſome ſoils retain humidity much 
lnger than others, and one great 
ue of marles and other manures, is 
u render the ſoil on which they are 
pu: leſs liable to be deprived of its 
noiſture by the heat of ſummer, 
The water, in aſcending from the 
doom of the earth, moiftens the 
roots, and in being diſſolved in the 
ir, it affords nutriment to the 
branches of vegetables ; but as ve- 
ation may be. injured either by a 
leet, or an exceſs of moiſture, 
nd as different plants require diffe- 
rent quantities of it, for attaining 
lueir utmoſt perfection, it merits the 
Mentive obſervation of the farmer, to 


de nature of the ſoil. There are 
day ſandy and limeſtone ſoils, 
Mich are covered almoſt with flints 
r i\meſtone pebbles ; the crop of 
dan would, probably, be len, if 
nee ſtones were removed ; for they 
* 1erviceable, not only in ſhelter- 
Wy the firſt germs of the plant from 
May winds, but they impede the 


yater happens to be found near the 


uit his plants and his manures to 


eſcape of moiſture; from the earth; 
the aſcending vapour ſtrikes upon 
that ſurface of the ſtone which 1s 
contiguous to the earth, and is there- 
by condenſed, and thus its further 
aſcent, is for a time, at leaſt, pre- 
vented, 

Upon the ſame graſs-plat, and 
contiguous to the glaſs uſed in the 
experiments, I placed a ſilver cup, 
with its mouth downwards, of a 
ſhape ſimilar to that of the glaſs, 
and nearly of the ſame dimenſions 1 


but I could never obſerve that its 


inſide had collected the leaſt partiele 
of vapour, though I frequently let 
it ſtand on the graſs for half an 
hour, or more. 8 4 

„ By means of a little bees“ wax, 
I faſtened an half crown very near, 
but not quite contiguous, to the fide 
of the glaſs, and ſe 2 the glaſs, 
with its mouth downwards, on the 
graſs, it preſently became covered 
with vapour, except that part of it 
which was near to the halt crown, 
Not only the half crown itſelf 
was free from vapour, but it had 
hindered any from ſettling on the 
glaſs which was near it, for there 
was a little ring of glaſs ſurround- 
ing the half crown to the diſtance 
of t of an inch which was quite 
dry, as well as that part of the ylaſs 
which was immediately under the 
halt crown; it ſeemed as if the fil> 
ver had repelled the water to that 
diſtance. A large red wafer had the 
ſame eſſect as the half crown; it 
was neither wetted itſelf, nor was 
the ring of glaſs contiguous to it 
wetted. A circle of white paper 
produced the ſame effect, ſo did ſe- 
veral other ſubſtances, which it 
would be tedious to enumerate. 

«© Theſe phenomena, reſpecting 
the different diſpoſitions of different 
bodies to attract the riſing vapour, 
are ſimilar to what others have taken 


notice of concerning the falling of 


1 3 | dews 
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dew, and are, probably, to be ex- this time the dew, proceeding 

plained upon the ſame principles, the vapour exhaled from the earth; 
whatever they may be. Muſchen- is very plentiful, and by its plenty 
broek placed on the leaden terras of prevents the total deſtruction of the 
the obſervatory at Utrecht veſſels of country. © This dew is particularly 
glaſs, china, varniſhed wood, poliſh- ſerviceable to the trees, which would 
ed braſs, and pewter ; he found that otherwiſe never be able to reſiſt th 
in the courſe of a night the glaſs, heat; but with this aſſiſtance they 


it AC IPRA nd —7ͥ * 


i 
ly 
7 
: 


china, and varniſhed wood, had col- thrive very well, bloſſom and ripen — 
lected a great abundance of dew, their fruit, Therefore, the upper Fan 
but that not a drop had fallen on parts of the Egyptian trees, at one . 
any of the poliſhed metals. M. du time of the year, do the office al 15 1 
Fay expoſed to the air, when the roots, attracting nouriſmment by tbei f ... 
dew was falling, two large funnels, abſorbent veſlels, the leaves, from —_ 
one made of glaſs, the other of po- the moiſt air,” tel, 
liſhed pewter ; the necks of the fun- The quantity of water ubich one 
nels being inſerted into veſſels pro- was condenfed on the inſide of the . 
per to retain any moiſture which glaſs, I found to be accurately pro. der 
might be collected by them: he portionable to the time during whic whole 
ſometimes found in the morning that it ſtood on the graſs; for in one er 1 
the veſſel under the glaſs funnel con- periment 6 grains were collected ion t. 
tained an ounce or more of water, to minutes, and in another 15 grain te ſu 
but he never obſerved ſo much as were collected in 2 5 minures; noni... | 
a drop in the other. the proportion of 6'to 10 is the mate 


A great part of the water which as that of 15 to 25. 
is raiſed into the air from the peripi- In order to ſee whether the c 
ration of the earth, during a hot pious vapour collected by the gi 
day, deſcends down again upon its was owing to the natural perſpirstia 


dich tl 
Fhich 
nuch 


51 
furtace in the courſe of the night; of the graſs, arte a kindof en * 
and this is the reaſon that the dews nical diſtillation from the body « a & 


are the greateſt in the hotteſt wea- the earth, I put the glaſs upon 
ther, and in the hotteſt climates, foot - path which was dry, and had nd 
The earth retains the heat it receives graſs growing upon it, the ' vapou 
in conſequence of the ſun's action roſe from the footpath as wel 
longer than the air does; water, from the graſs, but not ſo abun 
| moreover, 1s evaporable in all de- dantly. | 
grees of heat; hence water may con- From what has been advancec 
. tinue to riſe from the earth, when it may, probably, be juſtly inferre 
the air, being cooled by the abſence that the air contiguous to, of 0 
of the ſuv, is no longer able to ſuſ- far removed from, the ſurface of thi 
tain what is thus raiſed, or to retain carth, whether that ſurface be ph 
what it had taken up during the day- or mountainous, barren, or cover 


At zs 
er, it 
lat the 
| the 
urge 
dives. 
it wh 
| even 
ice, 
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time, and a dew from theſe different with vegetables, will be much me * 

cauſes, may, under certain circum- loaded with the vapour which any. 

4 ſtances, be found both to riſe and conſtantly from the earth, than t menfie 
| fall durivg the whole night. | which'is at the diſtance of eren and 

5 Egypt, at one ſeaſon of the few yards from the ſurface. * & is 

1 year, is ſo parched up by the heat, point may be illuſtrated by the ion 

2 that the ſurtace of the ground be- owing hy potheſis. — Suppoſe * be fac 

doe mes quite rugged with fiſlures; at earth to, be a globe of rock ſa, , | 
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v be covered with water to the 
eight of a mile; imagine the wa- 
r to be divided into four ſpherical 
tells, each 4 of a mile in thickneſs. 
Now the firſt ſhell, which is ſup- 
ſed to be contiguous to the ſurface 
of the ſalt, would ſoon ſaturate itſelf 
ith the ſalt, and becoming thereby 
heavier than the water at a greater 


— — * — a — 


un motion of the winds and tides, 
bon mix itſelf with the whole maſs 
water; but it would contain far 
are ſalt in ſolution than the ſecond 
hell, and the ſecond would contain 
nore than the rhird, and the third 
nore than the fourth. Let us far- 
her ſuppoſe the ſalt contained in the 
ole of the water to be precipitat- 
d, and the precipitation to begin 
tom the ſhell fartheſt removed from 
de ſurface of the earth; it is evi- 
«nt, that the quantity of the pre- 
epitate will increaſe, not fimply 
nh the increaſe of ſpace through 
nich it has deſcended, but in a 
nuch higher proportion, inaſmuch 
8 tne laſt ſhell, through which it 
ends, may be ſuppoſed to con- 
un three or four times as much 
kitzs the uppermoſt. In like man- 
ker, it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
dit the air which is near the ſurface 
the earth will be greatly more 
urged with water, which it diſ- 
res as water diſſolves ſalt, than 
ut which is ſituated at the diſtance 


| exen a few yards from the ſure 
n e . 


r 


N Who took notice, that a much 
ger quantity of rain falls into a 
u. gage ſituated near the ſurface of 
earth, than into one of the ſame 
Menſions ſituated a few yards above 
; and he thinks that this differ- 
des to be explained from ſome 
down property of electricity. 
b fact is placed beyond contro- 
, by experiments which have 


lſtance, it would not, by the ordi- 


been made at various place: at 
Liverpool in particular it has been 


obſerved, that a veflel ſtanding 


on the ground in a ſpacious garden, 
received double the quantity of rain 
which fell into another veſſel of 
equal dimenſions, placed near the 


ſame ſpot, but eighteen yards high - 


er,” I am far from thinking that 


the foregoing obſervations, relative 


to the quantities of water contained 
in equal bulks of air at different 
heights from the ſurface of the 


earth, contain a ſatisſactory expla- 


nation of this phenomenon; yet it 
may be remarked, that rain-gages 


placed at equal diſtances from the 


ſurface of the earth, collected near - 


ly equal quantities of rain, though 


one of them was fituated on a plain, 
and the other on a mountain 450 


yards in height above the plain: 


this obſervation is ſome confirma- 
tion of the hypothefis which has 
been mentioned, as on that ſuppo- 
ſition it follows, that the air at the 
ſame diſtance from the ſurface of 
the earth, is equally impregnated 
with water, other circumſtances be- 
ing the ſame, and therefore equal 


quantities of rain ought to be col- 


lected by veſſels placed at equal di- 
ſtances from the ſurface of the earth ; 


though according to the ſame ſup- 


politian, a much larger quantity 
ought to be collected 4 veſſel 
placed an the ſurface, than by one 
placed a few yards above it. Thus 


this ebe 8, admitting its truth, 
* Dr. Heberden was the firſt per- 


(which future experiments will per- 
haps eſtabliſh) ſeems as if it were 
ſuffeient for explaining the pheno+ 
menon ; I would be underſtood how- 
ever to mention it with much diffi- 


— and were I as much ſkilled in 


electricity, as the very worthy and 
ingenious perſon, who firſt noticed 
the fact, is in every branch of natural 
hiloſophy, I might probably have 
Fecn reaſon not to mention it all.” 
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tlement of the crown of England 


on William I. was by the general 
conſent of the people, and not by 
force, and that he came not to de- 
prive the Engliſh of their rights, 


but to diſpoſſeſs thoſe who unjuſtly 


were enjoying any land to the diſ- 
heriſon of the king and his crown ; 


and we find this opinion prevailed ' 


in very early ages, when much 


better evidence remained of the fact 


than we can now poffibly have. 


related by Spelman, is well known; 


who being, before the Conqueſt, 

Fine caſtle of Sharnborne, ' 
in Norfolk, William gave it to 
Warren, a Norman; on which Ed- 


poſſeſſed 0 


win comes into open court, and be- 
fore the king demands his right, tells 
him it did, de jure, belong to him, 
upon this reaſon of law, for that 
he had never taken up arms againſt 
the king, either before his arrival 
or ſince; whereupon the king, vin- 
culo juramenti aſtrictus, gave judg- 
ment of right againſt the Norman, 
and Edwin recovered the lordſhip. 
Many other inſtances of a 
like tendency are related by Mr, 
Petyt, in his Ancient Rights of 
the Commons of England aſſert- 


that power which could be 
The ſtory of Edwin the Saxon, 


Anglorum ab Antiquo; and, ir- 
deed, gt is not afible 'to ſuppoſe 
that 19 numerous a people as the 
Anglo-Saxons were, would have fut- 
fered themſelves to be held in ſub- 
jection by the ſmall force the Not- 
man brought hither, if the conſe: 
ouence was to be a total deprivation 
f their property. The qd of all 
governinent is the benefit of the 
ple, and wiſe and' wealthy men, 

in all ages, have been „ 
protect 

their property, and of courſe hare 
been averſe to revolutions, which in 
civilized ſtates have generally been 
brought about by the profligate and 
needy : the Saxons had long ufter- 
ed by a digided heptarchy, and under 
the Danes, and wiſely confideres, 
that it was better policy to part with 
a ſmall portion of their property u 
William, in order to add ſtrength 
to his arms for the protection of the 
reſt, than by an imprudent oppoli- 
tion endanger the whole, Indeed, 
it may be ſaid, that when the gene- 
ral ſurvey was made, the Normans 
were the only tenants in capite, 
which, except in a few inſtances, 
true; but this tenure ſeems to = 
been more honorary than benefic1s\ 
and the real property of the _ 5 
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© CEveral authors have endea- ed; and by Atwood, in bis Jus 

voured to prove, that the ſet- The 
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ure been veſted in the valvaſors, who 


held under them, and were chiefly | 


G&xons : the magnates, or ſuperier 


bids, ſeem only to have received a 


mall acknowledgment, and to have 
ſperintended thoſe diſtrictas, which 
they are in Doomſday-Book ſaid to 


have held of the king. And in the 


7 curſe of my reſearches in theſe 
n ſubjects, various inſtances | have oe- 
1 WY curred, not only where the Saxons 


polleſſed lands before the Conqueſt, 
ad held the ſame of a Norman as 


| 


'$ 


x g 


# 


a 


tenarit in capite after; but where 

they have been deprived of an eſtate 

in one place, and had a much lar- 
ger given in another; where thoſe 
who had none before had eſtates 
granted, and where their poſterity 

inherit the ſame by deſcent; at this 
day. From all which we may con- 
clude, that the entrance of William 
I. into this kingdom was more by 

compact with the people, than by 

conqueſt with the ſwor. 


— 


» 


he 
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- 6 tr beginning of day amongſt 
ſe- the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
on nans (meaning by a day the wybs- 


4349, or the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours, accompulſhed by a ſingle re- 
muon of the fun, to ſpeak vul- 
ply) ſcems to be very clearly un- 
derſtood and determined, and is of 


o the innumerable 


een mthors, | | | 
and * The ſame may be ſaid in reſpect 
fer- 0 the Hebrews ; but as to the Bri- 
det 


b b2 very dubious and uncertain, 


ng ear beat is made fo by the ſuggeſ- 
0 wns of a confiderable antiquary, 
gt Who declares, + When our anceſ- 
the 


ors the Saxons, or before them the 


books to inform me.” This, how- 
ter, is a point which ought to be 
kertained amongſt them, as well as 
oder nations, and for the ſame rea- 
I: and therefore it ſhall be the 
Mneſ; of this ſhort, memoir to il- 
luſrate this doubtful problem in the 
belt manner J can, | 


great uſe and importance in regard 


paſſages of their 


The COMMENCEMENT of Dax amongſt the "SAX 
| BRITONS aſcertained. By the reverend Mr, PzcGt. 
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„The learned antiquary, in the 
uncertainty under which he labour- 
ed, offers a conjecture in the follow- 
ing terms: „ but, from the word 
noon, I conceive one or other of 
them, if not both, [Britons and 
Saxons] began the day at twelve of 
the clock. The word noon, if 1 
underſtand it right, ſignifies as much 
as nous dies.” And to make way 


for this new etymology, he rejects 


tons and Saxons, the matter appears 


b:tonz, began the day, I have no 


the old one from nu, 1. e. hora 
nona, in theſe words:“ Minſhew, 
I fee derived it from hora nona, the 
ninth canonical hour, which anſwers 
to our three of the clock in the af- 
ternoon. But this derivation I can- 
not agree to, becauſe ' from time 
immemorial, the very uſe and ac- 
ceptation of the word had been 
otherwiſe, For accordihy to the 
common acceptation, and according 
to the ſenſe of all the Engliſhmen 
or books I ever read or mer with, it 
is as fully noon when the ſun hath 
once reached the meridian, as when 
the clock hath ſtruck three,” 


But 


4 


138 


* But other authors, as well as 
Minſhew, and very reſpectable ones, 
deduce the word noo» from non; 
as fir Henry Spelman, biſhop Ken- 
nett, and Mr. Johnſon. Many 
write it accordingly none, as Skel- 
tan the poet, Hall in his Chronicle, 
and Dr. Plott, The Saxon non has 
the ſame original, and it amounts 
to the ſame thing, whether our word 


non be the Saxon on or the Latin 


ona, ſince they both import the ninth 
hour of the day, and of conſequence 
had no relation originally to the ſun 
in his meridonial altitude, but to the 
ninth hour, ſuppoſing the day to 
begin at fix o'clock in the morning. 

« T conceive then, that this term 
came to denote the time of dining; 
. firſt, becauſe it was the hour when in 
faſting people were allowed to break 
their faſts, or the monks to eat their 
dinner, which was after noon-ſong ; 
and ſecondly, that by an eaſy abuſe, 
or catachreſis, the word was brought 
to ſignify twelve o'clock, the com- 
mon hour of dining, in all caſes. It 
is remarkable, that for ſome ſuch 
reaſon, eleven o'clock is noon at 
Trent; ſo arbitrary are things of 
this nature. 

„The ground or foundation of 
Mr. Peck's conjecture being thus 
oyerturned, by eſtabliſhing the old 
etymology of the word noon, in op- 
poſition to the fanciful one of nowus 
die; ; the conjecture itſelf myſt con- 
ſequently fall; or at leaſt we are 
at liberty to inveſtigate the com- 
mencement of the day among the 
Saxons and Britons upon a different 
and more probable hypotheſis. And 


The COMMENCEMENT of DAY, &, 


this, indeed, is the main queſtion 
in agitation. 

No it ſhould ſeem that the $ax. 
ons reckoning by nights, and not by 
days (whereby the nights evidently 
preceded the days) their day began 
at evening, hence our ſe'nnight and 
fortnight, and ſee Tacitus, Du 
Freſne, fir Thomas Brown, Verſe. 
gan, and Thoreſby. | 
„As to the Britons, ſtill more anci- 
ently their practiee may be collected 
with ſome — of certainty from 
Cæſar's Commentaries, where it ap- 
pears that the Gauls began their day 
at the ſame time as the Saxons did, 
viz. with the evening ; and it is al- 
ways allowable to argue from the 
cuſtoms of the Gauls to thoſe of 
our iſland Britons, where it follows, 
that theſe laſt began their day at the 
ſame time, But though this may 
ſeem to be ſufficiently conchuſive, I 
ſhall nevertheleſs refer you, as a far. 
ther ſupport of the argument to Mr, 
Camden, Sheringham, Sammes, 
Wilkins, Richard's Britiſh Diction- 
ary, and the following inſertion in 
Du Freſue, concerning the Armoti- 
cans, ** Armorici Seiſun vel Sel: 
ſhun, i.e, ſeptem ſomni, dicunt 
pro ſeptimana, et henos vel henoat 
pro hodie, quod proprie hac nocie 
fignificat.” I ſhall only add fora 
concluſion, that this argument from 
nights preceding day, both among 
the Saxons and Britons, will appear 
very forcible to all thoſe wha infer 
from the words of Moſes in the hcl 
chapter of Geneſis, as I think all 
do, that the Hebrews began thei 


nyAhergergn with the evening.” 
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035ERVATIONS on the ORIGIN and ANTIQUITY of ROUND 
CHURCHES. By Mr. EssBx. | 


; [From the ſame Work.] 


T has long been a common opi- 
nion that the ſynagogues of 
the Jews were anciently built in a 
circular form; but whence this no- 
ton aroſe I cannot certainly ſay. 
Their temple at 2 was not 
| of that form, neither was the taber- 
nacle of Moſes ; nor do we find the 
nodern Jews affect that figure in 
building their ſynagogues. It has, 
however, been generally ſuppoſed, 
hat the round church in Cambridge, 
that at Northampton, and ſome 
others, were built for ſynagogues, 
by the Jews, while they were per- 
nitted to dwell in thoſe places; but, 
u no probable reaſon. can be aſſign- 
«d for this ſuppoſition, and I think 
tis very certain, that the Jews who 
gere ſettled in Cambridge, had their 
nagogue, and, probably, dwelt to- 
gether in a part of the town ever 
called the Jewry ; ſo we may rea- 
bnably conclude, the round churches 
find in other parts of this wag: 
lm, were not built by the Jews for 
raagogues, whatever the places 
Ray be called in which they Rand, 
* When the Chriſtian religion 
"x perfectly eſtabliſhed in the Ro- 
man empire, the Pagan temples were 
un ry numerous in Rome, and ſeve- 
all nl of them were converied into 
Criſtian churches ; but the greateſt 
n put of them being too ſmall for 
at purpoſe, were demoliſhed, and 
de materials applied in erecting 
Moe churches which Conſtantine 
Glled to be built at that time. 
© The temples built by the Greeks 
ad ancient Romans varied little 
em their original form, though 
bey differed in magnitude and or- 


+ © %@* 5 * 


naments; and it was not till the Ro- 


man empire began to decline, that 


they introduced that variety of forms 
which we find in many of their 


plans. Among the temples built in 


the latter ages of the empire, ſome 
were Circular, and being very large 
and convenient, were given to t 
Chriſtians to be converted into 
churches, Among thoſe, the tem- 
ple of Faunus, built by the emperor 
Claudius, being of the largeſt of its 
kind, was dedicated to by po 
Simplicius I. about the year 470, by 
the name of St. Stephen : but the 
Pantheon, the moſt beautiful circular 
temple in Rome, was not repaired 
until the year 609, when it was de- 
dicated to the bleſſed Virgin 
pope Boniface IV. and three years af- 
ter to All the Saints by Gregory IV. 
The churches built at Rome in 
the fourth century were of various 
forms; but in the largeſt they ge- 
nerally imitated the bafilice. Such 
were the Lateran, the Vatican, and 
ſeveral others; but they built ſome 
in a circular form. Among thoſe 
was the church of St. Agnes with» 
out the Porta Viminalis, which 
ſome ſuppoſe was built for a temple 
of Bacchus, but others, with more 
probability, attribute it to the em- 
ror Conſtantine. 
Helena, the mother of Con- 
ſtantine, being as zealous in promot- 
ing the Chriſtian religion as her 
ſon, viſited Jeruſalem, where, by 


his affiſtance, ſhe built ſeveral mag- 


nificent churches, in ſuch places as 
were ſignalized by the moſt remark- 
able events 1 to the life and 
ſufferings of our Saviour and his 
; „ apoſtles, 
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[149] ORIGIN and ANTIQUITY of ROUND CHURCHES, 


apoſtles, ſome of which {jill remain 
to commemorate thoſe events, aud 
perpetuate the piety and munificence 
of that princeſs, Among the churches 
which they built in the Holy Land, 
few we may ſuppoſe are now ſtand- 
ing; though ſome may have been 
rebuilt upon the original founda- 
tions, and others may yet retain 
ſome remains of the ancient ſuper- 
ſtructures. Bede, ſpeaking of the 
church of the Refurrection, or Holy 
Sepulchre, at Jeruſalem, deſcribes it 
as being a large round church, 
which differs very much from the 
eſent building, according to the 
plan of it publiſhed by P. Barnar- 
dino, about the year 1619; but this 
difference will be accounted for, 
when we conſider the church built 
by Conſtantine was ſtanding when 
Bede wrote, but had undergone 
many changes before P. Barnar- 
dino made a plan for that which now 
is there. The church deſcribed by 
Befle had two rows of pillars, which 
formed two circular porticos within 
the walls, ſomewhat like the temple 
of Faunus at Rome, though not ſo 
large; but the preſent building has 
only one portico round about, and 
one circular row of pillars. Iimagine 
the outer walls of the preſent church 
are the fame which Conſtantine built, 
but that the pillars of the portico 
ſtand upon the ſame foundations on 
which the outer row of pillars in that 
church ſtood, though they are placed 
cloſer than they were in the firſt 
plan, becauſe the inner row being 
taken away to enlarge the area about 
the Holy Sepulchre, they muſt have 
a greater weight to ſupport. 
„The empreſs Helena built a 
church on Mount Olivet, in memory 
of our Lord's aſcenſion. Bede, in 
his deſcription of this church, calls 
it a large round church, with vault- 
ed porticos ; but the church, which 
was flanding in P. Barnardino's 


* 


the external angles, with the dh: 


time, was a ſmall octangular build. 
ing on the outſide, but circular with. 
in, without pillars, or porticos, and 
conſequently, cannot be the fame 
which was there in Bede's time, 
though it may be built upon part of 
the foundations of Helena's church, 
and the pillars, which are now n 
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arches, may be. the remains of the 
vaulted portico, mentioned by Bede, 
which being deſtroyed by time, or 
by the Eurbarians while Jeruſaler 
was in their poſſeſſion, was ner 
rebuilt ; but when it was. repaized 
they contracted ĩt to the preſent d- 
menfions, by pulling down the out 
walls, and building new walls with 
in the pillars and arches which for 
ed the-portico of the old church. 

Jeruſalem being taken by the 85 
racens in the year of our Lord 63 


the repairs of theſe churches nei 10 
of courſe neglected until the 3c 
813, when Charlemagne, by the * y 
permiſſion of the calife Aaron, Py 
built the church of the Holy 8 10 . 
pulchre, under the inſpection 6 * K 
Thomas, patriarch of Jervſalem "m4 
who, probably, contrived the pt 7 
ſent plan, and enlarged it, to in = 
clude ſeveral adjoining building wh | 
The eaſt end I take to be of hi - 
building, containing the ſemiciret =” 
lar tribune ; but the intermecuat * 
part between it and the ſepulche 8. 
more modern, and might be rebull ＋ 
when the church was reſtored in t . 3 
year 1030, after it was defaced b 3 
the Saracens towards the end of th 3 e 
tenth century. re a 
„Charlemagne, who was a ges * 
promoter of religion, and ce ue 
rager of learning, ſoon after be be Cha, 
came emperor. of the Weſt, ches "ay y 
Aix la Chapelle for the place of | "p48 
uſual reſidence, and built there ute 
magnificent church, which was de ay 
dicated to the Holy Virgin by pdf dolle 
Leo the Third, in the year Wh War * 
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ſte preſence of the emperor and 355 
achbiſhops and bifhops. This 
church was built on a circular plan; 
was ſupported by columns of mar- 
lle and porphyry, which were 
bought from Rome and Ravenna; 
{ BE gates were of brafs, and many 
of the ornaments within were of 
eld and ſilver. This edifice was 
tfroved about twenty-ſeven years 
aer it was built, by Godfrey and 
"WW Sieisfred, dukes of Normandy, who 


MJ aged the country, deſolated the 
c, and deſtroyed the imperial pa- 
U 


hee and church. The city and 
chureh were rebuilt by the emperor 
oro the Third, who was crowned 
| here in the year 983. Though the 

preſent church has ſome part of it 
| of 2 circular form, it is not proba- 
ble that any part of Charlemagne's 
church remains, though great part 
a that built by Otho may, and as 
u is circular, it may be built upon 
the old foundations. The church 
d St. Sophia at Conſtantinople was 
brit built by Conſtantine, which 
being covered with a hemiſpherical 
tome, is by Bede called a round 
church, though it is not of that 
bom within, Hiſtorians mention 
er round churches built in the 
me age, but has left us no deſerip- 
tous of them. It is evident, how- 
fer, from the examples above 
antioned,that many round churches 
were built by the Chriſtians in dif- 
rent parts of the world, in the 
burth and fifth centuries ; and as 
that which covered the Holy Sepul- 
Gre at Jeruſalem was built in that 
Om, Charlemagne might be in- 
Uced to build his church at Aix la 


1 * .. . . 
Capelle in that manner, in imita. 
non of it. 


0t the Infidels, who kept it until 
Cadtrey of Bouillon, who com- 
dude the Chriſtian armies in the 


*After the death of Charlemagne, 
rulalem fell again into the hands 


ſirſt croiſade, recovered it, and was 
crowned king of Jeruſalem in the 
year 1097 ; but Godfrey died in the 
year 1100; and after his death the 
Saracens continually moleſted his 
ſucceflors, and plundered the pil- 
grims who went to viſit the hol 

places about Jeruſalem. For their 
proteftion the Knight's Templars 
were inſtituted in the year 1118; 
and the care of the Holy Sepulchre 


being given to them, apartments 


were allotted them near the church, 
where they lived in ſubjection to the 

atriarch, like regular canons, hav- 
ing renounced property, and made 
a vow of celibacy and obedience. 
At firſt they were but mine in num- 
ber, until pope Honorius the Second 
gave them a rule, and aſſigned them 
a habit. Their numbers being then 
unlimited, they amounted to about 
three hundred in the convent at Je- 
raſalem only, beſides. thoſe who 
were ſettled in various parts of 
Chriſtendom, where they acquired 
vaſt revenues: but in the year 1134, 
all, the knights who were in the con- 
vent at Jeruſalem being flain dy the 


infidels, it is probable, thoſe who 


were ſettled in various parts of Europe 
began then to build round churches, 
reſembling, as well as they could, 
that which ftood over the holy ſe- 

pulchre. | #6692 Ed 
„At this time the Jews being 
very numerous in England, were 
permitted to build ſynagogues in the 
towns where they were ſettled ; but 
at a time when the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre *was held in the 
greatelt eſteem by Chriſtians in ge- 
neral, and by the Templats in par- 
ticular, we cannot believe they 
would be permitted to build them 
in that form, had not their natural 
averſion to the Chriſtian religion 
prevented their imitating a building 
which was intended to commemorate 
an event which they wiſhed to 1 5 
or- 
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Daz PROCESS IN BUILDING OF CASTLES, 


forgotten ; and from hence we may 
conclude, that none of the round 
churches remaining were built by 
them; and if ever they built their 
ſynagogues in that form, it was be- 
= the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by 
Titus. | 

The round churches we have in 
England were ſome of them built 
by the Templars themſelves ; as 
that in London in the year 1185, 
and dedicated (by Heraclius, patri - 
arch of Jeruſalem) to the Virgin 
Mary. They built ſome in places 
where they had large eſtates, as at 
Baldock, inHertfordſhire, and ſeveral 
others we have no account of ; moſt 
of which have been rebuilt, or were 
originally in the common form : but 
round churches were ſometimes 
built bv private perſons, and given 
to the Templars. The round church 
at Little Mapleſted, in Eſſex, near 
Caſtle Hedingham, was dedicated to 
St. John at Jeruſalem, and given to 
the Templars by Juliana, wife to 
William, ſon of Audelin, ſteward to 
Henry the Second. 

&« Beſides the churches erected by 
the Templars, or built for them by 
their pious benefactors, it was cuſ- 
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Snonr REcaritTVLaTion of the PROCESS in the BUILDING 
of CASTLES. 


An Extract from Mr. Kid's Sequel to the OnsERVATIONS on 
AncitenT CASTLES. 


[From the Same Work.] 


6 AVING, therefore, now 

brought down the hiſtory 
of the progreſs of architecture (as 
far as 1t relates to caſtles, and noble 
buildings, the ſeats of reſidence of 
the ancient Britons of England) to 
a period with which we may be 
more eaſily made acquainted, I ſhall 
conclude with juſt making a ſhort 


juſt one remove beyond the * 
un: 


] 
tomary, during the croiſatles Gun: 
build pariſh pc in . 4 ſen 
the Holy Sepulchre; and as pariſhe; cull 
take the name of their churches bn 
from thence we have the church and hate 
pariſh of St. Sepulchre, in London, ined 
and other places. But as it was uſual ow | 
to dedicate them in commemoration 4 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jeruſalem, 1 

ſo in ſome places the church is called * 
St. Sepulchre, and the pariſh the N 3 
ame; ; and as theſe churches were 1 550 

uilt by the Templars, or perſom Wi - 

concerned in the croifades, moſt of il ln. ca 
them were made circular, in imita- * 
tion of that at Jeruſalem; ſuch b e 
the round church in pew); > * hw 
that at Northampton; and if there “.. 
are others of this name, but of « di. 

ferent form, it is probable they hare _ 
been rebuilt ſince their firſt dedics- 3 
non. Thus we may reaſonably c . 
count for the building of thoſe round 2 
ng which ſtand in placescalled = 
the Jewry, without ſuppoſing th 

were built by the 1232 n 
gogues; it — 5 very improbable , ; 
that they would build them in that * 
form, or that the Chriſtians would " * 
permit them to do it.“ - | 

: | tion, 2 
ne a 
ns « bt 
and ng 
ſanife 

man 
I 
Uproy 
ben a 
Ns ne 
recapitulation of the whole gradual Shak 
proceſs. * 
And firſt, we find the idea of ide 
grandeur, united with defence, ſu- ne 
ported even in the very ſmall, incon- *y 

venient, ſtrong Anglo-Saxon Tower; 

ſcarcely deſerving any better nam: WW | * 
than that of a — 2. den, = 


dun: and it is curious to mark, how 
1 ſenſe of innate dignity, and the 
ehullitions of vanity, bave attended 
the human mind, even in its loweſt 
ſute of debaſement, and whilſt con- 
fned by every diſadvantage ariſing 
from the want of art and ſciences 

« 2dly, Succeed on the firſt dawn 
of civilization, the improved, large, 
and convenient caſtles of Alfred. 
zdly, To theſe follow the round 
"WY Norman keeps, erected on high ar- 
bal mounts, and being indeed 
"WY (in conſequence of deeply rivetted 
& prejudices) a ſort of retrogreſſion of 
nilitary architecture, and a return 
tonorthern ideas, rather than an im- 
provement,. But 

« Athly, Soon afterwards were 
introduced the beautiful and noble 
wers of Gundulph : the fact ſeem- 
ug to be in this, as it has often been 
u many other inſtances, that the 
conquerors were, in point of the 
mprovement of arts and ſcience, 
kbdued by the conquered. 

* 5thly. After theſe ſucceed the 
nixed kind of buildings; when the 
nchitects wantonl) 
flies of all the foregoing inven- 
tons, without much taſte or diſcre- 
ton, and juſt as they pleaſed, or as 
ime and opportunity permitted. 

* bthly. At length came the grand 
ad noble piles of Edward the Firſt ; 
manifeſtly derived from the oppor- 
faty of ſeeing, during the croi- 
lates, the various refinements and 
provements in foreign countries; 
ten at length the idea of the caſtle 
s nearly ſwallowed up in that of 
de palace. 

* zthly, Edward III. completed 
it idea of the palace, and that of 
mere caſtle began to be loſt. 

*$hly, Soon, therefore, ſuc- 
fied the ſpacious hoſpitable man- 
in, embattled only for ornament ; 
rd containing vaſt combinations of 
(Matched rooms, put together as 

I 


availed them 


PROCESS IN BUILDING OF CASTLES. [143] 


if they had been added at various 
times, and by chance. And then 
at laſt, 2 | 

« gthly. Followed the well adorn- 


ed regular palace. 


„ Theſe nine ſtages ſeem fairly 
to comprehend all the regular ſuc- 
ceſſive alterations, from rude bar- 


barity to civilization. And of every 
one of them we have ſ. 


imens that 
have ſtood, and (were it not for the 
efforts of illiberal and wanton miſ- 
chief) are likely to ſtand in this 
country, in ſome degree, like the 
pyramids in Egypt, as laſting monu- 
ments of the earlieſt ages: but with 
the inattention and common preju- 
dice of natives, we are too apt to 
think there is nothing worth regard- 
ing, or preſerving in the ſpot where 
we dwell, | | 
« I ſhould now cloſe this paper; 
but before I do fo, I think myſelf 
under an obligation to attend to a 
refleftion or two, that may occur to 
every judicious inveſtigator of this 
ſubject. The firſt of theſe is, that 
the invention of cannen and fire- 
arms was one great means of pro- 
ducing the neglect and. alteration of 
the ancient mode of fortifying : and 
the next is, that even during the pe- 
riod in which the more ancient caſ- 
tles continued in uſe, there were 
_ certain palaces of reſidence be- 
des. 4 
« As to the firſt of theſe remarks, . 
it may be ſaid, that whatever the 
cauſe of the alteration might be, the 
effect was the ſame; and the inveſti- 
N of this further cauſe, if pur- 
ued, would only ſhew, ſtill more 
clearly, in what manner the various 
changes came to paſs, WD 
And with regard to the ſecond 
remark, it deſerves to be noticed, 
that although there was indeed oc- 
caſionally a reſidence alſo in palaces, 
and, — houſes; yet it ap- 
pears, from various paſſages in hiſ- 
tor 


. 
5 
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tory (too numerous to cite on this 

occaſion) that there was, moreover, 
as frequently in the ſame ages, an 
occaſional reſidence in theſe very 
caſtles, a | 

The reſidence of Gregory the 

Great, in the caſtle of Dunadeer in 

Scotland, 

„The refidence of king Edgar, 
at Corfe caſtle, in Dorſetſhire : the 
reſidence of queen Elfrida and her 
ſon F.gelred, atterwards in the ſame 
caſtle. B 

© The birth of Edward the Se- 
cond, in the caſtle of Caernarvon, 

(where the very room is {till ſhewn in 
which he was born.) 

„The birth of Henry the Fifth, 


in the caſtle of Monmouth, when 


his father was duke of Hereford, and 
reſided there (at which place his 
cradle is ſtiil preſerved.) | 
„The birth of Henry the Se- 
venth in the caſtle of Pembroke. 
The entertainment of Richard 
the Second, with all due marks of 
royalty, in the caſtle of Rudland ; 
and in the keep of the caſtle of 
Flint, juſt before his ſurrendering 
himſelt to Henry the Fourth, as re- 
lated by Froiflart, Holingſhed, and 


Stow; concerning which Froiſſart 


expreſsly ſays, that king Richard 
vas in the dungeon, or keep, when 


the earl of Derby ſent the firſt meſ- 


FRENCH MINSTREIS. 


ſage to him; and gives a moſt cy 
rious account of the ceremony © 
tending two knights to open the ou 
ward gate, to admit the earl; and 
adds how ſecure Richard was again 
all attempts before he had — ate 
t do ſo. N | 

„And the abode of Henry tt 
Fourth, io the caſtle of Pontefraſt 
at the time archbiſhop Scroope wa 
taken, condemned, and beheaded. 

All theſe inſtances may be al 
ledged, amongſt many others, 
proofs of this fact. 

The curious accaunt alſo, give 


by Mr. Pennant, of the ſeat of Owe — 
Glendur, in Wales; who was note, 


chieftain of great power, in the tin 
of Henry the Fourth, deſerves to 
mentioned on this occaſion, 

% And it may be added that tl 
reſidence of the good and veneral 
archbiſhop Uſher, even fo late cel! 
time of Charles. I, in Torfec 
caſtle, in Ireland, whereof a cuno 
plan is given in the Louthiana; a 
the numerous ſmall caſtles rema 
ing at Carlingford, and Dundal 
in the ſame kingdom, are rema 
able inſtances of the continuance 
the cuſtom of dwelling in frog... 
fortreſſes kept up much longer 
that country than in England, 
conſequence of its continuing m 
longer in an uncivilized ſtate,” bre, of 


* 


2 
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ACCOUNT of the FRENCH MINSTRELS 
{From the Second Volume of Dr. Buznzy's Geher Hiſtory of Bas 


* . who accompa- 
1 vied ſuch bards as ſung 
their own hiſtorical ſongs in the halls 
of princes and nobles at great feſti- 
vals, are deſcribed by an old French 


Poet who flouriſhed about 1 230, and 


2 


- WI * 8 


who is quoted by Ducheſne 10 
edition of the works of Alain C dounde 
tier, and by Borel, Treſ. des An! 


Wand les tables otces furent 
Cil jugleour in pies eſturcut 


gem viols & harpes priſes 

(hanſons, ſons, vers ct repriſcs 

z de geſtes chapte nos unt. | 

Roman du Tournoyement de] Antechriſt 


When the cloth was ta en away 
Vuſtrels ſtrait began to play, 
and while harps and yiols join 
lytur'd bards in ſtrains divine, 
loud the trembling arches rung 
With the noble deeds we fang! 


Though the word minſtrel in 
ur language is confined to a muſi- 
tun who plays on inſtruments, . yet 
he term jonglerie, in old French, 
kcluded four different ſpecies of 
performers : the troubadours who 
nate, ſet, and ſung their own 
les; the ſingers, employed by 
thoſe poets and compoſers to whom 
ature had denied a voice; the di- 
urs, narrators, Or romancers, who 
ua kind of chant recited their me- 
cal hiſtories ; and the players up- 
u inſtruments, who. accompanied 
be troubadours and fingers, or per- 
med at feaſts and revels without 
wyirs. Theſe Jaſt exerciſed the 
n of minſtrelſy ſo often mention- 
by our poets. The French word 
paglour or jongleur is generally 
da; gbt to be a corruption of jocu- 


i er; but this term originally im- 
10, id a jeſter or buffoon, rather than 
Ml b 


nufician. The etymology, there- 
ne, of this word, which has been 
arded by M. de la Ravaliere, from 
wie, a nail; ongleur, a thrum- 
ſer of inſtruments with the nails, 
«ns ingenious and probable: as 
e lyre, cithara, harp, lute, and 
ar, the moſt ancient ſtringed in- 
"ments, have at all times been 
ed with the nails, and ends of 
© fingers, 

© trolling muſicians of this kind 
Winded in France fo early as the 
ne of Charlemagne, who. forbids 


. 


d the firſt capitulary of Aix la Cha- 


i 


or troubadours and mi 


r admiſſion into convents; and 


Fe, his prince ſpeaks of them as 
782. . 
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perſons branded with infamy. They 
cantinued, however, — yang the 

reat in private, as well as the 
le in public, as a diſtinct body of 
men, tull the troubadours introduced 
poetry into France in the dialect of 
that country, Their licentiouſneſs 
was frequently repreſſed, and their 


conduct regulated, by the police; 


and, during the reign of Philip 
Auguſtus, the troubadours and min- 
ſtrels were involved in the ſame diſ- 
grace, and for ſome time baniſhed 
the kingdom; which left ſuch a 
ſtigma upon their order, as no ef- 
forts of genius, or auſterity of man- 
ners, could entirely deface ; though 
they were afterwards recalled, and 
in ſome degree reſtored to public fa - 
vour. lt is obſerved by u late ele- 
gant French writer, that though 
the proſcription of muſic and peetry, 
and the kind of. inquiſition which 
Philip eſtabliſhed againſt the jong- 
leurs in France, may have originat- 
ed from the laudable intention of 
repreſing thoſe diſorders which the 
abuſe of their prafeſſion had occa- 
ſioned; yer, if he had reflected that 
the fate of letters was at that time 
in the hands of the troubadours, and 
that among every people approach- 


ing towards civilization, the progreſs 


of virtue is generally proportioned 
to the cultivation of arts and litera- 
ture, he would have inflicted a leſs 
ignominious puniſhment on the ob- 
jects of his An For ſuch 
is the empire of prejudice, that the 
anathema it pronounces againſt the 
abuſe of a profeſſion remains in full 
force, even after the reformation of 
thoſe who exerciſe it.” This author 
ventures to pronounce Agenden. 

altrels, not- 
withſtanding the contempt with 


which they are named at preſent, 


to have been the fathers of litera- 
ture in France: It was they who 


baniſhed ſcholaflic quarrels and ill- 
X 


breeding | 
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breeding, and who poliſhed the 
manners, eſtablihed the rules of 
politeneſs, enlivened the converſa- 
tion, and purified the gallantry of 
Its inhabitants, "That urbanity, con- 
tinues he, which diſtinguiſhes us 
from other people, was the fruit of 
our ſongs; and if it 1s not from 
them that we derive our virtues, 
they at leaſt taught us how to render 
them amiable.” 

«© Meneſtrel, or minſtrel, ſo early 

as the eighth century, was a title 
given to the maeſtro di capella of 
king Pepin, father of Charlemagne; 
and afterwards to the coryphæus, or 
leader of any band of muſicians. 
However, in proceſs of time, the 
power of muſic over the munifi- 
cence of the public being enfeebled 
by the multiplicity of thoſe who had 
no other ſubſiſtence, it was thought 
expedient to try the force of new 
and different incentives to admira- 
tion and benevolence. 

„Among the metrical tales and 
fables of the twelfth and thirteenth 
century, written in the Romanſe or 
old French language, there is one 
ſtill ſubſiſting in the libraries of 
France, and in the Bodleian library, 
intitled les deux meneſtriers, the two 
minſtrels : in which the ſeveral ta- 
lents neceſſary to their profeſſion are 
diſplayed : from this I ſhall give an 
extract, as it will ſhew at leaſt the 
Nate of minſtrelſy in France at the 
time it was written, 

„Two companies of minſtrels 
meeting at a caſtle, endeavour to 
amuſe its lord by counterfeiting a 
quarrel. One of them quitting his 
companions, inſults a minſtrel of the 
other troop, calling him a ragged 
beggar, who never had done any 
thing to deſerve a better dreſs from 
his patrons ; and, in order to prove 
his own ſuperiority, ſays with tri- 
umph that he can tell ſtories in 
ver, both in the Romanſe and 


Latin tongue; can ſing forty ys 


, Ma 
and heroic ſongs, as well as eve Hel 
other kind of ſongs which may be And 
called for; that he knew alſo ſtorie; of 
adventurcs, particularly thoſe of the > 
round table; and in ſhort, that he . 
could fing innumerable romances, Dit 


ſuch as Vivian, Rheinhold the Dane, 
&c. and relate the ſtories of Flora 
and White-Flower. He finiſhes the 
enumeration of his talents by face- 
tiouſly informing the ſpectators, tha 
he did not chuſe his preſent employ 
ment for want of knowing others; 


as he was poſſeſſed of ſeveral ſecret and 1 
by which he could make a great for lents 
tune: for he knew how to circle a mt, 
egg, bleed cats, blow beef, and d a tri 
ver houſes with omelets. He al{ | 
knew the art of making goats-caps = 
cows? bridles, dogs? gloves, hares Alt 
armour, joint-ſtool caſes, ſcabbard Wher 
for hedging-bills ; and if he ve * n) 
furniſhed with a couple of harps, E 
would make ſuch muſic as they ne 105 
ver heard before.“ At length, ate lench 
ſome additional abuſe, he advii And w 
the minſtrel whom he attacks, tt $ 
quit the caſtle without ſtaying tob the h 
turned out; . For I deſpiſe you w  - 
much,” ſays he, “to difgrace my fa 
ſelf and comrades by ſinking ful. 
a pitiful fellow,” EO 
© The other vilifies him nh 4 7 
turn, and aſks how he dares preſu ir 
to call himſelf a minſtrel, who 00 .h 
not know a ſingle tale or ditty wot! ki 
hearing. For my part,” ſays b br 
„% am not one of your 1gnonil Fith | 
fellows who can only take off c tho b 
play the fool, the drunkard, o H . * 
nonſenſe to my comrades; but 0 frels 
of thoſe. true and genuine tu don 
dours who invent every thing d -” 
ſay. les 1 
* | derer a 
All the minſtre] art I know: "a 
I the viol well can play; ban 
I the pipe and ſyrinx blow, * | 
wre e 


Harp and gigue my hand obey- 
| . PEP 00k eu tur 
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5 pſaltry, ſymphony and rote 
a ora IE the lining throng, 
k And Almonia lends its note 
{ While I warble forth of ſong. 

have tales and fables plenty, 
. Satirs, paſt'rals, full of ſport. 
c Songs to Vielle I've more than twenty, 
Ditties too of ev'ry ſort. | 
I from lovers tokens bear, 
can flow'ry chaplets weave, 
Am'rous belts can well prepare, 
And with courteous ſpeech deceive. 


? The minſtrel then ſpecifies the 
y ſrreral poetical tales he can repeat, 

molt of which are ſtill ſubſiſting; 
t ad then, having diſplayed his ta- 
nts as a muſician and a man of 
it, he next deſcribes his dexterity 


i nicks and flight of hand: 


int ſtool feats to ſhew I'm able, 
Ps en make the beetle run 

es All alive upon the table, 

rd Where I ſhew delightful fun. 

At my flight-of-hand you'll laugh; 
amy magic you will ſtare ; 

| can play at quarter-ftaff, 

l can knives ſuſpend in air, 
lenchantments ſtrange deviſe, 


And with cord and ſling ſurpriſe. . 


de heroic ſongs which his antagoniſt 
Jentioned. he can ſing many others, 
ch as Oliver, Roland, &c. and 


farpleaſantries, telling the company 
tat he had the honour to be ac- 


poles, and renowned champions of 
a time Augier Poupee, who at 
* ne ſtroke cuts off the ear of a cat 
"th a ſword: Herbert Kill-Beef, 
Wo breaks an egg. with its point, 
le. and the moſt celebrated min- 
ck, Firebrand, Smaſh, Turn- 
ut, Sliver, &e. At length, ad- 
"Cling himſelf to his rival, he ad- 
Ates him, if he has any ſhame left, 


Pace as himſelf: „ and you, my 
* lays he, If I have been 
"re eloquent than he, I entreat 


iT f 
"* rn kim out of doors, to con- 


He moreover boaſts that beſides 


ten, like him, finiſhes by ſome vul- 


Quainted with all the bailiffs, catch- . 


"TT again to be ſeen in the ſame 


vince him that he's an ignorant 
blockhead. “ | 

The profeſſion of niinſtrel_ at 
this time ſeems to have required 
ſuch talents and abilities as it would 


be difficult to find in the poſſeſſion 

of any modern muſician. We will 

ſuppoſe his muſical knowledge and 

performance upon inſtruments to 
e 


have been as inferior to thoſe of the 
preſent profeſſors, as the inſtruments 
themſelves were to thoſe of modern 


conſtruction and indeed, though 
we may imagine. it poſſible fof a 


minſtrel to know Latin, and to be 
able to compoſe tales in that lan- 

uage, yet it is hardly probable that 
Pe would riſk it. The editor of the 


Fabliaux ſays that in all his re- 


ſearches after the remains of ſuch 


productions, he has ſeen very few; 


and ,indeed they would have been 


| 2 from becoming common, 
7 


the ſmall number who would 


have underſtood them; ſo that the 
minſtrel's aſſertion in this particular 


may be regarded as a mere ſwagger, 
or challenge, which he knew would 
not be accepted. But all deduction 


made, his qualifications will ſtill re- 


main ſo numerous and of ſuch a 
kind as, it is to be hoped, will place 
him out of the reach of rivalry in 
the preſent age: for I apprehend it 
would be difficult to find muſicians 


now, who would venture to boaſt of 


ſuch accompliſhments, even if he 


were poſſeſſed of them, as making 


amorous girdles, delivering letters 
or meſſages for lovers, teaching them 


the pink of courteſy and flower of 


compliments, or how to ornament 
their perſons in the moſt emphatical 
manner. | 


© To what kind of air the metri- _ 


cal romances which he mentioned 
were ſung, is not left on record; 
but that it was as ſimple as the eccle- 


ſiaſtical chants, is natural to ſuppoſe, 


as theſe romances, conſiſting o 
"= | 
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my thouſand lines, were too long to 
be ſet or ſung to very elaborate 
muſic, The author of an old ro- 
mance called Gerard de Rouſſillon, 
ſays that he has written it upon the 
model of the Song of Antioch, 
which the editor of Fabliaux ima- 
gines to imply, that it might be ſung 
to the fame tune, Nothing was 
more common for many ages after 
this period, than for poets to write 
new Tongs to old tunes, and for mu- 
ficians to make variations on theſe 
tunes; for we find little elſe done 
by either during the r&gn of queen 

lizabeth. 

« About the year 1330, the min- 
ſtrels of Paris formed themſelves 
into a company, and obtained a 
charter. The police frequently re- 
. preſſed their licentiouſneſs, and re- 
gulated their conduct: Philip Au- 
guſtus baniſhed them the firſt year 
of his reign, but they were recalled 


by his ſucceſſors, and united under 


the general name of meneſtraudie, 
minſtrelſy; having a chief appoint- 
ed over them who' was called king 
of the minſtrels. Lewis IX. ex- 
empted them from a tariff-or toll at 


the entrance into Paris, on condi- 


tion that they would ſing a ſong, * 


and make their monkeys dance to 
the tollman, perhaps to prove their 
title to ſuch indulgence ; and hence 


— 


tended on ſuch occafions than we 
the ſame price, William de 


"eyes and ears, upon pain of 


aroſe the well-known proverb: Pay 
en gambades et en monnoie de 
finge, | 

The aſſociated minſtrels inh: 
bited a particular ſtreet, to whid 
they gave the name which it ſtill re 
tains of St. Julien des Meneftrien 
It was here that the publie was pr 
vided with muficians for wedding 
and parties of pleaſure; but a; 
greater number of them uſually a 


ordered, and all expected to be pai 


mont, provoſt of Paris, in 13; 
prohibited the jongleurs and jongls 
reſſes from going to thoſe who ft 
quired their performance in great 
numbers than had — E. atet 
upon a ſevere penalty. In 139 
— liberrioiſin® and Jun 
again incurred the cenſure of g 
vernment, by which it was rich 
enjoined that they ſhould be 
forth, neither in public nor'prirat 
ſpeak, act, or ſing any thing th 


was indecorous or unfit for mod 


Chart 
Nite 
be aſcer 
uration 
by deg 
Mach I 


months impriſonment, and living 
bread and water, 

In the reign of Charles \ 
they ſeem to have relinquiſhed 
juggling art, and to have coniit 
themſelves more particularly to | 
practice of muſic,” R 


— — — 
— 


Some PARTICULARS concerning the Ancient MUSICIANS 
MINSTRELS of ENGLAND. 


| [From the ſame Work.] 
% FF 7 HOEVER reads the hif- 


a tory of the moſt ancient 
iuhabitants of this iſland, the Cami- 
bro Britons, will find innumerable 


- Inſt«nces of the reverence which they 


paid to their poet · muſicians, the 


=? 


— 


bards, both of Pagan and Chril 
times ; and ſongs of very high 
tiquity have been preſerved r 

elſh language, though not a 
tunes to which they were ſung: 
harp, with which theſe ſobg* 


þ be aceompanied, was in ſuch ge- 
val favour in Wales, as to be re- 
arded among the poſſeſſions neceſ- 
ary to conſtitute a gentleman, The 
poſt ancient Welſh poetry that is 
ww intelligible was written about 
te year 1100, and ſome of the 
ves that are preſerved in the late 
Ur, Morris's MS. which were tran- 
kribed from the muſic-book of Wil: 
fm Penllin, the harper in queen 
Elizabeth's time, are - ſuppoſed by 
Ir, Davies to be coeval with the 
erſes to which they were ſung, 
rien he compoſed his Grammar and 
(:alogue of ancient Cambro-Bri- 
ih ſongs. Unluckily the notation, 
tablature, in which theſe tunes 
ure been written, is ſo uncommon 
ud diffcult to reduce to modern 
cer:Qers, that though the gravity 
« acutencſs of the ſeveral notes can 
| aſcertained, yet their lengths, or 
ration, cannot be eſtabliſhed with 
ky degree of gertainty, by any rule 
web I have been yet able to deviſe: 
wrerer, in a future chapter. when 
Xaional Mufic becomes the princi- 
kl ſubject of diſcuſſion, a Arther 
peſhgarion of theſe e will 
# attempted. 
de harp was no leſs in favour 
nd the Saxons and Danes than 
i the Britons; and hiſtorians 
ter ial to point aut the fragments 
f deroiſongs which were ſung ta 
bor the victory obtained by Athel- 
in 938, and on the death of Ed - 
qu 975, which are recorded in the 
Won Chronicle, Nor is the Saxon 
det Cœdmon, of whom Venerable 
Kic makes ſuch honourable men- 
ln, forgotten, apy more than the 
ſulcal abilities of our great Alfred, 
kd the romantic uſe he made of 
dem, in gaining admiſfion as a 
per, or minſtrel, into the Dapiſh 


p. 
The northern annals abound 
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nours conferred on muſic by princes 
who were themſelves proficients in 
the art, and the Cambro-Britiſh in- 
ſtitutes, with laws and privileges ia 
favour of its profeſſors. As the firſt 
muſician, or bard, was the eighth 
officer in dignity at the court of the 
Welſh kings, and had a place in the 


royal hall next to the ſteward of the 


houſhold, ſo the reſpect and dignity 
with which bards in general were 
treated about this time, in all the 
courts of Europe, were equal to 
thoſe which Homer tells us their pre- 
deceſſors, Demodocus and Phemius 
enjoyed in Greece, Muſic was now 
a regal accompliſhment, as we find 
by all the ancient metrical romances 
and heroic narrations in the new 
formed languages of the times; 
and to fing to the harp was neceſſary 
- a perfect prince, and complete 
ero. ' 

« Euſtace, or Wace, the author 
of Le Brut tow or the 
Metrical Hiſtory of Brutus, the pre- 
tended founder of the Britiſh nation, 

reſents Gabbet, one of our kings, 
as the moſt able muſician of his 
time: one wha 


De tous eſtrumens ſot maiſtrie 
Si ſot de toute chanterie | 


Molt ſot de lais, malt fot de notes, & 


Ev'ry inſtrument conld play, 
And in ſweeteſt manner ſing, 

Chanting forth each kind of lay, 

| To the ſound of pipe or ſtring, 


© The poet afterwards ſpecifles 
fix of the inſtruments upon whick 
the Britiſh monarch could perform, 
in the following rhymes : | 


De vieles ſot et de rote, 
| ſot et de chorum, 
De lire, et de pſalterium : 
Por ce qn'il ot de chant tel ſens, 
Difoient la gent en ſon tems, 
ve il eſt dieux des jongliours, 
Et dieux de tours les chantequrs, &c. 
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He to pſaltry, viol, rote, 

Chorus, harp, and lyre could ſing ; 
And lo ſweet was ev'ry note | 
When he touch'd the trembling ſtring, 
That with love and zeal inflam'd, 

All who join'd the liſt'ning throng, 
Him with ecſtacy proclaim'd 

God of minſtrele, god of ſong. 


gut it is ever with muſic as with 
other arts, 


* The leſs the public underſtand. 


The more they admire the flight of 


hand.“ 


& The firſt Greek muſicians were 
gods; the ſecond heroes; the third 
bards ; the fourth beggars ! During 
the early times of muſic, in every 
country, the wonder and affections 
of the people have been gained by 
ſuxprize; but when muſicians be- 
came numerous, and the art was re- 
garded of eaſier acquirement, they 
loſt their favour, and from bein 
ſeated at the tables of kings, — 
helped to the firſt cut, they were re- 
duced to the moſt abject ſtate, and 
ranked among rogues and vaga- 


honds. 


« The fluctuating favour of min- 


ſtrelſy in England very much reſem- 


bles that of France, of which the 
reader has already had an account 
in the preſent chapter : I ſhall how- 
ever give a ſummary of its progreſs 
and encouragement during the firſt 
dawning of our literature, avoiding 
every circumſtance that does not 
neceſſarily appertain to my ſubject ; 
for the — of our language 
has been ſo amply traced by Dr. 
Johnſon, in the Hiſtory of it, pre- 
fixed to his Dictionary, that I have 
neither courage nor inclination to 
meddle with it ; and the late judi- 
cious and diligent enquiries into the 
early ſtate of our poetry, by Dr. 
Percy, Mr. Warton, and the editor 
of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
have left me no excuſe for entering 


vpon that ground, unleſs in purſuit 
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is therefore but juſt to relue i. 


of my own game. But thougk 


may ſometimes have hunted on thy 
ſame manor as theſe excellent nner un 
ary ſportſmen, and during the cha ©; 
have accidentally run into them } 
on the chief objects of our purſuii thi; 
ave been extremely different. 1 . ; 
deed muſic and poetry, during thre 
infancy of their cultivation, ineve the 
country, are ſo cloſely connecte i nat 
that it is impoſſible to ſpeak of o ane 
without the other; yet in propo Edu 
tion as thoſe arts advance toward knf 
perfection, they will not only b (ic 
.come more and more independe ele, 
but have a legiſlation and a languu :n 
of their own, which will ſeveral 6 
furniſh their hiſtorians with ſufficie teſte 
employment, without ſeeming to e123. 
croach upon each other. bert 
«© We are certain that Bi abo. 
harpers were famous long before id b. 
Conqueſt, and the bounty of 0 and 
firſt Norman ſovereign to his joc good 
lator, or bard, is recorded in Doo the [ 
day · book; nor ſhould that of Hen nuel 
the Third be forgotten, who, in i tran{ 
thirty-fixth year of his reign, ! ſign, 
only gave forty ſhillings and a p [lou] 
of wine to Richard, his harper, ! enter 
another pipe of wine to Beatrice, - 
harper's wife. All our moſt ani u En. 
poems, whatever was their lengt For m 
were ſung to the harp on Sund ſhut 
and on public feſtivals, Yet int 1 
legendary life of St. Chriſtoph 4 
written about the year 1200, * 
find mention made of the fiddle: _ 
I 
 —— Chriſtofre hym ſerved longe; to . 
The kynge loved melodye of fithck relate 
ot ſonge. | 
Y mal 
«© The harp however ſeems Of the 
many ages to have been the fare ts co 
ite inſtrument of the inhabitans " Ly 
this iſland, whether under Pi -— 
Saxon, Daniſh, or Norman ki Next h 
Many diſgraceful circumſtance Firs hi 
blazoned of the poor minſtre 1 5. 
i ha 


that redounded to their honour ; and 
the Chronicle of Walter Heming, 
furniſhes an incident that well de- 
ſerres to be recorded. 

Edward the Firſt, according to 
this hiſtorian, about the year 1271, 
1 ſhort time before he afbended the 
throne, took his harper with him to 
me Holy Land; and this muſician 
muſt have been a cloſe and conſtant 
attendant on his maſter; for when 
Edward was wounded witha poiſoned 
knife at Ptolemais, the harper, 
Cicharæda ſuus, hearing the ſtrug- 
cle, ruſhed into the royal apartment, 
and killed the aſſaſſin. 

„The learned and pious Groſ- 
teſte, biſhop of Lincoln, who died in 
1253, is ſaid, in ſome verſes of Ro- 
bert de Brunne, who flouriſhed 
about the beginning of next century, 
to have been very tond of the metre 
and muſic of the minſtrels. The 
good prelate had written a poem in 
the Romanſe language, called Ma- 
nuel Peche, which Robert de Brunne 
tranſlated into Engliſh, with a de- 
ign, as he tells us himſelf, that it 
ſhould be ſung to the harp at public 
eatertamments, + | 


for lewed men I undertoke 

la Engliſhe tonge to make this boke, 

tor many beyn of ſuch manere 

That talys and rymys wyle blithly here, 
In gamys aud keflys at the ale ; 

Lore men to liltene trotonale, 


The following anecdote con- 
rung the love which his author, 
op Groſteſte had for muſic, ſeems 
merit a place here, though it is 
lated in rude rhymes, 


I mall you tell as I have herd 
0f the byſhop ſeynt Roberd, 
ls toname is Groſteſte 
0 Lyncolne, ſo leyth the geſte, 
- loved moche to here the harpe, 
\ mans witte yt makyth ſharpe. 
Next hys chamber, beſyde his ſtudy, 
J arher's chamber was faſt the by. 
17 tymes, by nightes and dayes, 
e had ſolace of notes and layes, 
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ready ſo often related. 


' fair, is of this kind, and though 


* 


One aſkede hem the reſon why 

He hadde delyte in mynſtrelſy ? 

He anſwerde hym on this manere 

Why he helde the harpe ſo dere. | 
«© The virtu of the harp, thurgh ſkyle and 


ryght, | 
Wylle . the ſendys myght; 
And to the eros by res ſkeyl 

Ys the harp ylykened weyl. 

Thirefore, gode men, ye ſhall lere, 
When ye any gleman here, 

To worſhepe God at your power, 

And Davyd in the ſauter. 

Yu harpe and tabour and ſymphan gle 
Worſhip God in trumpes and fautre : 

In cordes, yn organes, and bells ringyng, 
Vn all theſe worſhip the hevene kyng, &c. 


© In purſuing the hiſtory of 
Engliſh Minſtrels I am frequently 
obliged to recqunt circumſtances 
which have lately been rendered fa- 
miliar to many of my readers ; but 
theſe circumſtances are ſuch as ſeem 
ſo naturally to belong to my work, 
that thoſe who ae. it would have 
cauſe to complain, ſhould they be 
pur to the trouble of ſeeking them 
elſewhere. There are certain events 
which every writer muſt relate, ho- 
ever they may have loſt the charms 
of ele by frequent repetition; 
for by omitting them he would be 
equally abſurd with that hiſtorian, 
who in writing the annals of Charles 
the Firſt, ſhould ſuppreſs the cir- 
cumſtance of that unfortunateprince's 
decapitation, becauſe it has been al- 


© A ſingular privilege granted to 
itinerant muſicians of the loweſt 
claſs, during the time of Cheſter * 


well known is too important to be 
omitted, | | , 
„The Midſummer fair at Cheſ- 
ter, from the vicinity of that city to 
Ireland and Wales, has long ſup” 
ported its reputation by the amuſe- 
ment it affords to the neighbouring 
gentry, and the profits accruing to 
traders, who aſſemble there from 
all parts of his majeſty's dominions. 
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The inſtitution of this fair is traced 
-up to the time of Edward the Con- 
feflor, when Leofric, earl of Cheſ- 
ter, amon 
of the abbey of St. Werburg, in 
that city, eſtabliſned a fair on the 
feſtival to the ſaint to whom it was 
dedicated, and in his honour or- 
dained that the perſons of whatever 
vapabonds, or even culprits, ſhould 
— there during that ſor mnity, 
ſhould be ſafe, provided they were 
guily of nyo new offence. 

„Which ſpecial privilege, ſay 
tze authors from whom [| extract the 
following account, as in proceſs of 
time it drew an extraordinary con- 
fluence of looſe people thither at 
that ſeaſon, ſo it happened to be of 
fingular advantage to Randal, ane 
of the ſucceeding earls; who, in 
1212, during the. reign of king 
John, being ſuddenly W by 
the Welſh in Rhydland, or Rothe 
lan caſtle, in Flintſhire, was reliev- 
ed, rather by their number and ap- 
pearance than proweſs, under the 
conduct of Robert de Lacy, conſta- 
ble of Cheſter, who, with pipers 
and other kinds of minſtrels aſſem- 
bled them together, and marching 
towards the caſtle, ſo terrified the 
Welſh that they inſtantly fled. ** In 
memory of which notable exploit, 
that famous meeting of ſuch min: 
ſtrels hath been duly continued to 
erery Midſummer fair, at which 
time the heir of Hugh de Dutton, 
accompaniedwith diverſe gentlemen, 
having a penon of his arms borne 
before him by one of. the principal 
minſtrels, who alſo weareth his ſur- 
tout. firſt rideth up to the eaſt gate 
of the city, and there caufing pro- 
c:amation to be made that all the 
mulicians aud minſtrels within the 


other grants in favour ' 


cy Palatine of Cheſter do n. 
ptoach and play before him; pre. 
ſently ſo attended he rideth to 8t. 
Jobn's church, and having heard 
ſolemn ſervice, proceedeth to the 
place for keeping of his coun, 
where the ſteward having called 
every minſtrel, impanelleth a jury, 
and giveth his charge: firſt, to en- 


uire of any treaſon agalaſt the king T 
or prince (as earl of Cheſter) ; ſe- 
conaly, whether any man of that 
profeſſion hath . exerciſed his inſtry- 
ment” without licence from the lord i '* 7 
of that court, or what miſdemean- 
our he is guilty of; and thirdly, WW Pod 
whether they have heard any lan- their 
guage amongſt their fellows, tend. ce 
ing to the diſhonour of their lot coun! 
and patron, the heir of Duttoy, ard | 
Which pt ilege was anciently ſo WAN borſe: 
granted by John de Lacy, conſtable il ft 
of Cheſter, ſon and heir to the be- !edg: 
fore ſpecified Roger, unto John de linde. 
Dutton and bis heirs, by a ſpecial man, 
charter in theſe words, Magiferiu WW ad 
omnia liccatorum ct meretricum tatiu them, 
Ceftriſhire, and hath been thus ex. cover 
erciſed time out of mind ” for th 

«This privilege has been confirm-W ! ker 
ed to the Dutton family in a atv: bet © 
ſo late as the 1th of George Il. edge 
cap. g. where exceptions are made they 
in favour of him and his bein le 
* concerning the liberty, privigs mode 
pre- emiuence, authority, juriſcice not] 
tion, or inheritance, which they, Wl *o! 
their heirs or aſſigns, now lawfully s t! 
uſe, or have, or lawfully may ea 
ought to uſe within the county pe best 
latine of Cheſter, and county o nal 
Cheſter, or either of them, by fer. they | 
ſon of any ancient charters of any they | 
kings of this "land, or by reaſon ng . 
any preſcription or lawful ufage oy er: 
title whatſoever, eſt n 
—_ EET . 

beaſts 


doom, 
The 
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„HE manner of travelling 

in Ruſſia is extremely com- 
modious, eſpecially in winter, when 
their edges glide away on the ſur · 
face of the ice or ſnow, in a flat 
country, with incredible diſpatch, 
ind ſo very little labour to the 
horſes, ;that they can eaſily perform 
fity or fixty miles a day, Their 
fledges are made of the bark of the 
linden-tree, fitted to the fize of a 
man, lined with ſome thick felt, 
and when a man is laid along in 
them, he is wrapped up and quite 
corered in good furs. The driver 
for the moſt part runs by the ſledge 
to keep himſelf warm, or fits at the 


m · 
vie ket ot the perſon who travels; the 
I. {des being built very low, ſhould 


they happen to overturn, there is 
little danger in the fall. In this 
node of travelling, the time is 
noltly ſpent in ſleeping, the eaſy, 
vmoſtimperceptible, motion favour- 
ug their repoſe, When they hap- 
gen to paſs through deſerts, or great 
breſts, where they are obliged to 
main all night in the open air, 
they kindle a great fire, round which 
ey range their ledges, fo that be- 
ng well cloſed ou all fides, and well 
Orred up with their furs, - they 
ſet more commodiouſly than in a 
dountry cottage, where men and 
beaſts being lodged together in one 
m, greatly diſturb a man's reſt. 
de greateſt” 1inconvemence in tra- 


SCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


WH tic MANNER of TRAVELLING in RUSSIA. 
[From the MEMOIRS af Pzrzx Henny Buver, Eſq.] - 


yelling thoſe parts is the want of 
inns on the road, which obliges the 
travellers to carry proviſions along 
with them, and other neceſſaries 
they may ſtand in need of; but 
thoſe who travel fingly — 
go poſt, when they pay the who 

expence of the journey at ſetting 
out, and have no more occaſion to 
put their hand in their et till 
they come to the end of it, which 
is very convenient. The poſt-boy 


receives a written order, which he 


delivers to the next who ſucceeds 
him, and ſo on to the end; and th 
£0 day and night, having f 

orſes every ten miles, ſo that the 
traveller. may fleep all the way in 
his ledge, if he chooſes. They 
commonly travel an hundred 
fifty miles in twenty-four hours. 
have often travelled three ſtages 
without waking. | 

« In the ſummer they travel ei- 

ther by water, on the rivers with 
which this country abounds ; or by 
land on horſeback, by coach, or 
ſleeping-waggon ; the roads in Ruſ- 
ſia being very broad, beautiful, and 
eaſy for travelling. For paſſing the 
rivers they have a kind of floati 
bridges made of large fir-trees, fal- 


tened together, which can ſupport 


a great weight, But the violent 
beat of the ſummer, and the prodi- 
gious quantities of muſkitoes and 
flies, are very troubleſome, and 
i greatly 
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ACCOUNT or A CURIOUS LAW-SUIT. 


greatly interrupt the pleaſure a the beauty and variety of its foreſ. 
ranger would otherwiſe have in rivers, and lakes.“ 


paſſing through this country from 


„ hs 


—_—— 


Account of a curious LAW-SUIT between TWO BROTHERS. 
[From the ſame Work.] 


«© A T my return to Revel, a 

comical law-ſuit was com- 
menced between my landlord and 
his brother,. both merchants in the 
town; the caſe was thus: The two 
brothers had always lived at great 
variance with each other ; my land- 
lord, who was very rich, was deter- 
mined, in caſe he ſhould die, his 
brother ſhould not ſucceed him ; he 
had been married ſeveral years to a 
very handſome woman, without hav- 
ing any children by her; the blame 
whereof he attributed more to him- 
ſelt than to his wife; and being re- 
ſolved that his wife, at any rate, 
ſhould have a child, to deprive his 
brother from being his heir, he took 
a licutenant into his houſe as a 
lodger, a handſome young fellow, 
to whom he gave all manner of op- 

rtunities to converſe with his wife, 
— before- hand concerted the 
matter with her, by which means 
ſne ſoon proved to be with child: 
ſhe then made the gentleman a pre- 
ſent of a purſe with a hundred 
ducats, deſiring him, at the ſame 
time, to ſeek out another lodging, 
as her huſband was grown jealous 
and began to ſuſpect her, which 
made it abſolutely neceflary for him 
to remove, promiſing, that if he 
ever ſtood in need of her aſſiſtance, 
he might depend upon her. 'The 
gentleman finding her very pofi- 
tive, notwithſtanding all his remon- 


ducats and retired; locking herlel 


ſtrances, was, at laſt, obliged to 
comply, flattering himſelf to find 
wr opportunities -to converſe 
with her; but in this he found him- 
ſelf miſtaken, for ſhe ſhunned all 
occaſion of ever being alone with 
him. This exaſperated him fo much, 
that one evening, when he knew her 
huſband to be from home, he forced 
his way into her bed- chamber, aud 
defired to know why ſhe ſhunned his 
company. She very frankly told 
him, that ſhe had cohabited with 
him, not with luſt, but with an in- 
tention to have a child by him to 
inherit her huſband's eſtate ; and as 
ſhe was now with child, ſhe hoped 
he would not envy its being heir to 
a good eſtate ; and deſired, there- 
fore, he would not be an inſtrument 
in defaming her and ruining his on 
child; deſiring him to give over an 
thoughts of enjoying her any more 
ſhe being fully determined againſt it 
After this ſpeech ſhe gave him! 
diamond ring, and a purſe with itt 


up in another room: upon this ht 
went away in a great patſion, and in 
a fit of ill-humour, divulged tht 
whole intrigue to ſome of bis con 
anions, who ſoon ſpread it over tit 
town, by which means his broth*t 
got notice of it, and commenced th 
law-ſuit ; but the huſband ackno# 
ledging the child to be his, the ff 
was dropt in courſe.” 
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INTERVIEW of the RUSSIAN OFFICERS, with the LADIES of 
the City of TARKU, the Metropolis of DaGEsTaN TaRTARx. 
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[From the ſame Work.] 


66 HIS city of Tarku, being 

the metropolis of Dage- 
ſan, contains above three thouſand 
houſes, and is very full of inhabit- 
ants ; the houſes all two ſtories high, 
1 plattormed at top, ſtanding cloſe to 
each other ; the women walk upon 
them in the cool of the evenings, as 
the men do in the lireets. Every 
houſe has a garden ſtored with all 
kinds of delicious fruits, and all 
nell ſupplied with fine ſprings of 


of water: as for their women, they are 
ud incomparably beautiful, both in fea- 
is tue and ſhape, with a. fair clear 
od complection, accompamed with love- 
ith ly black eyes and hair; but as the 


men are very jealous, they are al- 
ways locked up, ſo that it is no eaſy 
matter to get fight of them; and I 
believe we ſhould not have ſeen any 
of them if it had not happened 


berty to go into the city to buy ne- 
ceſſaries, and were ordered on theſe 
occaſions to go in ſtrong parties and 
well armed, for we placed no great 
confidence in the fidelity of the in- 
habitants ; and being in town one 
day with ſeveral officers, well eſcort- 
ed, we ſaw one of the principal in- 
habitants going into his houſe, when 
ve made bold to throng in with bim 
much againſt his inclination ; but, 
being informed by our interpreter, 
that we were officers of rank, and 
that we begged the favour he would 
indulge our curiofity by ſhewing us 


luctantly conſented, and led us in- 
to his apartments; the floors were all 
covered with very fine Perſian tapeſ- 
y, without any other kind of orna- 


twice by accident. We had the li- 


the inſide of his houſe, he at laſt ' 


ment, excepting ſome fine mattraſſes, 
and ſilk quilts, upon which they lie 
at night ; they have neither chairs 
nor tables, but all fit or lie on the 
floor: inſtead of glaſs in the win« 
dows, they have blinds, very cu- 
riouſly checkered of plaited reed, 


through which thèy can ſee what 


paſſes in the ſtreet -without being 
teen within; the walls and cielings 
are all white without any ornament. 


After this he led us into a ſquare 
court, divided in the middle by a. 


high wall, which ſeparated his own 
apartments from. thoſe of the wo- 
men; having ſhewed us alſo his 
garden, very well ſtored with all 


kinds of fruit, he invited us to fir 


down with him on a ſopha under a 
piazza, and entertained us with cof- 
tee, fruits, and ſweet-meats ; when 
captain Brunie, one of our compa- 
ny, ſhewed him a very pretty ſhav- 
ing-glaſs he carried in his pocket, 
and obſerving he was much pleaſed 
with it, the captain made him a 
preſent of 1t, which ſeemed to in- 
gratiate us with him. After ſome 
converſation with our hoſt, we beg- 


ged the lavour of him to let us ſee 


his women in their dreſs, only at a 
diſtance; to which, though unwil- 
linglyp\ he at laſt conſented, and 
went himſelt to their apartments to 
order them to get themſelyes ready, 
as we apprehended, and returning 
preſently, he ſat down again and 
converſed ſome time with us He 
then went again, and brought out 
four of his wives, and eight of his 
concubines, and placed them all in 
a row that we might have a full view 
of them, in which poſture he left 

hari; dre re an ea than 
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them ſtanding, and returning him- 
ſelf to the ſofa, he ſat down with 
us: the ladies, however, ſeemingly 
diſpleaſed to be gazed at, at ſuch a 
diſtance, advanced with one accord, 
and ſeated themſelves upon the ſofa 
oppoſite to us, at which forwardneſs 
our hoſt ſeemed not at all pleaſed, 
and they, not regarding him in the 
leaſt, examined our.dreſs very nar- 
rowly, and put a great many queſ- 
tions to us, by our interpreter, eſpe- 
cially relating to the cuſtoms and 
dreſs of our women, and how many 
women were allowed in our country 
to each man: on their being in- 


formed that no man was allowed to 


have more than one wife, and that 
the women had the ſatne hberty as 
the men to walk abroad and vift 
their neighbours : they clapped their 
hands, and cried out with emotion, 
%! happy, bappy country!“ Our 
hoſt not being at all pleaſed with 
their conduct, ordered them imme- 
diately to their apartments, and they 
obeyed with much reluctance. I hey 
were all moſt lovely creatures, but 
the concubines excelled the wives in 
beauty ; the reaſon is obvious, for 
they are married to their wives by 
proxy, and the others they take 
trom choice. After ſome ſhort ſtay 
we took our leave, having invited 
our hoſt to come next day and fee us 
in the camp: upon his coming we 
entertained him very handſomely, 
and he appeared to be moſt delight- 
ed with our regimental muſic ; and he 
told us at his taking leave, that as we 
had ſhewn him ſo much politeneſs 
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and civility, we ſhould always be wel. 
come to his houſe while we ſtaid in 
thoſe parts ; but although we' at 
tempted it we never could again ob- 
tain admiſſion. 


„The next view we got of the | 


Dageſtan ladies was at the empreſs's 
tent: the ſhafkal's ladies, attended 
by other ladies of rank and faſhion, 
came to wait on her majeſty; they 
came ſo cloſe ſhut up in coaches that 
they could not be ſeen, When they 
arrived at the empreſs's tent, they 
were ſeated on cuſhions of crimſon 
velvet, laid on Perſian carpets, that 
were ſpread upon the ground, and 
there they ſat croſs- legged according 
to their cuſtom, After they were 
ſeated, the empreſs gave orders that 
the otficers ſhould be admitted to ſee 
the ladies, who were, indeed, all of 
them extremely lovely : her majeſty 
had ordered, that when one compa- 
ny of the officers had gratified their 
curioſity, they ſhould retire and make 


way for others ; by which means the 
viſit of the ladies laſted till it was 


pretty late at night, when they were 
attended back to the city by her ſer- 
vants, with abundance of torches, 
highly pleaſed with their reception ; 
and not only being informed, but 
alſo ſeeing how unconfined our wo- 
men live, they certainly were 8s 
much taken with it as thoſe ot our 
hoſt; and I dare ſay, if we could hare 
beat up for volunteers among thoſe 
lovely daughters of the Amazons, 
their men would now have been let 
as womenleſs as they were in tbole 
ancient times.“ 
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(i HE. princeſs Natalia, only 

T ſiſter to the zar, by the 
ſame mother, ordered preparations 
to be made for a grand wedding for 
two of her dwarfs, who were to be 
married; on which occaſion ſeveral 
ſmall coaches were made, and little 
Shetland horſes provided to draw 
them; and all the dwarfs in 
the kingdom were ſummoned to ce- 
lebrate the nuptials, to the number 
cf vinety· three: they went in a grand 
proceſſion through all the ſtreets of 
Moſcow ; before them went a large 
wen waggon drawn by fix horſes, 
mth kettle· drums, trumpets, French 
horns, and hautboys ; then followed 
the marſhal and his attendants, two 
and two, on horſeback ; then the 
bridegroom and bride, in a coach 
and fix, attended their bride 
man and maid, who fat before them 
in the coach: they were followed by 
teen ſmall coaches, each drawn by 
ix Shetland horſes, and each con- 
taining four dwarfs. It was ſome- 


der of little creatures in one com- 


pany together; eſpecially as they 
were furniſhed with an equipage 
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hat ſurpriſing to ſee ſuch a num 


conformable to their ſtature. Twa. 
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ACCOUNT of the MARRIAGE of TWO DWARFS. 
{From the ſame Work. 


{, 
troops of dragoons attended the pro- 
ceſſion to keep off the mob, and 
many perſons of faſhion were invited 
to the wedding, who attended in 
their coaches to the church, where 
the ſmall couple were married: 
from thence the proceſſion returaed 
in order to the princeſs's palace, 
where a grand entertainment was 
prepared for the eompany ; two long 


tables were covered, on each ſide of 


a long hall, where the company of 
dwarts dined together: the princeſs, 


with her two nieces, - princeſs Anne 


and Elizabeth, the ezar's daughters, 
were at the trouble themſelves to ſee 
them all feated and well attended, 
before they ſat down to their on 
table. At night the princeſſes, at- 


tended by the nobility, conducted the 


married couple to bed in great ſtate: 
after that ceremony, the dwarf com- 
pany had a large room allotted them 


to make merry among themſelves ; 


the entertainment concluded with a 
ball, which laſted till day-light. The 


company which attended the prin- 


ceſſes on this occaſion-were ſo un- 
merous, that they filled ſeveral 
rooms.“ 


that a veſſel was arrived 
wth Scotch emigrants, Mr. C. and 


went to the dock to ſee them diſ- 
embark, 
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PART of the HISTORY of ANDREW the HEBRIDIAN. 
[From the Amzrican Farmer's LETTERS. ] 


* WEEK after news came 


“ Several citizens, impelled ei- 
ther by ſpontaneous attachments, or 
motives of humanity, took many 
of them to their houſes ; the oity 
agreeably to its uſyal _— 
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and humanity, ordered them all to 
be lodged in the barracks, and plenty. 
of proviſions to be given them. My 
friend pitched upon one alſo and led 
him to his houſe, with his wife, 
and a ſon about fourteen years of 
age. The majority of them had 
contracted for land the year before, 
by means of an agent; the reſt de- 
pended entirely upon chance; and 
the one who followed us was of this 
Iaſt claſs. Poor man, he ſmiled on 
receiving the invitation, and gladly 
accepted it, bidding his wife and ſon 
do the ſame, in a language which I 
did not underſtand, He gazed with 
uninterrupted attention on every 
' thing he ſaw; the houſes, the in- 
habitants, the negroes, and car- 
riages : every thing appeared equal- 
ly new to him; and we went flow, 
in order to give him time to feed on 
this pleaſing variety, Good God ! 
ſaid he, 1s this Philadelphia, that 
bleſſed city of bread and proviſions, 
of which we have heard ſo much ? 
Jam told it was founded the ſame 
year in which my father was born ; 
why it 1s finer than Greenock and 
Glaſgow, which are ten times as old, 
It is fo, ſaid my friend to him, and 
when thee haſt been here a month, 
thee wilt ſoon ſee that it is the capi- 
tal of a fine province, of which thee 
art going to be a citizen: Greenock 
enjoys neither ſuch a climate nor 
ſuch a ſoil, Thus we flowly pro- 
ceeded along, when we met ſeveral 
large Lancaſter ſix-horſe waggons, 
juſt arrived from the country. At 
this ſtupendous fight he ſtopped 
ſhort, and with great diftidence aſk- 
ed us what was the uſe of theſe great 
moving houſes, and where thoſe big 
horſes came from? Have you none 
. ſuch at home, I aſked him? Oh 
no; theſe huge animals would eat 
all the graſs of our iſland! We at 
laſt reached my friend's houſe, who 
in the glow ot well-meant hoſpita- 
3 


lity, made them all three fit down 
to a good dinner, and gave them az 


apples. 
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much cyder as they could diink. 
God bleſs this country, and the good 
pg it contains, ſaid he; this is 
the beſt meal's victuals I have made 
a long time-—1I thank you kindly,” 
„What part of Scotland doſt 
thee come from, friend Andrew, 
ſaid Mr. C? Some of us come from 
the main, ſome. from the iſland of 
Barra, he anſwered —I myſelf am a 


Barra man. I looked on the map, I wo 
and by its latitude, eaſily gueſſed lam 
that it muſt be an inhoſpitable cli- Md 
mate. What ſort of-land have you $o an 


peopl 
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got there, I aſked him? Bad enough, 
ſaid he; we have no ſuch trees as [ 
ſee here, no wheat, no kyne, no 
Then, I obſerved, it muſtY 
be hard for the poor to live, We 
have no poor, he anſwered, we are 
all alike, except our laird ; but h 
cannot help every body. Pray what 


is the name of your laird? Mr Ul fe 
Neiel, faid Andrew; the like of jou ſt 
him is not to be found in any oy rey 
the iſles; his forefathers have ar 
lived there thirty generations age An 
as we are told. Now, gentlemen che 
you may judge what an ancient fa n? 
- mily eſfate it muſt be. But it i bon 
cold, the land is thin, and ther -* ye 
were too many of us, which are thi b. K. a 
reaſons that ſome are come to ſee Wo wi 
their fortunes here, Well, Andrew wonth, 
what ſtep do you intend to take ig ©! p. 
order to become rich? I do Win u 
know, Sir; I am but an 1gnora Ve in: 
man, a ſtranger beſides I muſt rel *ive | 
on the advice of good Chriſtian ©: 2 
they would not deceive me, I 1 . fire 
ſure. I have brought with me * 
character from our Barra miniſte by 
can it do me any good here? Oh, x"; An 
but your future fuccefs will dep = wh 
entirely on your own conduct; Wl, Fatt 
you are a ſober man, as the cet, ed a 
cate ſays, laborious, and honey med | 
there is no fear but that you wil "Ough 
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rell. Have you brought any money 


zith you, Andrew! Yes, Sir, eleven 


vineas and a half. Upon my word 
tis a conſiderable ſum for a Barra 
nan; how came you by ſo much 


money? Why ſeven years age L 
ſeven 


received a legacy of thirty 
pounds — 3 who loved 
ne much; my wife brought me two 
rviveas, when the laird gave her to 
ne for a wife, which I have ſaved 
erer ſince, I have ſold all I had; 
| worked in Glaſgow for ſome time. 
[am glad to hear you are ſo — 
nd prudent; be fo ſtill : you mu 
wand hire yourſelf with ſome good 
xzople ; what can you. do? I can 
threſh a little, and handle the ſpade. 
(an you plough ? Yes, Sir, with 
belittle breaſt plough I have brought 
with me, Theſe won't do here, 
kndrew ; you are an able man; if 
you are willing you will ſoon learn. 
lll tell you what I intend to do; 
Fu fend you to my houſe, where 
jou ſhall ſtay two or three weeks, 
here you muſt exerciſe yourſelf with 
the axe, that is the principal tool 
tie Americans want, and particular- 
the back- ſettlers. Can your wife 
bin? Yes, ſhe can, Well then 
i ſoon as you are able to handle the 
ue, you ſhall go and live with Mr. 
l. R. a particular friend of mine, 
Wo will give you four dollars per 
donth, for the firſt ſix, and the 
dual price of five as long as you re- 
Min with him. I ſhall place your 
le in another houſe, where ſhe ſhall 
*ive half a dollar a week for ſpin- 
wy; and your ſou a dollar a month 
» drive the team. You ſhall have 
endes good victuals to eat, and good 
& to lie on: will all this ſatisfy 
u, Andrew? He hardly under- 
ind what I ſaid ; the honeſt tears 
 zratitude fell from his eyes as he 


"Kd at me, and its expreſſions - 
*med to quiver on his lips, — - 


Woh filent, this was ſaying a 
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great deal; there was beſides ſome- 
thing extremely moving to fee a man 
fix feet high, thus ſhed tears; and 
they did not leflen the good opinion 
I had entertained of him. At laſt 
he told me, that my offers were more 
than he deſerved, and that he would 
firſt begin to work for his victuals. 
No, no, faid I, if you are careful 
and ſober, and do what you can, 
you ſhall receive what I told you, 
after you have ſerved a ſhort ap- 
prenticeſhip at my houſe. May God 
repay you for all your kindneſſes, 
fad Andrew; as long as I live I 
ſhall thank you, and do what I can 
for you. A few days after I ſent 
them all three to —, by the re- 
turn of ſome waggons, that he might 
have an opportunity of viewing, and 
convincing himſelf of the utility of 
thoſe machines which he had at firſt 
ſo much admired. 

Andrew arrived at my houſe 
a week before I did, and J found my 
wife, agreeably to my inſtructions, 
had placed the axe in his hands, as 
his firſt taſk, For ſome time he was 
very aukward, but he was ſo docile, 
ſo willing, and grateful, as well as 


his wife, that I foreſaw he would 
ſucceed, Agreeably to my promiſe, 
I put them all with different fami- 


lies, where they were well liked, 
and all parties were pleaſed. Au- 
drew worked hard, lived well, grew 
fat, and every Sunday came to pay 
me a viſit on a good horſe, which 
Mr. P. R. lent him. Poor man, it 
took him a long time ere he could 
fit on the ſaddle and hold the bridle 


properly. I believe he had never 
before mounted ſuch a beaſt, though 


I did notchooſe to aſk him that _ 
ome 


tion, for fear it might ſuggeſt 


mortifying ideas. After having been 


twelve months at Mr, P. R's, and 


having receiyed his own and his fa- 
mily's wages, which amounted” to 
eighty-four dollars; he came to ſee 

me 
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[166} 
me on a week · day, and told me, that 
he was a man of middle and 
would willingly have land of his 
own, in order to procure him a 
home, as a ſhelter againſt old age; 
that whenever this period ſhould 
come, his ſon, to whom he would 

ive his land, would then maintain 
Gan and thus live all together; he 
therefore required my advice and 
aſſiſtance. l thought his deſire very 
natural and praiſe-worthy, and told 
him that I ſhould think of it, but 
that he muſt remain onemonth longer 
with Mr. P. R. who had 3000 rails 
to ſplit. He immediately conſented. 
The ſpring was not far advanced 
enough yet for Andrew to begin 
clearing any land even ſuppoſing 
that he bad made a purchaſe; as it 
is always neceſſary that the leaves 
ſhould be out, in order that this ad- 
ditional combuſtible may ſerve to 
burn the heaps of bruſh more rea- 


a The time approached when I 
had promiſed Andrew my beſt aſſiſt- 
ance to ſettle him; for that purpoſe 
I went to Mr. A. V. in the county 
of —— , who, I was informed, had 
purchaſed a track of land, contigu- 
ous to — ſettlement. I gave him 
a faithful detail of the progreſs An- 
drew had made in the rural arts ; of 
-bis honeſty, ſobriety, and gratitude, 
and preſſed him to ſell him an hun- 
dred acres. This I cannot comply 
with, faid Mr. A. V. but at the 
ſame time I will do better; I love to 
encourage honeſt Europeans as much 
as you do, and to fee them proſper : 
you tell me he has but one ſon; I 
will leaſe them an hundred acres for 
- any term of years you pleaſe, and 
make it more valuable to your 


- Scotchman than if he were poſſeſſed 
of the fee ſimple. By that means 
- ke may, with what little money he 
has, buy a plough, a team, and ſome 
ock; 


will not be incumbered 
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good, but I am afraid, that the ki 


and take the land from me; 50 
is my father's land, Andrew, Y. 
V. there is no ſuch danger; * 


here we have no great 1 


with debts and mort : What 
raiſes will be his — he — 
or three ſons as able as himſelf, then 
I ſhould think it more eligible for 
him to purchaſe the fee funple, 1 
Join with you in opinion, and will 
— Andrew along with me in 2 
YS. 
„Well, honeſt Andrew, ſaid Mr. 
A. V. in conſideration of your good 
name, I will let you bave an bun- 
dred acres of good arable land, that 
ſhall be laid out along a new road; 
there 1s a bridge already erected on 
the creek that paſſes through the 
land, and a fine ſwamp of about 
twenty acres. Theſe are my terms, 
I-cannot ſell, but I will leaſe yo 
the quantity that Mr. James, you 
friend, has aſked; the firſt — 
years you ſhall pay no rent ; what- 
ever you ſow and reap, and plant 
and gather, ſhall be entirely yout 
own; neither the king, governmen 
nor — will have any claim or 
our future property : the remain 
— of — los muſt giv 
ae twelve dollars and a half a year 
and that is all you will have to pa 
me. Within the three firſt yea 
you muſt plant fifty apple trees, 
clear ſeven acres of ſwamp. with 
the firſt part of the leaſe; it will 
your own advantage: whatever ye 
do more within that time, I will 
you for it, at the common rate 
the country. The term of the lea 
mall be thirty years; how do ye 
like it, Andrew ? Oh, Sir, it is vet 


or his miniſters, or the governor, « 
ſome of our great men, will con 


ſon may ſay to me, by and by, © 
muſt quit it. No, no, ſaid Mr. 


king and his miniſters are too juſ 
take the labour of a poor ſettle 


I 
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nat are ſubordinate to our laws; 
ht to calm all your fears, I will 
ire you a leaſe, ſo that none can 
nake you afraid, If ever you are 
Wſatisfied with the land, a jury of 
ur own neighbourhood ſhall va- 
all your improvements, and you 
ball be paid agreeably to their ver- 
t. You may ſell the leaſe, or if 
po die, you may previouſly diſpoſe 
Git, as if the land was your on. 
kyrefſive, yet inarticulate joy, was 
med in his countenance, which 
kned impreſſed with aſtoniſhmerit 
you underſtand 
xe well, ſaid Mr, A. V? No, Sir, 
died Andraw, I know nothing of 
ut you mean about ſeaſe, im- 
mement, will, jury, &c. , That 
phoneſt, we will explain theſe things 
ou by and by. It muſt be con- 
ſed tat thoſe were hard words, 
wich be had never heard in his life; 
Ir by his own account, the ideas 
key convey would be totally uſeleſs 
the iſland of Barra, No wonder, 
ſerefore, that he was embarraſſed; 
uw could the man who had hardly 
vill of his own ſiace Mas born, 
zine he could have 0 
1? How could the perſon who 
tr poſſeſſed any thing, conceive 
* be could extend his new do- 
Won over this land, even after he 
Wd be laid in bis grave? For 
pat, I think Andrew's amaze- 
did not imply any extraordi- 
uy degree of ignorance; he wa 
or introduced upon à new 
ar, it required ſome time ere he 
Mil reconcile bimſelf to the part 
bas to perform. 
k ſoon enlightened, and intro- 
aul into thoſe myſteries with 
ich we native Americans are but 
nell acquainted, 
Here then is honeſt Andrew, 
* with every municipal advau- 
F they confer ; become a free- 
*% poſſeſſed of a 


However he 


vote, of a then you will be maſter of the art. 
| : L | 


place of refidence, a citizen of the 
province of Pennſylvania. Andrew's 
original hopes and the diſtant prof - 
pe s he had formed in the ifland of 
arra, were at the eve of being re- 
aliſed ; we therefore can eaſily” for- 
give him a few ſpontaneous ejacula : 
tions, which would be uſeleſs to re- 
peat. This ſhort tale is eafily told: 
few words are ſufficient to deſcribe 
this ſudden chinge of fituanion ; but 
in his mind it was gradual, and 
took him above a week before'he 
could be ſure, that without diſbutſe 
ing any money he could pofleſs 
lands. Soon after he prepared him 
ſelf; I lent him a barrel of pork, 
and 200 lb. weight of meal, and 
made him purchaſe what was ne⸗ 
ceſſary beſides. et 
« He ſet out, and hired a room 
in the houſe bf a ſettler who lived 
the moſt conuguous to his own 
laud. His firſt work was to cleat 
ſome acres of ſwamp, that he might 
have a ſupply of hay the following 
year for his two horſes and cows. 
From the firſt day he began to woll, 
he was indefatigable; his honeſty 
procured ham friends, and his in- 
duitry the eſteem of his new neigh» 
bours; One of them offered bim 
two acres of cleared land, whereoh 
he might. plant corn, pumpkins, 
{quaſhes, and a few potatoes, that 
very ſeaſon; It is aſtoniſliing how 
quick men will learn when they 
work for themſelves. I ſaw wit 
pletſure two munihs after, Andrew 
holding a two horſe-plough and 
tracing; his furrows. _ ſtraight; 
thus the ſpade. man of the iſland of 
Barra was become the tiller of Ame- 
nican foil; : Well done, ſaid I, An- 
drew, well dene; 1 ſee that God 
ſpeeds and directs your works; I ſee 
proſperity delineated in all your fur- 
rows and head lands. Raiſe this er 
of corn with attention and care, a 
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„As he had neither mowing nor 
reaping to do that year, I told him 
that the time was come to build his 
houſe; and that for the purpoſe I 
would myſelf invite the neighbour- 
hood to a frolick; that thus he would 
have a large dwelling erected, and 
ſome ld al in one day. Mr, 
P. R. his old friend, came at the 
time appointed, with all his hands, 
and brought victuals in plenty: I 
did the ſame. About forty people 
Tepaired to the ſpot; the ſongs, and 
merry ſtories went round the woods 
from cluſter to eluſter, as the people 
had gathered to their different works; 
trees teil on all ſides, buſhes were cut 
up and heaped; and while mm 
were thus employed, others wi 
their teams hauled the big logs to the 
ſpot which Andrew had pitched u 
on for the erection of his new dwell- 
ing. We all dined in the woods; 
in the afternoon the logs were placed 
with ſkids, and the uſual contriv- 
ances: thus the rude houſe was raiſ- 
ed, and above two acres of land cut 
up, cleared, and heaped. 

« Whilſt all theſe different ope- 
rations were performing, Andrew 
was abſolutely incapable of work- 
ing; it was to him the moſt ſolemn 
holiday he had ever ſeen; it would 
have been ſacrilegious in him to have 
defiled it with menial labour. Poor 
man, he fanCtified it with joy and 
| thankſgiving, and honeſt libationg— 
he went from one to the other with 
. the bottle in his hand, preſſing eve 
body to drink, and drinking himſelf 
to ſhew the example, He ſpent the 
whole day in ſmiling, laughing, and 
uttering monoſyllables: his wife and 
ſon were there alſo, but as they could 
not underſtand the languaye, their 
pleaſure muſt have been altogether 
that of the imagination. The power- 
ful lord, the wealthy merchant, on 
ſeeing the ſuberb manſion finiſhed, 
never can feel half the joy and real 


lay before his door; the eſſence 
future bread, milk, and meat, we 
ſcattered all round him, - Soon aft 


roof and laid the floors; ina we 


moved into it, and purchaſed t 


corn would have been as good, 
it not been for the ſquirrels, ub 


rous ſociety, He helped otht 


happineſs which was felt and enjc 
ed on that day by this honeſt Heb 


dean: though this new dwellin * | 
erected in the midſt of the wood ty 
was nothing more than a ſquare i::i:cr 
cloſure, compoſed of twenty- ne 
large clumſy logs, let in at the end ce 
When the work was finiſhed, hero \ 
company made the woods reſouii bfu! 
with the noiſe of their three cheeeiMi..r:.1 
and the honeſt wiſhes they form. 
for Andrew's proſperity. He cou cr 
ſay nothing, ba with thagkful te a 


he ſhook hands with them all, Th 
from the firſt day he had lande 
Andrew marched towards this it 
portant event: this memorable 6 
made the ſun ſhine on that land 
which he was to fow wheat and ot! 

rain. What ſwamp he had 


he hired a carpenter, who put or 


more the houſe was properly pl: 
tered, and the chimney finiſhed, | 


COWS, W found plenty of fc 
in the — — how had the fa 
advanta That very year, he: 
his ſon ſowed three buſhels of whe 
from which he reaped ninety* 
and a half; for I had ordered! 
to keep an exact account of all 
ſhould raiſe. His firſt crop of oll 


were enemies not to be diſperſed 
the broad ſword. The fourth 
I took an inventory of the when 
man poſſeſſed, "which I ſendy 
Soon after, farther ſettlements 
made on that road, and Andrt 
inſtead of being the laſt man ton: 
the wilderneſs, found himſelf 
few years in the middle of a nu 
generouſly as others had be 
him; and I have dined many ut 

2 


«his table with ſeveral of his neigh- 
urs, The ſecond year he was 


a two petty juries, performing as a 
türen all the duties required of him. 
The hiſtoriographer of ſome great 
wince or general does not bring his 
tro victorious to the end of a ſuc- 
«ful campaign with one balf of the 
kart-felt pleaſure with which I have 
anducted Andrew to the ſituation he 
wi enjoys: he is independent and 
aly, Triumph and roger ho- 
nurs do not always imply thoſe two 
ſelings. He is unencumbered with 
lebts, ſervices, rents, or any other 
les; the ſucceſſes of a campaign, 
te laurels of war, muſt be purchaſed 
tthe deareſt rate, which makes every 
ws refleting citizen to tremble and 
ulder, By the literal account here- 
no annexed, you will ' eafily be 
a . with the happy ef- 


1 1 N 


nade overſeer of the road, and ſerved 


N FRIENDSHIP. [263] 


fects which conſtantly flow, in this 
country, from ſobriety and induſtry, 
when united with good land and 
freedom. , 

« The account of the property he 
acquired. with his own hands and 
thoſe of his ſon, in four years, is ag 


under: 
| TY Dollars. 
The value, of his improvements 
and leaſe | 22 
Six cows, at 13 dollars 78 
Two breedirig mares a 50 
The reſt of the ſtock 100 
Seventy-three buſhels of wheat 66 
Money due to him on notes 43 
Pork and beef in his cellar 28 
Wool and flax | 19 
. Ploughs and other utenſils of 


-. huſbandry 31 


240l. Pennſylvania currency Ti ets 
| | lars 640.“ | 
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"THE ancients ranked friendſhip 
=; and many are the inſtances 
durded in hiſtory, where its energy 

roduced effects almoſt divine. 


ty, it certainly is the moſt ſub- 
le, becauſe the leaſt ſelfiſh, affec- 
of the ſoul. | 

Honour is its very efſence ; cou- 
r trankneſs, and generoſity, its 
Uicnable properties. Such is the 
delivered down to us of this noble 
"nent, by its cotemporary wri- 
ho together flouriſhed, and 


* elapſed ſince this exalted phæ- 
"on has deigned to appear among 


in the ſecond claſs of human 


ee in its perfect ſtrength and 


her fell :” for ſome centuries 


FRIENDSHIP in general, and FEMALE FRIENDSHIP in 
| particular, < 


[From Mrs, Gr1eyith's Eſſays, addreſſed to Voung Married Women. ] - 


the degenerate ſons of men; and, 
like a mutilated ſtatye, it is now be- 


come rather an object of admitatiqn - 
to a few virtuoſi in philoſophy, than a 


ſubject for general emulation. 
Montaigne, amongſt the mo- 


derns, ſeems to have felt a ſtronger 


emanation of this virtue than any 
author I am acquainted with; and 
though the utmoſt ſtretch of his warm 
' ithagination gives us but a faint ray 
of its ancient luſtre, yet even this 
flight reſemblance appears too ſtrong 
for our weak eyes, and ſeems rather to 
dazzle than attract our regards. 
Our cotemporary, Br. Young, 
has left us ſeveral very beautiful 


deſcriptions of friendſhip, which, 
£ 3 though 
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1164 ON FRIE 


though deficient of that fire which 
not only blazed but burned in this 
ancient virtue, are, however, ſufh- 
cient to form both our theory and 
our practice upon. 

4% True friendſhip warms, it raiſes, it 


tranſports, 
Like — pure the joy, without allay, 
. Whole very rapture is tranquillity.” 
This is a very pleaſing and juſt de- 
ſcription of friendſhip in the abſtract ; 
but it wants that energy which par- 
ticular attachments add to all our ſen- 
timents, and without which, like a 
winter's ſun, they ſhine, but do not 
warm. 8 

« The ſame author has given us 
a more intereſting, though perhaps 
leſs elevated idea of this affection of 
the mind, in his addreſs to a parti - 
cular perſon : 

« Lorenzo, pride ſuppreſs, nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in 
ther. 

« This is 4 new, and I think a juſt, 
light in which we may conſider this 
ſentiment ; for though love may be 
formed without ſympathy, friendſhip 
never can. It is, even in its dege- 
nerate ſtate, an affection that cannot 
ſubſiſt in vicious minds; and among 
the moſt virtuous, it requires a parity 
of ſentiment, manners, and rank, 
for its bafis. Of all the nice ties and 
dependencies which conſtitute the 
happineſs or miſery of lite, it is the 
moſt delicate, and even the moſt fra- 
gile. Wealth cannot purchaſe, nor 
gifts enſure, its permanence. « The 
chirping of birds in cages bear as 
much reſemblance to the vocal muſic 
of the woods, as bought courteſies to 
real friendſhip.” The great, alas! 
rarely enjoy this bleſſing; vanity and 
emulation preyent its growth among 
equals; and the humiliating conde- 
ſcenfion with which ſuperiors ſome- 
times deign to affect friendſhip for 
- Heir inferiors, ſtrikes at the very 
- £:5ndation of the ſentiment ; from 


NDSHIP, 


which there can only ariſe a tot 
ing ſuperſtructure, whoſe pillars, lik 
thoſe of modern compoſition, be; 
the gloſs, but want the durable qu 
lity of the mental marble, fincen 
Yet there have been inſtances, thou 
rare, of real friendſhip between pe 


fubjei 
phy 
lutle 
earne! 
foung 
mend 


ber af 


ſons of different ranks in life, pam i; th: 
cularly Henry the Fourth and Sul nd fc 
but the virtues of the latter pla ee. 
him on a level with monarchs, edge 
the magnanimity of the former ma onde 
him ſenſible of their equality, hey v 
* Yet how often are complai neſs, x 
uttered by diſappointed pride again ah, 
the ingratitude of thoſe whom th :cipr 
have honoured with the tle chm. 
friend, nay, and have even fer fothe 
and obliged as fuch; without rele de 
ing that obligations to a gener tands 
mind are inſults, when accompai ber m 
with the leaſt {light or mortiſication don, 
% On the other hand, we pero ms 
too willingly attach ourſelves to be tl 
ſuperiors, Our ſelf-love is flatter ny vori. 
by their approbation, as It natural col 
imagines it can only be for our go lweetn 
and amiable qualities that they M i 
or diſtinguiſh us. But though let 
like death, makes all diſtinction void iippy 
friendſhip has no ſuch Jerelli ce 
power. Superiority of rank or ed 
tune is generally felt by the peri SA 
who potleſſes either; and they are« at g. 
titled to ſome of praiſe, m © 
they do not make others feel it end 
Let thoſe then who have ng, 
cate minds, remember that equ Means 
is the true baſis of friend(lip; Wt lin 
them ſet a juſt value on their ep 
worth, as well as off the inebris bit ex, 
ſmiles of greatneſs, and not eh rs 
their ſenſibility to the pangs 1 B 0iet 
ſuſtain, on diſcovering! that nen R reſt 
virtues or talents can always keep wht t 
-ſcale of friendſhi ſteady, when be qua 
poſed to the adventitious CIC boſe ot 
ſtancis of high birth or great "ſite ac 
tune. 5 ONT On» * torn 
n Thus far my remarks vp a Wang 
5 Us 


ubject are general. Let me now 
ply them to their uſe for whom this 
litle work is peculiarly deſigned, by 
ameſtly recommending it to every 
young married woman to ſeek the 
tend of her heart in the huſband of 
ber afſection. There, and there only, 
that true equality, both of rank 
nd fortune, ſtrengthened by mutual 
nterelts, and cemented by mutual 
leges, to be found. There only 
wadeſcenſions will not mortify, as 
hey will be conceſſions but of kind- 
es, not of pride. There, and there 
ly, will ſhe be ſure to meet with 


uchment, and tender ſolicitude, to 
ſothe her every care. The ties of 
redded love will be rivetted by the 
unds of friendſhip; the virtues of 
ter mind, when called forth by oc- 
ahon, will unfold themſelves by de- 
mes to her huſband's . 
ike the opening roſe before the 
norning ray; and when its bloom- 
ay colour fades upon her cheek, its 
heetneſs ſhall remain within the 
ery foldings of his heart, from. re- 
ullection of her ſenſe and worth. 
lappy are the pairs ſo joined; yea, 
dec are they who are thus doubly 
wited ! | 

* A; the word friendſhip 1s at pre- 
fat generally underſt to be a 
km of little import, or at moſt that 
tends merely to a. preference of 
ling, or eſteem; I would by no 
ans exclude my fair readers from 
ut kind of commerce which is now 
wepted under that title, in ſociety. 


Jures much caution in the choice of 
Bobject ; for I ſhould wiſh it might 


beit reſtrained to one; and that one 
ep t to obtain this preference from 
en * qualities of the heart rather than 
irc": of the head. A long and inti- 
at due acquaintance can alone diſcover 


former; the latter are eaſily and 
wüngly diſplay td; for love with - 
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lit even this ſort of connexion re- 


[765] 
out eſteem is as a ſhower, ſoon ſpent, 
The head is the ſpring of affections, 
but the heart is the reſervoir. ' | 
For this reaſon, it always ap- 
pears to me a proof of mutual merit, 
when two ſiſters, or two young wo- 
men, who have been brought up to- 
gether, are ſtrongly attached to each 
other; and I will admit, that while 
they remain unmarried, ſuch a con- 
nexion is capable of forming a pure 
and diſintereſted friendſhip, provided 
that the ſympathy of their affections 
does not tend to make them like or ad- 
mire the ſame male object; for though 


reciprocal confidence, unfeigned at- love may, friendſhip cannot exiſt with 


jealouſy. | | 


« Reſerve will wound it, and diſtruſt de- 
roy.” | | 
That great maſter of the human 

heart, Shakſpeare, has ſhewn us, that 

maidenly attachment is no match for 
the ſtronger paſſion of love. 


T Is all the counſel that we two have 


har d, 
The filter vows, the hours that we haye 

ſpent, | n 
When we have chid the haſty · ſootad time 
For parting us—O! and is all forgot? 

All ſchool-days friendſhip, childhood inne 
cence r. X * 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, | 

Created with our needles both one flowe-. 
Both on one ſampler, ſitting on one cuſſioh, 
Both warbling of one ſeng, both in one 


key Bis. enntur 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices, and 

minds f 3 

Had been incorp' rate KW 
 Mipsunner Nricur's Dura. 


If ſuch an almoſt inſtinctite af- 
fection as that between Hermia and 
Helena was ſo quickly diſſolred by 
the intruder love, I fear there are 
but few female friendſhips that will 
better ſtand the teſt. And to a deli- 
cate mind it may appear a breach per - 
haps of thoſe. - filter yows,” when 
one of the parties enters into another 
and more forcible engagement; for 
love is an imperious and engroſſing 
e f ty rant; 
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ryrant ; of courſe the gentler affection 
muſt give way and retire within it- 
ſelf, as the ſenſitive plant ſhrinks 
back, oppreſſed by too intenſe an 
—_— | | 
In my ſmall experience I have 
never ſeen the ſame degree of attach- 
ment ſubſiſt between two ladies after 
marriage as before, excepting th 

were ſiſters, The bands of natural 
affection are not looſened by new en- 
gagements; but thoſe of choice or 
caſualty neceſſarily become relaxed 
by the addition of a new object, as 
extenſion leſſens ſtrength, | 

„The minds of moſt young wo- 
men ſcem, and indeed ought to do 
ſo in reality, to acquire a new bent 
after marriage : ſcenes different from 
thoſe to which they had been accuſ- 
tomed ppen to their view; different 
objects engroſs their attention; every 
ſtate has its cares; and, from the 

ueen to the peaſant, every wife has 
— to fulfil, Frivolous amufe- 
* are, or ſhould be, renounced 

r the more pleaſing and reſpectable 
avocations of an affectionate wife, a 
tender mother, and a beloved and 
Honoured matron of a family, 

« T hope it is impoſſible that I 
ould be ſo far miſunderſtood, as to 
be thought to exclude married wo- 
men from any innocent pleaſure or 
rational amuſement that 1s ſuited to 
their age, rank, or fortune. I would 
not only enſure but augment their 
happineis, and ſhall therefore ſay with 
Othello, | 


Where virtue is, theſe are moſt yirtuous.” 


But till there is, or ſhould be, a dif- 
ference in the enjoyment of their 
. Pleaſures; between the thoughtleſs 
iety of girls, and the decent chear- 
ulneſs of married women. The firſt 
is bright and tranſient as the youth- 
ful glow of health and vivacity that 
blooms upon the cheek ; the latter 
ſhould expreſs that tranquil joy which 
flows from true content. =D - 
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the work. I ſhall now conely 


pact 
them 
The 
chan 
bre | 
lace! 
an ſc 
Om 
to hel 


«© I may be thought to have ſomes 
what wandered from the particular 
ſubject of this chapter,” though, 
hope, not from the general _ of 

e wit 
obſerving, that as the characters and 
conduct of even her common ac 
quaintance reflect honour or diſgrace 
upon a young married woman, { 
will be an inevitable ſharer in tha! de 
gree of reſpect or contempt which he 
choſen friend poſſeſſes in the efteen 
of the world: and thopgh its cenſur: 
may fomelimes involve the innoce 
with the guilty; yet in general the 
is no fairer way of forming our 0 
nions of perſons we do not know th: 
from their intimate aſſociates, 

There is ſomething flill mor 
alarming to be dreaded for a your 
woman who is thoughtleſs enough 
form indiſcriminate friendſhips, The 
is a lightneſs of mind and manne 
in many women, who, though f 
from actual vice, have loſt that de 
cate ſenſibility which heaven 
placed in female minds as the 0 
guard of modeſty. The roſy bl 
that gives the intuitive alarm to 
cency, even before the perceptions 
the mind are awake to danger, gc 
not upon their cheek ; the ino 
purity of [innocence beams not up 
their dauntleſs forehead, thoug 
may ſtill retain its whiteneſs, T 
minds may be coarſe, however d 
cate their form; and their man 
unfeminine, even without being 


On 1 


Fron 


very 
ed, the 
tal wor 
apable 
ferſons 
tations 
zton, 

jou de 
u hie 
ents 

urn fr 
ly ſed 
and inſt 
3 relate 
lus di 
conſtant 
i hung 


ART Wer an 
culine, | NN. — 
„An intimacy with ſuch peng 
is, of all others, the moſt danger. 5. * 
The frankneſs and livelineſs of . 1 18 
converſation render them too 8 he We 
rally agreeable, and they freque «aſs 
undermine the principles of gp 
before we cons] t neceſſary to ll” * 
vpon our guard. | My 
* As os Platonic ſyſtem bas I 

FR. | if a1 
long exploded, it is almoſt unc, — 
to warn my fair readers agaiof Þ Þ 


cular intimacies with the other 
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nen not cloſely connected with 
een by the ties of blood or affinity. 
ne whole ſyſtem of nature muſt 
ange, and the tyger and the lamb 
ite peaceably together, before a 
"a (acere and difintereſted friendſhip 
(a ſubſiſt between an amiable young 
MY roman and a man not nearly relate 
Ml © her, who has not paſſed his grand 


— — — * 


elimacteric. A man of ſuch an age, 


poſſeſſed of ſenſe and virtue, may 


perhaps be a kind and uſeful Men- 


tor: but if a married woman is hap- 
py enough to meet with a proper 
and affectionate return from the firſt 


object I have recommended to her 
choice, ſhe cannot ſtand in need of : 


any other friend,” 


e * 


E 

F 

d WE. 
My dear Sir, 


. ] Sincerely lament with you the 
death ot Doctor Goldſmith, as 
very conſiderable loſs to the learn- 
d, the laughing, and the ſentimen- 
al world, His verſatile genius was 
apable of producing ſatisfaction to 
perſons gf all theſe varying denomi- 
mionz. But I ſhall, without heſi- 
ztion, combat the opinion which 
jou derive from the inſolvent ſtate 
8 which he died, that genius and 
lens meet with an ungrateful re- 
urn from mankind, and are gene- 
ally ſeen to ſtruggle with continual 
ud inſuperable difficulties. Plautus 
Srelated to have turned a mill, Boe- 
mus died in a gaol, Taſſo was in 
wnſtant diſtreſs, Cervantes died 
it hunger, and our Otway from too 
ager an indulgence of that appetite 
Umoens ended his days in an hof- 
Pal, and Vaugelas left his body to 
e ſurgeons to pay his debts as far 
un would go. I could fill my 
Rper with a melancholy detail of 
Faws in misfortune 3 but it would 


n examine into the cauſes of ſuch 
uiſſecting branch of human diſtreſs: 
ad if a work of that nature were to 
compoſed, it would prove no 


ture a volume of no common fize 


— 
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more than what we already know, 
that genius is not exempt from 


human failings, and frequently poſ- 


ſeſſes them in a degree ſupenor to 
ordinary talents and common dul- 
neſs. An improvident ſpirit, and 
diſdain of reflection, are no uncom- 
mon attributes of that character; 
and I need not inform a child of ten 
years old, that the dulleſt Roſi- 
nante, who keeps on his way, will 


ſooner arrive at his deſtined end, 


than the fleeteſt courſer of News 
market, who has taken a different 
direction. | UNS 

% An unenlightened and barbarous 
age may deny bread to men of un» 
derſtanding; but we have the hap- 
pineſs to live in the full blaze of rea- 
ſon and knowledge. At this period, 
the man of genius, as well as the 
leſs learned character, is equally the 
framer of his own fortune ; and it 
muſt ariſe from ſome inherent de- 
ficiency in both, when the means of 
comfortable exiſtence,to ſay no more, 
are remote from them. This age is 
the moſt favourable that has ever 
been known in the annals of time, 
for men of genius, talents, and 
ſkill, in any and every branch of 
ſcience and art, To come home, 

L 4 | bowever, 
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however, to your ſubject, tell me, I 
beg of you, in what reſpect Doctor 
Goldſmith was neglected. As ſoon 
as his talents were known, the pub- 
lie diſcovered a ready diſpoſition to 
reward them; nor did he ever pro- 
duce the fruits of them in vain. His 
mode of life is genfrally known ; 
the profits of his labours are ao ſe- 
cret, and the patronage beneath 
which he ſome time flouriſhed, is a 
matter of public notoricty : nor ſhall 
I ſwerve from truth in the declara- 
tion, that he was encouraged equal 
to his merits, whatever they may 
have been ; and that the public were 
ready to increaſe their favour in pro- 
__ to his exertions. Aſk your 
ookſeller what Doctor Goldſmith 
did acquire, and what he might 
have acquired by his writings : con- 
tinue the queſtion with reſpect to 
the manner 1a which many of them 
were produced, and- what was the 
ſpring which generally ſet his talents 
in motion. The reſpective replies 
will be ſufficient to convince you, 
that, it your favourite author died 
in poverty, it was becauſe he had 
not difcretion enough to be rich. 
A rigid obedience to the ſcripture 
commund of, Take no thought for 
to-morrow, with an oftentatious im- 
patience of coin, and an unreflecting 
ſpirit of benevolence, occaſioned the 
difficulties of his life, and the inſol- 
vency of its end. He might have 
bieſied himſelf with an happy inde- 
pendence, enjoyed, without inter- 
ruption, every wiſh of a wiſe man, 
jecured an ample proviſion for bis 
advanced age, if ho had attained it, 
and have made a reſpectable laſt will 
and taſtament; and all this, without 
riling vp early, or ſitting up late, if 
commen ſenſe had been added to his 
other attainments. Such a man is 
awakened into the exertion of his fa- 
culties but by the impulſe of ſome 
Sale which demands enjoyment, or 


* 
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ſhould overtake him in the interval, 


and drunken, he might, at this 


tea- boards. 


ſome paſſion which cries aloud for 
gratification : by the repeated menace 
of a creditor, or the frequent dun at 
his gate: nay, ſhould the neceſſiy 
of to-day. be relieved, the a 
tinated labour will wait for the ne- 
ceſſity of to-morrow ; and, if death 


it muſt find him a beggar, and the 
age is to be accuſed ot obduracy in 
ſuffering genius to die for want! 
It Pope had been a debauchee, he 
would have lived in a garret, not 
enjoyed the Attic elegance of bis 
villa on the banks of the Thames, 
If fir Joſhua Reynolds had been idle 


hour, have been acquiring a ſcanty 
and precarious maintenance by paint- 
ing coach-pannels and Birmingham 
6 Had not David Hume 
poſſeſſed the invariable temper of bis 
country, he might have been the 
actual maſter of a ſchool in che He- 
brides; and the inimitable Garrick, 
if he had poſſeſſed Shuter's charac« 
ter, would have acquired little more 
than Shuter's fame, and ſuffered 
Shuter's end. Name me a man ot 

nius in our days, who, if he has 
— deſtitute of independence, had 
a rigbt to complain of any one but 
bimſelf. You may tell me that 
Lloyd died in a gaol ; and I believe, 
from every thing I have heard 0 
that very 1ngenious gentleman, that 
his fate would have been the ſame, 
if he had been born to the inherit 
ance of an ample fortune. Yo! 
will add, perhaps, the name of yo! 
very learned friend Morell. He cer 
tainly deſerves well of, and is eſteem 
ed by, the learned world ; butt! 
acute.critic and profound grammaft 
an, who ſeems to be impelled rarhc 
by the love of ſciencej/ithaq the de 


fire of gain, is generally in the ha mat 
of. frupal contentment; and hid perl 
himſelf in that ſuade of retiremem rn 

"i 


where the learned . 


A p R 


lim. I am, however, entirely of 
your opinion, that he merits a leſs 
refrained ſituation than he poſſeſſes ; 
ud I agree with you in not for- 
gring Doctor B for a breach of 
jullice in oppoſing his election to a 
fellow ſlip at Eton. Such a promo- 
ton would have been a ſuitable re- 
ward for his labours, and have af- 
forded him that ample independence 
and learned retreay, which would 
have left his clofing life without a 
| vim. B—— was the moſt able 
ſchoolmaſter that ever graſped the 
(WY birch; and I am forry 17 Bold 
e diſgrace bis ſucceeding and higher 
$ ofice, by oppoſing, as you tell me, 
more than once, the entrance of a 
| man into his college, the circums 
ſtances of whoſe life and character 
gave him ſo fair a claim to the pre- 
ferment which he ſollicited. But 


die ill treatment of your friend 
for I think it ſuch is not applicable 


to the age, but to the folly of a vain 
man, who finds a conſolation for his 
diſappointed ambirion in the deſpotic 
fray of a college, wherein he will 
not ſuffer a man to enter, whoſe cha- 
ner announces the leaſt gleam of 
z independent fpirit. 

« Learning and fine talents muſt be 
reſpected «<a valued in all enlight- 
tned ages and nations; nay, they 


OS _ 


— JOU 


bare been known to awaken a moſt 
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honourable veneration in the breaſts ' 


of men accuſtomed to ſpoil, and 
wading through blood to glory. 
An Italian robber not only refuſed 
the rich booty of a caravan, but 
conducted it under his ſafeguard, 
when he was informed that Taſſo 
accompanied it, The great duke of 
Marlborough, at the ſiege of Came 
bray, gave particular orders, that 
the lands, &c. of the admired Fene- 
lon, archbiſhop of the dioceſe, ſhould 
not be profaned by the violence of 
war, Czfar, the ambitious Cæſar, 
acknowledged Tully's fuperior cha- 
rater ; for that the Roman orator 


bad enlarged the limits of human 


puts while he had only ex- 
tended thoſe of his country. But to 
proceed one ſtep higher, : 


The great Emathian conqueror bid ſpare 
The ſe of Pindarus, when temple and 
tower | 


Went to the ground, _ ; 
Reſt then aſſured, my friend, when 
a man of learning and talents does 
not, in this very remunerative a 
find encouragement, protection, — 
independence, that ſuch am unnatu- 
ral circumſtance maſt ariſe from ſome 
concomitant failings which: render 
his labours obnoxious, or, at leaſt, 
of no real utility, © © |! 


. 


2 


8 DU on we dream afleep 

| or awake, doth not greatly 

matter, provided the mind be pro- 

perly, or, at leaſt, not improperly 

employed. Having finiſhed my laſt 

er to you, I laid myſelf back in 
I 


[From Dr. STEDDMAN's Lzlius and Hortenſia.] 


YO _ 


1 


A DREAM ; or the PRESENT STATE of MAN compared with one 
N org PERFECT. OD 


«© 
» 


my chair, and relieving my mind 


of every kind of exertion, I gave 


full play to my ideas. A degree of 


ſtupor inſenfibly ſucceeding, much 


new ſcenery preſented itlelf, and 
my mind being deeply imprefled 
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with the ſubject in which I had been 
engaged juſt before, I had, in my 
fleep, a temporary and ideal gratiſi- 
cation of my aſtronomical wiſh, I 
was immediately tranſlated to the 


moon; for you know, when aſlecp, 


we can traverſe the planetary ſyſ- 
tem with more eaſe than we can 
viſit a friend in the country when 
awake. LED * 
&« J found the moon aboundin 
with inhabitants; who, though ſimi- 
lar to our ſpecies, were ſtill of a 
form more divine and angelic. The 


mildneſs and complacency of their 


countenances indicated their internal 
tranquillity ; and I ſoon diſcovered, 
not only that the whole conduct of 
their lives was regulated by reaſon, 
as a ſtandard, but that their pre- 
vailing motive to action was bene- 
volence. Hence they were con- 
ſtantly occupied in doing good offices 
to one another, I was overcome by 
their attention to, and aſſiduities 
about me; and If no pains to 
let them know the deep ſenſe I had 
of their goodneſs. My expreſſions 
of the obligations under which they 
laid me, TI obſerved, to my no ſmall 
ſurpriſe, to be coldly received, or 
rather, to be wholly diſregarded, 
But I ſoon diſcovered that this peo- 
ple, being actuated by an inſtinctive 
principle of goodneſs, and thus being 
ſufficiently rewarded by the pleaſure 
ariſing from the performance of good 
offices, neither offer nor expect ac- 
knowledgments for theſe reciprocal 
ſervices. For the return of acknow- 
ledgments for good offices, ſo com- 
mon among mankind, proceeds from 
a tacit ſuppoſition of trouble or in- 
convenience attending the perform - 
ance of them. | 
«© The term juſtice, and man 


other words expreſſive of virtuous 


actions, are unknown there, becauſe 
their oppoſite vices are unknown, 
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All poſitive inſtitutions, fimilar to 
human laws, would be uſeleſs among 
the inhabitants of this planet. Va- 
lour, patriotiſm, and friendſhip, on 
which I recollected to have lately 
read ſome curious obſervations, make 
no part of the language there.— 
Theſe good people, having no paſ- 
ſion for oſtentation, nor ambition for 
popular applauſe, are never ſtimu- 
lated by theſe motives to perform 
feats of valour. Their courage, 
however, is occaſionally brought to 
proof; but as we ſee an hen, though 
naturally a timid and ĩnoffenſive ani- 
mal, fly on a maſtiff, to ſave her 
chicks, ſo theſe people, however 
mild and gentle, never heſitate to 
reſcue their fellows from impending 
danger, though at the riſk of their 
own lives. The moon itſelf being 
the only country of every inhabi- 
tant, the words patriot and. patriot- 
iſm would be wholly inſignificant, 
where no limits or K are 
known, no wars, no lawſuits for the 
extentof territory, The term friend- 
ſhip, being expreſſive of a virtue lels 
diflußve than univerſal benevolence, 
is ſuperſeded by the uſe of the latter, 
The benevolence of each individual 
becomes more intenſe, as his inter- 
courſe with thoſe within the ſphere 
of his acquaintance increaſeth ; and 
though he be wholly a ſtranger to 
intereſted motives, he is amply 2 
ainer by the good offices ariting 
— the benevolent affections of 
others. Inſults, affronts, revenge, 
with other vindictive and malevo- 
tent paſſions, being non-entities in 
that happy ſtate, theſe terms can 
find no place in a lunar vocabulary, 
But, to undertake a particular di. 
cuſſion of every thing relating © 
the — — of yn 
py republic, would require 
time than I mean to beſtow up 


It « I und 


v. 
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« 1 found the corporeal organs of 
thoſe ſons of happineſs, like the fa- 
culties of their minds, more perfect 
than ours. They were able to diſ- 
cera, by their eyes alone, moun- 
tains, ſeas, and lakes in our earth. 
Cities appeared like ſpots irregularly 
üſſeminated on the different parts of 
us ſurface, They could even ſee 
the larger ſhips, which they believed 
to be ſea-monſters. Juſt before my 
arrival, ſome lunar Galileo or New- 
ton, having invented teleſcopes, 
ſuited to lunar, but not to terreſtrial 
eyes, many of their philoſophical 
mquirers were occupied in looking 
at the objects of their vaſt moon, 
This afforded much entertainment, 
not only from the great extent of 
the luminary, but from having an 
opportunity of examining the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, Aſia, Africa, 
and America, fourteen times in one 
night, Having their teleſcopes, by 
accident, directed on the Nether- 
lands, they diſcovered, what they 


4 had taken tor ſpots, to be cities; and, 
: as they could, by the affiſtance of 
>» 


theſe inſtruments, diſtinguiſh human 
figures, though minute, they ad- 
mired the great concourſe of people 
collected within ſuch ſmall ſpaces. 
They interpreted this to proceed 
irom the ſtrong attachment and af- 
tection which ſubſiſt among man- 
kind, They likewiſe put a favour- 
able conſtruction on the ornamental 
fguring with which they obſerved 
theſe cities encircled, This is a- kin 
to what we may remark even on our 
earth, where thoſe of the moſt happy 
temperament of mind are conſtantly 
liſpoſed to ſet things, though unfa- 
yourable in themſelves, in the moſt 


feltmy mind ſo much diſpoſed to diſ- 
imulation : and, theretore, thought 
ir better not to undeceive them, by 
explaining the nature and deſign of 
tornification, For thus I muſt hayę 


favourable point of view. I never 
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let them know, that theſe works 
were intended to ſecure one part of 
mankind from the ravages and ra- 


pine of another; and likewiſe, that 
they were conſtructed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that thoſe within might, by 


methods the eafieſt, quickeſt, and 
ſafeſt to themſelves, deſtroy their 
enemies without. This would have 
proved an unhappy detection of hu- 
man nature to theſe happieſt of be- 
ings. - 

„ The earth, proceeding in her 
diurnal rotation, brought England 
and her metropolis in view, They 


dwelt long on this city, and were de- 


lighted with the multiplicity of car- 
riages and people traverſing the 


ſtreets every where. They oblerved, 


in one of the largeſt ſtreets, a cha- 
riot drawn by four horſes, and great 
numbers of 7 0 erouding about 
it. Some of the croud, removing 


the horſes, dragged the carriage 


along, with conſiderable rapidity, 
to its place of deſtination. This 
excited the admiration of the ob- 
ſervers, who ſaid, that no ſuch mark 
of benevolence and affection had 
ever been known in the moon; and 
thus they were confirmed in their 
opinion of the happy nature of man. 


I, who knew the conſtitution of my 


terreſtrial friends better, had no 
room to doubt, that what they ſaw 
was the effect of an endemic pa- 
roxyſm, to which the populace of 
great cities, and particularly of this 
capital, are frequently liable. I 
heartily withed theſe objects out of 
the view of the teleſcopes, leſt this 
ebullition ſhould degenerate into an 
untractable calenture, in which the 
hrenſy ſometimes riſes to a pitch 
o high, as to prompt that brain- 
ſick people to fly about the city, and 
deſtroy whatever belongs to their 
neighbours. fo hs 
England at length diſappearing, 
the Atlantic Ocean ſucceeded ; and 
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the next objects which raiſed theſe 
good people's curioſity, were two 
great companies of ſea monſters, 
The full blown ſails, ſeen through 
the inſtruments, confirmed their idea 
of tremendous and ſhapeleſs animals; 
and ſo much ſpreadcanvaſs concealed 
the failors below. They next re- 
marked, that the two companies, as 
they approached, began to ſpout fire 
at one another; which, increaſing 
to a great degree, ſome of them were 
ſeen in flames, others ſinking, and 
many of them at length totally diſ- 
appeared. This ſcene being over, 
the benevolent obſervers ſaid it was 
a fortunate circumſtance, in the 
courſe of things, that the nature of 
theſe immane animals was ſuch as to 
ſtimulate them to deſtroy one an- 
other, leſt at any time, coming out 
of the ſea, they might diſturb the 
felicity of the amiable inhabitants 
of that world. This was the third 
time I had eſcaped being brought 
under the neceſſity of exhibiting the 
condition of man in its proper co- 
lours. 

The earth continuing to roll 
eaſtward, America came under the 
teleſcopes. Cities, rivers, woods, 
and other objects, afforded. ample 
matter of ſpeculation. At length 
an extended plain appeared, in which 
were ſeen, oppoſite to, and at ſome 
diſtance from one another, two large 
bodies of men arrangedin long lines, 
and diſpoſed in beautiful and regu- 
lar order. The expectations of the 
lunar obſervers were raiſed to an ex- 
traorcinary degree by theſe new ob- 
jects; and they prognoſticated, not 


a fatal cataſtrophe from ſuch a num- 


ber of men collected together, and 
ſo beautifully arranged, but an 
event marking the benevolent affec- 
tions of mankind more than any 
thing they had ſeen before. With 
reſpect to myſelf, I now foreſaw 
matters to be near a oriſis. I knew 
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theſe to be two European armia 


who had expoſed themſelves to the 


dangers of a vaſt ocean, and to the 
greater danger of meeting one an- 
other there, in order totake poſſeſſion 
of kingdoms to which neither ths 
one nor the other could lay any juſt 
claim ; refolved, at the f 

to deſtroy whoever ſhould oppoſs 
them, whether Europeans, or even 
the natives of theſe countries, 

As the two armies approached, 
the curiofity of the obſervers in- 
creaſed, But, to their great ſur- 
priſe, the ſpouting of fire began here 
as they had ſeen it a little before in 
the ſea-ſcene, Thetwo armies were 
ſoon ſo involved in ſmoke, that no 
part of them could be ſeen, I hear- 
tily wiſhed this cloud to continue 
till this affecting and humiliating 
ſpectacle ſhould be at an end. But, 
in a while, a freſh breeze ſpringing 
up, brought the armies full in view 
again. By this time one of them 
was thrown wholly into' confuſion, 
the other purſuing and pouring fire 
among them. Hundreds were ſeen 


lying on the ground; ſome endea+ 


vouring to riſe, others wreathing 
their bodies in a manner expreflive 
of exquiſite agony, and many lying 
motionleſs. I ſhall neither pretend 
to paint the marks of aſtoniſhment 
in my lunar friends, nor my own 
diſtreſs. One of them aſked me the 
meaning of all this. I felt relue- 
tant to return an anſwer. The whole 
company, ſurpriſed at my filence, 
turned their eyes upon me. I was 
ſenfible of a glow in my face, and 
my whole frame was foon throwt 
into the utmoſt confuſion. I ſeriouſly 
wiſhed it had been in my power to 
ſink into the moon, when a favour- 
ire ſpaniel, applying his cold noſe 
to my hand, awaked me with, a 
ſtart, n 
„Thus, good Hortenſia, was ex. 

hibited in the nocturnal drama 
Morpheus, 


me time, | 
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Mo ;heus, an ideal piece of ſcenery of the ſtate of man, with that of 4 
which we can never expect to ſee people who love their neighbours 
awake ; that is, a comparative view as themſelves,” 


5 
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— 
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It is 
the law of nature, that every animal 
ſhould prefer the agreeable ſenſations 
to the diſagreeable. But it is in- 
cumbent on the moraliſt to explode 
thoſe pleaſures, which, though they 
ae tranſient and unſatisfactory in 


TO argue againſt pleaſure in 
T „* abſurd. 


e 
p themſelves, are yet found to occa- 
4 fior. pain which is permanent, and 
7 injury which is real. | 
7 « Perhaps the moſt effectual mode 
n of accompliſhing this purpoſe, is not 
, t arraign pleaſure in general, but to 
e lubſtitute other — in their 
n pace; for man muſt be amuſed and 
. delighted. Pernicious amuſements 
Fa ad poiſoned delights will be pur- 
e ſwed, if others ceaſe to be obvious. 
g It is certain that nature has in- 
1d terſperſed a great number of objects 
nt apable of affording the livelieſt de- 
on light, without danger of future pain, 
de ind even with the probability of de- 
C- ning improvement and additional 
le pleaſure by reflecting on the paſt ens 
e, yyment. Such, indeed, are thoſe 
26 innocent pleaſures which we follow 
nd in early youth with cheerful ardour, 
vn and which we enjoy with fincere de- 


light, before we are vitiated and har- 
to lened by a long intercourſe with a 
fepraved world; before the quali- 


ole ies of the lamb and the dove are 

1A exchanged for the leſs amiable wiſ- 
tom of the wolf and the ſerpent. 

er Amidſt all the improvements 

of Mach we make in a ſtate of high 

us, 


On forming a TASTE. for SIMPLE PLEASURES. 
[From the improved Edition of Mr. Kxox's Eſſays, Moral and Literary. ] 


civilization, we loſe ſome natural 
taſtes and propenſities which were 
favourable to virtue, We acquire . 
wants and notions which diſturb our 
repoſe, and cauſe a feveriſh anxiety, 
ever thirſting, and never ſatisfied; 

The fimple and innocent ſatis» 


factions of nature are uſually within 


reach; and as they excite no violent 
perturbation in the purſuit, ſo they 
are enjoyed without tumult, and re- 
linquiſhed without long or painful 
regret, It will then render eſſential 
ſervice both to happineſs and mo- 
rality, if we can perſuade men in 
general to taſte and to form an habi - 
tual attachment to the genuine ſatif · 
factions of uncorrupted nature. 
One of the firſt affections which 
the heart perceives; is filial pi- 
ety. As years increaſe, this affec- 
tion dilates, and extends itſelf to 
brothers and ſiſters, relatives and do- 
meſtics. The child loves and ĩs be- 
loved by all around him. Amidſt 
the converſation, the events, the en- 
dearments, and tender duties of a fa- 
mily, he finds full play: for all his 
faculties and propenſities, and is of- 
ten, by his own ſubſequent con- 
feſſion, happier at this early age 
than in any period which ſucceeds. 
I fay then, that, were a taſte 
for this ſimple pleaſure retained, 
were men at a mature age led to ſeek 


their happineſs in domeſtic life, and 


in the exerciſe of the mild virtues 
of family offices, their enjoyments, 
| tkaugh 
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though leſs brilliant and noiſy, 
would be purer, and more ſubſtan- 
tial, But, on the contrary, we ſee 
them no ſooner arrived at maturity, 
than they eagerly leave the neſt, and 
wander, in arch of an untried and 
an imaginary bliſs, through all the 
wilds of diſſipation. In the preci- 
pitate purſuit, iunocence is often 
loſt ; and whatever progreſs is made 
in reſmnement, little is added to ſolid 
happineſs. Our intereſt, as we falſe- 
ly call it, and our honour, become 
the idols whom we devoutly wor- 
ſhip, and on whoſe altars we ſa- 
3 health, truth, peace, and li- 
rty. 

« We are indeed ſo deeply en- 
paged in our objects, that we cannot 
advert to the beauties of nature, 
thoſe fertile ſources of unadulterated 
pleaſure. The young mind is al- 
ways delighted with rural ſcenery. 
The earlieſt poetry was paſtoral, and 
every juvenile poet of the preſent 
day delights to indulge in the lux- 


uriance of a rural deſcription. A 


taſte for theſe pleaſures will render 
the morning walk at leaſt as delight - 
ful as the evening ridotto. The va- 
rious forms which nature aſſumes in 
the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, will 
conſtitute a ſource of complacency 
which can never be exhauſted. How 
grateful to the ſenſes the freſhneſs 
of the herbage, the fragrancy of 
the flowers, all thoſe ſimple delights 
of the field, which the poets have, 
from the earlieſt ages, no leſs juſtl 

than exuberantly deſcribed ! It is 
all mere fiction, exclaims the man 


of the world, the produce of a 


viſionary poet.” He feels not, he 
cannot feel their truth. He ſees no 
charms in herbs and bloſſoms ; the 
melody of the grove is no muſie to 
his ear; and this happens, becauſe 


He has loſt, by his own fault, thoſe 
tender ſenſibilities which nature had 
beſtowed. They are Kill daily per- 


mony, to injure our health, to ret- 
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ceived in all their perfection by the 
ingenuous and innocent, and they 
have bern moſt truly deſcribed by 
feeling poets, as contributing to 
= real, and very exalted de- 
18 tc. fs 
Vet the poſſeſſor of extenſive 
lands, if he is a man of faſhion and 
ſpirit, forfakes the ſweet ſceries of 
rural nature, and ſhuts himſelf up 
in a coffee-houſe, at a gaming table, 
in a fetid aſſembly; and leaves that 
liberal air, which breathes over his 
lawns, and agitates his-foreſts, to be 
inhaled by his menial ruſtics. He 
perverts the deſigns of nature, and 
deſpiſes the hereditary bleſſings of 
Providence ; and he receives the 
adequate puniſhment in a reſtleſs 
life, perpetually ſeeking and never 
finding — But the em- 
ployments of agriculture, independ- 
ently of their profit, are moſt con- 
genial and pleaſing to human nature. 
An uncorrupted mind ſees, in the 
progreſs of vegetation, and in the 
manners and excellencies of thoſe 
animals which are . deſtined to our 
immediate ſervice, ſach' charms and 
beauties as art can ſeldom produce. 
Huſbandry may be ſuperintended by 
an elegant mind, nor is it by any 
means neceſſary that they who en- 
gage in it ſhould contract a coarſe- 
neſs of manners or a vulgarity of 
A8 It is moſt ——_— to 
ealth, to plenty, to repoſe, and to 
innocence — _ e muſt 
be the objects which juſtify à rea · 
ſonable creature in relinquiſhng 
theſe. Are plays, are balls, are noc- 
turnal aſſemblies of whatever deno- 
mination, are debaucheries in al 
their modifications, which tend to 
rob us of fleep, to leſſen our pati- 


der us ſelfiſh, vicious, thoughtlels 
and uſeleſs, equivalent to theſe? 
Reaſon replies in the negative; Jet 
the almoſt univerſal departure — 
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innocence and ſimplicity, will leave 


. the affirmative eſtabliſhed by a cor- 


rupt majority. 2 

« [t is not without a figh, that a 
thinking man can paſs by a lordly 
manſion, the ſweet retreat deſerted 
by its falſely-refined poſſeſſor, who 
is —_—_ caroufirg in ſome tavern 
of a polluted city. When' he ſees 
the chimney without ſmoke in rhe 


venerable houſe, where all the coun- 


try was once welcomed to partake of 
rincely hoſpitality, he cannot help 
menting that progreſs of refine- 
ment, which in rendering the de- 
ſcendants of the great fine gentle- 
men, has left them ſomething leſs 
than men, through the defect of 
manly virtue. . F 

„The ſuperintendance of a gar- 
den might. of wy regs "8 life 
elegantly and pleaſurably. Nothing 
is better able to gratify the inherent 
paſon of novelty ; fr Nature is 
always renewing her variegated ap- 
pearance, She is infinite in her 
productions, and the life of man 
may come to its cloſe before he has 
ſeen half the pictures which ſhe is 


dening in England is at preſent pure. 
Nature is reſtored to her throne, and 
reigns majeſtically beautiful in rude 
magnificence, The country abounds 
with cultivated tracts truly paradi- 
faical, But as the contemplative ob- 
ſerver roams over the lawn, and en- 
Joys the ſhade of the weeping wil- 
low, he is often led to enquire, 
„ Where is now the owner of this 
vilderneſs of ſweets ? Happy man 
he exclaims, e to poſſeſs ſuch a ſpot 
a this, and to be able at all times 
to taſte the pleaſure which I feel 
ſpringing in my boſom.“ But, alas! 
the owner is engaged in other ſcenes, 


e is rattling over the. ſtreets of 


London, and purſuing all the ſo- 
pbiſticated joys, which ſucceed to 
lvpply the place where Nature is 


able to uy ** The taſte for gar- ' 


(5 
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relinquiſhed. . If he condeſcends to 
pay an annual viſit to the retreat, 
he brings with him all his acquired 
inclinations ; and while he tits at 
the card-table, or at the banquety 
and thinks of little elſe than pro- 
moting his inrereſt at the next elec- 
tion, he leaves the ſhrub to bloſſom 
and diffuſe its ſweets in unobſerved 
ſolitude. | 8 | 

« Can it be believed, that nature 
beſtowed beauty on the foliage of a 
flower but with a view to pleaſe # 
The fruit might be produced, in 
the ſame proceſs, without any rich- 
neſs and diverſity of colour. No 


other animals are ſenfible of their 


grace but the human; and yet the 
auſtere man of buſineſs, or the vain 
man of pleaſure, will arraign an- 


other with a face of importance for 


his admiration of a flower. He calls 
the taſte trifſing aud uſeleſs. But is 
not a refuſal to be plcaſed with ſuch 
appearances, like the malignant un- 
thank fulneſs of a ſullen gueſt, who 
refuſes to taſte the — delicious 
dainties prepared for his entertain- 
R 14 | 
Fine weather in England is the 
ſource of a very ſenſible . pleaſure z 
but he who is engroſſed by vice or 
by buſineſs, will live half a life with- 
out admiring the beauties of a blue 


tky; baſking un the vernal ſunſhine, 


or inhaling, with any conſciouſneſs 
of delight, the balſam of a weſtern 


gale. 1 

A fondneſs for the pleaſing ani- 
mals which nature has placed around 
us, is another ſource of natural, and 
pure, and innocent amuſement, The 
plumage and the ſong of the bird 
were douotleſs intended to delight 
the ear and the eye. ho can be- 
hold the playful lamb without com- 
. The fidelity of the dog, 
the generoſity of the horſe, and tho 
characteriſtie qualities, as well ag 
ſhape and beauty, of all animated 
| ; * nature, 


ts! ADVICE TO GENERAL OFFICERS,” toe, 


nature, are admirably adapted to 
charm the heart which is yet un- 
ſpoiled, | | | 

« But in a proper intercouſe and 
behaviour among our fellow-crea- 
tures, is found to conſiſt our prin- 
eipal and moſt conſtant delight, To 
do good, and to prevent evil, as far 
as the ſphere of our influence or ac- 
tivity extends, is an infallible method 
of deriving to ourſelves pleaſurable 
emotions. And if we conſult what 

aſſes in our boſoms, before our 

outhful ſenſibilities are blunted, 
we ſhall find, that nature has taught 
us to find a great pleaſure in reliev- 
ing diſtreſs, and in communicating 
enjoyment. 


. ER a 4 


„The cunning and the eraſty 


of whom conſiſts a great part of the 


buſy crowd, who derive an unnaty- 
ral influence from the poſſeſſion of 
riches, will deem the ſimplicity 
which I have recommended, folly, 
Such men will deem truth alto folly, 
The conſider virtue and truth a 
words invented to delude the ſimple 
ones; but, in truth, to retain through 
life ſomething of the ſimplicity of 
the infant, will render the improved 
and cultiyated man truly wiſe, For, 
after all the refinements of falſe 
philoſophy, and the low arts of Je- 

uitical cunnipg, hopefty is our trueſt 


intereſt, and innocence our beſt wil 
dom, U Minen 
; _ 
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ADVICE to GENERAL OFFICERS commanding iy Chief. 


[From the Apviex to the Orrickxs of the Bair ron Army.] 


9 Commander in chief is to 

the army under his com- 
mand, what the ſoul is to the body: 
it can neither think nor act without 
him; and, in ſhort, is as perfect a 
non-entity without its commander, 
as a wife is without her huſband. 
You muſt, therefore, through 'pure 
good-will and affection for your 
—_ take care of your own ſacred 


perſon, and never expoſe it to any 


dangers. You have not arrived at 
this rank without knowing the folly 
ef knocking one's head againſt a 
poſt, when it can be avoided, When 
any ſervice of danger is to be per- 
formed, you ſhould ſend your ſecond 
in command, or ſome inferior offi- 
cer—but whomſoever you ſend, if 
he ſucceeds in the buſineſs, be ſur 
to take all the merit of it to yourſelf. 
« You muſt be as abſolute in 
your command, and as inacceſſible 
to your troops, as the Eaſtern ſul- 


% 


tans, who call themſelyes the Lord's 
vicegerents upon earth, In fact, a 
commander in chief is greater than 
a ſultan ; for if he is not the Lord's 
vicegerent, he is the king's, which 
in the idea of a military man is much 
better, „ 
„ As no other perſon in your 
army is allowed to be poſſeſſed of a 
ſingle idea, it would be ridiculous, 
on any occaſion, to aſſemble a coun- 
cil of war, or, at leaſt, to be guided 
by. their opinion: for, in oppoſition 
to yours, they muſt not truſt to 
the moſt evident perception of their 
ſenſes, It would be equally abſurd 
and unmilitary to conſult their con- 
venience; even When it may 

done 'withgut- any detriment to tbe 
ſervice: tWat would be tag away 
the moſt: ęſſectual method of exer- 
ciſing their obedience, and of per- 
fecting them in a ver  confiderabk 
branch of military diſcipline. Yao 


tie 


ADVICE TO GENERAL OFFICERS, &c. [177]. 


« You have heard that ſecrecy 1s 
one of the firſt requiſites in a com- 
mander. In order, therefore, to 
et a name for this great military 
rirtue, you muſt always be ſilent 
and ſullen, particularly at your own 
table; and I would adviſe you to 
ſecure your ſecrets. the more effec- 
wally, by depofiting them in the 
feſt place vou can think of; as, 
fur inſtance, in the breaſt of your 
riſe or miſtreſs. 

« Ipnorance of your proſeſſion is 
likewife beſt concealed by ſolemnity 
add filence, which ou for profound 
knowledge upon the generality of 
mankind, ., A proper attention to 
theſe, together with extreme ſeve- 
my, particularly in trifles, will ſoon 
procure you the character of a good 
officer, 

« It is your duty to be attentive 
v the public good, but not without 
ſome regard to your own, in your 
uſpenſation of — You muſt 
ake care never to advance an offi- 
ter above one ſtep at a time, how- 
erer brilliant his merit, unleſs he 
e your relation: for you muſt con- 


h igber branches of your profeſſion 
i an only be covered by the ſtricteſt 
mention to punctilio, and the mi- 
7 tie of the ſervice. | 


As you probably did not rife 


jour own merit, it cannot reaſon. 


ed ay de expected that you ſhould 
WP fromote others on that ſcore. 

0 Above all, be careful never to 
11 tomote an intelligent officer; a 
1 k fare, chuckle-headed fellow will 


be 0 tull as well to execute your or- 

e. An officer, that has an iota 
d knowledge above the gommon 
un, you muſt conſider as your per- 


hs at you and your manœuvres. 
A principal part of your duty 
d to - Juſtice diſtributed among 
1782. : 


An 


deer, that your ignorance in the 


v your preĩent diſtinguiſhed rank by 


all enemy; for you may be fare he 


your troops. Military law being ſo 
ſummary and conciſe, you will not 
find this a difficult matter : bur if, 
ſimple as it is, you ſhould be en- 
tirely unacquainted with it, you 
_ ſubſtitute your own good will 

pleaſure—and that, in fact, muſt 
be juſtice ; for a commander in chief 
is as infallible as the pope, and, be- 
ing the king's repreſentative, he 


can do no wrong, any more thau 


his royal maſter. | 
sn diſtributing juſtice, you 
muſt always incline a little to the 


ſtrongeſt ſide. Thus, if a diſpute 


happen between a field-officer and a 
ſubultern, you muſt, if poſſible, 
give it in favour of the former. — 

orce is indeed the ruling principle 


in military affairs ; in conformity to 


which the French term their can- 


non, the ratio ultima regum. 

„ Subordinarion being highly ne- 
ceſſary in an army, you muſt take 
cate to keep a proper diſtance, firſt 
between yourſelf and your ſecretary, 
then between your ſecretary and the 
general officers on the ſtaff; and ſo 
on to the laſt link in the military 
chain, ; 

„% Though you are not to allow 
ſwearing in others, it being forbid- 
den by the articles of war, yet by 


introducing a few oaths occaſionally 


into your diſcourfe, you will give 
your inferiors ſome idea of your 
courage ; eſpecially if you ſhould 
be advanced in years : for then they 
mult think you a dare-devil indeed. 
I would recommend it to you to 
make uſe of ſome oath or execra- 
tion peculiar to yourſelf, in imita- 
tion of queen Elizabeth and cap- 
tain Bobadil ; as, I hope to bh 
damned,“ or any other equally ex- 
preſſive of your future wiſhes or ex- 
pectations. 

« Remember that eaſe and con- 
veniency are apt to render ſoldiers 
effeminate; witneſs Hannibal's army; 
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at Capua. Never, therefore, let 
the troops have comfortable quar- 
ters; and as money, according to 
Horace, lowers a man's courage, be 
{ure to cut off every emolument 
from your army, to prevent the 
impediment of a full purſe. No 
perſons will behave ſo deſperately in 
action as thoſe who are tired of their 
lives; Jbit eo quò vis qui zonam per- 
didit and the more you pinch the 
army under your command, the 
more you may appropriate to your 
own uſe: your country can afford 
to make you the handſomer allow- 
ance. 

4 If you ſerve under a miniſtry, 
with whom ceconomy is the word, 
make a great buſtle and parade about 
retrenchment; it will be prudent for 
you, likewiſe, to put it, in ſome 
meaſure, into practice; but not ſo 
as to extend to your own perquiſites, 
or thoſe of your dependents. Theſe 
ſavings are beſt made out of the 
pay of the ſwbaltera officers and 
private ſoldiers ; who, being little 
able to bear it, will of courſe make 
much complaint of it, which will 
render your regard to œconomy the. 
more - conſpicuous, And though 
your * or commiffary- 
general, may touch more than the 
amount of all that y ou retrench from 
the body of the army, no matter, if 
you go ſnacks with them : the pub- 
lic need know nothing about it, if 
they are but ſnug, and learn how to 
keep their own ſecrets. 

Should the duties bear hard on 
any particular corps, never aitend 
in the leaſt to their repreſentations. 
Remonſtrances are the forerunners 


ol mutivy ; and it is the higheſt in- 


ſalt to your rank and command to 
inſinuate that you are not infallible. 
This rule, however, may be dif- 
penſed with, when the colonel or 
commanding-officer happens to be a 
peer or a man of great intereſt, 


ADVICE TO GENERAL OFFICERS, ae. 


« Be ſure to give out a number of 


orders, It will at leaſt ſhew the = 
troops you do not forget them. The — 
more trifling they are, the more it Will .. 2 
ſhews your attention to the ſervice ; « 
and ſhould your orders contradict nes 
one another, it will give you an op» dur 
2 of altering them, and find Wl Ther 
ſubject for freſh regulations. * 
++ You will doubtleſs ſoon learn WM bac 
what to do with the ſecret - ſervice Wl (cr 
money. The gullibility of the mi- ...1, 
niſters at home may perhaps induce — 
them to believe, that this 1s all ex- Wl; car 
pended on ſpies, on gaining intelli- Wl 1.1; 
gence, and other public intereſts, won 
So a part of it is, however ſmall ; vorn; 
but there are other ſervices equally aud. 
ſecret, and no leſs important to " 
the commander in chief, which muſt ger 
be ſupplied from this fund, eſpeci- WY, . 
ally if has paſſed his grand cli- dran 
macteric. In this you cannot be e fu. 
ſaid to cheat the public; for you ber 
give them the real tate of the ex- du l 
pence ; ſo that there is no knavery our 
or colluſion in the matter. nay p 
% You ſhould have a elever ſecre- bh. 
un to write your diſpatches, in bach 
caſe you ſhould not be fo well qua- uuns? 
lified yourſelf, This gentleman ey 
may Fs ſerve to get you out of 2 Wl: .. 
ſcrape, You muſt take pains ſo to Wl: an 
interlard your letters with technical ice 
terme, that neither the public, nor 0 
the miniſter to whom they are ad- apo 
dreſſed, will underſtand them; eſpe- um + 
cially if the tranſactions you ate de- bone 
ſcribing be trivial: it will then ge en fue 


them an air of importance. I bis 
is conformable to the maxim in epæ 
and dramatic poetry, of raifing the 
diction at times to cover the poverty 
of the ſubject. 

« In your firſt official letter yo" 
muſt ingrafe a tolerable number of 
French words, though there be Eng- 
liſh ones equally A propos, to gite 
people an idea of your military ts. 
lets : but then you ſhould take 25 

1 = 


ADVICE TO GENERAL OFFICERS, &. [79] 


o keep up the ſame ſpirit of writ- 
ing, otherwiſe they may imagine, 


that your abilities and your language 


ö 

; 

re exhauſted together. 

« If upon ſervice you have any 

bes in your camp, be valiant in 
your converſation before them. 


| There is nothing pleaſes the ladies 


more than to hear of ſtorming , 


| i breaches, attacking the covert-way 
: frord in hand, and ſuch like martial 
* WY exploits. This however I only re- 
© BY commend at night over the bottle: 
" WH i cannot be expected that you 
hould he ſovaliant and blood-thirſty, 
won mature deliberation, the next 
norning.; that, indeed, would be 
nurder in cold blood. 

Nothing is ſo commendable as 
rneroſity to an enemy. To follow 
p a victory, would be taking the 
urantage of his diſtreſs. It will 
be ſufficient therefore for you to 
dex, that you can beat him when 
jou think proper, Beſides, giving 
jour enemy too ſevere a Srubbing 
ny put an end to the war, before 
jou have feathered your neſt hand- 
onely, and provided for your rela- 
wns and dependents. | 
M den you have occaſion to put 
ato winter quarters or cantonments 


„ enemy's country, you ſhould 
. Jace your worſt troops, or thoſe 
d. lan leaſt depend upon, in the 


"ut-poſts : for if the enemy ſhould 
am the deſign of cutting them off, 
7h he would be the more likely 
h ſucceed in it, yet the loſs, you 
aw, is of the leſs conſequence to 
fur army. : 

* When an inferior general is to 
*nched upon an expedition, be 
1 to ſend the moſt ignorant and 
<xperienced ; for he ſtands the 
dof 0 need of a leſſon. 5 
* You ſhould always act open! 
bg fairly both wh bands ol 
8. Nerer therefore ſteal a march, 


neceſſities impelled you to. ri 


or lay ig ambuſh ; neither ſhould 


_ fire upon or attack your enemy 


n the night, If you have read 


| Pope's tranſlation of Homer, you 


may remember what Hector ſays, 
when about to fight with Ajax: 


— Open be our fight, and bold each blow, 
I ſteal no conqueſt from a noble foe. 


wal 7 
AI you are purſuing a retreating 


enemy, let him get a few. days 


march a- head, to ſne him that you 
have no doubt of being able to over- 
take him, when you ſet about it: 
and who knows but this proceeding 
may 22 him to ſtop? After 
he has retired to a place of ſecurity 
you may then go in queſt of him 
with your whole army. 

„It will be your own fault, if 
you do not make a fortune in the 
courſe of your command. When 
you come home, you have nothing 
to do but to enjoy otium cum digni- 
tate. I would have you build a villa, 
and, in imitation of the great duke 
of Marlborough, call it by the 
name of the moſt conſiderable vic- 
tory you have gained, If you have 
gained no victory, you may perhaps 
have taken ſome town without ram- 
parts or garriſon to defend it ; which, 
if it has but a ſounding name, the 
public will give you as much credit 
for, as. a for Liſle, or 
Bergen-op-Zoom. 

If you ſhould ever be called into 


the ſeryice again, you will be too 


wiſe from your paſt experience to go 
and —. your old bones in Ger- 
many, America, or the Indies. So 
would adviſe you to get the com- 
mand of a camp or diſtrict in Old 
England; where you may enjoy all 
the pomp and parade of war, and, 


at the ſame time, be tolerably ſecure 


from thoſe hard knocks, l gg 
in 
your younger days.” 
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ODE for the NEW YEAR, 1782. 
By WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, Eſq. Poet Laureat. 


ny Wond'rous power of inborn worth, 
When danger calls its ſpirit forth, 
And ſtrong neceſſity compels | 
The ſecret ſprings to burſt their narrow cells! 
Tho” foes unnumber'd gird her round, 
Tho? not one friend is faithful found, 
Tho? impious Scorn derides ; 
Yet ſtill unmov'd amid'ſt the band, 
Like her own rocks does Britain ſtand, 
And braves the inſulting tides. 
A world in arms aſſaults her reign ! 
A world in arms aſſaults in vain ! 


*Tis Britain calls: ye nations hear! 
Unbrace the corſelet, drop the ſpear ; 
No more the infidious toll purſue, 
Nor ſtrive to weaken what you can't ſubdue, 
Tie Britain calls: - with fatal ſpeed 
| You urge, by headlong fury led, 

Your own impending fate, 
Too late you'll weep, too late will find, 
*Twas for the glory of mankind 

That Britain ſhould be great. 


In Britain's voice, *tis Freedom calls, 
For Freedom dies, if Britain falls. 


She cannot fall! The ſame Almighty hand 
That rais'd her white rocks from the main, 
Does {till her arduous cauſe maintain, 

Still graſps the ſhield that guards his favour'd land, 


Obedient to his word, 
Not to deſtroy, but to reclaim, 
The avenging angel waves the flaming ſword. 
Revere his awful name 


lr mo it 


Repentant in the duſt 
Confeſs his judgments juſt, 
The avenging ſword ſhall ceaſe to wave, 
And whom his mercy ſpares, his power ſhall ſave, 


An ODE in Imitation of CALLISTRATVUS, 


By Sir WILLIAM Jos. 


ERDANT myrtle's branchy pride 
Shall my biting falchion wreathe: 
Soon ſhall grace each manly fide, 
Tubes that ſpeak, and paints that breathe; 


Thus, Harmodius, ſhone thy blade! 

Thus, Ariſtogiton, thine! | 
Whoſe, when Britain ſighs for aid, 

Whoſe ſhall now delay to ſhine ? 


Deareſt youths, in iſlands bleſt, * 
Not, like recreant idlers, dead; 


Te was mn ene. Eo EooiiED 
And with god-like Diomed. mcg 


Verdant myrtle's branchy pride a'k 
Shall my thirſty blade entwinee © 
Such, Harmodius, deck?d thy fide? - : 
Such Ariſtogiton, thine ! wy 


They the baſe Hipparchus flew, _ 
Aͤt the feaſt for Pallas cröwn d; 
Gods! how ſwift their poniards fleF!?! 
How the monſter ting d the ground! 


71 49 g 
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Then, in Athens; all was peace,, 
— laws and liberty: | 

Nurſe of arts, and eye af Greece 1; 

People valiant, firm, and free! 


Not leſs glorious was thy deed, 
Wentworth, fux'd in virtue's cauſe - 
Not leſs brilliant be thy meed, | 
Lenox, friend to equal laws! 
High in freedom's temple rais'd, 
Sec Fitz-Maurice beaming ſtand, 
For collected virtues prais'd, 
Wiſdom's voice, _ Valour's hand! 
5 1 3 1 
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Ne'er ſhall fate their eye-lids clofe ; 
They in blooming regions bleſt, 
With Harmodius ſhall repoſe, 
| With Ariſtogiton reſt, 
| Nobleſt chiefs, a hero's crown 
Let the Athenian patriots claim: 
You leſs fiercely won renown ; - 
" You aſſum'd a milder name. 


They through blood for glory ſtrove, 
You more bliſsful cidings bring; 
They to death a tyrant drove, 
You to fame reſtor'd a king, 


Riſe, Britannia, dauntleſs riſe ! 
Cheer'd with triple harmony, 

Monarch good, and nobles wiſe, 
People valiant, firm, and free ! 


ODE for his MajzsTy's BIRTH-DAY, June 4, 1782. 
By W. WHITEHEAD, Eq; Poet-Laureat. 


TILL does reluctant peace refuſe, 
Tho? courted by each gen'rous mind, 


Jo ſhed her panacean dews, _ - 13 
And heal — madneſs of mankind, 


Muſt this auſpicious day a 
Be clouded with ane anxious care, 
And powers malignant render vain . 
| The monarch's fondeſt wiſh, the people's general prayer! 
4 O, no! in yonder pregnant ſky = $50 | 
| 'Whence all our hopes and bleſings ſpring, 


New burſting ſcenes of glory lie, N 
And future joys are on the wing: rho his 


The ling*ring morn that coyly ſheds | 
On broken clouds and mauntain heads 
At firſt a glimmering ray; 
Now brighter, and now brighter glows, 


Wide, and more wide the luſtre flows, 
Till all is perfect day, 


And earth rejoicing in etherial light, 28115 
Forgets the dreary damps and live- lang ſhades of night. 


Satiate of war, whoſe mad exceſs 

No bound, no kind reſtriction knows; 
But marks its progreſs with diſtreſs, 

The willing world ſhall ſeek repaſe. 


his Impriſonment, in the Torr Tenebreuſe, or Black Tower. Tranſlat 
by Dr. BVUn nE“. 
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And Belgia waking from her dreams 
Of Gallic frauds, illufive ſchemes ; 
Shall add new ſtrength to Concord's chain, 
And know her ancient friends again: 
While thoſe whom nearer ties unite, 
Whom all the charities combine; 
Shall backward turn their trembling ſight, 
And deprecate the wrath divine; 
Midſt bleeding heaps of brothers ſlain, 
Midſt Deſolation's horrid reign, 
And all its complicated woes ; 
With wild affright in every face, 
Shall ſtrain more cloſe the ſtrict embrace, 
And wonder they could e' er be foes. 
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O pleaſing hope! O bleſt preſage 
Of joys, to laſt from age to age! 5 ö 
or what heaven's ſelf commands, muſt heaven approve, 
Returning amity and mutual love 
And hark! on yonder weſtern main, 
Imperious France 1s taught to know 
That Britain re-aſſumes her reign, 
Her thunders only flept to ſtrike the deeper blow. 


Ye nations hear! the Gallic ſtar, _ 
Shorn of its beams, th* horizon leaves 
That fatal firebrand of the war, 
No longer dazzles and deceives. 
Record it in the faireſt ligt 
Of faithful Hiſtory's future page; 
© They only triumph'd whilſt they ſhunn'd the fight, 
„We, when we forc'd them to engage.” 


NG by RICHARD the FIRST, Cove vs Liox, written durin 


{from the Second Volume of Dr. Bux nzv's General Hiſtory of Muſic. ] 


N wretched captive of his priſon ſpeaks, 
Unleſs with pain, and bitrerneſs of ſoul; . 
Yet conſolation from the Muſe he ſeeks, | 
Whoſe voice alone misfortune can controul. 

Where now 1s each ally, each baron, friend, 
Whoſe face I ne'er beheld without a ſmile, 

Will none, his ſov'reign to redeem, expend 

The ſmalleſt portion of his treaſures vile ? 


M4 Though 
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Though none may bluſh that near two tedious years, 
Without relief, my bondage has endur'd, 1 
Yet know my Engliſh, Norman, Gaſcon peeps, 

Not one ct you ſhould thus remain immur'd ; 

The meaneſt ſubject of my wide domains, 

Had I been free, a ranſom ſhould have found; 
I mean not to reproach you with my chains, 
Yet itill 1 wear them on a foreign ground! 


Too true it is, ſo ſelfiſh human race! 10 

„ Nor dead, nor captives, friend or kindred find,” 
Since here I pine in bondage and diſgrace, 

For lack of gold, my fetters to unbind. 

Much for myſelf I feel, yet ah ! ſtill more 

That no compaſſion from my ſubjects flows; 

What can from infamy their names reſtore, 

If, while a pris'ner death my eyes ſhould cloſe. 


But ſmall is my ſurprize, thoygh great my grief, 1 5 
To find, in ſpite of all his folemn vows, © . 
My lands are ravag'd by the Gallic chief, 
While none my caule has courage to eſpouſe. 
Though lofty tow'rs obſcure the chearful day, 
Yet, through the dungeon's melancholy gloom 
Kind Hope, in gentle whiſpers, ſeems to ſay, 
« Perpetual thraldom 1s not yet thy doom.“ 


Ye dear companipps of my happy days, 

Oh Chail and Penſavin aloud declare, 
Throughout the earth in everlaſting lays, 

My foes againſt me wage inglorious war, 

Oh tell them too, that ne'er among my crimeg . .. 
Did breach of faith, deceit, or fraud appear; 
That infamy will brand to lateſt times 

The inſults I receive while captive here, 


Know all ye men of Anjou and Touraine, 

And ev'ery bach'lor knight, robuſt and brave, 

| That duty now and love alike are yain, 

| | From bonds your ſov'reign and your friend to ſave. 
| Remote from conſolation here I lie, ihe, 
The wretched captive of a pow'rful foe, 
Who all yodr zealand ardour can defy, 
Nor leaves you ought but pity to beſtow! 


* 
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MILITARY SONG on the Fazncu Cnanrion ROLAND. 
| | Tranſlated by Dr. BuxxRx. 
[From the fame Work.] 


ET ev'ry valiant ſon of Gaul 
Sing Roland's deeds, her greateſt glory, 

W hoſe name will ſtouteſt foes appal, 
And feats inſpire for future ſtory, 
Roland in childhood had no fears, 
Was full of tricks, nor knew a letter, 
Which, though it coſt his mother tears, 
His father cried . So much the better: 
„% We'll have him for a ſoldier bred, 
« His ſtrength and courage let us nouriſh, 
If bold the heart, though wild the head, 
6 In war he'll but the better flouriſh,” 

Let ev'ry, &c, «2 
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5 II. 0 . 
Roland arriv'd at man's eſtate | ok 
Prov'd that his father well admoniſh'd, 
For then his proweſs was ſo great 
That all the world became aſtoniſh'd. 
Battalions, ſquadrons, he could break, 
And ſingly give them ſuch a beating, 
That, ſeeing him, whole armies quake, 
And nothing thigk of but retreating. 
Loet ev'ry, & c. Re 
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. III. 
In ſingle combat *twas the ſame: — 
To him all foes were on a level, 
For ev'ry one he overcame 
If giant, ſorc'rer, monſter, devil. 
His arm no danger e' er could ſtay, 
Nor was the goddeſs Fortune fickle, 
For if his foe he did not la 
He left him in a rueful rial. 
Let ey'xy, &. ict 


. IV. 
In ſcaling walls with higheſt glee, 
He firſt the ladder fixt, then mounted . 
Let him, my boys, our model be, 
Who men or perils never counted. 


At night, with ſcouts he watch would keep, 
With heart more gay than one in million, 
Or elſe on knapſack ſounder ſleep k 
Than general in his proud pavilion. 
LS wes. © 

/ V. 
On ſtubborn foes he vengeance wreak d, 
And laid about him like a Tartar, 
But if for mercy once they ſqueak'd, 
He was the firſt to grant them quarter, 
The battle won, of Roland's ſoul 


Each milder virtue took Poſſeſſion 3 
To vanquiſh'd foes he o'er a bowl 


His heart ſurrender'd at diſcretion, 
Let ev'ry, &c. 
8 VI. 


When aſk'd why Frenchmen wield the brand 
And dangers new each day ſolicit, , © _.- 
He aid, tis Charlemagne's command, 

1 To whom our duty is implicit; 

1 His miniſters, and choſen few, ES 
No doubt have weigh'd theſe things in private, 
Let us his enemies ſubdue, | 

_ Tis all that ſoldiers eber ſhould drive at. 


Let ev'ry, &c. 


| VII. 
| Roland like Chriſtian true would live, 
Was ſeen at maſs, and in proceſſion ; 
| And freely to the poor would give, 
Nor did he always ſhun confeſſion. 
| But biſhop Turpin had decreed 
| er counſel in each weighty matter) 
hat *twas a good and pious deed 
His country's foes to drub and ſcatter. 
Let ev'ry 5 &c. 


1 


At table Roland ever gay, N 
Would eat, and drink, aud laugh, and rattle, \ 
But all was in a prudent wa 
On days of guard, oreve of battle, 
For ſtill to king and country true 
He held himſelf their conſtant debtor, 
And only drankin ſeafon due, 
When to tranſact he'd nothing better, 
Let ev'ry, —_= y 


r 

i IK. 
To captious blades he ne'er would bend, 
Who quarrels ſought on flight pretences 3 
Though he, to ſocial joys a friend, 
Was ſlow to give or take offences, 
None e' er had cauſe his arm to dread 
But thoſe who wrong'd his prince, or nation, 
On whom whene'er to combat led 
He dealt out death and devaſtation. 

Let ev'ry, &c. 


X. 


Roland too much adored the fair 
From whom e' en heroes are defenceleſa, 
And by a queen of beauty rare 
He all at once was rendered ſenſeleſs, 
One hapleſs morn ſhe left the knight, 
Who, when he mißz'd her, grew quite frantic, 
Our pattern let him be in fight: 
His love was ſomewhat too romantic. 
Let ev'ry, &c. ' 


„„ 

His mighty uncle, Charles the Great, 

Who Rome's imperial ſceptre wielded, 

Both early dignity and ſtate 

With high command to Roland yielded, 

Yet though a Gen'ral, Coupt, and Peer, 

Roland's kind heart all pride could ſmother, 
For each brave man from van to rear 

He treated like a friend and brother. 

Let ev'ry, &. 


SONG from THIBAUT, King of Nav 
Tranſlated by Dr. Bux xvaY. 
[From the ſamẽ Work.] 
| I, WES 
Thought I'd vanquiſh'd mi love, 
But find myſelf ack fy ap we 
For ev'ry hour alas! I prove, 
The conqueſt unatchiev'd. 
By day I ſeek for caſe in vain, | 
Or call on ſleep by night; We 
Sighs, tears, complaints, increaſe my pain, 
Nor does a hope, ye pow'rs! remain, _ 
That ſhe will g'er my love requite, 


ARKE, 


(1833 
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II. : 
The libertine alone betrays 
'The kind and conſtant heart, 
But I would die ten thouſand ways 
Ere pain to her impart. 


No thought my throbbing breaſt can cheer - 


Bur her in bliſs to ſee : 
Vet in her coy and wild career 
Could I but catch this flying deer 


How happy then would Theobald be! 


III. 


This lovely deer, more white than ſnow, 


With locks like burniſh*d gold 


Which o'er her poliſh'd ſhoulders flow, 


Courageous is, and bold. 

In peril oft ſhe ſtands at bay, 
Where wolves with cunning * 
Are on the watch by night and day 
To ſeize the courteous as their prey 


Who ſet their wicked wiles at naught, 


IV. 42 


A brave accompliſh'd knight o ercome 


And ſtript of arms and fame, 


While barn and vineyard, houſe and home 


Are food for fire and flame; 
Than me leſs torture feels and pain 
While rigour thus I prove. 
For never did I yet attain” | 

The gift ſeraphic of a ſwain 
Who could without a premium love. 


V. 


The ſlighteſt, ſmalleſt boon to ſhare | * 


Ts all 1 humbly crave, . 


To drive away the fiend Deſpair 7 


And ſnatch me from the grave. 
And is it then no crime to wound 
A faithful lover's heart? 

To hear his fad complaints reſound, 


"Then daſh him to the abyſs profound, - | 


Nor at his cruel ſuff rings ſtart? 


AS: 
Pronounce, my fair, a milder doom 
Before you've kill'd me quite. 
For pity then too late will come 
When plung'd in endleſs night, 


A hide 


„ W 


A little love while yet I live 

Is worth a world in grave, 
And 'tis ceconomy to give 
When by a trivial donative, 

A heavy future charge we ſave. 


« The laſt ſtanza, which 1s not entire in the original, has 1 ampli- 
fed in the Engliſh, to ſupply a ſufficient number of lines, for the melody.” 


CHARACTER ' HOMER. 


[From Mr. Havizr's Eſſay on Eric Pogrxr.] 


4 AIL, mighty father of the Epic line, 

[ Thou vaſt, prolific, intellectual mine, 
Where veins of ancient and of modern gold, 
The wealth of each poetic world, have roll'd ! 
Great bard of Greece, whoſe ever-during verſe 

All ages venerate, all tongues rehearſe ; 
Could blind idolatry be juſtly paid, 
To aught of mental gamer by man diſplay'd, 
To thee, thou fire of ſoul-exalting ſong, 
That boundleſs worſhip might to thee belong; 
For, as thy Jove, on his Olympian throne, 
In his unnvall'd ſway exults alone, 
Commanding Nature by his aweful nod, 
In high ſecluſion from each humbler God; 
$0 ſhines thy genius thro? the cloud of years, 
Exalted far above thy Pagan peers 
By the rich ſplendor of creative fire, 
And the deep thunder of thy martial lyre: 
The conſcious world confeſſes thy controul, 
And hails thee ſovereign of the kindling ſoul. 

Yet, could thy mortal ſhape reviſit earth, 

How would it move, great bard! thy ſcorntul mirth, 
To hear vain pedants to thy verſe aſſign 
Scholaſtic thoughts that never could be thine 
To hear the quaint conceits of modern pride 
Blaſpheme thy fancy and thy taſte. deride ? 
When thus in vanity's capricious fit, 
We ſee thy fame traduc'd by Gallic wit, 
We ſee a dwarf, who dares his foot to reſt 
On a recumbent giant's ample cheſt, 
And, lifting his pert form to public ſight, 
Boaſts, like a child, his own ſuperior height, 
But neither envious Wit's malignant craft, 
Tho? arm'd with Ridicule's envencm'd ſhaft, 
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Nor fickle Faſhion's more tyratinic ſway, 

Whoſe varying voice the ſons of earth obey, 

Can ſhake the ſolid baſe of thy renown, 

Or blaſt the verdure of thy laurel crown. 

Tho' Time, who from his many-colour'd wings, 
Scatters ten thouſand ſhades o'er human things, 
Has wrought unnumber'd changes fince thy birth, 
And given new features to the face of —. ; 
Tho? all thy gods who ſhook the ſtarry pole, 
Unqueſtion'd rulers of the pagan ſoul, 

Are fallen with their fanes, in ruin hurl'd, 

Their worſhip vaniſh'd from th' enlighten'd world; 
Still its immortal force thy ſong retains, 


Still rules obedient man and fires his glowing veins 3 


For Nature's ſelf, that great and conſtant power, 
One and the ſame thro? every changing hour, 
Gave thee each ſecret of her reign to pierce, 
And ſtampt her ſignet on thy ſacred verſe ; 


That awful ſignet, whoſe imperial ſway 


No age diſputes, no regions diſobey ; 


For at its fight the ſubject paſſions ſtart, 
And open all the paſſes of the heart. 


"Twas nature taught thy genius to diſplay 
That hoſt of characters who grace thy lay; 
So richly varied and ſo vaſt the ſtore, 
Her plaſtic hand can hardly model more : 
*Twas Nature, nobleſt of poetic guides, 
Gave thee thy flowing verſe, whoſe copious tides 
Guſhing luxuriant from high Fancy's ſource, 
By no vain art diverted in their.courſe, 
With ſplendid eaſe, with fimple grandeur roll, 
Spread their free wealth, and fertilize the ſoul. 

There are; whom blind and erring zeal betrays 
To wound thy genius with ill-judging praiſe ; 
Who raſhly deem thee of all arts the fire, 
Who draw dull ſmoke from thy reſplendent fire, 
Pretend thy fancied miracles to pierce, 
And form quaint riddles of thy cleareſt verſe 
Blind to thoſe brighter charms and purer worth, 
Which make thy lays the laſting joy of earth. 
For why has every age with fond acclaim 
Swell'd the loud note of thy increaſing fame? 
Not that cold ſtudy may from thee deduce 
Vain codes of 4 lore and laws abſtruſe; 
But that thy ſong preſents, like ſolar light, 
A world in aQion to th” enraptur'd ſight ; 
That, with a force beyond th' enervate rules 


Of tame Philoſophy's pedantic ſchools, 


Thy living images inſtru mankind, 
Mould the juſt heart, and fire th' heroic mind. 


Ev's 
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Een Socrates himſelf, that pureſt fage, 

Imbib'd his wiſdom from thy maml- page; 

And haply Greece, the wonder of the earth 
For feats of martial fire and civic worth, 

That glorious land, of nobleſt minds the nurſe, 
Owes her unrivald race to thy inſpiring verſe ; 
For O, what Greek, who in his youthful vein 
Had felt thy ſoul-invigorating ftrain, _ 
Who that had caught, amid the feſtive throng, 
The public leſſon of thy patriot ſong, | | 
Could ever ceaſe to feel his boſo * "= 5 
With zeal to dare, and paſſion tafexcel. 

In thee thy grateful country juſtly prais'd 

The nobleſt teacher of the tribes ſhe raig'd; 
Thy voice, which doubly gave her fame to laſt, 
Form'd future heroes, while it ſung the paſt.” 


CHARACTER or ARIOSTO. 


[From the fame Work.] 


« F Ndignant Faney, who with ſcorn ſurvey'd 

I The ſleepy honors to proud ſyſtem paid, 
Smiling to ſee that on her rival's brow 
The poppy lurk'd beneath the laurel bough, 
Reſoly'd in ſportive triumph to diſplay 
The rich extent of her ſuperior ſway : 
From Necromancy's hand, in happieſt hour, 
dhe caught the rod of viſionary power; 
And as aloft the magic wand ſhe rais'd, 
A peerleſs bard with new Ne blaz'd, 
Born every law of ſyſtem to diſown, 
And rule by Fancy's boundleſs power alone. 
High in mid air, between the moon and earth, 
The bard of pathos now, and now of mirth, 
Pois'd with his lyre between a gn 's wings, 
Her ſportive darling, Arioſto, ſings. 
As the light cloud, whoſe varying vapors fly, 
Driven by the zephyr of the. evening ſky, 
Fixes and charms the never-wearied view, 
By taking every ſhape and every hue ; 

by Variety's ſupreme controul, 

His changeful numbers ſeize the willing ſoul. 
Enchanted by his ſong Attention fits, 
With features catching every caſt by fits, 
Like the fond infant, in whoſe tender brain 
Young Senſibility delights to reign ; . 
While rapid Joy and Pain each other chaſe 
Thro' the foft muſcles of its April face, 
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In vain the ſlaves of Syſtem would diſcard 
From Glory's claſſic train this airy bard ; 
Delighted Nature her gay fav'rite crown'd, 
And Envy's clamour in her plaudit drown'd. 
Severe Morality, to cenſure mov'd, 

His wanton Lyre with juſter blame reprov'd ; 
But his ſweet ſong her anger ſo beguil'd, 
That, ere ſhe finiſh*d her reproof, ſhe ſmil'd.“ 


Mr. HAYLEY's APOSTRQPHE to his deceaſed MOTHER, 
[From the ſame Work.] 


« FF heart-felt pain cer led me to accuſe 
The dangerous gift of the alluring Muſe, 
*T was in the moment when my verſe impreſt ' 
Some anxious teelings on a mother's breaſt; 

O thou fond ſpirit, who with pride haſt ſmil'd, 
And frown'd with tear, on thy poetic child, 
Pleas'd, yet alarm'd, when in his boyiſh time 
He ſigh'd in numbers, or he laugh'd in rhyme ; 
While thy kind cautions warn'd him to beware 
Of Penury, the bard's perpetual ſnare ; 
Marking the early temper of his ſoul, 

Careleſs of — 4 nor fit for baſe controul; 
Thou, tender ſaint, to whom he owes much more 
Than ever child to parent ow'd before, 

In life's firſt ſeaſon, when the fever's flame 
Shrunk to deformity his ſhrivell'd frame, 1 
And turn'd each fairer image in his brain - Hy 
To blank Confuſion and her crazy train, 
*Twas thine, with conſtant love, thro' ling'ring years, Ye 
To bathe thy idiot orphan in thy tears; 
Day after day, and myht ſucceeding night, 
To turn inceſſant to the hideous fight, 
And frequent watch, if haply at thy view. 
Departed Reaſon might not dawn anew, An, 
Tho? medicinal art, with pitying care, 

Cou'd lend no aid to ſave thee from deſpair 

Thy fond maternal heart adher'd to hope and prayer: 
Nor pray'd in vain; thy child from Power's above 
Receiv'd the ſenſe to feel and bleſs thy love; 

O might he thence receive the happy ſkill, _ U 
And force proportion'd to his ardent will, Eac! 
With Truth's unfading radiance to emblaze A 
Thy virtues, worthy of immortal praiſe ! | 

Nature who deck'd thy form with Beauty's flowers, 
Exhauſted on thy ſoul her finer powers ; 


Taught . 


L 


Taught it with all her energy to feel 
Love's melting ſoftneſs, Friendſhip's fervid zeal, 
The generous N and the active thought, 
With Charity's diffuſive ſpirit fraught ; 
'There all the beſt of mental gifts ſhe plac'd, ' 
Vigor of judgment, purity of taſte, 
Superior parts, without their ſpleenful leaven, 
Kindneſs to earth, and confidence in heaven. 
While my fond thoughts o'er all thy merits roll; 
Thy praiſe thus guſhes from my filial ſoul ; 
Nor will the public with harſh rigor blame 
This my juſt homage to thy honor'd name; 
To pleaſe that public, if to pleaſe be mine, 
Thy virtues train'd me let the praiſe be thine, _ 
© Since thou haſt reach'd that world where Love alone; 
Where Love parental can exceed thy wu; 
If in celeſtial realms the bleſt may 14 
And aid the objects of their care below, 
While in this ſublunary ſcene of ſtrife 
Thy ſon poſſeſſes frail and feveriſh life, 
If heaven allot him many an added hour, 
Gild it with virtuous thought and mental power, 
Power to exalt, with every aim refin'd, 
The lovelieſt of the arts that bleſs mankind.“ 


HUS while with fervent zeal the auſpicious Nine- 
| O'er Laura's form the claſſic ceſtus threw, 
- Hung all their golden harps within her ſhrine, 
And ting'd her wreaths with undecaying hue 
Yet Charity, thy ſoft ſeraphic flame; | 
A purer glory ſhed around her ſpotleſs name. 


And harmonizing ſweet with friendſhip's lyre , 
The grateful bleſſings of the poor ſhall blend, 


And borne on 2 to heaven's full choir, | 
Sublime the breath of gratitude aſcend ; 


Vith ſtrains more dulcet ſwell the aſpiring gales, 
Than rife from Pindus' grove, than float in Theſpian vales; 


Nor yet that worth; which ſhunn'd the public view, 
Wilt thou, O mournful Muſe! refuſe to ſing ; 
ach virtue rather to its ſhade purſue, © | 
And ſtoop from ſhining heights thy trembling wing; 
Teach the ſoft ſex whence genuine tranſport flows, 
ll them, domeſtic joy the fulleſt bliſs beſtows. 
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rt from Miſs Seward's POEM to the Memory of Lady MILLER; 
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This beauteous leſſon may they wiſely read 
In the white page of Laura's ul hw, 
And emulate each great, each gentle deed, . 
That crown'd her fame, or that diſarm'd her fate; 
For ſky-rob'd Innocence can ſmiling brave 


The dart of inſtant death, and triumph o'er the grave, 
O, born to ſmooth the rugged path of life, 


For all who trod with thee its mazy round ! 


Where neither gloomy Care, nor noiſy- Strife, 


Dark Spleen or haggard Jealouſy were found; 
For Chearfulneſs and Love with potent ſway, 


The Lares of thy hearth, chas'd ev'ry fiend away. 


Since well thou knew'ſt; nor pomp nor feſtal ſhow, 
In the gay revel of their gorgeous night, 

On youth's warm breaſt cou'd breathe 10 pure a glow, 
As ſweet domeſtic comfort's cheering light; 

For ſoft ſhe ſheds, on - halcyon pinions borne, 

Her poppies o'er the night, her roſes on the morn. 


In Diſſipation's giddy circle whirl'd 
One Joy fincere can erring beauty prove, 
A rake's looſe homage or a flatt'ring world, 
Supply the ſweetneſs of connubial love ; 
Ned eſteem ſhall laſting joy inſpire, 
And blend the huſband's faith with all the lover's fire ? 


Nor leſs that bliſs the virtuous boſom knows 
Whilſt its fond care a parent's woe beguiles ; 
When life's pale winter, with the filial roſe 
Adorn'd and happy, ſtill ſerenely ſmiles ; 
Lulls the chill gale of each repining figh, _ 
And baſks in joy's warm gleam when the lov'd child is nigh 


Thus duteous Laura hung, with veſtal care, 
O'er the dim trembling light of waining age ; 
The waſte of time and ſickneſs to repair, 
And ſteal attention from each dark preſage; 
Diſcharging thus affection's vaſt arrears 


Of coufitleſs debts incurr'd thro? childhood's helpleſs years, 


And thus her infants, in a diſtant hour, 

With faireſt worth parental hopes had bleſt ; 
Strew'd her declining path with ev'ry flow'r, 

Her foſt'ring hand had planted in their breaſt; 
But ah! that hand is-cold-! and points no more 
Th ſureſt path of peace, on Virtue's ſacred ſhore ! 


e tt 


Ye lovely ihnocents; whoſe loſs ſevere 

The Muſe with tender ſympathy ſurveys, 
If ſuch memorials as her love can rear 

May catch, in future years, your filial gaze, 
Here may your parent's pure emblazon'd name 
Light you to faireſt deeds by emulation's flame ! 


Yet muſt this verſe thy kind indulgence crave, 
Thou, who wilt moſt perceive its failing art ; 
Who view'ſt, flow wand'ring round thy Laura's grave; 
Her juſter image in thy widow'd heart; 
For the fond wiſh to bid her merits live, - 
Forgive the fainter tints, the erring line forgive 


O faithful Memory may thy lamp illume 

Her honour'd ſepulchre with radiance clear; 
Connubial love ſhall reſt upon her tomb, 

And infant duty ſhed its April tear | 
There, with veil'd brows, parental fondnefs mourn; 
Bend o'er the holy earth, and conſeerate her urn! 


Tue THEATRE—A LADY of FASHION: 
Mr. Raten Rusrv to Joux C. Eſq: - 


[From Mob EN MAN RNERS; or the Country Couſins.] 1 


ELL, now I am got here, faith here I muſt ſtay, 
For I find there's no dragging my people away; 
I ſeldom ſee Kitty, ſhe's always abroad, 

At operas and routs with our good-natur'd lord ; | 
But I think ſhe'll ne'er learn quite ſo much of the mode,; 
h, | As to flight her old friends and her rural abode; 

George is rambling about to ſee buildings all day, 


And at night now and then he drops in at the play. 


My dear fiſter Ruth, that kind; teazing old creature, | 1 
Vith, perhaps, a good heart, but the worſt face in nature; — 
To Dr. Cringe Croucher is always declaring | 5 
Her rooted abhorrence of wenching and ſweating ; 
And laments to the parſon, with tears in her eyes, 
That churches fall down, and conventicles rife; : 
When they've ſettled theſe points, on good victuals they'te treating; 
For both have the ſame underſtanding in eating. 


Yet think not, dear John, that with ſceptical pride; 
he church, or the clergy, I mean to deride : 
\Religion I honour, the church I approve, 
The gown [ reſpe&, and "4 virtue I love 
| | 2 
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But bigots, who ſure to religion moſt hurt do, 
With ſound faith, a fine ſuccedaneum for virtue ! 
And hypocrites all in falſe colours array'd, ' 
Who deal in the word, whoſe religion's a trade, 
J hate and abhor ; and to ſcourge them I'll venture, 
Whether Papiſt, or Churchman, or ſturdy Diſſenter. 
E 


Laſt night I attended my nephew, my niece, 
And my lord, to the playhouſe, to hear the new piece; 
Tho? I knew *twould be nothing to me, who had ſeen 
Booth, Oldfield, and Woflington, Cibber, and Quin, 


A confident actor firſt came on the ſtage, 
Who ſeem'd all the night in a wonderful rage 
He roar'd out ſo loud, ſo diſtorted each feature, 


He forgot 'twas his buſineſs to imitate nature: c 
Some vented their griefs in a low muttering voice; 7 
Then, all on a ſudden, quite ſtunn'd me with noiſe T 
Loud plaudits inform'd me that this was thought fine, 6 


Nay the ladies around me declar'd *twas divine ; 

„O Lord,” crics a Miſs, “ how enchantingly clever, 
© As I hope to be ſav'd, ſhe is greater than ever!“ 

I thought, what with clapping and thumping of canes, 
They'd have had an old houle on their ets for their pains ; 
By looks, words, and actions, I dare to engage, 

That they were as mad as the chiefs of the . 
*Tis a maxim obſerv'd by ſome players, I find, 

That a princeſs diſtreſs'd ſhould be out of her mind: 
Indeed, who can blame them, ſince all the world ſay, 
The more frantic their geſtures, the better they play. 


What a contraſt appear'd !—-with what eaſe did ſhe move, 
Majeſtic as Juno, and graceful as Love! 
Each action ſo juſt, ſo expreſſive each feature, 
It was not thought acting, —*twas too much like nature; « | 
Her voice, ſweet and plaintive, enchanted my ear, 
Now melted with ſoftneſs, now chill'd me with fear: 
But nature, I find, with the critical band, 
Is a thing they're unus'd to, and don't underſtand: - Ant 
To his lordſhip I ventur'd my feelings to tell, 
Who reply*d ——— *+ She falls off, but ſhe's ſtill very well.“ 


O hear! ye, that wiſh to be judges of merit! 

True feeling 1s tameneſs, and. fury 1s ſpirit ! 

More bleſs'd is the actor with excellent lungs, 
Than with honey that flows from ſeraphical tongues ; 
He's ſure to ſucceed, who's reſtrain d by no bound, ; 
Who tlares, raves, and ſtamps, and falls well on the ground; 
Hear, ſons of the ſtage! be this ever your plan, 
Get rid of dame Nature as faſt as you can. 
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Walt | 


And 
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And now, while I ponder'd theſe things in my mind, 
I was rouz'd by a loud tattling noiſe from behind; g 
I turn'd to my lord to aſk what was the matter, | 
Who told me 'twas only young lady Clackclatter : 
As the enter'd the box—— O, my dear, how you bore us. 
« See l according to cuſtom the creature's before us! 
„Lord, my Lord! I can't think how you get here ſo ſoon , 
« One would think that your lordſhip takes dinner at noon!“ —— 
« O ma'am, check that horrid idea, I pray 
« No, I always contrive to dine after the play 
% But where have you hid yourſelf, dear little rover, 
„ ſought for your ladyſhip all the town over; |  _», 
« Laſt night I explor'd, as men ſeek for hid treaſure” —— 
« O, my lord, at the opera, expiring with pleaſure — 
« That dancer's a dear little wonderful thing 
O that ſcraping !——pray when does the fifth act begin 
« How d'ye kill time this evening? you can't ſtay here long — 
A play is as bad as an old-faſhion'd ſong,” — | 
„D' ye know what's become of Miſs Priſey Pamprinner, ! 


i She has not been heard of ſince yeſterday dinner — 

Jo be ſure there are charms in Sir Ghaſtly O'Grinner ! —— 
But the world lies ſo faſt ——bring ſome freſh lemonade.” —— 
Does your ladyſhip go to the next maſquerade ?”— | 
« Dol live? do I breathe ? Lord I heard it for certain,” 
„Sir John——0O ! at laſt ſee they draw up the curtain!“ 

“I hear that your new-married couſins agree 

„Like Miſs Clapperclaw and old Count Sniggerſnee 
Don't you think, lady Charlotte but you're ſuch a prude ! —- 
My lord, there's beau Frightful—how monſtrouſly rude ! 

* What 1s it to-night ? — we ſimper or cry ? | 
Lord, this place is ſo hot that I'm ready to die 

What people ſurround us! I vow and declare, 

„One may almoſt as well be at Bartbol'wew fair. | 

My lord! lady Charlotte! Come, let's diſappear ; 
Though the houſe is quite full, yet there's nobody here!“ 


And the Devil go with you, in ſecret I cried, 
And with all fons and daughters of faſhion and pride! 


Wt from Mr. WraLLzty's VERSES addreſſed to Mrs. SIDDONS. 


* HE day approaches, when thy eye ſhall trace, 
Delighted! all my charms in Siddons” face, 

The while her ſoft, and energetic tongue, 

With all my ſweetneſs, all my pathos ſtrung, q 

The nobleſt thoughts, with nobler tones ſhall | 164 

And lend each author's _ a brighter face. j 

< | | 
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In all her motions ſhall the Graces move, 
Midſt joy or ſorrow, midſt diſdain or love, 
And all the various paſſions pointed lie, 
Within the magic circle of her eye. 

Bright as her charms, and lofty as her mi 
Her talents ſhall illuſtrate every ſcene: 

No pompous paces, and no ſtudied ſtart, 
Shall ſpeak the tutorings of th' adultreſs art ; 
No labour'd emphaſis offend the ear, 
Nor turgid accent ſpeak the actreſs near, 

But juſt conception ſhall with ſpirit join, 
Simplicity, with energy combine ; 

With eale united, dignity ſhall charm, 

And fire, with feeling blended, doubly warm 
While ſenſibility, thro? every part, ? 
Shall thrill in all the pulſes of her heart 3 
Throw a ſoft tremb'ling luſtre oer the whole, 
And grace the beſt emotions of the ſoul. 
Diſdainful of thoſe little arts that bind, 

In laviſh trammels, the inſerior mind, 


Noc ſtage fineſſe her action ſhall diſgrace, 


Nor pourtray* 


But free-born 


To trick a generous audience out of praiſe ; 
But truth, and nature, ſhall ſtill plead ber cauſe, 
And win the tribute of a juſt applauſe, - 
No mimic mirror &er ſhall lend its rays 
To point the 1 on her lovely face; 
on its ſhining front be ſeen, 
Her ſtudied attitudes, and practis'd mien; 


ut truſting to ber judgment, ſtrong and elear, 


And the bright images imprinted there, 
Truſting thro' every ſhade, of every part, 
To the warm impulſe of a feeling heart, 


Her proud attempts no tamepeſs ſhall diſgrace, 


Nor ſhall they, wear a capy's ſervile face; 

Fa mall attend their ſtate, 
And all ſhall ſhine, original, and great, — 
As the fine painter, who with choice deſign 
Attempts to image ſome rare ſcene of mine, 
His glowing colours blends, with niceſt art, 
And gives becoming force to every part; 
Here graceful throws his ſhade, and there his light, 
And makes the darker tints ſet off the. bright; 
When faithful, warm, and great the whole he ſees, 
Preciſion join'd to fire, and force to eaſe, — _ 
Adds numberleſs ſoft touches at the laſt, ' 
The rareſt efforts of his ſkill and taſte !: 
To throw a finiſh'd luſtre o'er the whole, 
And make it breathe my animating ſoul ; 
So, to the glories of her high deſign, _ | 
My Siddons ſhall thoſe nameleſs graces join, Whi 
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Whoſe lively touches ſhall the whole compleat, 

And make the finiſh'd ſcene, correctly great; 

That Fiction, ſeeming baniſh'd from the part, 

Like Truth ſhall ſtrike the well-deluded heart. 

'Thus ſhall her beauty, and her powers combine 

To raiſe thy merits, while they blazon mine; 

At once delight, and mend a wond'ring age, 

Aſſert the injur'd honours of the ſtage ; . 

With added glory, all the rights reſtore, - 

And ſuffer farce to ſway the town no more. 

Surpaſſing Cibber, in each tender ſcene, 

And moving more than Pritchard's ſelf the queen; 
With Oldfield's comic powers, and witching face, 

And ſprightly Abington's inchanting grace, 

Her varied excellence, alike ſhall twine, 

Thalia's laurels round her head with thine 

Not even to Garrick's ſhall her genius bow, 

But ſtruggle for the honors on his brow ;—— - 

While till the real virtues of her heart ES Ta, 

Shall throw their light o'er each fictitious part, 

With laſting luſtre ſparkle round her name, 
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Io fell their liberty for charmmmm + 
Of tawdry lace, and glittering arms; 
And when Ambition's voice commands, 
To march, and fight, and fall, in foreign lands. 


I hate that drum's diſcordant ſound, 
Parading round, and round, and round ; 
To me it talks of ravag'd plains; 
And. biirning towns, and ruin'd ſwains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widows tears, and orphans moans ; 
And all that Miſery's hand beſtows, 

To fill the catalogue of human woes. 


0 


And crown with heavenly glory, earthly fame.“ — ky 
T HE D R 8. U M. 2 ö 1 

[From Mr. Scorr's PoETIcAL Works.] i 5 "= 
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HATE that drum's diſcordant found, . q 1 
Parading round, and round, and round: a 
To thoughtleſs youth it. pleaſure yields, * 
And lures from cities and from fields, p 
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The MUSE; or, PozTicar ExTHUsA8My 


[From the fame Work.] 


HE Muſe ! whate'er the Muſe inſpires, 
My ſoul the tuneful ſtrain admires : 

The poet's birth, 1 aſk not where, 
His place, his name, they're not my care; 
Nor Greece nor Rome delights me more 
Than Tagus' bank, or Thames's ſhore : 
From filver Avon's flowery fide 
Though Shakſpeare's numbers ſweetly glide, 
As ſweet, from Morven's defart hills 
My ear the voice of Offian fills, '' 


The Muſe ! whate'er the Muſe inſpires, 
My ſoul the tuneful ſtrain admires; 
Nor bigot zeal, nor party rage 
Prevail, to make me blame the page ; 

J ſcorn not all that Dryden ſings * 
Becaule he flatters courts and kings; 

And from the maſter lyre of Gray 
When pomp of muſic breaks away, 

Not leſs the ſound my notice draws, 

For that 'tis heard in Freedom's cauſe, 


The Muſe! whate'er the Muſe inſpires, 

My ſoul the tuneful ſtrain admires: ” 

Where Wealth's bright ſun propitious ſhines, 
o added luſtre marks the line 

Where Want extends her chilling ſhades, 

No pleaſing flower of Fancy fades 

Aͤ ſeribbling peer's applauded lays 

Might claim, but claim in vain, my praiſe 

From that poor youth whoſe tales relate 

Sad Juga's fears and Bawdin's fate, 


The Muſe ! whate'er the Muſe inſpires, 
My ſoul the tuneful ſtrain admires : © © * 
When Fame her wreath well-earn'd beſtows, 
My breaſt no latent envy knows; © © 
My Langhorne's verſe I lov'd to hear, 

And Beattie's ſong delights my ear; 
And his, whom Athens” Tragic Maid 
Now leads through Scarning's lonely glade, 
While he for Britiſh nymphs bids low * 
Her notes of terror ind of woe, ; 


Th 
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The Muſe! whate'er the Muſe inſpires, 
My ſoul the tuneful ſtrain admires : 
Or be the verſe or blank or rhyme, 
The theme or humble or ſublime ; 
If Paſtoral's hand my journey leads 
Through harveſt fields, or new-mown meads; 
Tf Epic's voice ſonorous calls 
To CEta's cliffs or Salem's walls; 
Enough—the Muſe, the Muſe inſpires! 
My ſoul the tuneful ſtrain admires, 


STANZAS, written at MEenmursT in Suſſex, on the AvTron's 


Return from CuicnEsTER, where he had attempted in vain to find the 
Burial Place of CoLLins. 


[From the ſame Work.] 
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O view the beauties of my native land, 
O'er many a pleaſing diſtant ſcene I rove; 
Now climb the rock, or wander on the ſtrand, - 
Or trace the rill, or penetrate the grove. . 
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From Baia's hills, from Portſea's ſpreading wave, 
To fair Ciceſtria's lonely walls I ſtray ; 
To her fam'd Poet's venerated grave, 
Anxious my tribute of teſpect to pay. 


O'er the dim pavement of the ſolemn fane, 
'Midſt the rude ſtones that crown the adjoining ſpace, 
The ſacred ſpot I ſeek, but ſeek in vain ; 

In vain I aſk—for none can point the place. 


What boots the eye whoſe quick obſervant glance 
Marks every nobler, every fairer form ? 
What the ſkill'd ear that ſound's ſweet charms intrance, 
And the fond breaſt with generous paſſion warm ? 


What boots the power each image to pourtray, 
The power with force each feeling to expreſs ? 
How vain the hope that thro? life's little day, | 
The ſoul with thought of future fame can bleſs ? 


Whſle Folly frequent boaſts the inſculptur'd tomb, 
By Flattery's pen inſcrib'd with purchas'd praiſe; 
While ruſtic labour's undiſtinguiſh?d doom 
Fond Friendſhip's hand records in humble phraſe ; 


Of Genius oft and Learning worſe the lot; 
For them no care, to them no honour ſhown : 
Alive neglected, and when dead forgot, | „ 
The Even Collins ſlumbers in a grave . | | 


Flow, 


* 
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Flow, Lavant, flow! along thy ſedgy ſnore 
Bear the fraught veſſel from the neighbouring main 
Enrich thy ſons !- but on thy banks no more 
May lofty poet breathe his tuneful ſtrain ! 


EXTRACT from EDWIN and ELTRUDA, a Legendary Poem. 
By Miſs HELEN WILLIAMS. | 


„ 3/T'WAS eaſy in her looks to trace 
- An emblem of her mind : 
There dwelt each mild attractive grace, 
Each gentle grace combin'd. 


Soft as the dews of morn ariſe, 
And on the pale flower gleam, 

So ſoft, ſo ſweet her melting eyes 
With love and pity beam, 


As far retir'd the lonely flower 
1 Smiles in the deſart vale, 

And blows it's balmy ſweets to pour 
Upon the flying gale ; 

So liv'd in ſolitude unſeen _ 
This lovely, peerteſs maid ; 

So ſweetly grac'd the vernal ſcene, 
And bloſſom'd in the ſhade. 


Yet love could pierce the lone receſs, 
For there he loves to dwell ; | 

He ſcorns the noiſy: croud to bleſy, 
And ſeeks the lowly cell. 


There only his reſiſtleſs dart 
In all its power is known; 

His empire ſways each willing heart; 
They live to love alone. 


Edwin, of every grace poſſeſt, 
TDirſt taught her heart to prove 
That gentleſt paſſion of the breaſt, 
To teel the power of love. 


Tho? few the paſtures he poſſeſt, 
Tho' ſcanty was his ſtore, 


Tho? wealth ne'er ſwell'd his hoarded cheſt, 
Edwin could boaſt ef more ! 


Edwin could boaſt the liberal mind, 
The gen'rous ample heart ; 
And every virtue heav'n inclin'd 
To bounty, can impart, 


The 


—— 


The maxims of this ſervile age, 
The mean, the ſelfiſh care, 
The ſordid views that now engage 

The mercenary pair, 


Whom riches can unite or part, 
To them was all unknown; 

For then the ſympathetic heart Te 
Was link'd by love alone. 


They little knew that wealth had power 
To make the conſtant rove ; 

They little knew the ſplendid dower 
Could add a bliſs to love, 


They little knew the human breaſt 
Could pant for ſordid ore; 
Or, of a faithful heart poſſeſt, 
Could ever wiſh for more. 


And tho? her peerleſs beauty warms 
His heart to love inclin'd ; 

Not lefs he felt the laſting charms, 
The beauties of her mind. 


Not leſs his gentle ſoul approy'd 
The virtues glowing there; 
For ſurely Virtue to be lov'd 
Needs only to appear. 


The ſweets of dear domeſtic bliſs 
Each circling hour beguild; / 
And meek-ey'd Hope, and inward Peace 
On the lone manſion ſmil'd. | 
Oft o'er the daiſy - ſprinkled mead, 
They wander'd far away, 
Some lambkin to the folg to lead, 
That haply chanc'd to ſtray. 


Her heart, where pity lov'd to dwell, 
With ſadneſs oft was wrung ; 
For the bruis'd inſect as it fell, 
Her ſoft tear trembling hung, 


As roving o'er the flow'ry waſte, 
A figh would heave her breaſt 
The while her gentle hand replac'd 
The linnet's falling neſt. 


Then would ſhe ſeek the vernal bow'r, 
And haſte with tender care 

To nurſe ſome pale delining flow'r, 
Some op'ning bloſſom rear. 
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And oft with eager ſteps ſhe flies 
To chear the lonely cot, 

Where the poor widow pours her ſighs, 
And wails her hapleſs lot. 


Their weeping mother's trembling knees 
Her liſping infants claip ; = 

Their meek imploring look ſhe ſees, 
She feels their tender graſp, 


5 Wild throbs her aching boſom ſwell! 
J hey mark the burſting ſigh 


(Nature has form'd the ſoul to feel) 
1hey weep, unknowing why. — 


Her hands the lib'ral boon impart, 
And much her tear avails | 
To ſooth the mourner's burſting heart, 

Where feeble utterance fails. 


On the pale cheek where hung the tear 
Ot agonizing woe, 


' She bids the guſh of joy riſe there, 


The tear of rapture flow. 


If greater plenty to impart 
She e'er would heav'n implore, 
*Twas only that her ample heart 
Still panted to do more. 


Thus ſoft the gliding moments flew, 
(Tho? love would court their ſtay) 

While ſome new virtue roſe to view, 
And mark'd each fleeting day. 


Peace, long condemn'd the world to roam, 
Like the poor wand'ring dove, 


Here ſoftly-reſting found a home, 


And wiſh'd no more to rove. 


The youthful poet's ſoothing dream 
Of youthful ages paſt, 


| The Muſes? fond ideal theme 


Was realiz'd at laſt.“ | 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE, 


Of the Year 1782. 


N mentioning the divinity of the 
| preſent year, the firſt place, in 
point of bulk, and the author's rank, 
is due to The Works of the Right 
Reverend Thomas Newton, D. D. 
late Lord Biſhop of Briſtol, and Dean 
of St. Paul's, London.“ This pub- 
lication, which was printed under 
lhe good prelate's own inſpection, 
tot long before his deceaſe, conſiſts 
of three large and ſplendid quarto 
wlumes. The firſt volume, beſides 
the life of the author, written by 
limſelf, and an appendix, in three 
dumbers, relative to the diſſenters 
», toleration, and certain political 
queſtions, includes in it the whole of 
us celebrated Diſſertations on the 
Prophecies, which have gone through 
"rious editions. The ſecond vo- 
ume contains thirty new Diſſerta- 
ons, nine Sermons, moſt if not all 
them formerly publiſhed, and five 
Charges tothe clergy of the dioceſe 
it Briſtol, The third volume con- 
lits of fixty Diſſertations, none of 
ich we recollect ever to have ſeen 
fore, excepting that upon the de- 
doniacs of the New Teſtament, / 
"ch was printed ſeparately, with- 
aut the bi hops name, ſoon after 
de appearance of Mr. Farmer's 
tuned enquiry into that ſubject. 
Va regard to the general charac- 
*0t Dr. Newton's writings, it may 
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be obſerved, that they do not ſtand 
diſtinguiſhed by any great degree of 
original merit, Our prelate's chief* 
excellence lay in collecting and 
abridging what had been ſaid by 
others, and in expreſſing it with per- 
ſpicuity. He had no remarkable 
ſagacity of his own, none of that 
peculiar penetration which can num- 
ber him with the eminent critics, or 


raiſe him to a high rank in the theo- 


logical world. His works, how- 
ever, may, for the moſt part, be read 
with advantage; and his . Difſerta- 
tions on. the . have done 
conſiderable ſervice to the cauſe of 
revelation. It 1s with concern that 
we have ſeen, in ſome of the pieces 
now publiſhed, very ſtrong marks of 
a narrow, illiberal, and prejudiced 
mind. Wbat the biſhop hath ad- 
vanced concerning the diſſenters, the 
doctrine of toleration, and the poli- 
tical diſputes. of the times, clearly 
evinces that he did not thoroughly 
underſtand the nature of liberty, 
civil or religious. In one of his 
Charges, he hath gone out of his 
way to make ſome reflections on the 
upright Mr. Lindſey, What ren- 
ers Dr. Newton's ſeverity againſt a 
defect in orthodoxy the more excep- 
tionable is, that he himſelf is not 
entirefy orthodox. Of this ſeveral 
inſtances might be produced ; bur 
| we 
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we ſhall only mention his Diſſertation 
on the final State of Mankind; in 
which he maintains the hypotheſis 
of an univerſal reſtitution-. The 
benevolent ſentiments of the biſhop, 
concerning the ſalvation of the whole 
human race, we ſincerely applaud ; 
but ſurely he ought to. have been 
more candid to others, when, in his 
own perſon, he aſſumed the liberty 
of departing ſo greatly from the 
eſtabliſhed of faith. 

It is with pleaſure that we turn our 
attention to another prelate, of whoſe 
writings we have a high opinion. 
We mean Dr. Newcome, biſhop of 
Waterford, in Ireland, who hath fa- 
voured the world with“ Obſerva- 
tions on our Lord's Conduct as a 
Divine Inſtructor, and on the Excel- 
lence of his Moral Character,“ in 
one volume, quarto. For this taſk 
the biſhop was admirably qualified 
by the courſe of his ſtudies 1n gene- 
ral, and particularly. by the learned 
pains he hath lately taken to ſettle 
the harmony of the evangeliſts. It 
is doing no more than juſtice to Dr. 


Newcome to ſay, that the ſubject. 


he hath undertaken is treated by him 
with equal wiſdom and piety. He 
enters-inta the ſpirit of our Savioar's 
character, and is himſelf animated 
with no ſmall portion of the ſame 
ſpirit. His views of things are juſt 
and liberal; and he 1s above an at- 
tachment tothe narrowneſs of ſyſtem. 
His diſplay of the predictions con- 
cerning the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, and their exact accompliſhment, 
is particularly ſtriking. We rejoice 
to find that our excellent prelate in- 
tends to write a commentary on the 
minor prophets, in the manner of 
Lowth's Iſaiah. A learned gentle- 
man of Oxford is engaged in pre- 
paring S{imilar commentary on Je- 
remiah. Thus, by degrees, a great 
defideratum in biblical and theolog1- 


cal literature is likely to be accom- 


pliſhed. 
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The knowledge of the ſacred writ. | 
ings hath received a farther improve. | 
ment, 1n the late edition, being the | 
third, of Mr. Bowyer's „ Critical - 
Conjectures, and Obſervations on b 
the New Teſtament,” In this edi- 
tion, which is now enlarged to a ! 
tanuſome quarto volume, there are ; 
various additional remarks not only . 
by Mr. Bowyer, but by a number of I 
learned gentlemen. What was ſuit. : 
able to the plan has been tranſcribed a 
from the margin of Mr. Markland's , 
Greek Teſtament, and there are con- 
ſiderable communications by the pre- 
ſent biſhop of Saliſbury (Dr. Bar 
rington) the celebrated Michaelis, 
the reverend Mr, Weſton, of Exeter u 
college, Oxford, and the reverend 


Mr. Goſſet. Others have contti- 
buted, though in a ſmaller degree, 1 
to enlarge the collection. Amidſt 4 
ſuch a multitude of obſervations, 5 
notes, and conjectures, ſome trifling * 
ones muſt unavoidably have been ry 
admitted ; but there are many of be 
them which are acute and valuable; : | 
and which give to the publication — 
before us the juſt praiſe of its being * 
an excellent and uſeful work. 2g 
It is a very important piece of Wl. ty 
ſcriptural criticiſm that hath been Th 
executed by the late Dr. Randolph. bat 
We refer to his tract, entitled, WW * 
& The Prophecies and other Texts 7 
cited in the New Teſtament, com- "ug 
pared with the Hebrew original, and 0 | 
the Septuagint Verſion,” The ac- * 
curacy and diligence with which E 
this matter is here inveſtigated, 18 - 
worthy of the higheſt commend: hy 
tion, as hence peculiar light has t 
been thrown on a ſubjeR that hath \ 
always been attended with uncom- Gea 
mon difficulty. Perhaps more honou! the | 
will accrue to the memory of Di. ge 
Randolph from this production, thin — 
from all his former writings. ri Fo 
Though Dr. Kennicott hath com. Bape 


plered his grand work, of the - 
rod 


* 


non and collations of the Hebrew 
Bible, with ſo much reputation to 
himſelf, and ſo much credit to his 
country, he hath not eſcaped cen- 
ſure, eſpecially from ſome German 
critics. But he hath ably vindicated 
himſelf againſt their attacks, in his 
« Editionis Veteris Teſtamenti He- 
braici cum variis Lectionibus brevis 
Defenſio, contra Ephemeridum 
GoettingenſiumCriminationes,” We 
have been much pleaſed with the 
effectual manner in which the learn- 
ed editor has anſwered the objections 
urged againſt him, and with obſery- 
ing to how ſmall a number indeed 
he has reduced the errors charged 
upon his work, That Mr. Bruns, 
who was many years an aſſiſtant to 
Dr. Kennicott in his undertaking, 
ſhould now become one of his anta- 
goniſts, reflects no honour upon the 
former gentleman. If it may be al- 
lowed us to offer a conjecture with 
reſpect to the motives of his con- 
duct, we ſhould ſuppoſe that he hath 
been influenced partly by diſſatis- 
faction at not being provided for in 
England, and partly by a deſire of 
obtaining favour with his own coun- 
trymen. With regard to his obtain- 
- ng a permanent ſettlement in this 
kingdom, no ſuch thing was pro- 
bably in Dr. Kennicott's power; 


rewarded Mr, Bruns for the ſervices 
he performed. It would not, how- 
trer, have been amiſs, if the biſhops 
and dignitaries of the church had 
exerted their intereſt, to procure 
lome eſtabliſhment. for a man who 
had been ſo largely concerned in 
the great collation. 

Mr. Wakefield continues his cri- 
tical and theological enquiries with 
the ſame bold ſpirit, and we wiſh it 
could not be added, with the ſame 
petulance and conceit. In his“ Plain 
and Short Account of the Nature of 
Baptiſm, according to the New Teſ- 
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| lological, and explanatory,” We 


andit is certain, that he honourably 


clergyman, of ample fortune, who 
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tament,” he contends, that this rite; 
at whatever age, and in whatever 
form adminiſtered, is now, and al- 
ways was unneceflary and improper 
to be practiſed on the offspring of 
Chriſtian parents. Though we do 
not coincide in opinion with Ce 
author, we think him fully juſtified 
in ſtating and defending: his ſenti- 
ments upon the ſubject. But why 
cannot this be done with moderation 
and candour? Mr. Wakefield's learn- 
ing, of which we doubt not he is ſuf- 
ficiently proud, would not appear to 
leſs advantage, if it were accompa- 
nied with the manners of the gen- 
tleman, and a little more of the hu- 
mility of the Chriſtian; N 

The ſame ſtrictures muſt be ex- 
tended to a-larger and more impor- 
tant work of this author, his New 
Tranſlation of the Goſpel of St. 
Matthew; with Notes critical, phi 


are not inſenſible of the literature 
diſplayed in it, and that ſome of the 
remarks may be deſerving of atten- 
tion. But till Mr, Wakefield diſs * 
covers a better temper, we muſt 
ſpeak of him in terms of diſapprobas 
tion. 

With a different temper hah 
Mr. Simpſon conducted his . Eflay 
to ſhew that Chriſtianity is beſt con- 
veyed in the hiſtoric Form.” This 
is an important ſubject, which was 
well deferving of illuſtration ; and 
the writer hath diſcuſſed it in ſuch 
a way as is honourable to himſelf; 
and ſerviceable to our holy religion. 
It is certain; that the hiſtoric form of 
communicating the doctrines, prin- 
ciples, and laws of Chriſtianity, is 
beſt adapted to the bulk of mankind; 
molt ſtriking in itſelf, and moſt uni- 
verſally uſeful. Mr. Simpſon, we 
are informed, is a young diſſenting 


has not, at preſent, the care of a 
congregation, . We are glad to find 
| that 
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that he does not ſuffer his powers to 
he torpid, but employs them in ſo 
wiſe and worthy a manner. 

Dr. Willan's „ Hiſtory of the 

Miniſtry of Jeſus Chriſt, combined 
from the narrative of the Four 
Evangeliſts,” is a laudable attempt 
to aſſiſt plain and unlearned readers 
in the peruſal of the Goſpels, For 
this purpoſe the facts are methodi- 
cally arranged, and the events and 
doctrines, with all their circum- 
ſtances, are related in the very words 
of the ſacred writers. T he whole, 
we are told, (for the book has not yet 
come into«our hands) is well calcu- 
lated to anſwer the pious ends in- 
rended by the author. 
Mx. Oſtervald, who is well known 
to have been an-eminent and excel- 
kent divine at Neufchatel, in Swit- 
zerland, left behind him a treatiſe, 
publiſhed after his deceaſe, entitled, 
« Lectures on the Exerciſe of the 
ſacred Miniſtry.“ Theſe are now, 
ſor the firſt time, tranſlated into 
Engliſh ; and the tranſlator, the re- 
verend Thomas Stevens, M. A. hath 
accompanied them with Notes, and 
2 Preface of conſiderable length. 
The utility of the work cannot be 
queſtioned; and if we cannot, in 
every reſpect, agree with Mr. Ste- 
vens, we do not, on that account, en- 
tertain the leſs eſteem of his pious 
intentions. 

To the Diſquifitions on ſeveral! 
Subjects,“ aſcribed to Soame Jenyns, 
eſq. and which have met with ſo 
much acceptance and applauſe, what 
can we lay? A — and large tri- 
bute of commendation cannot be de- 


nicd to the vivacity and elegance 


with whieh they are written. In 
the Eflay on Cruelty to Brutes, 


there are ſeveral humane and excel- 


lent obſervations, mixed with others 


that are ſomewhat exceptionable. 


The Diſquiſition on the Chain of 


Being, and that on the Analogy be- 


tween Things material and intellec- 
tual, contain a variety of ingenious 
and pleafing remarks. There are, 
likewiſe, a uh incidental paſſages in 
the other diſquiſitions, that may be 
entitled to approbation. But farther 
than this our praiſe cannot poſſibl 
be carried ; for we are obliged, how- 
ever unwilling, to pronounce, that 
all the reſt is error and abſurdity, 
The author with the utmoſt arro- 
gance, determines upon queſtions 
both in metaphyſics and theology, 
to which he is altogether unequal, 
In divinity his ignorance is extreme, 
and he decides upon doctrines with. 
out any critical knowledge of the 
Scriptures, Works of this kind may 
excite a temporary admiration ; but 
no ſprightlineſs of ſentiment, or 
beauty of language, can prevent them 
from ſinking quickly into oblivion. 
The witer of „Thoughts on 2 
pre- exiſtent State,“ hath fully te- 
futed what Mr. Jenyns has advanced 
on that ſubject. The “ Candid 
Suggeſtions, in Eight Letters, to 
Soame r. Eſq.” by Mr. B. N. 
Turner, do not equally meet with 
our approbation. | 
In ſpeaking of fanciful theology, 
it may not be amiſs to mention, that 
jacob Behmen hath till ſuch a num- 
ber of followers in this country, as 
to encourage a tranſlation of his 
works. A fourth volume of the 
tranſlation has appeared during the 
preſent year, and there can be no 
doubt but that it will afford ſatis- 
faction to thoſe who reliſh the writ- 
ings, and think they can develope 
the docti ines of that famous myſtic. 
This edition of Behmen was begun 
by the late pious and ingenious Mr. 
William Law, and is now carried on 
by one of his particular friends. 
The admirers of Mr. James Her- 
vey have bed a freſh gratification, 
in the publication of his Letters to 
Lady Frances Shirley.“ We — 
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the piety of the author, and cannot 
always deny him the praiſe of inge- 
puity. 
diſapprove of his theological ſenti- 
ments, and true taſte will diſlike his 
forid and fanciful mode of compo- 
fidon. 


But ſober judgment will 


Mr. Madan, if we may venture 


to mention his name after his recent 
attack upon Dr. Rees, hath again 
reſumed his favourite ſubject, in 
„Letters on Thelyphthora.“ 
withſtanding the contempt with 
which he affects to treat his antago- 


Not- 


niſts, it is evident that he ſtrongly 
feels the force of their animadver- 
ions. We pretend not to any great 
ſpirit of propheey in foretelling, that 
the author of Thelyphthora, in ſpite 
ef all his endeavours to the contrary, 
will only excite indignation or con- 
tempt at preſent, and in a ſhort ſpace 
cf time fiak into oblivion, 

Grotius's “ Treatiſe on the Truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion,” is a book 
concerning the character and merit 
of which no man of literature can 
be ignorant. But though it is ſo 
well known, and hath long been 
tranſlated into moſt languages, and 
particularly into Engliſh, ſtill there 
Me multitudes who have not read 
it, and it is deſirable to call the at- 
tention of mankind, again and agam, 
to ſo valuable a work, This, Spen- 
cer Madan, eſq. of Trinity 8 
Cambridge, has endeavoured to do, 
by a new and familiar verſion of it, 
Gilengaged,/as much as poſſible, from 
all notes, ee and references 
waatſoever!; admitting ſuch only as 
appear to be eſſentially conducive to 
the ſenſe, or immediately connected 
with the ſenſe of the original. Mr. 
Spencer Madan hath executed his 
celign with ability, and in ſo doing, 


bas performed an important ſervice” 


to the cauſe of revelation, | 
vir David Dalrymple, lord de 
Hailes, who is always fo wiſely and 
1782. ; 
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well employed in antiquarian, hiſto · 
rical, or religious enquiries, and who 
hath heretofore given valuable ſpeci- 
mens of his attention to Chriſtian 
antiquities, hath, in the farther pur>- 
ſuit of the ſame ſtudy, tranſlated the 
dialogue of Minucius Felix, entitled 
„ Ocavius,” and enriched it with 
notes. When we ſay that his ver- 
fion is accurate, and his remarks 
learned, critical, and generally judi» 
cious, we ſay no more than what 
will readily be aſſented to by thoſe 
who know the character of the writ- 
er, and are acquainted with his 
works. | 32 
The ſame gentleman hath like- 
wiſe tranſlated Lactantius's . Treatiſe 
on the Deaths of the Perſecutors.“ 
This tranſlation, and the notes with 
which it is accompanied, have a 
full claim to the praiſe that belon 
to the Octavius. In both publica- 
tions are various obſervations on 
Mr. Gibbon's Hiſtory of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
We have ſome doubt whether Lac- 
tantius's work deſerved the labour 
which hath been beſtowed upon it 
by fir David Dalrymple. It con- 
tains, indeed, ſome hiſtorical tranſac- 
tions; but, independently of that cir- 
cumſtance, it can only be conſidered 
as an idle and ſuperſtitious declama- 
tion. Lactantius's reaſonings, if be 
can be ſaid to have any, are weak, 
and his facts injudiciouſly ſtated. 
When we have allowed him the 
commendation which is due to his' 
latinity and his eloquence, little 
more, at leaſt with regard to this 
tract, can be ſaid in his favour. 
Mrs. Trimmer's Sacred Hiſ- 
tory, ſelected from the Scriptures, 
with Annotations and Reflections, 
ſuited to the Comprehenſion of 
Young Minds,“ is'a laudable under- 
taking, and will be found very ſer- 
viceable in the plan of a pious and 
yirtuous education, The manner in 
BE which 
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which the firſt volume is conducted ed, with a conſiderable degree of 
induces a pleaſing expectation with perſpicuity and force, in a tract, by 
regard to the execution of the re- the late reverend Thomas Mole, en- 
maining parts. This lady, we be- titled, + The Caſe of a Diſſent aud 
Hieve, is carrying on her excellent Separation from the Civil Eſtabliſh 
defigns under the auſpices of. the ment of the Chriſtian Religion fairly 
queen, to whom the work before us ſtated.” Mr, Mole was a diſſenting 


is dedicated. * , clergyman, contemporary with the | 
Biſhop Porteus's Brief Confu- doftors Chandler, Lardner, and | 


tation of the Errors of the Church of Benſon, in the ſtricteſt friendſhip 
Rome, extracted from Archbiſhop with them, and of equal learning, 
Secker's Five Sermons againſt Po- but from his retired mode of living, 
pery, and publiſhed for the Uſe of and the ſmaller-number of his writ- 
the Dioceſe of Cheſter,” is a tract ings, not equally celebrated. He 
'of general utility ; and, therefore, employed many years in compoſing, 
deſerves to be extenſively circulated. in pu ny a life ot the famous Lau- 
Though we abhor the ſpirit of the rentius Valla, comprehending a hiſ- 
. * Aſſociation, as it hath tory of the revival of literature, and 
unworthily been called, and are ſin- the dawnings of the Reformation. 
cere friends to univerſal toleration, The work was completed, and wa 
we think, at the ſame time, that the fairly tranſcribed by the author him- 
minds of our people ought to be felt, ſo as to be quite ready for the 
well guarded againſt the abſurd, preſs. But ſuch was the regard 
idolatrous, and anti-chriſtian tenets which his heir (a clergyman too, if 
of the popiſh ſyſtem. This is a we are not much miſtaken) paid to 
debt which is owing to the cauſe of the cauſe of literature, and the me- 
truth, the intereſts of liberty, and mory of his relation, that, though 
- the welfare of mankind, he derived a large fortune from his 
Two or three years fince, Mr. uncle, he permitted the manuſcript 
Sturges publiſhed . Conſiderations to be fold for a trifling ſum, at an 
on the preſent State of the Church auction of Mr. Mole's books, by 3 
Eſtabliſhment,“ in which, with great broker in Threadneedle-ſtreet, 
candour and good ſenſe, he endea= The Church of England hath had 
voured to vindicate it againſt the its vindications this year, as well as 
objections of the diſſenters, and of the Difſenters. The writer of * A 
thoſe who contend againſt any kind Letter to the Author of the Hiſtory 
of ſubſcription to articles of human and Myſtery of Good Friday has 
compoſition in religion. He hath treated Mr. Robinſon of Cambridge, 
now received an antwer, in a ſeries and ſome others of his brethren, 
of letters, addreſſed to him by Mr. with a conſiderable degree of fere- 
Toulmin, a diſſenting miniſter at rity. Thoſebigoted Nonconformilis, 
Taunton, Somerſetſhire, known by who, in the zeal they poſſeſs for 
ſeveral publications, and eſpecially their cauſe, loſe their candour and 
by his Life of Socinus. Mr, Toul. good manners, are certainly entitled 
min writes with the ſame candid to reprehenſion. 
ſpirit which was difplayed by Mr. Dr. Harwood, whoſe name 
Sturges, and ſupports his cauſe with known to all our theological readers 

- ability and judgment. hath publiſhed an Efſay on Con 
The ſame principles of non-con- tentment,” in which he has made u't 
formity are advanced and maintain- of arguments drawn from the on 

» Writer 
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writers, as well as from the ſcrip- 
tures. For this he has been cen- 
ſured ; though it is a fact that he 
has followed the example of the 
beſt divines' of the church of Eng- 
land in the laſt century. The Goſ- 
pel undoubtedly affords the ſtrongeſt 
motives to the practice of every vir- 
tue, and the moſt 13 ſup- 
ports in a ſeaſon of diſtreſs. Never- 
theleſs, the author had a right to de- 
rive from all ſources ſuch topics of 
conſolation as he thought ny be 
ſerviceable to himſelf or his fellow- 
creatures, That he ſhould be fo 
affected by the ſtrictures paſſed upon 
him by certain reſpectable critics, as 
to appeal to the public in repeated 
advertiſements, can only be aſcribed 
either to the debilitated ſtate of his 
body, ariſing from a paralyric ſtroke, 
or to a deſire of exciting compaſſion 
te his ſituation, which, we believe, 
i; ſufficiently uiſtreſsful. 

The laſt theological publication 
of the year, and a publication highly 
important, both in regard to its own 
merit and the abilities and celebrity 
of the author, was Dr. Prieſtley's 
" Hiſtory of the Corruptions of 
Chriſtianity,” This is' one of the 
moſt intereſting of the Doctor's 198 
ductions, in which he hath long 
deen engaged, and on which he 
hah ſpent uncommon labour, 
Though we do not in every point 
agree with the ingenious and learned 
writer, we ſhould be guilty of in- 
juſtice to our own ſentiments and 
feelings, if we did not give our fia- 
cere and ardent teſtimony to the 
general excellence and utility of the 
Fork, Particular objects may be 
lebated, and the exactneſs of an au- 
thority, a quotation, or a reference, 
may here and there be queſtioned ; 
but theſe things will derogate little 
from the value of the book upon the 
Whole: for it will be found to con- 


and Xcnophon's Grecian 


kun a moſt inſtructive diſplay of the 


rogreſs of error, and to be ha | 
Sale lame for bringing men e 


the truth, purity, and ſimplicit of 
the Goſpel. Ir hath excited ſome 
Turprize that Dr. Prieſtley ſhould 
have neglected to explode the doc- 
trine of the eternity of hell tot- 
ments. We are well aſſured that he 
is not a believer in that doctrin- 
and it is certainly one of the greate 
corruptions of Chriſtianity. It might 
poſſibly eſcape the author's atten- 
tion, or he might think that he had 
ſufficiently explained his ſentiments 
upon the ſubject in ſome of his other 
writings, It is a matter, however 
which ſhould not have been omitted 
in the preſent publication; and there- 
fore we ſhall hope to ſee the defect 
ſupplied in a future edition. 


The Sermons of the year riſe 
ſome what in merit above thoſe of 
the laſt, though they do not ſuſtain 
ſo high a rank but that we may 
hope to have them exceeded in a 
ſubſequent period. Dr, William 
Smith, dean of Cheſter, who has 
long been juſtly celebrated as the 
tranſlator of Longinus, Thucydides, 

Hit 5 
hath publiſhed “ Nine Diſcourſes 


on the Beatitudes.”” We do not 


recollect that he hath appeared in 
the world before in this mode of 
compolition ; or if he has printed 
an occaſional ſermon or two, we 
have never ſeen them. The Diſ- 
courſes before us will not diſcredit 
the reputation which the dean has 
acquired by his other writings. Jn 
the ſtyle, elegance is united with ſim- 
plicity, and the ſentiments are cal- 
culated to make the moſt uſeful im- 
preſſions. By the choice of his 
ſubjects, and by his manner of treat- 


ing them, the reverend and learned 


author hath raiſed a juſt monument 

to his own worth and wiſdom. 
As Mr. Dupre is a young man, 
O 2 | we 


— . —4ĩ4 3 
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we are not to expect the ſame foli- 
dity of judgment which may be 
looked for in a veteran; and hence 
candor 1s to be exerciſed, if, in his 
Volume of Sermons, we find ſome 
defects as well as excellencies. His 
excellencies, however, are ſuch as 
promiſe conſiderable things in fu- 
ture; and his defects will probably 
be corrected by the progreſs of 
knowledge and taſte,» We could 
have withed that he had gone farther 
into theological ſtudies, before he 
had ventured to maintain the doc- 
trine of the eternity of hell torments. 
When he hath obtained a more ac- 
curate acquaintance with divinity, 
we truſt that he will no longer up- 
hold a tenet which is ſo contrary to 
reaſon and natural equity, and 
which, we are fully perſuaded, is 
equally contrary to the ſcriptures 
themſelves, when rightly under- 
ſtood, As Mr. Dupre has ſo mani- 
feſtly the ſeeds of eminence in him, 
we are ſolicitous that he may cor- 
rect every error; and it is to be 
hoped that the ſucceſs of his Ser- 
mons, in having paſſed through a 
ſecond edition, will not induce him 
to think, „that he hath already 


© attained, or is already perfect.“ 


On Dr. Hutchins's Ten Ser- 
mons,“ ſome perſons may be diſ- 
poſed to imagine that we are but 


| little qualified to ſpeak, when it is 


acknowledged by us, that we have 
not paid them much attention, If, 
however, we may be permitted to 
judge from the ſpecimens we have 
ſeen of them, they are not of the 
ſort that would be likely to excite 
our approbation. Diſcourſes, the 
chief object ot which is to deſend 
all the doctrines of myſterious and 
vulgar orthodoxy, are by nv means 
ſuited toourtaſte. We derive pleaſure 
from ſuch only as either treat upon 


impor'ant ſubjects with ingenuity, 


liberality, and judgment, or are 


racter be leſſened by the ſecond vo- 


plain, practical, and edifying. Why 


could not Dr. Hutchins's executors d 
ſuffer his Sermons to lie hidden in ot 
theit original obſcurity? Three of ar 
them, indeed, had been printed be. h1 
fore; but it might have been as well th 
to let them reſt in the oblivion into C 
which they had fallen. | ſi 
Weexpedtſolittle from Mr. Bamp- | Ai 
ton's Lecture, that Mr. Holmes“ ſer 
Eight Sermons” preached in con- = 
ſequence of that inſtitution, be- C0 


fore the Univerſity of Oxford, hare 
agreeably diſappointed us, By lay- wy 
ing hold of the beſt part of bed : | 
ſign, he hath avoided thoſe abſtruſe ly 


and doubtful queſtions into the diſ- pal 
cuſſion of which the generality of 1 
the lecturers: muſt almoſt neceſſarily fr 
be led. The argument he hath pur- | bay 
ſued is drawn — the prophetical 
teſtimony of John the Baptiſt to the . 
Goſpel and its author, and from the - 
principal prophecies of Chriſt bim- _ 
ſelf. This is a point of great con- 8 
ſequence, and the management of - 


it diſplays the abilities and judg- 
ment of the writer. | 

Of Dr. Gerard's character as 2 
preacher, we have formerly had oc- 
caſion to ſpeak ; nor will that cha- 


lume of his Sermons,” publiſhed in 
the courſe of the preſent year. The 
judicious will find them to be fully 
entitled to the ſame praiſe that waz 
beſtowed on the preceding volume. 
The three firſt diſcourſes, on the 
Progreſs of Vice, have uncom- 
mon excellence, and, if properly 
attended to, could not fail to be 
produttive of the higheſt advan- 
tages in the conduct cf life. That 
on Sound Doctrine is replete with 
curious and uſeful information; 
and we would ardently recommend 
it to the ſerious and impartial ſtudy 
of thoſe bigoted divines, who are 
continually making ſuch a buſtle 
about their orthodoxy, All the 

; Sermons 
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Sermons are rational, practical, and gence to the Roman Catholics, we 


of the moſt uſeful tendency. We 
are glad that Dr. Gerard has added 
his Diſcourſe on the Influence of 
the Paſtoral Office upon the clerical 
Character, formerly printed in an- 
ſwer to an eſſay of Mr. Hume's. 
As it is a treatiſe, rather than a 
ſermon, he hath judiciouſly divided 
it into four parts, for the greater 
commodiouſneſs of peruſal. 

Two Diſcourſes, by Dr. Prieſtley, 
one On habitual Devotion,“ and 
the other“ On the Duty of not 
living to ourſelves,” cannot be 
paſſed over without notice. Both 
of them have great merit, but the 
firſt is uncommonly excellent. Per- 
haps there never was a more admir- 
able compoſition on the ſubje& of 
he bitual devotion. It is full of 
wiſdom, penetration, and goodneſs. 
Much too might be ſaid in com- 
mendation of the ſecond Diſcourſe, 


of in which n and religion 
| ae happily united, 

b The ſingle Sermons of the year 
on have been numerous, and, did it 
_ conſiſt with our plan, 9 of them 
might deſerve to be ſpeciſied. Mr, 


Paley's Diſcourſe, entitled. A 
Diſtinction of Orders in the Church 
Fhe letended upon Principles of public 
ully Utility,“ muſt be ſelected from the 


4 reſt, on account of its peculiar in- 
0. enuity, and the Chriſtian and liberal 
"the WY bairit by which it is animated. 
a This Mr. Paley is a gentleman whom 
erly ve confider as riſing to no ſmall de- 
„ be dee of eminence; and we rejoice 
han- bear that a very important pob- 
Thr WM "tion may ſoon be expected from 


vi WY bim. We ſhould not do juſtice to 
tion; i, Hallifax, biſhop of Glouceſter, 


mend e did not diſtinguiſh his © Faſt 


ady vrmon” from the others which were 
0 are printed on that occaſion. Whilſt 
buſtle lo many of the inhabitants of Scot- 
11 the land bave been urged to a bitter and 
roo Fifecuting zeal againſt any indul- 


cannot avoid giving our teftimony 
of applauſe to Mr. Fullerton, fox 
his ( Diſcourſe on the Meaſures of 


| Toleration,” preached before the ſy- 


nod of Aberdeen. The ſame teſti- 
mony is due to a number of hig 
brethren, who zealouſly concurred 
in oppoſing the efforts of bigotry 
and. intolerance, 

Two Ordination Services, among 
the Diſſenters, have appeared in 
1782, by men of reſpectable name 
in that body, The firſt was at 
Salter's Hall, in which Dr. Kippis 
and Mr. Pope, of London, and 
Mr. Worthington, ſenior, of Lei- 
ceſter, were principally concerned, 
The gentlemen ordained were Mr, 
Worthington, junior, and Mr. Ja- 
comb. Ihe other was at Pudſey 
in Vorkſhire, on occaſion of the 
ſettlement of Mr. Turner, junior, 
at Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The 
chief conductors of the buſineſs of 
the day were Mr, Holland, of Bol- 
ton, Lancaſhire; Mr. Wood, of 
Leeds; Mr. Dawſon, of that neigh- 
bourhood, and Mr, Turner, ſenior, 
of Wakefield, | 


The year 1782 hath given birth 
to a ſingular Atheiſtical production, 
under the title of An Anſwer to 
Dr. Prieſtley's Letters to a philoſo- 
phical Unbeliever.” The writer 
calls himſelf William Hammon, and 
affects to deliver, not his own ſenti- 
ments only, but to recite the argu- 
ments of a friend, Boldly, and 
without any appearance of circum- 
ſpection, he avows his being an 
Atheiſt, and plumes himſelf on the 
freedom and courage with which he 
makes the avowal. He ſubſcribes 
his preface from a certain number 
in Oxford-ſtreet; ſends a letter ta 
Dr. Prieſtley, dated, if we recol- 
lect rightly, from Liverpool ; re- 
quires an anſwer agreeably to his 
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direction; and afterwards complains 
that no anſwer was returned him. 
Pat, with all this boaſted fortitude, 
his real conduct is mean and cow- 
ardly. Dr. Prieſtley did write to 
him according to his direction, but 
no ſuch perion was to be met with. 
The number in Oxford-ſtreet was 
ſent to, but no William Hammon 
lodged or lived there, or had ever 
been heard of by the people of the 
houſe, The whole was evidently 
the trick of ſome adventurer, who 
might probably have no other view 
than to excite ſuch an attention to 
his work as would procure him a 
ſum of money. As for his Anſwer 
to Dr. Prieſtley, we conſider it as 
meritipg very little regard, Ir only 
retails the arguments in ſu 
Atheiſtical principles which hare 
often been advanced, and which 
have frequently and moſt effectually 
been refuted. 

Inſignificant as this publication 
is, — contemptible as the author's 
conduct appears, Dr. Prieſtley has 
thought him entitled to a Reply, in 
% Additional Letters to a philoſo- 
phical Unbeliever.“ For our part, 
we think, that Mr. Hammon had 
no juſt claim to ſo much diſtinc- 
tion ; and that he has been treated 
by his learned antagoniſt with a 
reſpet which he C no means 
deſerved, - Of this, however, Dr. 
Prieſtley was to judge for himſelf ; 
and fince he has deigned to aſſume 
the pen upon the preſent occaſion, 
we have no reaſon to be ſorry for 
his condeſcenſion. The Doctor 
hath fully confuted Mr. Hammon's 
reaſonings, and hath vindicated the 
exiſtence and providence of God 
with that peripicaltys force, and 
judgment which he hac formerly 
diſplayed, and which might be ex- 
pected from ſo ingenious and able 
a Writer, 


Lord Monboddo's © Ancignt e- 


port of 


. cauſe of learning. 


taphyſics,”” of which the ſecond vo. 
lume 1s now publiſhed, is a work 
that will perhaps, on various gc- 
counts, be conſidered as demandin 
rticular notice. The deſign of i 
is to revive the Ariſtotelian philo- 
ſophy; and, if it took effect, would 
in reality bring us back to the age 
of the ſchoolmen. But, notwith- 
ſtanding all the zeal and labour 
which the learned author has ſpent 
upon the ſubject, we are ſatisfied 
that his ſcheme will be unſucceſs- 
ful, In this volume he treats of 
the diſtinction between mind and 
body, and of the properties of each; 
enumerates and deſcribes the ſeveral 
kinds of mind ; explains the differ. 
ent minds which, he ſays, exiſt in 
man as diſtin ſubſtances ; deſcribes 
the origin of our ideas, and the va- 
rious qualities of mind; and con- 
cludes with a direct and formal at- 
tack upon the principles of fir Tfazc 
Newton's - Aſtronomy, We allow 
that Lord Monboddo poſſeſſes no 
ſmall degree of acquaintance with 
the Grecian language and literature, 
and that when he gives an expla- 
nation of the ſentiments of the an- 
cient philoſophers, he is deſerving 
of attention. But much farther 
than this our praiſe of him cannot 
be extended. His bigotry in favour 
of the ancients is abſurd to the lalt 
degree, his contempt of the modem 
ridiculous, and the manner in which 
he treats fir [ſaac Newton, and other 
great names of later times, can only 
expoſe him to deriſion or indigus- 
tion. As to his own reaſoning), 
and his o,]n hypotheſes, they re 
wild, fanciful, ! viſionary. We ke. 
ſpect Lord Monboddo far the ſecond 
and third volumes of his “ Treafſe 
on the Riſe and Progreſs of Lan. 
guage,” and think, with relation id 
the third volume eſpecially, that de 
hath done by it good ſervice to tht 
But it is out 
our power to reliſh his“ . 
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Metaphyſics.” The work is tedious 
and unpleaſant ; the arrogance of it 
is diſagreeable to us, and we are 
diſguſted with the credulity of the 
author. His ſolution of dreams af- 
fords us no kind of ſatisfaction ; 
and we will- venture to pronounce, 
that the book will not be much read 
at preſent, and as little regarded by 

Eur. We are not inſenſible, 
at the ſame time, that there is a 
tendency, in ſome of our clerical 
men, to bring us back to ſchool 


\ divinity and ſchool | philoſophy. 
| But the ſeaſon for doing it, to any 
f great extent, 18.0ver, The inqui- 
1 fitive and enlightened ſpirit of the 


age will repel ſuch attempts, ſo far, at 
leaſt, as to prevent their being accom- 


patied with any remarkable ſucceſs. 
1 Mr. Balfour's ** Philoſophical 
n+ Diſſertations“ are entitled to be 
t. wentioned with reſpect, on account 
c of the worthy intentions, the good 
* ſenſe, and the perſpicuity with which 
0 they are written. The ſubjects of 
th them are, Matter and Motion, Li- 
e, derty and Neceſſity, the Foundation 
* of Moral Obligation, the Immate- 
n+ nality and Immortality of the Soul, 
ng and the Evidence of the Truth of 
er Kerealed Religion, from its Con- 
ot tection with Providence. On theſe 
ur heads, the author maintains the 
aft common ſentiments ; aſſerting the 
ras WY eflential diſtinction between matter 
ich and ſpirit, the freedom of the will, 
her tie exiſtence of an immaterial prin- 
nly ple in man, and the validity of the 
da tatural arguments in favour of a 
MA future ſtate, Many, and perhaps 
are de generality of readers will agree 
e- ich Mr. Balfour in the reaſonings 
ond ch he hath produced in ſup- 
me port of theſe topics ; whilſt ſeveral 
an- our modern metaphyſicians, who 
n to ay claim to a ſuperior degree of 
t be «uteneſs and penetration, will treat 
be bat be hath advanced with little 
it of ard. 1 | 
ent 


Something of the ſame kind may 
be ſaid concerning Mr, Rotheram's 
« Effay on Human Liberty.” The 


author writes in a perſpicuous and 


agreeable manner, and his tract 
cannot fail of being acceptable to 
the greater part of Arminian phi- 
loſophers and divines. But we are 
afraid that. Mr. Rotheram will 
ſcarcely be found equal to the 
logical and ſubtle abilities of certain 
late defenders of the doctrine of nę- 
ceſſity. In making this aſſertion we 
do not mean to infinuate, and far 
leſs to determine,. that truth lies on 
the fide of his opponents. It is 
poſſible that there may be much 
reaſoning, and of ſuch reaſoning too 
as cannot eaſily be anſwered and 
evaded, where reaſon herſelf, after 
all, may refuſe to give her aſſent. 
There may be ſomething within us, 
which ſays, “ No, it cannot / be: 
I am filenced, but not convinc- 
ed.” ; 
No ſmall portion of ſagacity muſt 
be granted to the writer of the ©* Me · 
taphyſical Catechiſm,” Whilſt his 
deſign ſeems only to be, to repre- 


ſent the doctrines of materialiſm and 


neceſſity in ſo (imple and conciſe a 
manner, as to make them . 
comprehended, he has another end, 
which 1s, to expoſe the pernicious 
tendency of theſe doctrines. This 
purpoſe is artfully. and ingenioufly - 
conducted. On the whole contro- 
verſy we ſhall not aſſume the liberty 
of pronouncing. Matters of this 
kind have always been debated, ang 
will continue to be debated, wit! 
very little novelty, and very little 
improvement of human reaſon 
which, after its beſt exertions, cay- 
not be equal to the decifive and final 
determination of queſtions that enter 
deeply into the divine nature and 
conduct. the 1 
We ſhall cloſe our metaphyſical 
© e 


Terb] 


Account with taking notice, that the 
biſhop of Carliſle hath publiſhed a 
"new impreſſion of his tranſlation of 

archbihop King's“ Eſſay on the O- 

rigin of Evil, with Notes.“ Ata time 


when ſubjects of this nature are 


much ſtudied, philoſophical men 
may wiſh to renew their acquaint- 
ance with ſo celebrated a treatiſe, 
Several corrections and improve- 
ments are made by the learned 
' tranſlator, 


Under the head of Government 
and Law, there have been various 
— in 1782. It was not to 

e expected that Dean Tucker's vio- 
lent attack upon Mr. Locke ſhould 
paſs unnoticed; and, indeed, it 

would have been a diſeredit to that 

great man's numerous friends and 
admirers, if none of them had riſen 
up in his defence. Ia Dr. Towers 
he hath found a zealous and able ad- 
vocate, The doctor, in his“ Vin- 
dication of the Political Principles 
of Mr. Locke,” hath ſtrenuouſly 
ſupported the character of his fa- 
vourite writer, and clearly expoſed 
the dean's falſe poſitions and reaſon- 
ings. Perhaps more could have been 
ſaid in confutation of Dr. Tucker's 
treatiſe ; but our author might not 
think it incumbent upon him to pur- 
ſue his antagoniſt through all the 
abſurdities and extravagancies into 
which be had wandered. 

The writer of the © Diſquiſitions 
on ſeveral Subjects“ could not be 
ſatisfied with confining his reveries 
to 2 and theology. In an 
Eſſay on Government and Civil Li- 
berty, with ſome wit, but with little 
wiſdom, he endeavoured to ridicule 
all the opinions which the enlight- 
ened lovers of mankind entertain, 
concerning the righis of their fellow- 
creatures, and ſtood up a bold advo- 
care for political corruption and ty- 
Tanny, Far this he hath received a 
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an anſwer to any other work, but au 


juſt chaſtiſement, in the Anſwer to 
his Seventh Diſquiſition; wherein 
his abſurd ſuppoſitions, and falle 
concluſtons, are expoſed and refuted 
with ability and ſpirit, 
The “ Eſſay on the Origin and 
Progreſs of Government,” is not 


original tract upon the ſubject. It | 
is the production of one who thinks 
for himſelf, and who does not im- 
plicitly follow any preceding ſyſtem, 
The author's ſentiments are liberal 
and juſt, and highly favourable to 
the intereſts of mankind, In the 
mode of his compoſition there is 
ſomething peculiar, There is a ſar. 
caſtic originality in it, and a native 
ſtrength, rather than elegance of 
language, which ſhew that the 
writer 1s not confined within the 


common trammels of ſtyle and ex- b 
preſſion. l 

Mr. Dawes is not an author cf m 
whom we can ſpeak with peculiar o 
approbation. In his ** Eſſay ou of 
Crimes and Puniſhments, with a hi 
View of, and Commentary upon tic 
Beccaria, Rouſſeau, Voltaire, Mon- a ( 
teſquieu, Fielding, and Blackſtone,” a] 
he diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his bold- ex 
neſs; but his boldneſs is not accom- cel 
panied with a due degree of uiſdom duc 
and ſober reflection. In his zeal to fro 
lefſen the ſeverity of the puniſh- to 
ments which have been inflicted l 
upon crimes, he wantonly looſers ha! 
the bands of morality, and endea- of t 
vours to deprive crimes themſelves the 
of their malignant nature, Suicide mer 
he abſolutely defends ; and a rapes Exat 
repreſented by him as too trifling a Us t 
offence to excite any juſt indigna- cont 
tion. What he hath ſaid upon both recit 
theſe heads is wholly upjuſtifiadle, mor 
and, in general, he abounds un The 
paradoxical and inconſiſtent fer"! our 
ments. An object ſo important and dir 
intereſting as that of the due pre N 
portiop to be obſerved * * Li 
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c:imes and puniſhments, requires to 
be ſettled by a wiſer head than Mr. 
Dawes is at preſent poſſeſſed of, or 
than he ſeems ever likely to poſſeſs. 
The © Letters on Political Liber- 
ty” are written with great ſtrength 
of ſentiment, and great power o 
expreſſion. The author's diſtinc- 
tion between civil and political li- 
berty is juſt and well ſtated ; but it 
is not, we think, explained with that 
perſpicuity and preciſion which Dr. 
Prieſtley has diſplayed upon the 
ſame ſubject, in his Treatiſe on Go- 
vernment. In theſe letters it is very 
roperly ſhewn, that the Revolution 
90 not make that proviſion for po- 
litical which it did for civil liberty. 
If the ingenious writer's hiſtorical 
deduction had been more profound 
and extenſive, it would not have 
teen a diſadvantage to his work. 
He is a warm advocate for parlia- 
mentary reformation, and for giving 
to the body of the people the power 
of election; and he has a plan of 
his own, which appears to be ra- 
tional, and which merits, at leaſt, 
a candid diſcuſſion, How far ſuch 
a plan might eafily be carried into 
execution, and, if carried into ex- 
ceution, how far it would be pro- 
ductive of all the benefits expected 
from it, we preſume not poſitively 
to determine, 
Now we are upon this topic, we 
ſhall juſt take notice, that a number 
of tracts have been publiſhed, during 
the year, on the queſtion of parlia- 
mentary repreſentation, a particular 
examination of which would carr 
us too far out of our way, We ſhall 
content ourſelves, therefore, with 
reciting the titles of ſome of the 
wore . conſiderable among them. 
Theſe are, Cartwright's Give us 
our Rights;“ Jebb's “ Letter to 
dir Robert Bernard;“ Robinſon's 
political Catechiſm;“ Sinclair's 
* Lucubrations during a ſhort Re · 
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ceſs;” the « Letter to the Author of 
Lucubrations,” ** Anglia rediviva;“ 
Horne's Letter to Lord Aſhbur- 
ton;“ and © A Dialogue on the 
Actual State of Parliament.“ In 
diſtinguiſhing the laſt of them from 
the reſt, we ate influenced, not by 
an approbation of its ſentiments, 
but by the uncommon ingenuity 
with which it is written. The dia- 
logue is carried on between a fo- 
rei ue and a member of parliament, 
and 1s in defence of the preſent 
ſyſtem of repreſentation. The argu- 
ments in ſupport of it are acute and 
ſtriking ; but, upon the whole, we 
eſteem them to be more ſhewy than 
ſolid. We are ſtill convinced that 
parliamentary election ſtands in need 
of a reform. The ſtate of things, 
in that reſpect, is too corrupt, and 
too big with evils, to admit of vindi- 
cation; and we hope that the voice 
of the public will, in time, be raiſed 
high and ſtrong enough to demand 
and to produce a change for the bet- 
ter. We ſhall juſt add, that Mr. Horne 
Tooke's plan, in his Letter to Lord 
Aſhburton, would be a very deſirable 
one, if there were a probability that 
it would be attended with ſucceſs. 
It is rather a matter of ſurprize to 
us, that a gentleman of ſo ſtron 
an underſtanding, and of ſo muc 
knowledge of the world, ſhould en- 
tertain the ſanguine expectations of 
its prachcability, which he appears 
to have done. Set 
Mr. (now fir William) Jones has 
contrived, in his Law of Maho- 
metan Succeſſion,” to unite his Ori- 
ental literature with his legal ſtudies, 
In the preſent publication, he hath 
given the laws in the original Arabic, 
with a tranſlation annexed. The work 
muſt be eſteemed rather curious than 
uſeful in this country ; but the 
knowledge fir William Jones has 
acquired will be of peculiar advan- 
tage to him in the ſituation * 
8 
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he is now placed, as one of the 
judges of the ſupreme court of judi- 
cature at Calcutta. We cannot 
but regret the loſs of ſuch a man 
from England; and yet we do it the 
leſs, when we confider what eminent 
ſervices he may have it in his power 
to render to the cauſe both of learn- 
ing and of juſtice, His excellent 
character and principles will enſure, 
we doubt not, his being a great be- 
nefactor to the people of the Eaſt 
Indies as a magiſtrate; and it may 
be expected, from his admirable ac- 
quaintance with the Oriental lan- 
guages, joined with his genius, ap- 
lication, and opportunities, that, 
if his life be fpared, he will bring 
Home with him large ſtores of cu- 
rious and uſeful literary informa- 
tion. | 
The fourth edition of “ A com- 
lete Collection of State Trials and 
— for High Treaſon, and 
other Crimes and Miſdemeanours,“ 
merits notice on account of the work 
itſelf, and the improvements it hath 
in ſome degree received. Theſe im- 
provements, which have been chiefly 
made by Mr, Hargrave, have been 
moſtly confined to the eleventh and 
laſt volume, excepting the new pre- 
face preſixed tothe whole, which is the 
compoſition of the ſame gentleman, 
Alphabetical and chronological ta. 
bles, and a general index, are added 
by another hand. The eleventh vo- 
lume conſiſts partly of trials omitted 
in the period to which the former 
editions extend, and _ of im- 
portant trials that have happened 
fince that time. It were to be wiſhed 
that Mr. Hargrave could have found 
leiſure to have extended his im- 
provements to the other volumes. 
The work is undoubtedly of great 
conſequence in the conſtitutional 
hiſtory of this country. 
Another publication, tending to 
promote the knowledge of the con · 
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ſtitution, is Mr, Hatſell's ( Prece- 
dents of Proceedings in the Houſe of 
Commons, under ſeparate Titles with 
Obſervations.” In this volume will 
be found much curious and uſeful 
information, relative to parliament- 
ary tranſactions. Mr, Hatſell is a zea- 
lous whig, but a whig of the ſtamp 
of king George the Second's Reign, 
a revolution whig; for, of late 
years, the word ſeems greatly to 
have changed its meaning. Our 
author, who is not of the new houſe 
of reformation, doth not agree with 
thoſe who aſſert the wiſdom and pro- 
priety of having parliaments annu- 
any CO 
r. Grenville's famous bill has 
given riſe to a new kind of law pre- 
cedents, the publication of which 
cannot fail of being uſeful to the 
gentlemen who compoſe the com- 
mittees for trying parliamentary e- 
lections. In works of this ſort, Mr. 
Douglas took the lead, and his four 
volumes are books of diſtinguiſhed 
merit and authority. He hath had 
followers in the fame line of writ- 
ing ; and, among the reſt, Mr. Phi- 
lips hath publiſhed, © Election 
Caſes, determined during the firſt 
Seſſion of the fifteenth Parliament 
of Great Britain.” The caſes are 
— four, being thoſe of Ayrſhire, 
1 bury, Milborne Port, and Lyme 
egis. | 
Mr. Herbert Croft, the ingenious 
writer of Dr. Young's life in John. 
ſon's Poets, has printed and diſperſed 
among his friends, a Plan which he 
has formed of arranging and pub- 
liſhing the ſtatutes of England in 4 
more ſcientific and philoſophical 
manner than hath hitherto been 
done. The deſign is a noble one, 
and, if properly executed, could 
not fail to be of great public utility. 
The time and labour which the 
completion of it muſt r uire would 
be immenſe ; and, therefore, it * 


not be undertaken without proper - 
tionable encouragement, Whether 
ſuch encouragement is likely to be 
given to Mr, Croft, as will engaye 
him to perſiſt in his purpoſe, we are 
not able to ſay. As he has quitted 
the profeſſion of a barriſter, with a 
view of entering into the church, 
perhaps his ſcheme 1s laid afide ; 
unleſs he thinks that the leiſure of 
the clerical life may be more favour- 
able to the execution of it than the 
buſtle of legal practice, 


The Mathematical Hiſtory of the 
year is confined within a very nar- 
row compaſs. The only material 
publications of this kind which we 
recollect, are Mr. Henry Clarke's 
« Supplement to Profeſſor Lorgna's 
Summation of Series, with Remarks 
on Mr, Landen's Obſervations on 
the ſame Subject * and Mr. Lan- 
den's reply, in An Appendix to 
Obſervations on converging Series.” 
Ot theſe gentlemen, and the con- 
troverſy carried on between them, 
we made ſome mention in our laſt 
volume, They ftill maintain the 
diſpute, and poſſibly may continue 
to maintain it; for ſcientific and li- 


- terary men are as pertinacious and 


uny ielding in their conteſts as any 
ſet of people in the world. 


Under the head of Natural Phi- 
loſophy in general, the tran ſact ions 
of the Royal Society cannot be 
paſſed over, which contain, as uſual, 
a variety of valuable papers. Out 
of the names that might be mention- 
ed, by whom theſe papers have been 
communicated, there are two gentle- 
men who are entitled to particular 
diſtinction, Mr. Herſchel and Mr. 
Kirwan, Mr, Herſchel, of whom 
we ſpoke in our laſt volume, hath 
carried on his aſtronomical reſearch- 
es with amazing ſucceſs. He hath 
liſcoyered a great number of double 


1 
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and triple ſtars, which are ſurpriſ- 
ingly and beautifully diverſified in 
their appearances and their colours, 
The new ſtar, or comet, for the diſ- 
covery of which he, obtained the 
gold medal in 1781, is now, with- 
out controverſy, aſcertained by him 
to be a regular primary planet, be- 
yond the orbit of Saturn, He hath 
ou it the name of the Georgium 
idus, in honour of the king, who 
hath ſettled a handſome ſalary upon 
him, and taken him into his imme- 
diate ſervice, This inſtance of royal 
patronage and munificence to emis 
nent ſcientific merit, is quly lo- 
rious to his — and to. Mr. 
Herſchel, — Mr. Kirwan diſlin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a feries of obſer. 
vations and experiments on ſaline 
ſubſtances, which were deemed ſo 
ingenious and curious, that they 
. for him the higheſt reward 
the ſociety, Sir Godfrey Copley's 
medal, Rwy one 3 So 
paper will be convinced that the re- 
ward was worthily aſſigned. Mr, 
Kirwan is one of the firſt men of 
the age, for his knowledge in che. 
miſtry and experimental iloſophy, 
He 1s an intimate friend of Dr, 
—— and is ardently and moſt 
ſucceſsfully engaged in the ſame 
laudable purſuits. Of this our read 
ers in general will in ſome meaſure 
be able to judge from the extract we 
have inſerted in the philoſophical 
department of our work, concern. 
ing the nature of Phlogiſton. 

Since the diſcoveries that have 
lately been made in natural philo. 
ſophy, Rowning, and other books 
which were uſed in univerſities and 
academies for the inſtruction of 
youth, have loſt a conſiderable 
tion of their merit, being defecti ve 
in ſeveral important points, It bath 
become, therefore, highly proper 
that other works of that kind ſhould 
be written, containing the modern 

im- 
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improvements. Two publications of 


this ſort have appeared in 1782, 
The firit, which conſiſts only of one 
volume, octavo, is Dr. Elliot's 
« Elements of the Branches of Na- 
tural Philoſophy, connected with 
Medicine, &c. including the Doc- 
trine of the Atmoſphere, Fire, Phlo- 
giſton, Water,” and gther objects, It 
is evident, ſrom the very title page, 
that the author's view hath princi- 
pally been directed to matters of a 
chemical nature. Accordingly, the 
remaining parts of philoſophy, ſuch 
as optics, ſound, hydroſtatics, and 
electricity, are very briefly diſcuſl- 
ed. What Dr. Elliot more 1mme- 
diately intended, is executed with 
ability, The other publication, 
1% Nicholſon's Introduction to Na- 
tural Philoſophy,“ on account of 
its greater extent, and more full 
diſcuſſion of every branch of philo- 
ſophical ſcience, is better calculated 
for being introduced into ſeminaries 
of learning, in the room of Rown- 
ing, We have the beſt authorities 
for ſaying, that in this reſpect it is 
a work of diſtinguiſhed merit. The 
writer not only gives a judicious 
abridgement of what hath been ſaid 
by others, but has original obſerva- 
tions of his own ; and there can be 
no doubt but that his book will meet 
with general acceptance. 

Dr, Watſon, biſhop of Landaff, 
hath favoured the public with a 
third volume of © Chemical Eſſays.” 
Of their value we need not ſpeak, 
after what was obſerved by us, in 
the laſt year, concerning the two 
former volumes. An agreeable ſpe- 
cimen of the excellence of theſe ad- 
ditional eſſays will be found in our 
collection of Philoſophical Papers. 
It gives us concern that the ſtate of 
the good biſhop's health, and his 
other avocations, have obliged him 
to lay alide the thoughts of any far- 
ther works of this kind. 
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What ſhall we ſay to Dr. James 
Price's * Account of ſome Experi- 
ments, on Mercury, Silver, and 
Gold, made at Guildford, in May 
1782?” It credit is to be given to 
the author's relation of theſe expe- 
riments, and to the teſtimony of 
the reſpectable gentlemen who were 

reſent at them, the grand arcanum 
1s revealed, the philoſopher's ſtone 
1s diſcovered, the tranſmutation of 
the baſer metals into gold and ſilver 
1s aſcertained, If the matter, how- 
ever, were fully eſtabliſhed, there 
would be no cauſe, it ſeems, to tri- 
umph in the benefits reſulting from 
it. The proceſs of obtaining the 
powder ot projection is too flow, 
troubleſome, and expenſive, and the 
product of gold too ſmall-to anſwer 
any valuable purpoſe, But there 
are reaſons for heſitation and doubt, 
with regard to the fact itſelf, A 
tew experiments, though apparently 
ſucceſsful, cannot eafily be allowed 
deciſively to determine ſo great 2 
int. There may ſomewhere be 
miſtakes or deceptions ; and we could 
not avoid obſerving, - that the per- 
ſons who attended the experiments, 
though eminent in rank and charac- 
ter, were not known to be adepts ia 
philoſophical chemiſtry, The won- 
der at firſt excited by Dr. Price's 
publication has much ſubſided, and 
it is now generally underſtood that 
there is ſome error in the affair. We 
are told that the doctor himſelf has 
in part acknowledged it; that he 
hath made _ uſe of more cautious 
language in his ſecond edition; and 
that he deſigns, in an appendix, to 
lay the whole of his proceſſes before 
the public. This will be neceſſary 
to the complete elucidation of bis 
pretenſions ; and © accordingly ve 
ſhall wait till that time before we 
paſs our final judgment. Whilſt we 


were writing this paragraph, a news 
8 paragraph, Jams 
Price's 


paper hath anuounced Dr. 


Price's death; an event which, 
we cannot but lament, as it will 
probably leave the matter for ever 
undetermined, 


The prodigious application of late 
years to Natural Hiſtory and Botany, 
hath occaſioned a variety of trea- 
ties to be publiſhed in theſe branch- 
es of knowledge, which have great 
merit, and ſome of which are ve 
elegant and expenſive, Mr. Smellie 
hath performed an acceptable ſer- 
vice to the philoſophical world, by 
tranſlating into Engliſh the celebrat- 
ed Buffon's grand work. - One part 
of the value of this publication is, 
that, at a reaſonable price, it pre- 
ſents us with what would coſt a 
large ſum of money in the original. 
The difference between three pounds 
twelve ſhillings and fixteen guineas 
is no ſmall matter in the pocket of 

many a good ſcholar. There are 
ſome few things omitted which are 
in Buffon; but then they are ouly 
ſuch things as may be omitted with- 
out any loſs to the reader; and Mr. 
dmellic, by his own notes, and an 
uſeful index, has added conſiderably 
to the worth of his tranflation, 
Mr. Barbut, in his Genera In- 
ſecdorum of Linnæus, exemplified 
by various Specimens of Engliſh 
lnſects drawn from Nature,” hath 
printed his deſcriptions and illuſtra- 
tons in the French language as well 
s in our own, The work, we be- 
lere, will chiefly recommend itſelf 
by the plates, which repreſent in 
lwely and natural colours the objects 
eſcribed, The preface, we are in- 
tormed, is curious; but it is farther 
lad, that, if Mr. Barbut had been 
more copious in other parts, it would 

Ye increaſed the inſtruction and 
tatertainment ariſing from his valu- 
idle publication. It is the fault of 
lone of the diſciples of the great 

anæus, that they are too apt to 
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follow the dry, conciſe, and (may 
we not add) obſcure manner of their 
maſter, 

Mr. Drury's ** Illaſtrations of 
Natural Hiſtory,” in three volumes, 
quarto, deſerve to be mentioned with 

articular applauſe. The third vo- 
ume, which was publiſhed during 
the courſe of the year, completes 
the undertaking. The preface, de- 
ſcriptions, and remarks are given 
both in Engliſh and French, as was 
the caſe with regard to the preced- 
ing volumes. The plates are ex- 
ecuted with the greateſt accuracy, 
the colours are beautiful, the inſets 
are particularly deſcribed, and upon 
the nature and properties of many 
of them ſuitable reflections are of- 
fered, The encouragement- which 
is afforded to ſo elegant and expen- 
five a work, is a proof how much the 
taſte of this country is directed to 
proper objects, and that all our wealth 
is not devoted to folly and vice. 

Curtis's “ Short Hiſtory of the 
Brown Tail Moth,” we only men- 
tion becauſe it relates to that cater- 

illar, the vaſt multitudes of which, 
in the trees and hedges, excited laſt 
ſummer ſo great and needleſs an 
alarm. On this account the author's 
pamphlet was ſeaſonable, and his 
deſcription of the inſect, in its va- 
rious ſtates, is accurate and juſt. 
Latham's “ General Synopfis of 
Birds“ is another valuable work in a 
different ſpecies of Natural Hiſtory. 
What is now publiſhed is the ſecond 
part of the firſt volume. The lovers 
of nature will be much gratified with 
the numerous and well executed 
plates, and eſpecially with thoſe co+ 
pies of the book in which the plates 
are coloured, The author propoſes 
to complete this valuable undertak- 
ing in three volumes, quarto, and 
it will contain the birds lately diſ- 
covered in the ſeveral voyages to 
the South Seas. 


In 
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In Botany, the ** Syſtem of Ve- 
etables, according to their Claſſes, 
rders, Genera, and Species, with 
their Characters and Differences,“ 
is a work of conſequence, It is a 
tranſlation from the thirteenth edi- 
tion (by Dr. Murray) of the Syſtema 
Vegetabilium of the late celebrated 
Linnzus, and from the Supplemen- 
tum Plantarum of his fon, The 
reſent volume, which 1s tranſlated 
y a botanical ſociety at Litchfield, 
is only the firſt number of the un- 
dertaking. We obſerve, with plea- 
ſure, the different ſocieties which are 
eſtabliſhing in our own country, as 
well as in other parts of the world, 
for the advancement of uſeful know- 
ledge, The formation of ſuch inſti- 
tutions, in the ſeveral great towns 
and cities of the kingdom, cannot 
fail to be attended with very good 
effects; and, therefore, we hope that 
the example already begun will raiſe 
a laudable ſpirit of imitation, The 
tranſlators of the work before us 
have uſed every method to render 
their deſcriptions intelligible; and 
for this purpoſe they have ſometimes 
Judiciouſly ſacrificed elegance of 
language to perſpicuity and preci · 

n. 

The Memoirs of Agriculture, 
and other Oeconomical Arts,“ by 
Mr. Doſſie, is the third volume of 
A publication by the ſame author, 
and with the ſame title. It conſiſts 
of ſuch eſſays as have been commu- 
nicated to the ſociety for the encou- 
ragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, and which have obtained 

the approbation of that reſpectable 
body. Its contents are comprized 
in fixteen articles, ſome of which are 
curious and important. We are ra- 
ther ſurpriſed at the volume's being 
publiſhed in the name of Mr. Doſſie, 
as we had an idea of this gentleman's 
having been dead ſeveral years ago. 
If luck be not the caſe, we rejoice in 


our miſtake, 


Hhaave. 
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Of Halyburton's ** Georyics,” not 
having ſeen the work, we can on! 
ſpeak from the information of others, 
The writer promiſes great things in. 
deed, when he concludes, that the 
arable of all England, brought to 
the height of cultivation pro 
by him, would liberally feed abore 
forty million of inhabitants, If Dr, 
Halyburton be not miſled by a po. 
etic imagination, and coul 2 
his expectations, he would deſerve to 
be recorded with immortal honour, 


as one of the moſt illuſtrious bene. 


factors to mankind which the world 
hath ever produced. But we are 
afraid that no ſuch glory, as that of 
raiſing this country to ſo aſtoniſhing 
a height of plenty and population, is 
in reſerve for any neil in the 
preſent age. | 

In reciting the Medical produc- 
tions of the year, we give the fir 
place to a veteran in practice, fir 
Clifton Wintringham. His publi- 
cation, entitled, De Morbis qui- 
buſdam Commentarn,"” is the reſult 
of long experience. The work, 3 
the ticle indicates, is in Latin, and 
fir Clifton writes in the aphoniſtical 
form. The inſtructions of fo emi 
nent and _— A 028 
cannot fail to be highly uſeful, eren 
if the author, as hath been ſug- 
geſted, ſhonld be rather too muc 
attached to the ſyſtem that prevailed 
in his youth, which was that of Boer. 
In the courſe of our tc. 
quaintance with mankind, we bare 
had occafion to remark, that n0 ſet 
of medical men have been more at- 
tentive, diligent, and ſucceſifil, 
more directed by obſervations and 
facts, and leſs governed by fanc) 
and hypotheſis, than the diſciples of 
that illuſtrious profeſſor. 

Arnold's „ Obſervations on the 
Narure, Kinds, Cauſes, and Prevet- 
tion of Inſanity, Lunacy, or 


ſo.” ith a ſingvlat 
neſs,“ preſent us wit 3 


production. Dr. Arnold preſides 
over a receptacle for lunatics at 
Leiceſter, and hence he has been led 
to pay a very particular attention to 
the ſubject. That he is well ac- 
quainted with it, and that many of 
his remarks are equally curious and 
uſeful, cannot be denied. But that 
he hath given way greatly to his 
imagination, and made a number of 
diſtinctions with regard to the kinds 
of inſanity, which can ſcarcely ſtand 
the teſt of ſober enquiry, may, per- 
haps, juſtly be ſuſpected. Of this, 
however, we cannot abſolutely de- 
termine at preſent, as only the firſt 
volume of the work is now publiſhed. 
We ſhall, wait, therefore, for the re- 
mainder ; and it cannot be doubted 
but that new light may be expected 
from a writer whoſe ſituation affords 
him the advantage of an ample ex- 

rience, and whoſe extenſive read- 
ing will enable him to avail himſelf 
of all which has been known before 
with reſpe& to the nature, cauſes, 
and cure of inſanity, 

In Dr. Milman's ** Enquiry into 
the Source from whence he ymp- 
toms of the Scurvy and of Putrid 
Fevers ariſe, and into the Seat which 
thoſe Affections occupy in the Ani- 
mal Economy,” we have the pro- 
duction of a phyfician of known 
ingenuity and learning, and of ex- 
tenſire obſervation. If the author 
differs from ſeveral writers in the 
medical profeſſion, and eſpecially 


ür John Pringle, he offers his rea- 


ability, Of the points in diſpute we 
acknowledge ourſelves to be 1ncom- 
petent judges, 

Zimmerman's © Treatiſe on Ex- 
perience in Phyſic,” is the work of 
2 phyſician much celebrated abroad, 
and whoſe name and writings are 
lready known in this country. The 


from that diſtinguiſhed man the late 


ſons for it, and aſſigns them with 


Tranſlator, Dr. Foart Simmons, ſuſ- 
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tains a very honourable rank among 


the medical gentlemen and authors 
of the city of London. The ob- 
ſervations of ſuch a man as Dr, 
Zimmerman muſt certainly be fou 
worthy of notice, though all of them 
may not prove to be equally valu- 
able. It is, indeed, ſaid that ſome 
of them are doubtful, and that the 
book might have been compreſſed 
into a ſhorter compaſs. Should theſe 
aſſertions be advanced with truth, 
they will probably not greatly affect 
the general merit of the publica - 
tion. OE 

Butter's . Treatiſe on the infan- 


tine remittent Fever,” is by a gentle» 


man of reputation in his profeſſion 
at Derby. Whoever can contribute 
to remove or relieve the diſorders to 
which children are incident is en- 
titled to praiſe, as a benefactor to 
the human race, 

Dr. William Saunders, by his 
© Obſervations on the ſuperior Effi- 


cacy of the Red Peruvian Bark, in 


the Cure of Agues andother Fevers,“ 
hath excited more attention than is 
commonly paid to medical pam» 
phlets. The doctor imagines that 


this bark is taken from the trunk of 
the od tree, while the quill bark, 


which conſiſts of the ſmaller pieces, 
is the produce either of the young 
trees, or of the branches. He is, 
likewiſe, of opinion, that it was the 
red bark which was uſed by Syden- 
ham and Morton, from the ſtrong 
encomiums they beſtow upon jt, 
and from the deſcription of their 
contemporaries, who have written 
on the Materia Medica. It was o- 
ing to the capture of a Spaniſh ſhip, 
by the Huſſar frigate, that the vir- 
tues of this ſpecies of the bark have 
happily been diſcovered. In medi- 
cinal drugs, it is undoubtedly of the 
greateſt conſequence that the molt 
efficacious of them ſhould be applicd 
to the-cure of diſeaſes, It is owing 
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to the uſe of adulterated or weak 
bark, that the reputation of this ad- 
mirable and powerful remedy hath 
ſometimes been called in queſtion. 

The“ Obſervations on the Prog- 
noſtic of Acute Dileaſes,” tranſlated 
from the French of Dr. Le Roy, an 
eminent profeſſor and phyfician at 
Montpellier, are on a ſubject that is 
of importance to medical men, and 
from which the younger part of 
them may probably derive benefit. 
To their own ſagacity, however, 
much muſt be left; and it will be 
their wiſdom and duty to gain as 
much perſonal experience as can 
poſſibly be attained. 

Mr. Potts's “ Farther Remarks 
on the uſeleſs State of the Lower 
Limbs, in Conſequence of a Cur- 
vature of the Spine,“ come from 
a man of the firſt eminence in his 
profeſſion, and whoſe abilities and 
writings ate too well known to ſtand 
in need of recommendation. The 
preſent publication is a ſupplement 
to a former treatiſe on the ſame 
ſubject, and by both of them the 
author has been of diſtinguiſhed ſer- 
vice to mankind. The public, we 
are informed, may. hence be con- 
gratulated on the too uncommon an 
event, of a ſimple, eaſy, and effica- 
cious remedy diſcovered, for a moſt 
afflicting, and generally deemed in- 
eurable diſeaſe. 

In Dr. Jebb's Select Caſes of 
the Diſorder commonly termed the 
- Paralyſis of the Lower Extremities, 
and which relate to the ſubject laſt 
mentioned, we have his firſt pro- 
duction in his medical capacity. His 
excellent character, his reſpeCtable 
talents, his learned and valuable 
writings, as a divine, and his patri- 
otic publications as a politician, are 
things of which few of our readers 
can be ignorant. As a phyſician, 


] 
he appears with equal advantage. The want of 


Whatever Dr, Jebb applies to, he 
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diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his integrity, 


aſſiduity, and capacity; and, in b 
theſe reſpects, he will always demand n 
the applauſe of the wiſe and good, A 
even with regard to points in which t 
_ ay dier from him in opinion, n 
r. Elliot's “ Account of the al 
Nature and Medicinal Virtues of al 
the principal Mineral Waters of hi 
Great Britain and Ireland, and thoſe di 
moſt in Repute on the Continent,“ pl 
will be aſefat to thoſe who are in- lal 
tereſted in the ſubject. By the pe- iv] 
ruſal of it, perſons may be enabled, ſu 
in ſome degree, to judge for them- 
ſelves what places they ſhould have 
recourſe to, for the relief that i; ra 
ſuitable to their own particular caſes, the 
Several pamphlets -have been tha 
printed relative to the influenza, or Gi 
epidemic catarrh, with which the lan 
inhabitants of this country, and in- Ee 
deed, almoſt the whole of Europe, Ma 
were ſo univerſally affected, in the gui 
ſpring of 1782. Theſe publications, had 
together with the communications his 
ſolicited by the Royal College ot rica 
Phyſicians, London, will contribute Jam 
to furniſh a general hiſtory of the van 
diſeaſe ; and ſuch a hiſtory, when The 
completed, muſt be an intereſting him, 
object in the annals of medicine. 3 «po! 
In Dr. Black's . Hiſtorical Sketch erea 
of Medicine and Surgery, from their of © 
Origin to the preſent Time; and ot The 
the principal Authors, Diſcoveries, ad 
Improvements, Imperfections, and rer 3 
Errors,“ we admire the propnety pene! 
of the title. It was only a fetch with 
that could poſſibly be given in a thi the ; 
octavo volume. The ſubject is to labou 
copious to be well treated of in 0 digeſ 
ſmall a compaſs; and according!) ick 
ſeveral important matters, that co |... 
not have juſtice done them witho ron 
a conſiderable enlargement, % 11. 
paſſed over in a few pages. Not tent 
this the only defect of the wo being 
authorities may un. ſubjec 


tnoug 


reaſon be .complained of, 
perha 


omitting them, as otherwiſe ory 
might have detected his impert; 

acquaintance with many of the 
topics which he has occaſionally 


mentioned, We ſuppoſe that the - 


author is a young man, of ptomiſing 
abilities and of an active mind; but 
he is not yet equal to a thoroughly 
dizeſted hiſtory of medicine and 
phyſicians. It would require little 
labour to point out various inſtances 
wherein his knowledge appears to be 
ſuperficial and inaccurate, 


In the next Department of Lite- 
rature which demands our attention, 


the ſirſt and moſt important object 
| that preſents itſelf to view, 1s D 

Gilbert Stuart's “ Hiſtory of Scot- 
land, from the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Reformation to the Death of Qyeen 
Mary,” Of this gentleman's diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities we have formerl 

had occafion to ſpeak ; and, adi, 
his various conſtitutional and hiſto- 
ncal publications have fr _ 
Introduced him with peculiar ad- 
vantage to the notice of the world. 


en 


upon us not to retract, but to in- 
creaſe, It is undoubtedly a work 
of eminent digtiity and conſequence. 
The compoſition is conciſe, ſpirited, 
and energetic ; the reflections diſco= 
rer a high de of acuteneſs and 
penetration; the characters are drawn 
with a bold and maſterly hand; and 
the author has diſplayed abundant 
labour and ſkill in examining and 
digeſting the original materials from 
which his hiſtory is taken. With 
regard to the part which he hath ſo 
frongly aſſumed in favour of queen 
Mary, perhaps we are not compe- 
tent judges of the matter, 

ing deeply converſant with the 
lubject, and having formed our opi- 
gol from Hume, Robertſon, and 

1702, | 
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The praiſes we have heretofore given 
him, the performance before us calls 


for Dr. Anderſon, who hath pub- 


* 


mation cannot be denied; but then 
P 
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the common rum of writers, our pre- 
Judiceg, if fuch they may be called, 
were not of that kind which induced 
us to think highly of the Scortiſh 
queen, Even after all, that hath 
been alleged. by. Dr. Stuart in her 
uſtification, , there are certain pptuta 
in which we find it difficult entirely 
to concur with him in ſentiment. 
There is one thing, however, which 
we are obliged to give up, and that 
is, the authenticity of the ' letters 
Taid to have been written by Mary 
to Bothwell; and we are fenfible, 
that, from the acknowledgment 'of 
their having been forgertes, man 
conſequences may juſtly be deduced, 
to the great diſadvantage of her ad- 
verſaries and perſecutors. This hif- 
tory, in general, ſupplies a copious 
fund of inſtruction and entertain- 
ment; and we have been particu- 
larly ſtruck with the ſtrotig and live- 
ly picture it affords of the depravity 
and profligacy, among all parties, 
of the times to which it relates. As 
to our not Co-inciding with Dr, 
Stuart in every circumſtance of his 
exculpation of queen Mary, that is 
only a difference of private opinion; 
— it is not ſuch a difference as en- 
titles us to detract, in the leaſt, from 
tbe merit of the work, which un- 
doubtedly ranks the author among 
the firſt hiſtorians of the age. 
We have no ſuch praiſes in ſtore 
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liſhed the fourth and fifth volumes 
of his Hiſtory of France. The pe- 
riod comprehended in theſe vo- 
lumes, is from the commencement 
of the reign of Lewis the Thirteenth 
to the general peace of Munſter. 
Of the character of the work we 
have little to ſay, as the public _ 
nion concerning the abilities of the 
writer has been for ſome years aſcer- 
tained, That Dr. Anderſon has been 
at conſiderable pains to collect infor- 
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he has not had acceſs to any new 
ſources of intelligence. 'The autbors 
from whom he has derived his ma- 
| terials are well known, and of eaſy 
acquiſition. His compolition is heavy, 
and his ſtyle in general 1s not ol 
inclegant, but often diſgraced by 
low terms and provincial barbariſms. 
The doctor muſt be ſatisfied with 
ranking far beneath the illuſtrious 
names who have reflected ſo much 
honour on the preſent zra, by their 
beautiful hiſtorical productions. 

Dr. Gaſt hath performed an ac- 
ceptable ſervice to the public, by his 
„ Hiſtory of Greece, from the Ac- 
ceſſion of Alexander of Macedon, 
till its final Subjection to the Roman 
Power.“ The latter period of the 
Grecian hiſtory 1s neither ſo well 
known, nor has been ſo well written, 
as its carlier parts; and, therefore, 
a good account of it down to its 
- coffeluſion is a deſirable object. Dr. 
Gaſt has beſtowed much time and 
pains upon his performance, and has 
drawn,it up with knowledge, judg- 
ment, and perſpicuity, We have, 
however, ſome doubts, whether a 

very complete hiſtory of Greece, 

ang eſpecialy ſuch an one as ſhall in- 

clude an accurate, copious, and phi- 

loſophical view of the progreſs and 
effects of the Macedonian empire, 

and of the kingdoms and ſtates which 
took their riſe from it, and were af- 
terwards ſwallowed up by the Ro- 
mans, be not {till a deſideratum in 
the world of literature, 


The Memoirs of Peter Henry 


Bruce, Eſq. a Military Officer in 
the Service of Pruffia, Ruſſia, and 
Great Britain,” cannot be paſſed 
over without much commendation, 
In accuracy of compoſiuon it is de- 
feftive: and the defect is rendered 
very pardonable by the author's pe- 
culiar fituation. He was born in 
Germany, and though he was edu- 
cated among his relations in Scot- 
1 
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land, he was called ſo early abroad 
again, that it was not in his power 
to acquire a correct knowledre of 
the Engliſh tongue. His acquaint. 
ance with it, however, was fo far 
increaſed by his reſidence in thi 
country during the latter part of his 
life, that his ſtyle, notwithſtanding 
ſome grammatical improprieties, iz 
eaſy and natural, and does not read 
unpleaſantly, In other reſpeds, 
captain Bruce's Memoirs have many 
claims to our regard. They deſeribe 
various things which few men have 
had equal opportunities of knowing, 
His account of czar Peter the Great, 
of the empreſs Catherine, of the 
events they were concerned m, and 
the countries they paſſed through in 
the courſe of their expedition, is 
equally curious and authentic, The 
work throughout is uncommonly en- 
tertaining, abounding with pleaſant 
anecdotes, on the truth of which, 
as we are aſſured by thoſe who knew 
captain Bruce, we may entirely de- 
pend. J he different articles we have 
extracted from the book, will en- 
able our readers to form a gener: 
idea of 1ts contents and value, 
General Lloyd's “ Continuation 
of the Hiſtory of the War in Ger- 
many ”has not fallen into our hands 
and, therefore, we can ſay nothin 
concerning it upon our own Know: 
ledge. The former volume, we sale 
told, has been well received, and !5 
deemed a valuable publication. Tis 
ſecond part is probably entitle 
to the ſame eſtimation, If we 319 
rightly informed, the author has en 
tered” much into diſquiſitions hic 
promiſe to be more entertaining an 
uſeful to gentlemen of the mulita! 
profeſſion than to the generality o 
readers. 
We are ſorry that Mr. Orme 
who is ſo completely acquain” 
with what relates to the Eaſt Indies 
and who hath heretofore given ar 
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ample proofs of it, could not find 
leiſure or inclination to extend his 
views, but has contented himſelf 
with publiſhing ! Hiſtofical Frag- 
ments of the Mogul Empire ; of 
the Morattoes, and of the Engliſh 
Concerns in Indoſtan, from the Year 
1759.” He is, however, entitled 
to our gratitude for the information 
which is here commuuicated. His 
account of Sevagi is particularly 
curious, and may ſerve as a freſh 
proof, that in all parts of the world 
extraordinary petſons have ariſen, 
many of whom have ſunk into ob- 
livion, from the want of the pen of 


| Hiſtory to record their exploits, 


All that it is neceſſary to obſerve 
with regard to the 4+ Hiſtory of the 
ſecond "Ven Years of George the 
third, King of -Great Britain” is, 
that ſuch compilations, when made 
with due ability and judgment, are 
conſiderably uſeful at preſent, by 
recalling 1mportant events to me- 
mory, and that they preſerve the 
materials which will aſſiſt future hiſ- 
torians in compoſing thoſe more ela- 
borate and finiſhed productions poſ- 
terity may expect. This utility be- 
longs to the performance before us. 
It is drawn up with greater mode- 
ration than appeared in the preced- 
ing publication of this kind, on 
which account it may” be ſuppoſed 
to come from a different writer. 

Dr. Burney's “General Hiſto 
of Mufic,” volume the fecond, is 
the continuation of a capital work, 
upon a very pleaſing ſubject. The 
Hiſtories of particular arts and ſei- 
ences, when written by men of the 
firſt ability in them, are eminently 
uſeful, and cannot fail of being 
hizhly acceptable to the world. 
This praiſe undoubtedly belongs to 
the book in queſtion. No one could 

more completely qualified for his 
undertaking than Dr. Burney. | He 
is entire maſter of the ſcientific part 


of the art he profeſſes ; he hath 
taken immenſe pains in collecting 
his materials; and be has the talent 
of writing with perſpicuity and ele- 
gance. Beſides this, he has adorned 
his work with a variety of cireum- 
ſtances, which will be found very 
entertaining and inſtructive to polite 
readers in general, as well as to the 
connoiſſeurs in muſic. The doctor 
has made an apology for having been 
obliged to extend his deſign to an- 
other volume; but for this we ap- 
prehend, he will rather receive the 
thanks than the cenſure of the 
public. | f 

Mr. Cooke's ** Medallic Hiſtory 
of Imperial Rome ; from the firit 
Triumvirate, under Pompey, Craf- 
ſus, and Cæſar, to the removal of 
the Wiperial Seat, by Conſtantine 
the Great,” was printed in 1481, but 
bappened to eſcape our memory, 


though we were by no means ſtran- 


gers to its appearance. The ſubject 
is curious, and has a conſiderable 
degree of utility; but, perhaps, 
not all the utility which pro- 
fefſed connoiſſeurs are ready to irha«- 
gine, Medals afford variobs objects 
of attention to the hiſtorian, to the 
antiquary, and even to the philoſo- 
pher. Works of this kind, there- 
fore, and eſpecially when accom- 
panied, as in the preſent caſe, with 
accurate and well -· executed engrav- 
ings, ought undoubtedly to be re- 
garded as worthy of encourage- 
ment. 


Biographical Knowledge hath re- 
ceived very valuable acceſſions in the 
courſe of the year. The Bio- 
graphia Dramatica”, which mult by 
no means be omitted, 1s not wholly 


a new work, being an enlargement 


of the Companion to the Play. 
Houſe”, written by Mr. Erſkine 
Baker. The original performance 
is greatly improved in paper, type, 
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and ſize, as well as in more import- 
ant reſpects. It is, indeed, entitled 
to a large portion of praiſe, from 
the correction ot errors, from the 
vaſt addition of dramatical produc- 
tions, and from the number of new 
lives. It is now, perbaps, the com- 
pleteſt book of the kind that 1s 
extant in any Janguage. For the 
perfection to which it is carried, 
the world is indebted to Mr. Reed, 
who 1s ſo well known for his accu- 
curate and extenſive acquaintance 
with Engliſh literature in general, 
and with dramatic literature in par- 
ticular. | 
The lovers and the writers of Bio- 
graphy are under no ſmall obliga- 
tions to Mr, Nichols, for his “Bio- 
aphijcal and Literary Auecdotes of 
William Bowyer, Printer, and of 
many of his learned Friends.“ This 
work, beſides giving a full account 
of Mr. Bowyer, contains the lives 
of nearly all the men of literature 
who have flouriſhed during the pre- 
ſent century. It is, in fact, the 
hiſtory of learning, for a period of 
more than ſeventy years. So large 
a body of Biographical materials 
hath not been collected together for 
a long time. Mr. Nichols may be 
conſidered as the Anthony Wood of 
the age, but not in petulance and 
bigotry. It is only in the excellen- 
cies of Wood that the reſemblance 
holds; in diligence of collection, 
and in an ardent zeal to perpetuate 
the memory of our Engliſh writers. 
Mr. Cumberland's “ Anecdotes 
of eminent Painters in Spain, dur- 
ing the ſixteenth and — 
Centuries, with curſory Remarks 
upon the preſent State of Arts in 
that Kingdom,” may be conſidered, 
upon the whole, as a pleafing per- 
formance, It will afford to many 
readers an intelligence that is almoſt 
entirely new. Some, however, of 


the Spaniſh painters have been fo 
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little known in this country, and 
their works are ſo inacceſſible, that 
the account of them cannot be yery 
intereſting. We wiſh that it were 
in our power to free Mr. Cumber. 
land from the charge of afſectation; 
but it is apparent in various in- 
ſtances, and particularly in expreſſ- 
ing the names of perſons. The 
deſire of writing them as the Spa- 
niards do in their own language, is 
carried to a ridiculous exceſs ; and 
ſometimes, to common readers, in- 
volves in it a certain degree of ob- 
ſcurity. The punctuation of the 
preſent work is abominable. That 
an univerſity man, a deſcendant of 
the great Cumberland and the great- 
er Bentley, and a writer againſt 
two of our moſt illuſtrious. prelates, 
ſhould not be capable of- pointing 
his compoſitions in a better manner, 
is a diſgrace to his literary cha- 
racter. A 
With reſpect to ſingle lives, that 
of Biſhop Newton, written by him- 
ſelf, cannot fail of affording very 
conſiderable entertainment, Thi 
however, will not ariſe ſo much from 
the circumſtances that relate to the 
good prelate alone, as from what he 
has recorded concerning other per- 
ſons, He occafionally gives ac- 
counts of ſeveral of his learned 
friends; but his narration is ren- 
dered chiefly intereſting by the anec · 
dotes he hath furniſhed concerning 
his grand patron, William Pulteney, 
afterwards earl of Bath, and con · 
cerning the direction which this emi. 


nent ſtateſman took in the change of 


the miniſtry, when Sir Robert Wal. 


pole was obliged to quit the helm - | 


overnment. In various parts 0 
Pico Newton's ſtory, there 15 
noting of garrulity, and ſome- 
thing of prejudice, both civil and 
religious: but defects of this kind, it 
not wholly overlooked, will, at leall, 
be forgiven by the candid . 


In Dr. Gilbert Thompſon's Me- 
moirs of the Life, and a View of 
the Character of the late Dr. John 
Fothergill,” we have another teſti- 
mony to the remembrance of an ex- 
cellent man, and an eminent phy- 

| fician. This account was drawn up 
at the defire of the Medical Society 
of London ; and, as might be ex- 

from ſuch a circumſtance, is 

compoſed in ſomething of the ela- 

borate form of the profeſſed eulo - 

gium. We do not, however, mean 

io intimate that the praiſes are car- 

ried to an exceſs, nor do we believe 

this to have been the caſe. Dr. 

Fothergill's memory is not likely to 

periſh from the want of Biogra- 

phers ; for a copious life of him has 
juſt been publiſhed by Dr. Lettſom. 

The Biographical Hiſtory of 

Sir William Blackſtone” is, in ſeve- 

ral reſpects, a curious publication. 

The author has taken his text from 

Mr. Clithero, but hath enriched it 

with a large number of notes, ſome 

in the ſtyle of applauſe, and others 
in the way of cenſure. He hath 
given a catalogue of Sir William 

Blackſtone's works, manuſcript as 

well as printed ; and a nomenclature 

o Weſtminſter Hall, from 1746 to 

1779; including a chronology of 

chancellors, keepers, and commiſ- 

honers of the great-ſeal, maſters of 
the rolls, judges of both benches, 
barons of the exchequer, attorneys } 
and ſolicitors general, king's ſer- 
ants at law, king's counſel, other 
ſerjeants at law, and recorders of 
the city of London, during that 
penod, Two indexes are added, 
ery copious, very formal, and cer» 
uinly not without their utility, but, 
perhaps, too large for the occaſion. 

us work we imagine to have been 
untten by ſome old barriſter, who 
de ſpent his life more in his ſtudy 
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ſian in the world. His ſtyle is 
wrongly tinctured with the pedantry 
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of legal antiquity. At the ſame 
time, he is a ſhrewd and farcaſtic 
obſerver of men and things, and, 
in the ſeverity at his remarks, has 
not ſpared ſome perfons of high 
ſtation and eminent ability in the 
magiſtracy of the law. ; 
Mr. Nichols's „Biographical 
Anecdotes of William Board 
which we mentioned laſt year, are 
ſo enlarged in a ſecond edition, that 
the performance may be conſidered 
as in a great meaſure new. Every 
thing ſeems now to be collected to- 
gether, that can ſatisfy the moſt 
eager appetite with regard to the 
life and works of this humorous, 
dramatic, and moral painter. 


Under the Head of Antiquities, 
Dr. Burney, whom we have ſpoken 
of in the article of Hiſtory, muſt 
again be recorded, and with parti - 
cular applauſe, His reſearches have 
been deep, and ſome of his diſco- 
veries are uncommonly curious. He 
hath, indeed, diſplayed a moſt laud- 
able induſtry in bringing to light 
whatever related to his ſubject; and 
antiquaries, as well as polite ſcho- 
lars and the lovers of muſic, will 
deem themſelves not a little indebted 
to his labours. AN 

From the Society of Antiquarles, 
whoſe reputation is juſtly upon the 
increaſe, hath appeared another vo- 
lume of the Archæologia. The 
volume now printed is the fixth, and 
it is not inferior to thoſe which pre- 
ceded'it. There are ſcarcely any of 
the articles but what convey ſome 
inſtruction, and ſeveral of them are 
curious and entertaining, The ſtudy 
of antiquities is now much proſe- 
cuted, and in many caſes with great 
advantage. When purſued with a 
philoſophical ſpirit, it tends to pro- 
mote our acquaintance with cuſtoms 
and manners, and to enlarge our 
knowledge of human nature, Such 

of a wiſe 
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a wiſe and liberal ſpirit of reſearch 
into paſt zges, will, we hope, more 
and more pervade our antiquaries; 
for it muſt be allowed that, in ſome 
inſtances, there is ſtill room for 
improvement, 

Awong the papers contained in 
the ſixth volume of the Archæo- 
logia, there is none which is ſo ex- 
tenſive as Mr. King's Sequel to his 
Obſervations on Ancient Caſtles. 
This ſequel, and the remarks for- 
merly publiſhed, he has now printed 
in a ſeparate volume, with the do. 
nation of which he has favoured a 
number of his friends. The whole 
forms the completeſt treatiſe ex- 
tant of the diflerent manner and 

urpoſes of building caſtles, at dif- 
ena periods, Nor is the work 
valuable alone as an antiquarian pro- 
duction, but as throwing much light 
on the character and manners of 
former times. The learned world 
is not a little obliged to Mr. King, 
both for the immenſe pains he bas 
taken, and the large expence he muſt 
have incurred, in accompliſhing his 


gel p. 5 

Gf the firſt volume of Dr, Naſh's 
« Collections for the Hiſtory of 
Worceſterſhire?” we have heretofore 
ſpoken, . The ſecond volume is ex- 
ecuted with equal diligence and 
ſucceſs, and deierves 1 * appro- 
batien. We rejoice to ſee the gra- 
dual progreſs of county hiſtories. 
They comprebend ſuch a number 
of curious and uſeful ſubjects, that 
we hope they will in time be ex- 
tended through all the parts of the 
kingdom. The manner in which 
they are written is a point of great 
conſequence. They ſhould, if poſ- 
ſible, unite the talents of the anti- 
quary, the naturaliſt, the hiſtorian, 
and the hiographer ; and it is only 
ſuch a junction of abilnics that can 
raiſe, them to their full perfection. 
*] he acrbunts Which Dr, Naſh has 
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given of George Lord Lyttelton, Ch 
Mr. Shenſtone, and other ingenious K 
and eminent men who flouriſhed in N 
Worceſterſhire, - conſtitute. pleaſing * 
ornaments to his work. 1 Pr 
Mr, Hutton, in bis © Hiſtory of 8 
Birmingham,” hath endeavoured to ſed 
do juſtice to a town which, in + ve- wh 
rious reſpects, is worthy of notice. * 
The manufactures of this place, and wo 
its aſtoniſhing increaſe in popula- W. 
tion, buildings, and wealth, are well 
known, and render it an important ald 
object in a view of the preſent ſſate m 
of England. But we were not in- = 
formed before that Birmingbam had * 
a claim to a remote antiquity, This, 1 
however, is aſſerted by Mr. Hutton, : 
and he hath ſupported his aſſerti C 0 
by a variety of arguments. = 
Mr. Pownal, in his Treatiſe on 15 
the Study of Antiquities, as the 5 
Commentary to Hiſtorical Learns 1 
ing,“ aims at great things. His de- M 
ſign is to throw light on the moſt rreſ 


early ages, to explain the origin and 
progreſs of nations, the principles d 


and derivation of languages, and to 20h 
trace hiſtory to its remoteſt ſources. — 
The author's object is ſo magni- RE 
ficent, and, at the ſame time, fo * Pp 
difficult, that, notwithſtanding bis u. 
ingenuity and abilities, we muſt be 10 
permitted to expreſs our doubts whe: _ G 
ther he will be capable of accom- Will . M 
puſtung bis purpoſe. If there were —_ 
eſs affectation, and more perſpicu Hoſpi 
ity, in his ſtyle, it would be ap ac. Lathe 
vantage to the work. The bock 18 Y 


not _.deſjitute of curious and, uſeful 
information, aud there are various 
things in it which will, excite the 
ſpeculation both of the agtiqua7 
and the philoſopher. +. 
Mr. Pegge's „ Curialia, or an 
Hiſtorical Account of ſome Branches 
of the Royal Houfehold,“ will a, 
ford amuſement to the loyers 0: 
antiquity, The ſubjects be bath 


treated of, which are, * The * 
915 
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jote Office of tlie Squires of the- 


King's Body,“ and © The original 


Nature, 3 &c. of the Gentle- 


men of the King's moſt honourable 
Privy Chamber,” are not very im- 
portant. The author was probably 


which is that of grobom of his ma- 


jeſty's privy chamber; and he hath 


manifeſted great knowledge of the 


ancient ſtate of the Engliſh conrt. 


We apprehend that he is ſon to our 
old literary acquaintance, (we mean 
not ſo much perſonally as dy his 
writings) the Reverend Samuel 
Peove, M. A. of Whittington, Der- 
byſhire, who is ſo greatly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his antiquarian purſuits ; who 
appeared for many years in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, under the 
lg1ature of Paul Gemſege; and 
who hath made a very reſpectable 
byure in the ſeveral volumes of the 
Achæologia. | T7 
Mr. Nichols makes a' rapid pro- 
greſs with his “ Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica,“ various num- 
bers of which were publiſhed in the 
courſe of the -Fear. Though we 
dare read moſt of them, yet not 
happening to have them at hand in 
the moment of compoſition, we can- 
not exactly ſpecify the articles of 
1732, If we fecolle& nghtly, they 
we the Hiſtory of Aberdeen; 
„Memoirs of Sir John Hdwkſ- 
wood ;” The Hiſtroy of the Royal 
Hoſpital and Collegiate Churchof St. 
Katherine near the Tower of Lon- 


n 


 * | Þ 4 &  þ 4 af. A dt ror 


1 Gn zu „ Antiquities in Kent, hi- 
= terto undeſcribed, by John Thorpe, 
= Egg. of Bexley ;” The Hiſtory of 

Hinckley in che county of Leicef· 
1 &r;” and 4 Collections towards the 
** Hiſtory and Antiquities of Bedford · 
= re,” The” ateount' of Hinckley 
1 of ten by Mr. Nichols himfelt, 
* ad contains, among other things, a 
ba e conſiderable portion of biogra- 
v- al information. We believe that 


2 ;T- 2 


the two eminent antiquaries, Dr. 
Ducarel and Mr. Gough, have the 
principal direction of the Eibliotheca 
'[opographica Britannica. It is cer» 3 
tain that their names will ſtand diſ- 


tinguiſned among the articles of 
led to them by his on fituation, 


1783. From the frequeney and ex- 
pence of the numbers, and from 
the ſubjects of them not being ſuited. 
to all kinds of readers, we have 
ſometimes been anxious leſt the edi» " 
ror ſhould be a ſufferer by the un- 


dertaking. If this be not the caſe, 


and we know not that it is, it will 
give us much pleaſure that there is a 
tpirit in the public to encourage 

every laudable defg n. 


* 


e Wt 
Mr. Pennant, whom we habe 
more than once had occafion to ments - 
tion under the Head of Travels, 
ſtill contindes his publications of 
this kind. The work of 1782 is 
A Journey from Cheſter to Lonc; 
don.“ From ſome circumſtances, it + 
is not quite ſo intereſting as ſeveral 
of the author's former tours. He 
hath contrived, however, to render 
it more entertaining than would be 
expected by thoſe who have traveled? 
the ſame road. It is not inferior in 
compoſition to what has been here- 
tofore publiſned; but perhaps Mr. 
Pennant has carried the ir of 
tours and journeys to a ſufficient» 
extent. There is a limit in thin 
which ought not to be paſſed; and 
we are unwilling to believe that our 
author, in conſequence of the ſuo- 
ceſs of his writings of this ſort, has 
been induced to multiply them from: 
pecuniary views. It is to be hoped! 
that the ſecond part of his journey: 
to Wales will cloſe his labours as 2 
traveller. SERIES /» 
Ellis's “ Authentic Narrative of 
the Voyage performed by Captain 
Cook and Captain Clerke, is an- 
other of the publications which have 
preceded the uocouat chat is expected; 
1 . to 
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to come from Captain Cook's own 
papers, and to have all the advant- 
age of ſplendid plates and ſpecific 
authority, The compoſition of Mr. 
Ellis's book is ſomewhat heavy ; but 
there can be no doubt with reſpect to 
the authenticity of the narration, nor 
are the engravings badly executed. 
Many readers, therefore, whoſe pa- 
tience cannot hold out till the capital 
work ſhall appear, or who may wiſh 


ro have their curioſity gratified at a 


ſmaller expence, will be glad to ob- 
= the information here commu- 
nicated, 155 = 

Tbe © Travels in Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa,” are written by a man 
of ability and ſpirit ; and we may 
add that his firidtures are not qua- 
lified by an over-abundance of mo- 
deſty. The author propoſes his 
ſchemes with boldneſs, and indulges 
his reflections without reſtraint. He 
gives way, likewiſe, to many fatiri- 
cal remarks, ih his accounts of 
things and perſons in the Eaſt In- 
dies. His manner of writing is un- 
doubtedly entertaining; but what 
degree of credit is to be given to 
him we are not able to ſay. It muſt 
be acknowledged by us, that we 
have read theſe Travels with ſome 
degree of heſitation and ſuſpicion; 
which diſpoſitions have been in“ 
creaſed by the obſervations' made 
upon the work by a Mr. Price, who, 
at the ſame time, is by no means 
deſtitute of prejudice and paſſion on 
the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion. 
The Travelling Anecdotes 
through various Parts of Europe,” 
ſeem to be drawn up rather in a de- 
ſultory manner; but ſome facts are 
contained in them which ate not 
void of entertainment. 
Mr. Tooke's “ Ruffia” is now 
completed by the publication of the 
third and fourth volumes. This is 
an authentic work, and it gives a 
good account of the various nations 
4 - 2 . . « 


and tribes which compoſe the vaſt 
extent of the Ruſſian empire. The 
author's mode of compolition is 
ſomething dry and unentertaiving ; 
and he has introduced his perform- 
ance nakedly into the world, with- 
out preface, or any of the cultomary 
preparations. It' would not have 
been a diſadvantage, if be bad more 
particularly explained the ſources of 
his intelligence. 
Captain Bruce's Memoirs might 
have been mentioned under the pre- 
ſent article, as well as under the head 
of Hiſtory ; for they afford inſtruc. 
ive deſcriptions of the manners and 
cuſtoms of the ſeveral; nations and 
countries to which he accompanied 
the czar Peter in his expeditions, 
or to which the captain was ſent by 
the command of that emperor. 
The moſt intereſting'book of the 
kind we are ſpeaking of, that-hath 
been publiſhed during the year, is 
„the American Farmer's Letters.” 
Who this Thomas Heftor Bt. John 
is, by whom, in the title page, the 
work is ſaid to have been wrinen, 
hath been matter of ſedulous en- 


quiry, Tbaf the author is a real | 


Scotchman of that naine, has been 
very little, if at all believed. It 
has been aſſerted that he is s French- 
man, of Scotch deſcent, which, per- 
haps, is the more probable opinion ; 
though many have doubted whether 
any ſuch perſon exiſts, ' However 
the caſe may be, it does not aſſect 


the merit of the performance, which | 


is of the firſt order, unleſs we ſhould 

: 1 it to be ſomewhat too 
1 

a moſt intereſting view of the fitu- 

ations, manners, and cuſtoms of an 


American'Farmer, and of the ſtate 


world. 


things in th of 
of things in that vic 


The viracity and earne 


which the book is drawn up are ad- | 


mfrable; its deſcriptions are beau 
tiful and ſtriking in the higheſt de- 
d 2 7 ' N : 7 gree, 


— 
. 
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uſe,' On the whole, it exhibits | 


" an mw ed an „ 


7 „„ 
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gree, and they powerfully touch the 
heart. Some European pen may 
have aſſiſted in giving poliſh to the 
compoſition; but the materials muſt 
have been derived from one who is 
well acquainted with the country. 
At the ſame time, we cannot pretend 
to aſcertain how far fiction and truth 
may have been blended together. 
The parts of the work which have 
made the greateſt impreſſion upon 
us, are, the letter in anſwer to the 
queſtion, what is an American ? the 
hiſtory of Andrew the Hebridian ; 
and the account of Nantucket, 


We ſcarcely dare venture to 
launch into the Sca of Politics, as 
it is difficult to know how far we 
may be carried. It will be our en- 
deavour not to adygnee widely into 
it, but to content ourſelves with 
touching at a few places, Laying 
aſide figurative language, it is our 
purpoſe only to mention ſome of the 


we ſhould be found to omit others, 
which the authors, their friends, ot 
the public ſhall deem equally worthy 
ol notice, we hope to be forgiven, as 
our fault will be merely the reſult 
of accident or 1ghorance, and not of 
deſign, | | 
The conteſt with America muſt of 
courſe occupy our principal atten- 
tion. The — of Great Bri- 
tain, with regard to ber American 
Colonies, confidered,” is by a maſ- 
terly hand, Mr, Jatnes Anderſon, 
the author of Obſervations on the 
Means of exciting a Spirit of Na- 
tional Induſtry, Though we admire 
the ingenuity and ability of the 
writer, we think that ſome of his 
3 are rather problematical. 
t may be a matter of conſolation to 
us under the loſs of America, to 
perſuade ourſelves, with Mr. An- 
derſon, that the colonies bave been 
a detriment to the parent country. 


He is certainly right in aſſerting, 
that induſtry and population, in a 
ſmall territory, are vaſtly preterable 
to the poſſeſſion of large tracts of 
land thinly peopled ; and it is un- 
doubtedly wiſe to excite the nation 
to a vigorous exertion of all the 
methods of internal improvement, 
Much yet remains to be done in this 
reſpect; and we cannot but wiſh for 
that rational policy in our rulers 
which may direct and encourage the 
Engliſh to cultivate every mode of 
promoting domeſtic ſtrength, riches, 
and proſperity. 
r. Pownall's «© Two Memo- 
rials“ relate, likewiſe, to the conteſt 
with America. They were not in- 
tended for publication, but to be 
preſented to his majeſty. This, how- 
ever, being declined by the admi- 
niſtration of which lord North was 
at the head, the author thought pro- 
per to commit them to the preſs, 
Governor Pownal's views upon the 


performances of this kind ; and if American queſtion have always been 


wiſe and liberal. th 
„ Fabricius's Letters,“ though 
written with ability, we do not men- 
tion with approbation, becauſe we to- 
tally diſagreed with the purpoſeof the 
writer. His object was to encourage 
the nation in ſtill carrying on an of- 
fenfive war in America, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſaſters we had ſuffered 
in that country, The voice of the 
people wiſely called for a different 
conduct, It we be not miſtaken, 


the author of theſe letters is a cele- 


brated American refugee, whoſe con- 
fident miſrepreſentations contributed 
to protract the war, and to heighten 
the misfortunes of Great Britain. 
With the next writer to be men - 
tioned by us we heartily concur. 
Mr. Day, in his Reflections upon 
the preſent State of England, and 
the Independence of America,” en- 
deavoured to prepare the minds of 
his countrymen for acceding io that 


event, 
\ 
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event, and to ſhew the good effects 
that would ariſe from putting an 
end, as ſpeedily as poſſible, to a vain 
and fruitleſs conteſt, and from mak- 
ing the moſt liberal conceſſions to 
the Americans. Happily, though 
not fo ſpeedily as could have been 
wiſhed, the nation in general hath, 
at length, adopted our author's ſen- 
timents. Mr. Day has treated the 
ſubject with diſtinguiſhed ability; 
and the kingdom is indebted to him 
tor his valuable labours in the cauſe 
ef liberty and ſound policy. 

Hiſtory: 


The Abbe Raynal, in his“ 
of the Revolution of America,” com- 
_ mitted ſeveral miſtakes in point both 
of reaſoning and fact. Theſe have 
6ccafioned a-letter to him, by Mr, 
"Thomas Payne, the celebrated au- 
thor of Common Senſe,” and 
other publications, This great Ame- 
rican champion has controverted the 
Abbe's poſitions with much ſtrength 
of reaſon and language. Some of 
the facts related by Mr. Payne are 
fingularly curious, and eſpecially 
the account he has given of the turn 
which affairs took in favour of Ame- 
rica,” at the time of the action at 
Trenton. 1.61 
With reſpect to queſtions of mor 
general policy, Mr. Chalmers's E. 
wimate of the comparative Strength 
of Britain during the preſent and 
four preceding Reigns, and of the 
Loſſes of her Trade from every War 
fince the Revolution,” muſt be men- 
tioned with peculiar diſtinction. The 
2uthor is not one of thoſe who views 
the ſtate of the public in a gloom 
tight. On the contrary, he holds 
out to us many topics of conſolation, 
and many ſources of encourage- 
ment; aud, in the proſecution of 
his deſign, he hath ſtated a variety 
of important and intereſting facts. 
Indeed; much political and com- 
mercial knowledge is diſplayed in 
this treatiſe; and, without anſwering 
* 
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' Intereſt and Benefits paid for them,“ 


for every poſition or coneluſion con- 
tained in it, we cannot avoid regard- 
ing it as a very uſeful performance. 
What Mr. Chalmers has advanced 
upon the ſubject of the population 
of the kingdom, in oppoſition to 
Dr. Price, hath ſtrengthened the 
arguments of Mr. Wales and Mr. 
Howlett, and inſpired us with a far- 
ther hope that the idea of a decreaſe 
in the number of our people was 
not ſo well founded as we were afraid 
there was reaſon to apprehend, 
The Second Part of the Hiſtory 
of Lord North's Adminiſtration, 
by the author of the Firſt, is chiefly 
valuable as it will call events to me- 
mory at preſent, and may help to 
furniſh authentic materials to future 
writers. We have made the ſame 
remark on a former occaſion. The 
compoſition of the work in queſtion 
is not very ſtriking ; but it is writ- 
ten with perſpicuity, and the ac- 
count it gives of the national affairs 
is candid and diſpaſſionate. | 
Two pamphlets by the Earl of 
Stair, entitled Facts and their 
Conſequences,” and the « State of 
the public Debts, and of the annuat 


we are principally indueed to men- 
tion from a regard to the dignity of 
the author, and the uprightneſs of 
his intentions. The noble writer's 
zeal for the welfare of his country 
is highly laudable; bis principles 
are juſt; and we entirely concur 
with him in his diſapprobation of 
the late meaſures. We could have 
wiſhed that his information and judg · 
ment were as eminent as his inte- 
bez ; and particolarly, that he had 
n equal to the accuracy and nice- 

ty of calculations in ſubjects ſo im+ 
portant as thoſe which he has dif+ 
cuſſed, 1. 85 2 
Mr. Sinclair's « Thoughts on the 
Naval Strength of Great Britain,“ 
in two parts, merit the attention 
. evey 
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every lover of his country, not onl 
on account of the purpoſe for whict 
they were written, but from-the 1m- 


portant inſtruction contained in 


them. The whole conſtitutes a 
truly patriotic performance, wherein 


the author ſhews a very comprehen- 


five knowledge of the ſubject, and 
of the ſources from which the Bti- 
tiſh navy is capable of being in- 
creaſed, | Mr., Sinclair is a young 
member of parliament, who em- 
ploys his time in a manner equally 
wiſe and honourable, It is his am- 
bition to obtain as large an acquaint- 
ance as paſſible with parliamentary 
and national objects; and there are 
ſeveral inſtances in which this dif] 
ſition hath been laudably diſplayed 
by him to the public. i bat 
dir William Jones's “ Speech tg 
the aſſembled Inhabitants of the 
counties of Middleſex apd Surrey 
the Cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ler,“ is an animated declamation in 
the cauſe, of liberty, and in ſup 
of an enlarged repreſentation of the 
people. In whatever concerns the 
rights and privileges of his fellow - 
ſubjects this gentleman hath always 
been ready to take a zealous and ac- 
tive part. During the courſe of the 
year, he wrote, for the uſe of the 
Conſtitutional Society, of which he 
1s a member, a ſmall; tract, under 
tte title of “ A Dialogue between 
a Scholar and a Peaſant,” the pur- 
port of which was to {hew; among 
other things, that every Engliſnman 
was authorized to have arms in his 
aouſe, for his own defence, and to 
ad the civil power in any ſeaſon of 
ueceſſity, There was nothing in the 
doctrine advanced by bim but what 
was a juſt conſequence from the po- 
litions he had ſo ably, and, in our 
opinion, ſo unanſwerably maintain- 
ed, in his celebrated pamphlet con- 
cerning the legal mode of ſuppreſſing 
lots, A ſet, however, of country 


— 


*ſquires in North Wales, in the ple» 
nitude of their wiſdom and loyalty, 
entertained a different ſentiment. 
The Dialogue having been reprinted 
by Mr. Shipley, the Dean of St. 
Aſaph, a bill of indictment was 
found againſt the Dean by the grand 
jury of the county of Denbighſhire, 
and a proſecution commenced agaiut 
him, under the influence of the high 
ſheriff of the county, as the publith- 
er of a ſeditious libel. The trial, 
which ĩs of the firſt conſequence with 


reſpect to the liberties of the ſubject, 


has not yet taken place; and, there» 
fore, it will belong to another year 


to relate the progreſs and iſſue of 


the affair. | | 

The tract, entitled, . Characters 
of Parties in the Britiſh Govern» 
ment, merited, in our. apprehen- 
ſion, more regard than was paid to 
it either by the periodical critics or 
by the public. The writer is cer- 
tainly a man of diſtinguiſhed abi» 
lities, and well acquainted. with the 
hiſtory of this, country. Hig, de- 
lincation of the more ancient ſlate 
of our government is inſtructive, 
though, perhaps, not new to thoſe 
who are deeply converſant in the 


ſubject. In what he ſays concern- 


ing our more recent diviſions, there 


are many important and uſeful ob- 


ſervations; but he is not in every 
reſpect ſtrictly accurate. The rea- 


ſon of our author's failipg in ſome 


points we ſuppoſe muſt ariſe from 
kin having refided at a great diſtance 
from London, which circumſtance 
precluded him from marking thoſe 
little ſhades of difference with ieſpect 
to our political diſtinctions which 
r 3G lun, 
The changes of adminiſtration in 


can only be learned in or near the 


1782, could not fail of giving occa- 


ſion to 2 variety of. publications. 
Among theſe, the“ Account of the 
Views and Principles of that Con- 

nection 
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nection of Whigs, commonly called 
the Rockingham Party,” is a candid 
and well written pamphlet in favour 
of that party. Ihe Rockingham- 
ites, whole integrity, eſpecially un- 
der their late noble leader, obtained 
much of the confidence of the na- 
tion, may be conlidered as the ſuc- 
ceſſors of the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
and thoſe other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen by whom the adminiſtration 
of public aflairs was chiefly directed, 
under the reigns of the two firſt 
princes of the Brunſwic line. They 
may be called the party of the mo- 
derate whigs, being zealous main- 
tainers of the principles of the Re- 
volution, and ſteadily, attached to the 
houſe of Hanover, but no violent 
advocates for any great reforms or 
meliorations of the conſtitution. Of 
late, indeed, they have been in- 
duced, in the ardour of oppoſition, 
to contend for reſtraints on the pow- 
er of the crown ; and they obtained 
two or three acts to that purpoſe, 
upon their coming into govern- 
ment. But they are no friends to 
important alterations; and, in par- 
ticular, they are hoſtile to that grand 
deſideratum, without which other 
things will be of little effe&t, a more 
equal repreſentation of the people, 
and a ſhorter duration of parha- 
ments. | CE 

The tract, entitled A Defence 
of the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Shelburne, from the Re hes 
of his numerous Enemies, in a Let- 
ter to Sir George Saville,” 1s a ſe- 
vere ironical attack upon that noble- 
man. The true cauſe of offence un- 
doubtedly was, his having accepted 
the poſt of firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, after the deceaſe of the 
marquis of Rockingham. The ma- 
lignity with which the earl of Shel- 
butne is treated in this performance, 
is carried to the higheſt degree of 
wantonneſs, How far ſeveral of the 
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charges may be juſt, or whether 
they be juſt at all, we are not able 
to ſay ; but ſuch violence of reſent · 
ment has not much of the ſemblance 
of truth. The pamphlet is written 
with ability and ſpirit, though with 
an inequality of compolition that 
renders ſome parts of it inferior to 
the reſt, and which ſeems to indi. 
cate that more hands than one were 
concerned in its fabrication. 
This piece produced a real de- 
fence of lord Shelburne, drawn 
with conſiderable force, and whick 
abſolutely denied the facts that had 
been afferted in the preceding per- 
formance. We believe, however, 
that the tract we are now ſpeaking 
of did not excite much attention; 
and, indeed, no extraordinary me- 
thods were uſed to bring it into pub» 
lic notice. It was not repeatedly ad- 
vertiſed ; it had not the —_ 
of being ſold by any popular bock - 
ſeller; and, more than all, pate 
gyric and even juſt vindication of 
character are never ſo acceptable a 
ſatire. £ . 24755 
Various other publications have 
appeared from the Foxites and the 
Shelburnites, ſome written with 
more and ſome with leſs ability ; 
but we ſhall not take up the time of 
our readers in ſpecifying them diſ- 
tinctly. Such things are only the 
produce of the day, applauded or 
execrated for a little while, as the 
ſentiments, paſſions, and prejudices 
of men incline 'them, and then con- 
ſigned to oblivion. A particular 
detail of them cannot deſerve a place 
in the hiſtory of the literature of « 
nation. k 
Certain diſtin objects of pol! 
have continued to be debated during 
the courſe of the year. The quel- 
tion concerning the propriety of the 
exportation of wool, has been ag 
tated in a few pamphlets beſides thoſe 
which were publiſhed in 1781. The 
"#* Lon: 
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= controverſy, fince the peace, is be- 
come of little importance. That 
und of wool which was affected by 
the war having greatly ariſen in 
price, the growers will no longer 

have a motive to ſolicit legiſlature 

for the permiſſion of ſending ĩt un - 
wrought abroad; a thing that in it- 
ſelf can never be eſteemed deſirable; 
though how far any reſtraints on 
trade in general may be right, is 
undoubtedly an object of ſerious 
uirys 1 | . 
The (tate of things in the Eaſt 
Indies has been an interefting ſub- 
jet of diſcuſſion. We ſhall. men- 
tion, however, only two publications 
relative to the affairs of that part of 
the world; Mr. Haſtings's 4* Nar- 
tative of the late Tranſactions at 
Benares,” and Mr. Parker's “ Evi. 


Eaſt Indies.” The firſt of theſe 
performances, as coming from Mr, 
Haſtings himſelf, cannot but be en- 
titled to regard. His deſign is to 
vindicate his conduct in difplacing 
Cheit Sing, the hereditary chief of 
Benares ; and he ſolemnly aſſerts 
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that matter, He had the full ap- 
may of the council of Fort 
iliam in the meaſure which he 
purſued, From all the information 
that we have been able to collect, 
general opinion prevails in fa- 
vour of the uprightoeſs of Mr. 
Haſlings's views; but whether he 
may not, in ſome inſtances, have 
exerciſed too large diſcretionary 
powers, is, perhaps, a queſtion of 
more difficult determination. Mr. 
Parker's “Evidence of our Tranſ- 
icy ations in the Eaſt Indies,“ is an 
ing elaborate Work, in which be mi- 
dutely diſplays the enormous be- 

the hayiour of our - countrymen. He 
agr. teprobates the principles which have 
vole usted the proceedings of the ſer- 
"its of the company, and ſhews 


„ 


—— 
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dence of our Tranſactions in the- 


the integrity with which he acted in 


that the Engliſh in Hindoſtan ba ve 
been guilty of the moſt wantoy op- 


preſſions, and the moſt open, and 


flagitious cruelties. It fills us, with 
deep concern, that the truth of theſe 
things ſhould be ſupported by proofs 
of 10 copyigcing and powerful a 
nature. Even if it ſhould be ſup- 
poſed that the, crimes of particular 
perſons have been ſometimes exag- 
gerated (we do not mean in the 
preſent performance), ſtill there will 
be guilt enough left to load a num- 
ber of individuals with infamy, and 
to bring diſhonour on the nation. 
Tbe time, perhaps, may come, when 
we ſhall be called to a ſevere. ac- 
count for our avaricious and cruel 
policy —_ 

e Reports of the ſelect Com- 
mittee of Parliament for Eaſt Indian 
affairs, and the controverſy occa- 


ſioned by chem, belong to the year 


1783, | 

Tbe diſpute concerning the rights 
and claims of Ireland has been pro- 
ductive of ſome farther publica · 
tions. One of the beſt written pam- 
phlets upon the ſubject, is A Let- 
ter to the Firſt Belfaſt Company of 
Volunteers, in the Province - of 
Ulſter,” aſcribed to lord Beau» 
champ. This hath excited a ſevers 


anſwer, in a letter to his lordſhip, 


by an author who is hoſtile to the 
extenſion of, the Iriſh liberties, 
Other tracts have appeared upon the 
occaſion, which have not fallen un- 
der our notice. Though the people 


of Ireland have obtained ſuch great 


ad vantages, we apprehend that the 
controverſy of England with this 
country is ſar̃ from being yet ended. 

We ſhall conelude our Hiſtory of 
the Political Productions of this 


Year, with 3 he Eflay 
nd a 


on Defenfive War, a Conſtitu- 
tional Militia, with an Account of 
Queen Elizabeth's Arrangements.“ 
This work is ſaid, in the title page, 

do 
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to be written by an officer, and he is 
probably a young one, if we may 
judge from the vivacity, enthuſiaſm, 
and irregularity of his compoſition. 
His eccentricities may, however, 
eaſily be forgiven, in conſideration 
of the noble ſpirit of liberty by 
which he is actuated, and the man 
important reflections he has | uggeſt. 
ed, with regard to the methods of 
national defence. a 


Upon the Subject of Claſſical Li- 
terature, it may perhaps be thought 
firange that we ſhould begin with 
Wilſon's + Elements of Hebrew 
_ Grammar ;”” but when it is con- 

fidered, that the Old Teſtament 
contains many pieces of the fineſt 
poetry in the world, in different 
kinds of compoſition, as . biſhop 
Lowth has fo fully and admirably 
fhewn, our conduct will not juſtly 
be thought liable to cenſure. Mr. 
Wilſon goes on a plan different from 
what is uſually adopted, though it 
is not without precedent, having 
deen purſued by Maſclef abroad, 
and by Dr. Gregory Sharpe in our 
own country. Our author, who is 
profeſſor of Hebrew at the univer- 
firy of St. Andrews, hath prefixed 
to his Grammar a Diſſertation on 


the two Modes of Reading, with or 


without Points ;” and to the latter 
mode he gives a clear and decided 
preference. Accordingly, his gram- 
mar is conſtrued without regard to 
the points. From the long poſ- 
ſeſſion they have gained, and the 
continual uſe that is made of them 
in biblical learning and criticiſm, 
it is difficult to determine how far 
they ſhould be 8 neglected in 
grammatical inſtruction. If this 
could be done without inconve- 
nience, we ſhould eſteem it a deſir- 
able object, as, in general, we con- 
— in ſentiments with Mr. Wil- 
on. 
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Mr. Huntingford's * Introdyes 
tion to the writing of Greek, after 
the Manner of Clarke's Introduc- 
tion to Latin,“ has a claim to much 
regard, from the novelty of the at. 
tempt, as well as from the judg- 
ment with which it is executed, 
Henceforward in ſome of our 
ſchools, our youth will be taught to 
compoſe not only in Latin' but in 
Greek ; which, undoubtedly, will 
greatly facilitate their acquaintance 
with that language. We obſervo 


with pleaſure the continued and even 
increaſing attention of our country- | 


men to Grecian literature; ſo that 
there is no danger of England's 
loſing its reputation in this reſpect. 
Young Mr. Glaſs bas obtained 
much applauſe by a tranſlation into 
Greek verſe, of Mr. Maſon's Ca. 
ractacus. It has not been our hap- 
ineſs to ſee this extraordinary per- 
ormance, which, though printed, 
is only privately diſtributed to a few 
ſelect friends. a | 
The preſent age is the aye of 
tranſlations' from the ancient clafſi- 
cal writers, and many valvable 
ones have been publiſhed, which do 
honour to our country, and have 
contributed to a more general diffu- 
fion of knowledge and good taſte, 
Euripides, who was ſo long a ſtrang- 
er to Engliſh readers, - has found 
another tranſlator. The firſt vo- 
lume of Mr. Potter's verſion of this 
admirable Grecian dramatiſt we 
mentioned laſt year, and the ſecond 
will come before us in our ſurvey 0! 
the literature of 1783. Mr. Wood. 
hull, who has ſeveral years been 
engaged in the ſame 1 hath 
given to the world a tranſſation of 
the whole of Euripides, in four vo 
lumes, octavo. We muſt 'acknow- 
ledge that-it hath not 5 oy been in 
our power to find time for exam 
ing the work with a due degree 0! 
attention; and, therefore, we = 
5 | +29 76 
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only add, that thoſe who have done 
ſo ſpeak of it in very reſpectful 
terms. 

Another tranſlation from the ancient 
poets into Engliſh verſe, is the Mo- 
nobiblos of Propertius, or that book 
of his Elegies, entitled Cynthia, 
The tranſlator is not equally happy 
in every part of his undertaking ; 
but the notes with which it is ac- 
companied ſhew him to be much 
converſant with claſſical literature. 

Dr. Muſgrave, who was ſo well 
known by his ſkill in the Greek lan- 

uage, and who was very unſucceſs- 
tul in life, left behind him two diſ- 
ſertations, which have been pub- 
liſhed for the benefit of his family. 
The titles of them are, On the 
Grecian Mythology,” and © An 
Examination of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Objections to the Chronology of the 
Olympiads.“ What the doctor hath 
advanced with regard to the Grecian 
Mythology, though ingenious, cu- 
0. uy — ene A liable to 
the doubts and difficulties which 
have always attended the different 
hypotheſes on that ſubject. In the 
ſecond diſſertation, he hath attacked 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronology with 
a conſiderable appearance of ſucceſs. 
Knowing, however, the nicety and 
obſcurity of the queſtion, we do 
not give our opinion without heſi - 
ration, Sir Iſaac Newton's Chrono- 
logy ſeems of late years to be rather 
long ground, In ſome inſtances, 
ve think that it hath juſtly been 
oppoſed ; though in other points we 


on a ſure foundation. | 

Mr. Nares's “ Effay on the De- 
mon or Divination of Socrates,” is 
an elegant, a learned, and, in our 
eit mation, a judicious tract upon 
the ſubject. Aſter baving conſider- 
e the matter with great nicety of 

ittention, the author is of opinion, 


are firmly perſuaded that it ſtill reſts 


deſirable. 


tat Socrates, by the expreffions conveyed cannot but be highly en- 
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uſually underſtood to refer to his 
demon, alluded only to ſome ſpecies 
of divination perfectly analogous to 
the omens- of his and country. 
We are entirely a ed to concur 
in ſentiments with Mr. Nares; and 
we are ſure that he is right in think- 
iog that Socrates might not wholly 
be free from ſuperſtition, and that, 
in general, he believed in the gods 
of his country, though he did not 
credit the abſurd and immoral fables 
of the Grecian mythology. Whilſt 
we allow him to have been, - 
haps, the wiſeſt and beſt character 
of the pagan world, we cannot agree 
that he was a martyr for the unity 
and worſhip of the Supreme Being 
in the manner which ſome per- 
ſons have aſſerted, He acknow- 
ledged the exiſtence of ſubordinate 
deities, and thought that they were 
entitled to religious regards, We 
have often wonkied that any men, 
who have converſed with the writ- 
ings of Xenophon and Plato, ſhould 
ſpeak ſo vaguely and inaccurately 
concerning Socrates, and the cauſe 
of his death, as hath in ſeveral in- 
ſtances been done, 

Dr. Steddman's & Critical In- 
quiry into the Conſtitution of the 

oman Legion, with ſome Obſerva- 
tions on the Military Art of the 
Romans, compared with that of the 
Moderns,” we have not yet ſeen, 
and, therefore, cannot pay it the 
attention, which, from the learning 
and judgment of the author, we 
doubt not that it deſerves, | 

Mr, Combe's © Nummorum Ve. 
terum Populorum et Urbium, qu: 
in Muſeo Gulielmi Hunter aſſervan- 
tur Deſcriptio Figuris illuſtrata,“ is 
in its kind, a very curious and valu- 
able performance. The coins of the 
Greek cities have not hitherto been 
ſo generally known as was in itſelf 
| The information here 
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tertaining to the claffic antiquary, 
and it 1s capable of affording a va- 
riety of refleions to the philoſo- 
* phical enquirer, From the number 
and value of the coins belonging to 
the ſeveral ſtates and cities, we may 
learn not only ſome hiſtorical cir- 
cumſtances concerning them, but 
be able to form an eſtimation of their 
wealth, importance, and commerce. 
Other remarks, not unintereſting, 
will occur to the man of attention 
and ſagacity. Mr. Combe's know- 
ledge, accuracy, and diligence in the 
execution of the work are entitled 
to great commendation, We can- 
not but regret that the death of 
Dr. Hunter may have put a ſtop to 
farther publications of the ſame 
nature. Mr, Southgate was to have 
— the Saxon coins; and we ſhall 
be truly concerned if the lite 
world is to loſe the benefit of what 
was to be expected from ſo able a 
hand. 
We cannot, perhaps, find a better 
lace than the preſent to mention 
r. Sinclair's . Obſervations on 
the Scottiſh Dialect,“ and Mr, 
Walker's Hints for improving in 
the Art of Reading.“ Mr. Sinclair 
has collected almoſt every Scotticiſm 
that can be met with, and the work 
muſt have coſt him much enqui 
and labour. The great utility of it 
to his countrymen cannot be de- 
nied; and, therefore, it is juſtly 
entitled to their gratitude, We 
have obſerved that ſeveral of the 
words and phraſes, introduced by 
Mr. Sinclair as Scotticiſms, are 
rovincial modes of expreſſion, uſed 
in the North of England as well as 
in Scotland. Mr, Walker's ** Hints 
tor Improvement in Reading” contain 
'a number of curious obſervations, 
and lay down rules which muſt be 
highly uſeful. No man hath more 
cloſely attended to the ſubject, or 
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is a greater maſter of it than this 
gentleman, e 

With reſpect to Polite Critieiſm, 
the moſt important publication of 
the year is Dr. Joſeph Warton's 
Second Volume of his *'Eflay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope,” 


which has been ſo long and ſo im- 
patiently expected by the literary 


world, All the approbation and 
praiſe that were beſtowed upon the 
former volume belong to the pre- 
ſent. Not only Mr. Pope's Works 
are accurately eſtimated, but many 
ingenious and uncommonly enter- 
taining refleftions are introduced 
upon other writers, Qur author is 


| ſometimes digreſſive; but whatever 


he has of that kind is particularly 
inſtructive and pleaſing. We can- 
not help regarding the Wartons as 
the moſt exquiſitely judicious and 
feeling of all our poetical critics. 
We are ſenſible Ci great ori- 
inality and force of Johnſon's- ob- 
ervations, and are willing to ac- 
knowledge that, in theſe reſpects, 
he may * no equal; but Dr. Jo- 
ſeph Warton exceeds him in the 


elegance and delicacy of claffical | 


taſte, He hath made very good 
uſe of his extenſive . acquaintance 
with Italian literature, e have 
remarked, with pleaſure, the care 


which Dr. Warton hath taken, in 


more places than one, to do juſtice 
to the memory of Gray ; and hence 
we are ſatisfied that he does not ap- 
pies of Dr. Johnſon's detraction 


rom the merit of that poet's admir- | 


able odes. ; 
The “ Obſervations on the Three 
Firſt Volumes of the Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Poetry,“ come from a wri- 
ter whoſe ingenuity and learning 
cannot be denied, but who has dil- 
graced himſelf by his perulance and 
Ill- nature. Such a mode of com. 
polition, if generally followed, we 
, „ intro - 
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introduce barbariſm among us; and, 
with regard to the preſent caſe, there 
is nothing in the nature of the ſub- 
ject that calls for ſo much acri- 
mony. Little matters of criticiſm 
ought not to be contended for as 
pro aris et focis; and might ſurely 
be debated with candour and good 
temper. If there be ſome miſtakes 
in Mr. Thomas Warton's Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Poetry, they might have 
been liberally pointed out; and, 
aſter all, the errors he is charged 
with affect but in a ſlight degree the 
merit of his work. We envy not 
the obſerver his recondite knowledge, 
ſo long as it is accompanied with 
pedantry, pride, and virulence. His 
kill in Saxon literature, and- his 
acquaintance with our old authors, 
will make very little atonement for 
a defect in the qualities of the heart. 
It was not probable that Dr. 
Johnſon's ** Remarks on the Poets,” 
though, upon the whole, ſo ex- 
cellent, ſhould paſs —_— without 
notice, The low point of view in 
which he has placed ſome of our 
favourite writers, could not obtain 
univerſal, or even general approba- 
tion. Hammond hath found an in- 
genious and able advocate in the 
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of that elegiaſt. Gray hath had 
more than one vindicator; and it 
will be ſeen, in the next year, that 
other champions have ariſen to aſſert 


Freeholder hath attacked Dr. John- 
fon more generally, and expoſed the 
= as of his political ſentiments, 
It ſeems, indeed, to be an acknow- 
ledged point, that the great bio- 
grapher hath ſometimes been un- 
reaſonably ſevere ; but it will, at the 
lame time, be with pleaſure allowed, 


part of them, are in the higheſt de- 
gree ;udicious and maſterly. 
The controverſy relative to Chat- 


2 * appears to have been brought 
1782, 


Obſervations on the Doctor's Life 


bis honourable fame. A Vorkſire 


that his criticiſms, for the larger 
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to its final deciſion, It was eaſy to 
perceive, that the elaborate publi- 
cations of Mr, Bryant and Dr, 
Milles, in favour of the exiſtence of 
Rowley, and of the authenticity of 
the poems aſcribed to him, would 
by no means eſcape a ſevere inveſ- 
tigation. They have been attacked 
both by wit and by argument. Wit 
may be exerciſed againſt as well as 
for the truth; but it is. not in this 
reſpect only that the opponents 
of the Preſident of the Antiqua- 
ry Society, and of the learned 


mythologiſt, have the advantage. 


Their reaſonings are, in our opi- 
nion, too cogent to admit of a ſatis- 
factory reply. One of the firſt 
pamphlets that appeared in anſwer 


to the Dean and Mr. Bryant, was 


entitled, . Curſory Obſervations on 
the Poems attributed to Thomas 
Rowley, a Prieſt of the fifteenth 
Century.“ Theſe obſervations, be- 
fore they were ſeparately publiſned, 
were printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and are underſtood to 
have been written by Mr. Malone. 
This tract was followed by Mr. Tho- 
mas Warton's Enquiry into the 
Authenticity of the ſame Poems; 
and, at length, ſucceeded Mr. Tyr- 
whit's Vindication of the Appendix 
which he had added to his edition 
of Rowley. There were other pub- 


- lications, on both fides of the queſ- 


tion, which we are obliged to paſs 
over without notice. The three we 
have mentioned contsin the ſtrength 
of the argument in ſupport of the 
opinton that Chatterton was the 
ſole author of the poetry which has 


occaſioned ſo warm a conteſt. The 


reaſonings of Mr. Malone and Mr. 
Warton, which have great weight, 
are of a more general nature; vhilſt 
Mr. Tyrwhit has cut up by the root 
Mr. Bryant's diſcuſſion of ancient 
words. As the debate ought now 


to be ended, and is no longer inter- 


eſting, we are ſorry to find that it is 
= likely 
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likely to be carried into the next 
year. 


The poetical world has been very 
productive in 1782, Our great mo- 
dern bard, Mr. Hayley, has obliged 
the public in a very important per- 
formance, his Eflay on Epic Po- 
etry, in Five Epiſtles, to the Rev. 
Mr. Maſon.” This work, in every 
view, reflects upon him the higheſt 
bonuur, He has drawn the charac- 
ters of the epic writers in the moſt 
beautiful manner, diſplaying their 
excellencies and peculiarities with 
equal genius and judgment. Some 
ot the ſtrokes of his imagination are 
as new-as they are truly admirable. 
His verſes are diſtinguiſhed by that 
graceful harmony of which he is fo 
eminent a maſter ; and there are only 
a few lines in which any defect can 
be pointed out, But Mr, Hayley 
ſhines not only as a poet, but as a 
critic and a man of learning. His 
notes, which conſtitute the larger 
art of the work, are full of valuable 
information. His account of the 
Epic authors who are leis known, 
and particularly of Ercilla, a Spaniſh 
Poets is uncommonly curious. His 
ographical matter, in general, is 
inſtructive and entertaining. With 
reſpect to Ercilla, beſides giving a 
minute detzil of the plan of his grand 
m, entitled Araucana, Mr. Hay- 
ley has afforded a delightful verfion 
of ſome ot its fineſt paſlages, He 
has, likewiſe, tranſlated three cantos 
of Dante's Inferno, an triplets, con- 


cerning the ſucceſsſulneſs of which, 


if he thould be induced to go on 


with the undertaking, we have ſome . 


. doubts. On the whole, this pro- 
_ duction of Mr, — demands a 
chearful teſtimony of gratitude to 
him, as a poet, a critic, and a ſcho- 
- lar, 
Miſs Seward has again appeared in 
. that walk of poetry in which ſhe ſo 
much excels, the clegiac. The oc- 
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miration of that extraordinary young 


eaſion is the death of lady Miller, 
who had diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her 
travels, by her polite, and amichle 
accompliſhments in general, and par- 
ticularly by her poetical inſlitution 
at Bath Eaſton. We know not 
whether this performance of Miſs 
Seward's has been ſo popular ax the 
elegies on captain Cook and major 
Andre, but we are ſure that it is equal- 
ly deſerving of applauſe. It is trul 
elegant, paihetic, and beautiful, — 
with all men of taſte; will add to the 
reputation ſhe has already fo juſtly 

acquired, 7 
iis More's “ Sacred Dramas” 
are a freſh proof of the excellence of 
her heart, as well as of her ingenu- 
ity. They are written, for the in- 
ſtruction and amuſement of youth, 
but will be peruſed with ples- 
ſure and advantage by. perſons of 
riper age. Of the four dramas of 
which the volume chiefly. confiſts, 
the two laſt, ** Belſhazzar,” and 
Daniel,“ have appeared to us the 
moſt ſtriking and animated. Mis 
More has added a poem on Senfibi- 
lity, which 1s a great ornament to 
the work, and cannot fail of being 
admired by every reader of taſte and 
feeling. „ : 
Mr. Maſon, in the ardour of his 
patriotic zeal, has publiſhed an 
„ Ode. to the Honourable, William 
Pitt,” We agree with the author in 
his political ſentiments, and in our ad- 


ſenator and ſtateſman. It is to be 
hoped that he will not, like ſo many 
patriots who have gone before bim, 
diſappoint the ſanguine . — 
of his country. The Ode 18 not, 
upon the whole, unworthy of Mr. 
Maſon's pen. 

A new female poet hath been in- 
troduced into the world, in the uni- 
ter of Edwin and Eltruda; a Le- 
gendary Tale,” The author 5 3 
young lady of about twenty years 
age, Miſs Helen Williams. — 
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production, though ſomewhat diffuſe, 


cellence, being highly pathetic, and 
abounding with ſtrokes of genuine 
poetry. * the language there is a 
happy union of ſimplicity and ele- 
cance, The genius of Miſs Wil- 
kams, if properly cultivated and 
improved, will, in time, enable her 
to rank with the firſt poetic ladies bf 
this country. 

Mr. Jerningham, whoſe pathetic 
muſe hath diſplayed itſelf in fo 
many inſtances, bath given a freſh 
proof of his pleaſing poetical talents, 
and of the elegant ſenſibility of his 
mind, in the publication of his 
« Honoria,” and other pieces of 
ſimilar merit. : 

A very elegant copy of verſes has 
appeared on Sir Joſhua * 
painted window at New College, 
Oxford, The verſes are ſaid to be 
written by one of the Wartons, whoſe 
character as poets does not ſtand in 
need of our commendations. 

Mrs. Siddons's extraordinary me- 
rit, as a dramatic actreſs, could not 
paſs uncelebrated by the lovers of 
the tragie Muſe. — 4 Mr. 
Whalley has addreſſed verſes to this 
udy, in which he hath paid her a 
jult and proper tribute ot -applauſe. 
The late depreſſion and preſent tri- 
umph of Melpomene are naturally 
and poetically introduced vpon the 
occaſion. e 

Mr. Pinkerton's “ Tales in 
Verſe” are partly comic, and part] 
ſerious. In the comic Fontaine is 
his model; but he by no means 
equals that delightful writer. In 
the ſerious tales Mr, Pinkerton is 
more ſucceſsful, and exhibits ſome 
inſtances of genuine poetry. The 
* Two Dithyrambie Odes“ of the 
lime gentleman, on Enthuſiaſm and to 
Laughter, have a turgidity in them 
Which renders them very unſuitable 
'9 our, taſte. | | 


affords many demonſtrations of ex 
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The Archzological Epiſtle to 
the Revd. and Worſhipful Jeremiah 
Milles, D. D.“ is an admirable piece 
of ſatyric poetry. Its defign is to 
ridicule the Dean for his bigotted 
attachment to the opinion of the au- 
thenticiry of the poems attributed 
to Rowley, and for his ſuperb edi- 
tion of thoſe poems. It muſt be 
confefied that the learned Prefident 
of the Society of Antiquaries has 
laid himſelf too much open to the 
ſhafts of wit and humour. The an- 
tique guiſe, aſſumed by Chatterton, 
is finely ſuſtained in the epiſtle. The 
author hath, likewiſe, given it & 
political turn, and, among other per- 
ſons, Dr. Johnſon has not eſcaped 
the edge of bis ſatire. The con- 
eluſion, in which he quits the an- 
cient for the modern ſtyle; is ſin- 
gularly pointed. Whoever may be 
the writer of this poem, he is un- 
doubtedly one of our ableſt men in 
reſpect of genius and of wit. 

6 The Dean and Squire” is a plea 
ſant ſatire on Dr. Tucker and Soame 
Jenyns, Eſq. for their political ſen- 
timents. Their doctrines are ridi- 
culed with much humout in a di- 
alogue that 1s repreſented to be car- 
ried on between them. Thais poli- 
tical eclogue, as it is called, is ſaid, 
in the title page, to be written by 
the author of the Heroic Epiſtle to 
Sir William Chambers; but it can» 
not be conſidered as equal to that 
juftly celebrated ſatyrical poem, 

„ Kihg. Stephen's Watch“ is; 
likewiſe, aſſerted to be the production 
of the ſame writer. It is a ſmall 
jeu d' eſprit, in ridicule of the po- 
litical ſentiments advanced by Mr. 
Smelt, at a meeting of the freehold- 
ers ö Yorkſhire. E 
-- The Prophecy of Queen Em- 
ma“ ſeems, at the firſt view, to relate 
only to the controverſy concerning 
Chatterton, but, in fact, it is an 
allegorical poem, alluding to the 
1 drfs 
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diſputes between Great Britain and will probably think that it would 
America. It is by no means deſti . not have been of much detriment to 
tute of poetic:l merit. the world, if ſome of the poems in 
Modern Manners, in a Series the preſent collection had been left 
of Familiar Epiſtles,” may lay a juſt in the oblivion into which they had 
claim to our notice, as being far ſu- fallen. 
. to any thing of the kind that G 
ath appeared ſince the Bath Guide, The dramatic productions of the 
In this pertormance we meet with year, of the tragic kind, which were 
much pleaſantneſs, humour, and brought upon the ſtage, were “ Phi. 
ood-natured ſatire ; and according- lodamus ;” the “ Fatal Curiofity,” 
55 it hath been well received in the altered by Mr. Colman, from Mr, 
world. Lillo; and the“ Fatal Interview,“ 
Several poetical publications muſt a tragedy in proſe. Philodamus, 
be paſſed over by us, not becauſe we which was publiſhed ſome years 
kwow of any reaſon for conſidering ſince, and written by Mr. Bentley, 
them as unworthy of regard, but be- was condemned the firſt night. The 
cauſe we have not had an opportunity Fatal Interview had not a much better 
of reading them; and we do not chooſe reception, being ſoon brought to its 
to give ovr opinion ſolely on the diſſolution. The comedies that en- 
teſtimony of others, however re- tertained the town, were, Which 
ſpectable that teſtimony may be in is the Man?” by Mrs. Cowley ; 
its own nature, The works we refer #5 Variety,” by a lady; the“ Wal 
to are, Ridley's “ Melampus,“ loons,” by Mr. Cumberland; the 
4% Enoch,” „ Velina, „ lerne, 4 Eaſt Indian,” by a female pen; 
Rediviva,” Walter's “ Tranflat- and the ++ Wiſhes,” by Mr. Bentley. 
ed Specimens of Welſh Poetry in The laſt comedy, if we recollect 
Evgliſh Verſe,” and ' Cowper's aright, was not wholly new. The 
Poems.” a comic operas were 4 Vertumnus and 
Mr. Scott of Amwell, well known Pomona ;*” the Fair American,“ 


by his former ſeparate productions, by Mr. Pillon ; and the !“ Caſtle of 
a. Pu collected them together in a Andaluſia,” by Mr. O'Keefe. To 


handſome and elegant volume with theſe muſt be added, “ Rofina,” a 
the addition of eclogues, odes, epiſ- paſtoral opera, by Mrs. Brooke; 
tles, ſonnets, — miſcellaneous and © None fo blind as thoſe who 
pieces. We are obliged to this ele- won't ſee,” a muſical piece, by Mr. 
gant poet for ſo much new and Dibdin. The farces were,“ The 
agreeable entertainment, and are Poſitive Man,” by Mr. O'Keefe; 


particularly pleaſed with the good- * Retaliation,” by Mr. Mae-Nally; - 


neſs of heart which always accom- the Candidate, and the“ Two 
panies the exertions of his genius. Civil by Halt,” by Mr. Dent; and 
Mr. Nichols has completed his the Beſt. Bidder,” by Mr. An- 
« Select Collection of Poems,” in drews. As to the pantomimes of the 
Four additional volumes. There muſt year, we ſhall hope to be exculed, 
certainly be a number of pieces in though we do not make them the 

this publication which the poetical objects of particular recital. 
reader will be glad to fee brought to lt is impoſſible, on this occaſion, 
light. The editor, as is uſual with to avoid mentioning the new and 
him, hath enriched the work with extraordinary phenomencn in dra- 
many biographical anecdotes.  Per- matic action, Mrs. Siddons. We 
ſons of a very delicate taſte in poetry, ſhall not, howeyer, attempt to — 
: | a par- 
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particular character of her, as her 
excellencies have been ſo much the 
ſubject of diſcuſſion, and are ſo deep- 
ly impreſſed on the mind of every 
man of ſenſe and judgment. With 
no models, or, what is worſe, with 


N 9 


ne is pecuharly the child of Nature, 
which hath endued her with feeling, 
expreſſion, and grace in the higheſt 
kegree. She has given quite an- 


and her appearance muſt be regard- 
ed as an illuſtrious epocha in the 
liſtory of the ſtage. 


We cloſe our Hiſtory of the Do- 
neſtic Literature of the Year with 
certain Miſcellaneous Publications, 
which could not well be introduced 
under the articles already mentioned. 
With reſpe& to Ayſcough's ** Cata- 
rue of the Manuſcripts preſerved 
in the Britiſh Muſcum, hitherto un- 
(ſcribed, conſiſting of five thouſand 
rolumes,“ the title page beſpeaks 


Cc utility. The work 1s executed 
id with great attention and labour, and 
* de index is very complete. Bio- 
of gaphers, in particular, are highly 
To wiged-to the compiler for the eaſy 
F ceſs he has afforded them to many 
e; lings which they muſt greatly ſtand 
ho need of, in the courſe of their en- 
Mr. [uUries, | | 
The Baron Dillon's “ Political Survey 
efe ; the Sacred Roman Empire,” is a 
Wy; WW formance which cannot well fail 
Two being generally acceptable. Al- 
and vod every man wants to hare a 
An» bo of this kind at hand, which 
he e may be able to conſult on any 


Calon; and the preſent author 
das well qualified for his undertak- 
ag by his extenfive acquaintance 
"th the courts, cuſtoms, and hiſ- 
y of Germany. 1 
Algarotti's “ Letters, Military 
aa Political,” are written by a man 
"doſe abilities and character have 


Ws been known among the learned 


perhaps only bad models before her, 


other turn to the taſte of the public, 
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in Europe. Though the work, now 
tranſlated from the Italian original, 
is ingenious and entertaining, and 
treats on ſome intereſting topics, 
it is more confined to queſtions re- 
lative to the art of war than we 
ſhould naturally have expected from 
this author. His connection with 


the king of Pruſſia bas probably 


turned his mind to theſe ſubjects; 
and, perhaps, he has been aided, in 
ſeveral of his determinations, by 
the knowledge of his royal patron 
and friend. ä Aa 
The ſecond volume of the“ Let- 
ters aſcribed to Thomas Lord Lyt- 
telton,” is entitled nearly to the ſame 
charaQer which we gave of the firſt, 
They are, in general, lively, and 
ſometimes inſtructive; though, up- 
on the whole, the preſent is ſome- 
what inferior to the former volume, 
There is great reaſon to doubt of the 
authenticity of theſe Letters; and, 
if they be not authentic, we entirely 
diſapprove of ſuch a kind of lite- 
rary impoſition. Ir is eſpecially ro 
be condemned, when it comes in fo 
naked and ſimple a form as to afford 
no proper key for the diſcovery of 
the truth, | | 
Ignatius Sancho, the Negro who 
formerly lived in the family of the 
preſent duke of Montagu, and at- 
terwards kept a, grocer" nor Pp 
Weſtminſter, has heretofore been 


made known to the public, by an 


excellent letter or two, relative to 


his unhappy countrymen, written to 


Mr. Sterne. Sancho was a moſt 
amiable and worthy man, with a 
degree of underſtanding far ſuperior 
to the common run of Africans. 
Hisepiſtolary correſpondence, which 
was extenſive, has been collected to- 
gether, and publiſhed for the benefit 
of his family, with a ſhort account 
of his life. The ſubſcription to the 
work does honour to humanity. 
The letters are a kind of imitation 
of Sterne's manner, interſperſed 
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with long ſtrokes, or daſhes, They 
diſplay av excellent heart, and will 
be entertaining to a great number of 
readers. 

Mrs. Griffith's © Eſſays addreſſed 
to young married Women“ are wor- 
thy of the ingenious and accom- 
pliſhed lady from whom they pro- 
ceed. The advices contained in them 
are dictated by piety, virtue, good 
ſenſe, elegance, and delicacy, If 
theſe advices were carefully regarded 
by the generality of the fair tex, 
upon their entrance into the matri- 
monial relation, and during the con- 
tinuance of it, unſpeakable advan- 
tages would reſult both to themſelves 
and to their huſbands, 

Mr. Knox has publiſhed a freſh 
edition of his “ Eflays moral and 
literary,” in which he bath inſerted 
a large number of new papers, 
equally weil written with the tormer 
ones, and upon ſubjects equally in- 
tereſting. On the merit of this ele- 
gant and ſenſible eſſayiſt it is need- 
leſs to enlarge, as the general appro- 
bation hath already ſealed his cha- 
racter. | 
Mr. Knox, in his ** Treatiſe on 
Liberal Education,” which was no- 
ticed lait year, having given the pre- 
ference to public ſchools, Mr. Stock- 
dale has aſſumed the other fide of the 
: queltion, and contended for the ad- 
vantages of private tuition. This 
is a pcint that has aten been de- 
bated, and which is not caſy to be 
finally determined. Large ſchools 
ſeem bef calculated to fit young 
men for the world. 
There have been a number of 
publications this year, which we 
mention not as of any importance in 
a literary view, but as aftording a 
fight. trait of the faſhion. of the 
times. We refer to the collections 
publiſhed under the name of the 
=. of Johnſon, Watts, Sterne, 
Hume, Fielding, and others. This 
ſjpecics of compilations we by no 
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means think entitled to applauſe, 
They are injurious to the propri- | 
etors of the original works, and do 
not add to the reputation of the au- 
thors trom whom they are taken. 
Paſlages, thus detached from their 
proper connection, loſe much of 
their native elegance and ſpirit, 

The pamphlet, entitled“ Defor- 
mitiesot Dr. Samuel Johnſon,” beiog 
printed at Edinburgh, moſt proba- 
bly comes from an angry North 
Briton, But whether the author 
be a Scotchman or an Engliſhman, 
his ſeverity is united with ability if | 
and acuteneſs. His attack on the 
doctor's Dictionary is very formid- 


able ; and he hath certainly poiuted { 
out a variety of errors and deteds ; 
in it, which it would do well to be 
corrected in a future impreſſion, It 
ought, however, to be remembered, 1 
that ſo large and multifarious a work | 
will necctlarily lie open to ſtrictures, c 
though its merit, on the whole, | 
may be of the higheſt nature. a 
The Obſervations on the rapid 9 
Decline of the Clerical Credit and 0 
Character,” appeared with a pomp h 
of dignity and an apparent zeal for V 
the honour of the church, that at firſt 0 
view {cemed to promiſe ſomething W 
confiderable. It ended, however, m 
chiefly.. in refentment for a fingle ſy 
promotion ; a promotion to, which bt 
as, we afterwards learned, was offen- 
five to the author's private connec- Q 
tions. | V 
Dr. Andrews's © Inquiry into the hz 
Manners, Taite, and Amuſements, M 
of the two laſt Centuries. in En- it 
gland,“ is intended to contraſt pre- ge 
ſent with former times, and to ex- ing 
poſe the degeneracy of the age. a] 
Every rational attempt to correct the of 
prevailing vices, and to bring back Out 
the nation to reflection and virtue, cor 
has a claim to approbation and en- 0 
couragement, "80 late 


The. Advice to the Officers of 
the Britiſh Am)“ is, perhaps, the 


fincit 
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fineſt piece of irony which has ap- 
peared fince ** Switt's Directions to 
Servants,” It is, at the fame time, 
written with greater delicacy than 
that celebrated performance could 
admit. The tendency of the pre- 
ſent work is as good as the wit is in- 
genious and entertaining. The in- 
ſtructions ironically conveyed are 
admirable, and cannot tail. to have 
a conſiderable influence in inſpiring 
military men with right principles 
of conduct. It gives us pleature 
that this agreeable ſatire has been 10 
well received as already to have gone 
through ſeveral editions. 

With regard to the Romances of 
the year, we ſhall mention the only 
three which have excited our atten- 
tion, If there be others which de- 
{crved it, they have not fallen with- 
in the compaſs of our reading. 

„George Bateman” is the pro- 
duclion of a young lady who cannot 
have had much experience in life. 
and who, therefore, writes a good 
deal from the imitation of former 
eclebrated novelliſts. There are, 
however, delineations of character 
which indicate genius and a turn for 
obſervation. Upon the whole, the 
work is much ſuperior to the com- 
mon run of romances which iſſue in 
ſuch {warms from the circulating li- 
braries. * ＋ * 

The author of the Philoſophical 
Quixote, or Memoirs of Mr. David 


Wilkins, in a Series of Letters,“ is 
happy enough in the choice of bis 


ſubject, if he could have conducted 
it in ſuch a manner as to make it 


generally intereſting and entertain- 


ing. This, indeed, is rendered not 
4 little difficult from the very nature 
of the deſign, which neceſſarily holds 
out objects ſomewhat remote from 
common apprehenſion. The writer 
is ſufficiently acquainted with the 


e diſcoveries and experiments in 


1247] 


philoſophy, to pitch upon the pro- 
per topzcs of ridicule in the princi- 


= character deſcribed by him r. 
avid Wilkins, a country apothe- 


cary. Nor is the humour in ſome 
caſes badly carried on, though there 
are many defects in the work, and 
much room for improvement in the 
future volumes. We were ſorry to 
ſee the author make his performance 
the vehicle of ſevere perſonal ſatire 
on a phyſician of note in London. 


Such an indulgence of private ran- 


cour does not reflect, credit on any 
compoſition. _ | | 


The glory of the Novels of het 


year is “ Cecilia, or Memoirs of an 


Heireſs,” well known to have been 
written by Miſs, Burney, This ro- 


mance hath been ſo univerſally read 


and admired, and its excellencies are 
ſo fully eſtabliſhed, that it is need- 
leſs to attempt giving a diſtinct ac - 
count of its merit. We have no o- 
caſion to ſay, that it is a capital pro- 


duction of its kind ; that the cha- 


racters are ſtropgly marked, and fine- 


ly contraſted; that ſome of them are 


equally fingular and juſt; that the 
hiſtory of the family ruined by diſſi - 

tion, extravagance, and gaming, 
is admirably conducted, and emi- 


nently inſtructive; that the work 
abounds with ſtrokes of nature, hu- 
mour, and pathos; that ſtrength and 


elegance are united in its ſtyle ; and 
that the ſtory throughout is intereſt- 
ing in the higheſt degree, If there. 


be a few faults in the performance, 
we have not leiſure or inclination to 
point them out, They are almoſt 
entirely loſt in the blaze of glory 
with which they are ſurrounded ; 


and we can only. expreſs: our grati- 


tude to Miſs Burney, for providing 


the public with ſo copious a fund of 
real inſtruction and rational enter- 


tainment. 
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Of the Year 1782. 


HE limits of our work will 
not permit us to enter into a 
very elaborate view of the forcign 
literature of the year; it is only 
ſome of the more remarkable and 
diſtinguiſhed performances of inge- 
nious and learned foreigners, that 
can be noticed by us, and theſe only 
in a compendious manner; but even 
this may not be unproductive either 
of pleaſure or inſtruction, to thoſe 
who have not ready acceſs to more 
copious ſources of information. 


The great weight and importance 
which Ruſſia has lately obtained in 
the ſcale of empire, has rendered its 
hiſtory more intereſting, and occa- 
honed It to be more cultivated, and 
to become a more general object of 
attention, M. L*Eveſque has pub- 
liſhed in French, in five volumes, 
8vo. the Hiflory of Ruffia, compiled 
from original-chronieles, authentic 


documents, and the beſt hiſtories of 


that nation. This gentleman has 
ſpent many years of his life in Ruſ- 
ſia, in order to collect materials on 
the ſpot, with a view of communi- 
cating to the public a genuine de- 
ſeription and hiſtory of that immenſe 
country. He abſerves, that it is 
only within the laſt fifteen years, 
that the Ruſſians have poſſeſſed any 


thing like a regular hiſtory of their 


own country; and that their only 
sources of information were locked 


up in the cabinets of archives, or in 
the manuſcripts conſigned to certain 
libraries. The chronicles of this 
empire reach no higher than the 
ninth century; but they have re- 


corded a tradition that Kiovia and 


Novogorod were founded by Kii, in 
430, This Kii is by ſome conſider- 
ed as an ancient prince, while others 
mention him as a ſimple boatman, 
who was accuſtomed to tranſport 
goods and paſſengers acroſs the Nei- 
per. The ſecond volume of this 
work begins with the year 1218, 
and carries down the hiſtory to 1583, 
At the commencement of this pe- 
riod, Ruſſia was divided into'a mul- 
titude of rival ſovereigrties, that 
opened an eaſy conqueſt ro the Tar- 
tars, by whom they were enſlaved 
for more than 200 years; when 
they, in their turn, were as much 
enſlaved by the czar Ivan IV, The 
third volume exhibits the conqueſt 


of Siberia, by a ſimple chief among 


the Coffatks; the reign of Boris 
Godounof, the uſurper, whoſe crimes 
ſallied the brilliancy of his talents ; 
the different impoſtors knowh by the 
name of the falſe Demetriuſes ; the 


troubles of Ruſſia, occaſioned by its 


inteſtine diriſions, and the inroads 
of rapacious nei 
ceſs ful efforts of Michael Romanof, 
who aſcended the throne; and the 


attempts of his ſucceſſors in matters 


of civilization. The fourth volume 
| gives 


* 
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gires us the reign of the immortal 
peter; and the laſt contains a criti- 
cal hiſtory of the latter reigns, with 
an account of the navigation of the 
Ruſhans in the Frozen and Oriental 
Oceans, and of the ſtate of their com- 
merce and literature, XIE 


Mr. John Muller has publiſhed 
the firſt volume, in octavo, in the 
German language, of the Hiffory of 
the Kabi, which is a work of great 
merit. The preface contains a ſhort, 
but comprehenſive view of the pro- 


ern and weſtern parts of Europe. 


ing picture of a ſtate riſing, under 
1 variety of difficulties, - from the 
nobleſt exertions of human nature, 
to dignity and freedom; and the 
author obſerves, that, © it will not 
be eaſy to find a people, which, like 
tais, has, by one uniform conduct, 
maintained an abſolute independence 
trom the earlieſt period of their hiſ- 
tory to thy preſogt time.“ It is a 
curious and intereſting production, 
«nd the author appears to have imi- 
tated the beſt hiſtorical models a- 
mong the ancients. 


The Hflorical Memoirs of the 
French Refugees in the dominions of 
the king of Pruſſia, the firſt volume 
of which was publiſhed at Berlin, 
in 1782, in 8vo, in the French lan- 
guage, by Meſſ. Erman and Reclam, 
exhibit a juſt and candid view of the 
lufferings of the French Proteſtants 
uader the reigns of Lewis XIII. and 
his ſucceſſor; and alſo. relate the 
generous inſtances of protection, 
which thoſe unfortunate. exiles met 
with from . the houſe of Branden- 
burg. In conſequence of the inſa- 


Nantes, by Lewis XIV. France 
loft near a million of ſubjects; and 
. appears from this work, which 
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greſs of civilization, in the north- 


The work itſelf exhibits the pleaſ- 


mous revocation. of the edit of 
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abounds with much curious informa- 
tion, that the Proteſtant miniſters, 
beſides being baniſhed the kingdom, 
were obliged to leave behind them 
not only their fortunes, friends, and 
relations, but even ſuch of their 
children as were ſeven years old, and 
upwards. As to the Proteſtants in 
general, all poſſible obſtacles were 
oppoſed to their quitting che king- 
dom. The frontiers were lined with 
troops ; and the peaſants were arm- 


ed and excited to hunt them in their 


mma, like beaſts of prey. A bar- 
arous carnage was the conſequence 
of thoſe ſanguinary orders. Mul- 
titudes were robbed and aſſaſſinated; 
the priſons and the gallevs- were 


filled with theſe innocent victims; 


and many of them were ſent to the 
American colonies, where they were 
employed in the labours, and re- 
duced to the ſervile condition of the 
Negroes. At this period of diabo- 


lical perſecution, Frederic William 


of Brandenburg, commonly called 
the Great Elector, publiſhed a de- 
claration, which opened his domi- 


nions and his treaſure to theſe un- 


fortunate exiles. It contaĩ aed orders 
to his envoys and reſidents, in the 
different parts of Germany, Flan- 
ders, and Holland, to facilitate their 
paſſage, to ſupply them with all the 
— of life, with money, car- 
riages, and every kind of afliſtance ; 


it exempted any remains of their 


ſhattered fortunes, which they could 
carry along with them, from, all 
taxes, duties, and impoſitions ; and 
it gave them the choice of the places 
where they ſhould reſide, for the 
purpoſes of carrying on commerce, 
or erecting manufactures, and all 
the rights aud privileges of ſubjects, 
Ihe conduct of 
this occaſion reflects great honour 
on his memory; while that of Lewis 
XIV. and his miniſters, was in the 
higheſt degree barbarous and ſavage. 
' It 


Frederic William on 
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It muſt not be forgotten, that theſe 
barbarities were zeulouſſy promoted 
and encouraged by the famous Boſ- 
fuct, biſhop of Meaux. Upon the 
whole, this work contains many im- 
portant hiſtzrical facts, and is juſtly 
entitled to the attention and appro- 
bation of the public. | . 


The Ancient Hiftorv of Mexico 
Has been lately publiſhed at Ceſena, 
in the Italian language, in two vo- 
lumes, 4to. by the abbate Franceſco 
Saverio Clavigero. 
a native of Mexico, 


of that kingdom, has learned the 
Mexican language, ſtudied the hiſ- 
torical pictures of the Mexicans, and 
availed Eimſelf of their manuſcripts, 
and of the inſtructions of ſkilful na- 
tives. His work was originally 
written in Spaniſh, but as he now 
lives at Bologna, he has, at the de- 
fire of his learned friends in Italy, 
tranſlated it into Italian. He has 
dedicated his work to the academy 
of Mexico, whom he adviſes, fince 
the profeſſorſhip of Mexican anti- 
quities has been aboliſhed, and the 
antient paintings are become nearly 
unintelligible, to eſtabliſh a muſeum 
for Mexican antiquities, and to col - 
le into it all the ancient ſtatues, 
arms, paintings, moſaics, the ma- 
nuſcripts of the firit miſſionaries and 
other e and thoſe of the In- 
dians themſelves, which are yet diſ- 
perſed in the libraries of ſome con- 
rents. In the courſe of his work, 
the abbate Clavige ro treats copiouſſy 
not only of the hiſtory, but of the 
political, military, and oeconomical 
conſtitution of the Mexican empire ; 
and alſo gives a deſeription of the 
climate, mountains, nvers, lakes, 
minerals, plants, animals, and peo- 
ple of the kinydom of Mexico. He 
ſays, that their language is rich, po- 
liſhed, and emphatical ; that it has 


This writer is 
has reſided 
thirty-ſix years in ſeveral provinces 


every word neceſſary for expreſſing 
abſtract ideas, and „has numerals t 
denote any number as far as forty. 
eight millions. The Mexican pic- 
tures exhibited hiſtorical, mytholo. 
gioal, chronological,” and «vftrong. 
mical accounts, laws, cuftoms, and 
taxes. According to our author, 
the ancient Mexicans had a clear 
notion of the creation, of the de. 


luge, and of the confufion of 


tongues, all which were repreſented 
in their pictures. n 


A very conſiderable and important 
work, relative to the natural hiſt 
of France, has lately been publiſh- 
ed in that kingdom, which has been 

examined by the expreſs order of 
the miniſtry, and has obtained the 
approbatjon of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences. It is entitled, Hifoire 
Naturelle ar la France Merigdional:, 
&c, being a natural hiſtory of the 
ſouthern parts of France, or re- 
ſearches concerning the mineralogy 
of the 3 or diſtrifts of Viva- 
rais, Vienne, Valentinois, Farez, 
Auvergne, Uſegeois, Venaiſſin, Pro- 
rence, Niſmes, Montpelier,” &c. 
as alſo concerning the natural ſtate 
of the Mediterranean ſea, and the 
meteors, trees, and animals of thoſe 
provinces, enriched with engravings, 
and a geographical chart. Three 
volumes of this work are printed in 
Bvo. and the whole of the natural 
hiſtory is to be comprehended in fix 
volumes. It is a performance which 
exhibits great penetration and ge- 
nius; and it is ſuppoſed, that the 
ingenious author, M. Giraud de So- 
-lavie, will extend his inſtructive re- 
ſearches throughout every pan ot 


F rance, | 


A military officer, in the Sardinian 
ſervice, has publiſhed at Leipfic, in 
the German language, in one vo- 
lume, 8vo, Thirteen Letters, con- 
| taluing 


ve re- 


pan 01 


rdinian 
pfic, in 
one vo- 
rs, con- 

taiuing 


taining a geographical deſcription of 
Sardinia, and an hiſtorical account 
of the antiquities, the pohnical, ec- 


cleſiaſtical, literary, and commercial 
ſtate of that ifland ; and allo of its 


climate and productions, and the 
manners of its inhabitants. It ap- 
pears from this book, that the po- 
pulation of the iſtand is far from be- 
ing proportioned to its lize, or na- 
tural fertility. In 1758, the ſeven 


cities and towns of the iſtand con- 


tained no more than 53,451 people, 
and the whole iſland not above 
326,445. That number is now riſen 
ro 376,000, of which the capital, 
Cagliari, is ſaid io contain from 25 
to 26,000. The king never reſides 
in it, the power of the viceroy is 
very confined, and the nobility are 
inveſted with privileges extremely 
prejudicial to the general intereſts of 
the people. The clergy are rich, 
luxurious, indolent, and ignorant; 
and much of the iſland is wholly 
uncultivated. 


A very elegant and accurate edi- 
tion of Ifocrates, with a French 
tranſlation, has been publiſhed at 
Paris, both in 4to. and 8vo. by the 
abbs Auger, member of the Royal 
Academy of Inſcriptions. And at 
Vienna has been publiſhed, in folio, 
the firſt volume of a new edition of 
the valuable Arabic, Perſian, and 
Turkiſh Dictionary, by F. Meninſki. 
This edition has been corrected, and 
is enriched with confiderable addi- 
tions, for which the publie is in- 
debted to ſeveral members of the 
Imperial Academy of Oriental Lan- 
guages, erected at Vienna. 


Tbey who are attentive to the 
hiſtory of Navigation, will peruſe 
with pleaſure La Vie de l Infant Don 
Henri de Portugal, author of the 
lirſt diſcoveries which directed the 


i 
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navigation of the Evropeans to the 
Indies, which has been publithed at 
Paris, in two volumes, 12mo. It 
was originally written in the Portu- 
gueſe language by F. Freire, a prieſt 
of the Oratory in Portugal, and has 
been tranſlated into French by the 
abbe Cournand, who has prefixed a 
valuable preliminary difcourſe, ex- 
hibiting a view of the ſtate of Eu- 
rope, civil and military, and of the 
ſtate of the arts and ſciences, of na- 


vigation and commerce, when the 


prince of Portugal engaged in thoſe 
enterprizes by 'which he ſo greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf. Don Henry 
began his career when the Italian 
republics were the ſole poſſeſſors of 
commerce. They were ſupplied 
with the precious commodities of the 
Eaſt, at Conſtantinople, Tripoli, 
Aleppo, and other ports on the coaſt 
of Syria, and alſo traded with the: 
foldans of Egypt, who had renewed 
the commerce with India in its an- 
cient channel by the Red-Sea. Bur 
the prince of Portugal diſplayed a 
bolder ſpirit of navigation, and no- 
bler plans of diſcovery. He had 
early applied himſelf to the arts and 
ſciences,” and more eſpecially to the 
ſtudy of geography, and being de- 
firous of enriching his country with 
commercial opulence, he turned his 
views to the ocean, and conceived 
the hopes of finding new and wealthy 
regions by failing along the ' coaſt of 
Africa. By this plan he avoided the 
obſtacles that might have obſtructed 
any commercial attempts in the Me- 
diterranean, ariſing frum the jealouſy 
of the Italian ſtates, ar the eumit 
of the Moors, who inhabited the 
coaſts of Spain and Africa. The 
moral qualities of Don Henry were 
equal to his intellectual; and, from 
the whole of his conduct, he m 
juſlly be conſide red as a very illuſ- 
trious character. 
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A Hiſtory of Diſcoveries, relative 
to civil and natural hiſtory, rural 
economy, commerce, &c, made by 
various learned travellers, in ſeveral 
parts of Ruſſia and Perſia, has been 
publiſhed at Bern, in the French 
language, in four volumes, adorned 
with cuts. Theſe diſcoveries were 
made by Meſl. Gmelin, Pallas, 
Gulderſtedt, and their aſſociates, 
whom the Academy of Peterſburg 
had appointed, and furniſhed with 
inſtruments for that purpoſe. It 
was particularly given in charge to 
theſe learned travellers, to make 
curious and uſeful plants an object 
of their reſearches; to rectify the 
ſituation of places; to make geo- 
graphical * meteorological obſer- 
vations ; and to note down, with ac- 
curacy, whatever they found re- 
markable in manners, cuſtoms, lan- 
guages, traditions, and antiquities. 
The laudable purpoſes of the Aca- 
demy have been very ably accom- 
pliſhed by theſe learned men ; and 
the reſult of their reſearches has 
been a large German work, the 
quinteſſence of which is contained 
in this inſtructive and entertaining 
French publication. 


The chevalier de Beaurain has 

ubliſhed at Faris, in folio, in French, 
Fs Hiftory if the,Campaigns of Heu- 
ry de la Tour  Auvergie, Fiſcount of 
Turenne, in the Years 1672, 1073, 
1074, ana 1675, drawn from the 
original papers of the marſhal de 
Turenne, the correſpandence af 
Lewis XIV. that of his miniſters, 
and ſeveral other authentic memoirs; 
enriched with a great number of 
| Charts and plans, neceſſary for the 
explication of the marches, encamp- 
ments, battles, ſieges, &c. ' The 
ſplendid military talents of marſhal 
Turenne are well known; and thoſe 
campaĩgns of his of which an ac- 
count is here given, are thoſe in 
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which he had Montecuculi to con- 1 
tend with, who had the moſt diſtin- 
guiſned merit in the ſame line. This | 5* 
is a very capital work of the kind, | ** 
and is printed in a moſt magnificent || ** 
manner, * 
an 

The Hifory of the Philoſophy of | ft 
the Ancients, as it is found in the _ 
Writings of Cicero, digefled and il- I 
Iuftrated iy Paſſages from other Au- || © 
thors, publiſhed this year, in 8vo. = 


at Berlin, by Fred. Gedike, director 
of the Royal Gymnaſium in that 7 
city, is a very valuable work. The 

illuſtrations of that account of the 
ancient philoſophy which has been , 
left us by Cicero, have been drawn 


from ſeventy other writers ; and the % 
whole work is executed with taſte “ 
and judgment, — 
- X ad, 
Mr. Hirſchel Lewin, chief rabbi}; '* 
at Berlin, and Mr. Moſes Mendel- t 
ſohn, have publiſhed, at Berlin, inede 
the German language, in 8vo. 7% . n. 
Ritual Laws of the Jesus concernin oP 
Inheritances, Guardianſhip, Wills, ant wat 
Matrimonial Affairs, ſo far as thy * 
regard Property. This work 1s drawn 0 | 
up with a view to aſſiſt judges ani 
courts of law in deciding law- ſuit wa 


between Jewiſh parties; and as it 
contains very accurate information : 
on the ſubjects concerning which 1 
treats, may be extremely uſeful fol 

the purpoſe for which it 1s intended, 


A publication which has been 
printed this = at Paris, in 12moyj 
conſiſting of 400 pages, will be ang. 
acceptable preſent to all men of lety: 
ters, and eſpecially to thoſe who 1n 
tend to viſit Paris. This is, 4 
Hiſtorical Eſſay on the King 0 
France's Library, of the. vario 
Colleftions of which it is compoſeaſl, 
and of the moſt curious Objects conf... 
tained in each Collection. To hi, 
is added, an Hiſtorical Lit of t 


pu 


ablic and private Libraries at Paris. 
I This royal library contains above 
\ | 50,000 manuſcripts, and more than 
200,000 printed books, beſides a 
vaſt number of prints, medals, an- 
tiques, charts, maps, genealogies, 
and charters. It is open to the pub- 
lic certain days of the week, and 


f Þ the librarians are extremely atten- 
'© tive, and ſolicitous to facilitate the 
 Y reſearches of thoſe who bave re- 
e ccurſe to it in the proſecution of any 
S branch of ſcience. 
ar Dr. Fontana, a phyſician of Cre- 
mona, has publiſhed at Leghorn, in 
ne Nero. in Italian, Ob/ervations on 
en % Diſeaſes to which Europeans are 
Nied in <varm Climates, as alſo in 
1 he Courſe of a long Navigation, 
at ae during a Voyage to the Eaſt 
dies, from the Year 1776 to 1781. 
vill is a work of merit, and is preced- 
* d by a judicious preface, and a 
_— etcorological journal of the voyage. 
* % nay be inferred from this publi- 
don, that the diſorders peculiarly 
111% Mod excluſively incident to ſea-faring 
1 * en, are few in number; and that 
5 % ge Italians are better able to ſup- 
drawiort long voyages, and warm cli- 
S 2 Wates, than other Europeans, on 
WN count of their gaiety, their tem- 
| 2s 1 Trance. in the uſe of animal food, 
_— eir cleanlineſs, and the climate of 
l 10 cir native country. 


tended pive volumes have been printed 
_ 40. at Neufchatel, of a new edi- 
1 dn of the works of that celebrated 
1997 hriſtian Naturaliſt and Metaphy- 
| nf jan, M. Bonnet of Geneva. As 
is publiſhed under his own inſpec- 
n, large additions are made to ſe- 
\$*! of his pieces. An edition bas 
„been publiſhed in 8vo, 


„. Dicfionrasre de Phyfique, or 
ionary of Natural Philoſophy, 
tour volumes, Svo. has been pub- 
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liſhed at Paris, by M. Sigaud de la 
Fond. It is a performance of great 
merit, and contains an account or 
all the recent diſcoveries in natural 
philoſophy, delivered with much 
perſpicuity, preciſion, and ſagacity. 


The abbe Leonardo Ximenes, 
mathematician to the grand-duke of 
Tuſcany, has publiſhed at Florence, 
in 4to. in the Italian language, a 
very ingenious Theoretical and I rac- 
tical Treatiſe concerning the Refiflance 
of Solids, conſidered with reſpect to 
attrition or friction, 


The lovers of Natural Hiſtory will 
be much pleaſed with a work pub- 
liſhed this year at Paris, in French, 
in three volumes, folio, by M. du 
Hamel. It is a general treatiſe con- 
cerning fiſheries, and a hiſtory of 
the various kinds of fiſh, and is a- 
dorned with a great number of well- 
engraved plates. It contains an ac- 
count of all the different methods 
of taking fiſh, and alſo a circum- 
flantial hiſtory of all theſe iphabi- 
tants of the waters, of their manner 
of living in freſh and in ſalt water, 
their peregrinations, and a multi- 
tude of circumſtances, peculiar to 
their different kinds. 

M. de Barthez, firſt phyfician to 
the duke of Orleans, chancellor of* 


the Univerſity of Medicine at Mont- 


pelier, and member of the Royal 
Academies of Paris and Berlin, has 
Fan an eſſay in 4to. in the 

rench language, in which he has 
endeavoured to exhibit a new me- 
chanical explication of the progreſ- 
five motions of men and animals. 
The various poſitions and exertions 
of the parts of the body in man, 
and other animals, ſtanding, run- 
ning, walking, or leaping, are de- 
ſeribed in this publication in a very 
accurate and circumſtantial manner. 


al 
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The celebrated abbẽ Friſi has pub- 


liſhed at Milan, in $vo. in Latin, 


Philoſophical Treatiſes on the fol- 
lowing Subjects: 1. On Meteoro- 
logical Influences of the Moon. 2. 
On Electrical Conductors. 3. On 
the Action of Oil on Water. 4. On 
the Heat at the Surface and Centre 
of the Earth. 5. On Subterrancous 
Rivers. | 


At Paris have been publiſhed, the 
Hiſtory and Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of that city for the year 
1778; and at Berlin, New Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
and Belles Lettres of Berlin, for 


the year 1780; with the hiſtory 


relative to that year. At Rotterdam 
has alſo appeared, the fifth volume, 
in 4to. i he Memoirs of the Ba- 
tavian Society of Experimental Phi- 
loſophy, eſtabliſhed at Rotterdam; 
and at Toulouſe, the firſt volume, 
in 4to. of the Hiſtory and Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Inſcriptions, and Belles Letters of 
Toulouſe. The Hiſtory of the 
Royal Society of Medicine at Paris, 
for the years 1777, 1778, and 1779, 
together with the medical and phi- 
loſophical memoirs of thoſe years, 
have likewiſe been publiſhed at Pa- 


Tis, in 4to. 


Tbe friends of religious liberty 
will peruſe with much ſatisfaction a 
Politico-Threlogical Treatiſe concern- 
ing Liberty of Conſcience, and alſo 
concerning the civil and theological Jo- 
leration of the. different Religions 
evbich are profeſſed in the German Em- 
fire, publiſhed at Vienna, in 1782, 
in Latin, 8vo. by M. John Nep. 
Barthalotti, profeſſor of divinity in 
the univerſity of Vienna. It is 
written with a truly Chriſtian ſpirit, 
is calculated to promote the benevo- 
lent views of the preſent emperor of 
Germany, and ſeems chiefly deſign- 
| 4 


* 
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ed for ſtudents of theology in the 
Roman Catholic univerſes. The 
learned author ſhews the ſignal ad- 
vantages which muſt —_— a ſpirit 
of toleration in civil rulers and ſo- 
vereigns ; and gives a ſhort ſummary 
of the hiſtory of perſecution. He 
draws, from the nature of religion, 
and from the principles of natural 
law, unanſwerable arguments in fa- 
vour of toleration, and removes the 
difficulties that may be alleged a- 
gainſt it. He concludes his work 
with an account of the Greek 
churches, who ſeparated themſelves 
from the juriſdiction of the church 
of Rome, deſcribing their ſtate be- 
fore the council of Florence, their 
8 ſtate, and the principal rea- 
ons of their ſeparation, and point- 
ing out the means of reſtoring the 
union that ſubſiſted, in ancient times, 
between the Greek and the Latin 
churches. Mr 21 


The Diſrtations on Natural and 
Revealed Religion, publiſhed by 
Teyler's Theological Society at 
Haerlem, have great merit; and 
this inſtitution is excellently adapted 
for promoting the intereſts of truth, 
and of genuine and rational religion. 


A very ingenious and fingular 
work has been publiſhed in the Ger- 
man language, in four volumes, gt0» 
by Mr. John Gaſpard Lavater, citi- 
zen and paſtor of Zurich, It is 47 
Eſfay on Phyſiognomy, or the Art 
of Reading Faces, deſigned to pro- 
mote the Knowledge and Love of 
Mankind ; and it has been well 
tranſlated into the French language, 
by M. Renfner, ſecretary tothe 
Pruſſian miniſter at the Hague. The 
author points out very. elaborately 
the principles of phyſiognomy, and 
endeavours to anſwer the various ob- 
jections againſt it, conſidered as a ſei- 
ence, He maintains the great ly 


* 


lity of acquiring a habit of obſerv- 
ing the cloſe connexiondetween mo- 
ral and phyſical beauty; and of 
learning the moſt beautiful, moſt 
eloquent, moſt uniform, and moſt 
torcible of all languages, the lan- 
guage of wiſdom, truth, and ſim- 
plicity, the internal language of the 
heart. It is impoſſible, Mr. Lava- 
ter ſays, to expreſs the pleaſure that 
he feels, when he fees a ſtranger 
come into a room, Who is a being 
ot a higher order, with the ſeal of 
the divine approbation upon him, 
his face reflecting integrity, and 
every feature in it announcing the 
triumph of honour and reaſon. In 
the courſe of the work, our author 
treats of the liberty of man, and its 
limits. Man, he fays, is free, juſt 
as the bird is in its cage; that is, 
he has a certain ſphere of activity 
and ſenſibility, beyond which he 
cannot go. This ſphere is deter- 
mined, though we know not its pre- 
ciſe bounds, Each phyhognomy, 
every character, is, indeed, ſuſcep- 
tible of great alterations and various 
aſpects, but theſe have their deter- 
mination from the eſſential nature 
of each individual. Every man bas 
a large ſphere of activity, and is at 
full liberty to cultivate his field ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſoil: 
but he can only ſow the ſeed that 
das been given him, and cultivate 
the ground on which he is. placed, 
Phyhognomy, our author farther 
obſerves, is the art of diſcerning the 
interior of man by his exterior, or 


of perceiving, by eęrtain natural in- 


dications and characteriſties, quali- 
ties and objects which are inacceſſi- 
ble to the external ſenſes. In a ge- 
neral ſenſe, the whole body, its ſur- 
face, lines, and contours, whether 


in a ſtate of reſt or activity come 


within the ſphere of this ſcience ; in 
a more limited ſenſe, the counte- 
nance alone is the ſubjeR of its de- 


beaury 
indeed ſufficiently proves, that it is 


ation of the bones of the head, b 
the configuration of the ſolid p 
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ciſions. All faces, forms, and creat- 
ed beings, difler from each other, 
not only in their claſſes, kinds, and 
ſpecies, but alſo in their individu- 
ality. Every individual differs from 
every other individual, even of bis 
own ſpecies; and notwithſtanding 
the analogy between a roſe and'a 
roſe, one man and another, and the 
ſtriking appearances of fimilarity 
that otten take place between indi- 
vidual perſons or beings of the ſame 
ſpecies, this ſimilarity is never per- 
fect. This truth, Mr. Lavater co 
ſiders as the baſis of ned 
ſcience, as it regards man ; and he 
thinks it evident from hence alone, 
that there mult neceſſarily be a cer- 
tain relation, a natural analogy and 
affinity between this external diver- 
ſity of countenance and figure, and 
the internal diverſity of intellectual 
and moral character, that avowedly 
diſtinguiſhes every individual of the 
human ſpecies one from another. 
When our author comes to treat of 
the harmony between natural and 
moral beauty, beauty of mind and 
of body, he maintains, 


the tendency of. virtuous and bene- 
volent ſentiments and habits to em- 
belliſh the air of a face, by imprint- 
ing upon it pleaſing lines, which 
become permanent through repeti- 
tion, and form, at length, an agree- 
able caſt of countenance ; while vi- 
cious and malevolent affections pro- 
duce the contrary effects. The au- 
thor diſplays great ingenuity, and 


much goodneſs of heart in this work; 


but he is often fanciful ; and when 


he ſuppoſes, that the powers and fa- 


culties of the mind may be certainly 
determined by the ſtructure and ſitu- 


of the countenance, by the co 
of the ear, noſe, upper h 
that the ſame ſhape a 
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of a face always indicate the ſame 


lines and degrees of intellectual and 
moral character, we cannot but con- 
ſider his principles as erroneous. 
This performance is adorned and 11- 
luſtrated by a great number of fine 
plates. 


The Confiſſions of Rouſſetn, with 
the Reweries of a ſolitary Walker, pub- 
liſhed in French, in two volumes, 
12mo. are a very extraordinary per- 
formance, and contains many parti- 
eulars unfit for the public eye. The 
reader will find, indeed, ſome fine 
paſſages, and juſt and intereſting re- 
flexions, but attended with the 
ſtrongeſt evidence of the great men- 
tal weakneſs, which this moſt ſingu- 
lar man occaſionally exhibited. 


They who are attentive to Drama- 
tic criticiſm, and to the hiſtory of 
theatres, will 'find both entertain- 
ment and inſtruction in the Storia 
Critica de Teatri Antiqui e Moderni, 
or Critical Hiſtory of ancient and 
modern Theatres, publiſned in one 
volume, 8 vo. by Dr. Pietro Napoli 
Signorelli. The author has pointed 
out the diſtinctive merits of the 
Greek tragedians, and exhibited ſpe- 
cimens of their principal plays. He 


has given a good account of the Spa- 


niſh and. Italian theatres, from the 


revival of letters; but his account 


of the Engliſh and French theatres 
is more ſuperficial, and frequently 


Inaccurate, 


M. de Haller has publiſhed at 
Berne, in two volumes, 8vo. in the 
German language, an accurate ac- 
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count of all ſorts of Skis coins, 
with their reſpective intrinſic and no- 
minal value, and alſo accounts f 
the cabinets and works in which the 
are found, with ſhort hiſtorical + 
luſtrations, adorned with plates. 


A work, which will at leaſt afford 
ſome amuſement, has been publiſhed 
at Paris, by M. Le Grand hs 
in three volumes, $vo. under the 
title of Hiftorie de la Vie privee des 
Frangois, &c. or Hiſtory of the Pri. 
vate Life of the French, from the 
origin of that people ro the preſent 
time, In this publication we have 
an account of the vegetables, animal 
food, and liquors, of the ancient 
and modern French ; of their eating 
furniture, ornaments of the table, 
feaſts and banquets, and particular 
cuſtoms and amuſements. at meals; 
together with ſeveral curious difſet- 
tations on the articles of fiſhing, 
hunting, gardening, and other ob- 
jets relative to rural oeconomy. 
Three other volumes of this work 
are intended by the author, p 


Two volumes, in 8vo. have been 
publiſhed at Amſterdam of the Let- 
ters of the late learned Winckle- 
mann, which abound with anecdotes 
and information relative to the arts, 
the artiſts, and ancient monuments 
diſcovered in his long refidence in 
Rome. They alſo contain a vanety 
of curious details concerning his lift, 
and the means by which he acquiied 
that knowledge in the works of an- 
tiquity for which he was ſo m 
celebrated, | 


